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A  Language  of  the  Skin 


EMERSON  FOULKE,  Ph.D. 


The  following  article  is  intended  to  alert  readers  of  the  New  Outlook  to  research  which  is  intended  to 
implement  an  idea  originally  suggested  in  conjunction  with  mobility  device  research  for  the  blind  at 
Haskins  Laboratories  in  1944.  While  the  author  is  concentrating  on  the  maximum  transmission  of  in¬ 
formation,  Professor  Robert  Gibson  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  is  moving  rapidly  ahead  with 
research  in  pain-free  stimulation  and  special  compact  equipment  which  could  be  used  with  a  mobility 
device,  or  with  a  reading  machine  for  blind  and  deaf-blind  people. 


Most  people  have  experienced  an  elec¬ 
tric  shock  at  one  time  or  another.  If  the 
shock  was  sufficiently  intense,  it  is  likely 
that  this  was  an  unpleasant  experience. 
However,  by  keeping  within  easily  de¬ 
termined  limits,  it  is  possible  to  deliver  a 
completely  painless  electrical  stimulus  to 
the  skin  which  can  be  varied  in  several 
dimensions  so  that  the  human  being  will 
be  able  to  recognize  differences  within 
these  dimensions.  For  instance,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  distinguish  with  reliability  differ¬ 
ences  in  intensity,  (Hawkes  and  Warm, 

1959) , 3  frequency  and  duration  of  the 
electrical  stimulus  (Hawkes  and  Warm, 

1960) ,4  and  it  is  easy  to  identify  the  point 
on  the  skin  to  which  the  electrical  stimulus 
is  applied  and  to  distinguish  between  loci. 

Because  of  these  facts,  there  is  a  definite 
possibility  that  the  electrical  stimulus 
could  be  coded  for  use  in  a  new  system 
of  communication.  To  illustrate,  a  person 
might  be  taught  to  associate  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet  with  a  stimulus  representing  a 
given  combination  of  intensity,  duration, 
frequency,  and  locus  values.  He  would  as¬ 
sociate  another  letter  with  a  different  stim¬ 
ulus  that  combined  different  values  of  fre¬ 
quency,  intensity,  duration  and  locus,  etc. 
After  he  had  learned  a  discriminably  dif- 
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ferent  stimulus  for  each  letter  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  it  would  be  possible  to  spell  out  words 
on  his  skin  by  presenting  him  with  the 
proper  sequence  of  electrical  stimuli. 

An  effort  somewhat  analogous  to  this 
has  already  been  made,  using  a  vibratory 
stimulus.  The  vibratory  stimulus  may  be 
varied  in  many  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  electrical  stimulus,  and  Geldard 
( 1 957 ) 1  has  shown  that  the  vibrotactile 
stimulus  may  be  coded  and  used  for  skin 
communication  without  difficulty. 

Before  such  a  code  as  this  can  be  con¬ 
structed  for  the  electrical  stimulus,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  know  how  many  differ¬ 
ences  in  intensity,  frequency,  duration,  and 
locus  can  be  identified  reliably  by  a  human 
observer.  In  order  to  obtain  an  answer  to 
these  questions,  Dr.  Hawkes  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  research  at  the  Army  Medical  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory  at  Fort  Knox  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  for  the  past  two  years.  As  a  result 
of  his  work,  enough  has  been  learned  to 
justify  an  initial  attempt  to  code  the  elec¬ 
trical  stimulus  and  to  teach  this  code  to 
human  subjects.  The  writer  has  recently 
received  a  two-year  grant  from  the  Army 
Medical  Research  and  Development  Com¬ 
mand  in  order  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
communicating  by  means  of  electrical 
stimulation  of  the  skin. 

After  some  preliminary  investigation  to 
determine  practical  combinations  of  stim- 
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ulus  values,  a  code  will  be  constructed  and 
taught  to  a  group  of  human  subjects.  This 
training  will  continue  long  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  an  estimate  of  the  speed  with  which 
such  communication  can  take  place.  If 
this  venture  is  successful,  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  code  the  stimulus  in  more  eco¬ 
nomical  ways,  so  that  a  given  stimulus 
can  carry  more  information  that  that  con¬ 
tained  in  a  single  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  thinking 
that  a  communication  system  such  as  this 
might  prove  useful.  Compared  with  the 
other  sense  organs,  the  skin  affords  an 
extraordinarily  large  area  which  is  sensi¬ 
tive  to  stimulation  and  available  for  com¬ 
municative  purposes.  Instances  of  impair¬ 
ment  of  the  skin  senses  are  extremely  rare, 
and  regardless  of  any  other  sensory  handi¬ 
caps  an  individual  may  have,  his  skin  is 
almost  certain  to  be  intact  and  ready  to 
function.  The  skin  represents  a  channel  of 
communication  which  is,  at  present,  al¬ 
most  entirely  unused.  Furthermore,  it  is  a 
channel  of  communication  that  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  function  continuously  and  under 
a  wide  variety  of  environmental  condi¬ 
tions.  A  subject  may  fail  to  receive  a  mes¬ 
sage  because  he  is  looking  the  other  way 
or  listening  to  something  else,  but  once 
electrodes  have  been  placed  on  his  skin 
there  is  little  he  can  do  to  preclude  the  re¬ 
ception  of  incoming  information.  There 
is  relatively  little  ambient  environmental 
noise  in  the  cutaneous  communication 
channel  to  interfere  with  the  reception  of 
information. 

There  are  many  situations  in  which  the 
skin  might  serve  as  a  channel  of  communi¬ 
cation.  For  instance,  when  the  communica¬ 
tion  traffic  is  heavy  the  skin  could  relieve 
the  burden  placed  on  the  more  conven¬ 
tional  channels  of  communication  by 
handling  some  of  the  traffic.  By  taking 
over  from  the  routine  auditory  and  visual 
communication  chores,  the  skin  could  re¬ 
lieve  the  eyes  and  ears  for  other  service. 
A  cutaneous  channel  of  communication 
would  make  it  possible  to  add  redundancy 


to  visual  or  auditory  communication  when 
such  redundancy  would  increase  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  message  reception. 

The  coded  electrical  stimulus  could  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  for  a  covert  communication 
system  which  might  find  application  in 
military  or  governmental  operations,  not 
to  mention  poker  games!  There  are  some 
situations  in  which  the  eyes  and  ears, 
though  intact,  might  not  be  as  accessible 
for  communicative  purposes  as  the  skin. 
For  instance,  the  skin  might  provide  the 
most  convenient  channel  for  communicat¬ 
ing  with  a  tank  driver  or  with  a  frogman. 

Other  applications  can  be  conceived 
which  might  be  of  special  interest  to  the 
readers  of  this  journal.  The  blind  and  the 
deaf-blind  could  take  advantage  of  the 
possibilities  afforded  by  electrocutaneous 
communication  in  a  variety  of  ways.  For 
the  deaf-blind,  the  skin  is  the  best  remain¬ 
ing  channel  of  communication.  Although 
this  channel  is  used  when  braille  is  read, 
it  could  be  more  fully  exploited  by  capi¬ 
talizing  upon  its  potential  to  discriminate 
among  electrical  stimuli. 

This  “language  of  the  skin”  could  be 
used  in  reading  machines  since  electrical 
information  could  be  fed  directly  into  the 
skin  and  the  problem  of  the  transducer 
could  thus  be  avoided.  In  general,  it  is 
much  easier  to  arrange  for  the  occurrence 
of  a  precise  electrical  event  at  the  right 
place  and  at  the  right  time  than  it  is  to 
arrange  for  its  transduced  mechanical  or 
acoustical  counterpart. 

Guidance  devices  afford  another  tan¬ 
talizing  opportunity  for  the  use  of  electro- 
cutaneous  stimulation.  The  electrical 
stimulus  is  not  limited  to  alpha-numeric 
coding  for  the  communication  of  language; 
it  is  also  possible  to  communicate  spatial 
information  by  means  of  electrical  stimu¬ 
lation  of  the  skin.  A  stimulus  applied  to 
one  point  on  the  surface  of  the  body  could 
inform  a  blind  traveler  of  an  obstacle  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  particular  direction  and  at  a 
particular  distance  from  his  body.  A 
stimulus  applied  at  another  point  on  his 
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skin  could  inform  him  of  an  obstacle  of 
different  direction  and  distance. 

A  possible  method  by  which  the  “lan¬ 
guage  of  the  skin”  could  be  used  would 
be  for  the  blind  or  deaf-blind  traveler  to 
wear  a  vest,  with  electrodes  sewn  at  vari¬ 
ous  points  on  the  chest  and  back,  next  to 
his  skin.  The  traveler  could  collect  infor¬ 
mation  from  his  environment  with  a  scan¬ 
ning  device,  and  this  information  could  be 
routed  to  the  proper  electrodes  in  his  vest. 
Although  this  may  seem  rather  fanciful,  it 
is  within  the  realm  of  possibility.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  already  been  shown 
that  human  beings  can  track  a  target  quite 
well  when  information  about  the  position 


of  the  target  is  fed  to  them  by  way  of  a 
vibratory  stimulus  applied  to  the  skin 
(Hahn  and  Durr,  1961). 2  The  next  step 
to  a  guidance  device  is  not  a  very  big  one. 

To  conclude,  communication  by  means 
of  electrical  stimulation  of  the  skin  sug¬ 
gests  many  challenging  possibilities.  The 
task  of  providing  suitable  hardware  that  is 
cheap,  light,  small  and  effective  will  be  a 
formidable  one.  A  great  amount  of  labora¬ 
tory  research  must  be  conducted  before 
enough  information  is  available  to  permit 
the  recommendation  of  practical  uses  of 
the  “language  of  the  skin.”  However,  the 
research  is  underway,  and  it  shows  promise 
of  bearing  fruit. 
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Volunteer  Work  with 

the  Handicapped 


Before  launching  into  our  broad  sub¬ 
ject  “Volunteer  Work  with  the  Handicap¬ 
ped,”  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  intro¬ 
ductory  comments  to  help  put  our  subject 
into  a  manageable  perspective.  First  of 
all,  it  is  not  possible  to  cover  such  a  broad 
subject  with  thoroughness  in  the  limited 
period  available  on  this  occasion.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  have  selected  certain  elements  of  the 
subject  which  I  believe  could  be  helpful 
to  you  and  which  need  re-emphasis  from 
time  to  time. 

Secondly,  while  I  will  emphasize  in  this 
presentation  the  scientific  or  technical  as¬ 
pects  of  programming,  I  am  fully  cognizant 
of  the  importance  of  the  other  two  pro¬ 
gram  elements,  the  spiritual  or  motiva¬ 
tional  and  the  administrative.  In  other 
words,  all  programs  are  composed  of  three 
elements,  the  spiritual  or  motivational,  the 
scientific  or  technical,  and  the  administra¬ 
tive. 

The  spiritual  element  has  been  ably 
presented  both  at  this  national  conference 
and  in  many  preceding  ones  in  a  number 
of  eloquent  addresses.  In  fact,  as  one 
peruses  your  proceedings  of  recent  years  or 
your  history  of  the  last  114  years  in  the 
United  States,  he  finds  an  overwhelming 
emphasis  on  the  spiritual  and  motivational 
facets  of  your  programs,  with  a  constant 
and  consistent  recognition  of  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  individual.  For  this  you 
are  to  be  commended,  for  it  is  a  dimension 
of  programming  frequently  lacking  or 

Dr.  Fitzgerald,  is  the  director  of  the  Bureau,  of 
Community  Surveys,  Division  of  Community  Serv¬ 
ices,  American  Foundation  far  the  Blind.  He  pre¬ 
sented  this  paper  at  the  annual  program  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities  and 
Superior  Council  of  the  U.  S.  Society  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  in  Atlantic  City  last  September. 

This  address  will  appear  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
annual  program  meeting  which  will  be  published 
shortly. 


H.  KENNETH  FITZGERALD,  D.S.W. 

greatly  diluted  in  some  social  welfare  ac¬ 
tivities  in  modern  society. 

In  perusing  these  same  materials,  i.e. 
your  proceedings  and  history,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  other  two  facets  of  programming, 
namely  the  technical  or  scientific  and  the 
administrative,  have  not  been  considered 
with  the  same  thoroughness  as  the  spiritual. 

The  administrative  portion  is  the  process 
of  organizing,  managing,  and  directing  the 
use  of  the  scientific  or  technical  elements. 
It  is  clearly  reflected  in  your  proceedings 
of  recent  years  that  you  are  not  content 
with  the  administrative  portion  of  your 
activities.  You  have  raised  questions  again 
and  again  as  to  your  place  in  today’s  so¬ 
ciety,  your  relationship  to  Diocesan  Bu¬ 
reaus  of  Catholic  Charities,  to  other  social 
welfare  agencies,  both  public  and  vol¬ 
untary,  and  to  community  planning  and 
social  action  activities.  May  I  urge  you  to 
continue  this  self-review  and  self-criticism, 
for  it  is  out  of  such  probings  that  growth, 
improvement,  and  progress  take  place. 
This  attitude  of  careful  investigation  re¬ 
garding  the  fundamental  scope  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  work  is  most  healthy.  Such  direct 
examination  can  lead  to  positive  conclu¬ 
sions  regarding  the  specific  future  activities 
of  the  Society  in  any  given  community. 

The  third  component  of  programming 
is  the  scientific  or  technical  element.  We 
are  here  speaking  of  the  areas  of  spe¬ 
cialized  knowledge  and  practice  by  which 
program  results  are  produced  and  applied. 
It  is  this  facet  of  programming  to  which 
the  Society  has  directed  the  least  attention 
in  recent  years.  The  words  of  Bishop 
Byrne,  your  national  spiritual  director,  re¬ 
garding  spirituality,  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  scientific  or  technical  component  of 
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programming.  In  the  Prologue  to  the  1961 
Proceedings,  he  wrote: 

“This  spirituality  is  not  something  to  be 
achieved  once  and  for  all.  Its  achievement 
is  a  continuously  formative  process,  de¬ 
manding  study,  meditation,  spiritual  exer¬ 
cises  and  life-long  perseverance.  If  spiri¬ 
tuality  is  so  considered  and  so  pursued, 
there  will  be  a  constant  deepening  in  one’s 
very  being.”1 

Just  as  these  words  apply  to  the  spiritual 
aspects  of  programming  they  apply  to  the 
scientific  or  technical.  Rephrased,  the 
scientific  component  of  programming  re¬ 
quires  constant  study  and  seeking  of 
knowledge  and  a  continuous  review  of 
procedures  and  practices  which  will  enable 
the  volunteer  to  more  adequately  aid  the 
persons  he  is  serving. 

I  should  like  to  review  with  you  a  few 
concepts  of  technical  or  scientific  informa¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  work  with  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  persons.  First  of  all, 
what  is  the  size  of  the  problem  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about?  It  is  monumental:  from  the 
facts  gathered  in  the  U.  S.  National  Health 
Survey  of  1957-1 958, 8  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  about  24,000,000  impairments 
among  the  civilian  noninstitutional  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  United  States.  Expresed  in 
another  way,  approximately  141  of  every 
1,000  persons  suffer  some  kind  of  an  im¬ 
pairment.  The  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  estimates  that  there  are  ap¬ 
proximately  2,250,000  persons  in  the 
country  who  could  benefit  from  vocational 
rehabilitation  services. 

Over  and  above  this  group  suffering 
from  long-range  impairments,  each  of  us 
suffers  an  average  of  2.6  acute  conditions 
each  year,  that  is,  brief  illness  of  less  than 
three  months’  duration. 

No  exact  figures  are  available  on  mental 
illness;  however,  each  year  over  one  mil¬ 
lion  persons,  or  1  in  180,  are  hospitalized 
for  mental  illness,  and  another  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  are  treated  in  mental 
health  clinics  and  psychiatrists’  offices. 

In  a  recent  address  a  member  of  the 


President’s  Commission  on  Mental  Re¬ 
tardation  stated  that  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  5,000,000  mentally  retarded  per¬ 
sons  in  the  United  States,  or  28  per  1,000. 

Realizing  the  enormous  size  and  scope 
of  the  problem  of  physical  and  mental  ill¬ 
ness  in  this  country,  I  should  like  to  select 
just  one  group  for  discussion,  namely,  the 
blind — noting  that  many  of  the  principles 
which  apply  to  work  with  the  blind  can  be 
applied  to  work  with  other  handicapped 
groups  as  well. 

What  are  some  of  the  areas  of  scientific 
or  technical  knowledge  that  members  of 
volunteer  associations  should  be  aware  of 
if  they  are  to  work  with  blind  persons  in 
a  volunteer  capacity? 

First  of  all,  they  should  have  some 
awareness  of  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
problem  within  their  community.  This 
knowledge  is  required  to  facilitate  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  greatest  areas  of  need  and  of 
those  age  groups  most  in  need  of  service. 
For  example,  in  the  United  States  there 
are  almost  400,000  blind  persons,  i.e. 
legally  blind,  or  about  2.14  per  thousand. 
The  rate  varies  from  state  to  state  based 
on  a  number  of  factors;  however,  using 
such  rates  we  can  estimate  somewhat  re¬ 
liably  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  each 
state.  For  example,  in  New  York  State 
there  are  about  33,000;  in  Virginia  10,300; 
in  Washington  State  5,000,  etc.  In  general, 
we  can  estimate  that  fifty  of  every  hun¬ 
dred  blind  persons  are  in  the  sixty-five- 
and-over  age  bracket  and  of  the  remaining 
half,  ten  are  children  and  forty  are  adults 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty-five. 
This  is  important  to  know  because  the 
kinds  of  services  that  children  require  are 
quite  different  from  those  the  other  age 
groups  require.  Thus,  the  composition  of 
any  disability  group  is  of  extreme  impor¬ 
tance  so  that  services  can  be  tailored  to 
meet  varying  needs. 

The  Effects  of  a  Disability 

Another  important  area  of  knowledge  is 
what  the  disability  does  to  people  when  it 
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has  happened.  Father  Thomas  Carroll,  the 
director  of  the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind 
in  Boston,  has  written  an  outstanding  book 
filled  with  fundamental  ideas  about  blind¬ 
ness  and  its  effects  upon  individuals  who 
are  so  afflicted.  He  first  analyses  the  losses 
which  make  up  the  handicap  of  blindness 
and  then  discusses  “the  problems  of  re¬ 
storing  or  substituting  for  what  has  been 
lost,  building  up  to  the  total  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  person.”2 

In  all,  Father  Carroll  lists  twenty  losses 
due  to  blindness.  In  other  words,  there  are 
at  least  twenty  areas  to  which  attention 
needs  to  be  given  in  understanding  blind¬ 
ness  and  its  impact  upon  the  individual. 
Among  these  are: 

1.  Loss  of  physical  integrity. 

2.  Loss  of  mobility. 

3.  Loss  of  techniques  of  daily  living. 

4.  Loss  of  ease  of  written  communi¬ 
cation. 

5.  Loss  of  recreation. 

6.  Loss  of  personal  independence,  etc. 

7.  Loss  of  total  personality  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Following  this  carefully  developed  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  twenty  losses  that  may  accom¬ 
pany  blindness,  Father  Carroll  discusses 
the  twenty  restorations  required  to  help 
the  blind  person  to  build  up  to  total  re¬ 
habilitation  so  he  can  return  to  his  rightful 
place  in  society.  This  comprehensive  re¬ 
habilitation  effort  contains  four  main 
phases: 

1.  Training  the  other  senses  to  take  over 
the  role  of  sight. 

2.  Training  in  skills  and  the  use  of  devices. 

3.  Restoring  psychological  security. 

4.  Influencing  the  attitude  of  his  society 
to  him  and  assisting  him  to  meet  the 
prevailing  attitudes.3 

Father  Carroll  further  points  out  two 
facts  that  need  to  be  kept  in  mind  espe¬ 
cially  as  blindness  affects  the  individual. 
They  are: 


1.  The  various  effects  of  blindness  cannot 
be  completely  separated  and  distin¬ 
guished  by  analysis.  “They  are  blows 
to  a  human  life — to  the  life  of  one 
organism,  one  person,  and  so  they  nec¬ 
essarily  interweave.”4 

2.  “The  second  fact  to  remember  is  that 
these  losses,  which  are  equally  severe  in 
themselves,  are  also  felt  in  different  ways 
and  to  different  degrees  by  different 
people.”5 

It  is  believed  that  few  persons  suffer 
in  all  twenty  areas.  Therefore,  the  result¬ 
ing  program  of  rehabilitation  for  these  per¬ 
sons  must  be  individualized  according  to 
the  losses  suffered.  Father  Carroll  has 
made  a  monumental  contribution  to  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind  by  his  “analysis 
re-synthesis”  method,  and  he  believes  this 
method  may  prove  useful  in  working  with 
other  major  disabilities,  i.e.,  an  analysis  of 
the  losses  due  to  a  disability  followed  by 
a  program  of  rehabilitation  geared  to  re¬ 
synthesizing  the  strengths  of  the  individual. 
His  point  of  view  undoubtedly  is  valid,  for 
some  of  the  losses  due  to  blindness  would 
have  parallels  in  other  disabilities.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  loss  of  mobility  would  be  as 
serious  a  problem  to  the  double  amputee 
as  to  the  blind  person.  The  method  of 
restoration  of  mobility  skills  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  different.  In  one  instance,  it  would 
be  cane  travel  or  guide  dog  and  in  the 
other  the  use  of  artificial  legs,  crutches,  or 
wheel  chair,  or  a  combination  of  these. 

Shock  and  Depression 

A  second  frame  of  reference  that  is  im¬ 
portant  for  understanding  blindness  has 
been  expressed  by  Dr.  Cholden  in  A  Psy¬ 
chiatrist  Works  with  Blindness.  He  writes, 
“If  an  adult  suffers  loss  of  sight  with  any 
degree  of  suddenness,  he  will  usually  react 
with  a  state  of  psychological  immobility 
that  can  best  be  described  as  a  state  of 
shock.”6  This  period  may  last  from  a  few 
days  to  a  few  weeks.  Dr.  Cholden  also  ex¬ 
presses  the  view  that,  “The  longer  the 
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shock  state,  and/or  the  greater  the  number 
of  shock  episodes,  the  more  difficult  is  the 
person’s  rehabilitation  to  blindness.”7  He 
also  believes  it  would  be  unwise  to  abort 
or  change  the  course  of  this  state  of  tem¬ 
porary  emotional  withdrawal  or  shock. 

This  initial  period  of  shock  is  followed 
by  a  state  of  depression  in  which  there 
are  feelings  of  self-recrimination,  feelings 
of  hopelessness,  self-pity,  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  meeting  problems,  etc. 

The  important  aspect  of  these  two  peri¬ 
ods  of  shock  and  depression  is  that  they 
are  necessary  and  normal  phases  in  the 
reorganization  process  which  must  be  lived 
through.  Too  often  friends,  relatives,  vol¬ 
unteers  and  others  who  come  in  contact 
with  the  blind  person  prevent  the  patient's 
acceptance  of  his  blindness  by  their  well- 
meaning  and  sympathetic  comments.  Con¬ 
sequently  they  hinder  and  sometimes  pre¬ 
vent  the  necessary  re-adjustments  which 
are  primary  to  the  rehabilitation  process. 
Rarely  do  they  offer  hope  that  the  patient 
may  still  have  a  full  life  as  a  blind  man, 
that  it  is  only  in  some  specific  areas  that 
he  must  learn  to  live  a  different  kind  of 
life. 

Just  as  there  are  periods  of  shock  and 
depression  following  the  onset  of  blind¬ 
ness,  there  is  evidence  that  comparable  be¬ 
havior  reactions  take  place  following  the 
onset  of  most  major  physical  disabilities. 
Our  activities,  therefore,  should  not  be 
geared  to  prevent  the  shock  and  depres¬ 
sion  which  is  so  correctly  believed  to  result 
from  the  patient’s  awareness  of  his  true 
disability.  Those  who  persistently  offer 
hope  to  forestall  the  depression  are  un¬ 
aware  that  they  are  impeding  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  process.  To  the  contrary,  the  handi¬ 
capped  person  must  learn  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  fact  that  he  has  a  disability.  Then 
he  can  learn  to  live  with  his  disability. 
Therefore,  as  persons  working  with  the 
handicapped,  we  need  to  have  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  meaning  of  the  disability 
we  are  working  with  and  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  psychological  aspects  of  the 


disability  as  they  affect  the  individual. 
Without  this  understanding,  there  is  often¬ 
times  a  strong  tendency  to  over-support 
handicapped  people  in  the  guise  of  helping. 

In  other  words,  volunteer  service  with 
a  handicapped  group  involves  learning 
certain  skills  and  gaining  certain  insights. 
It  also  demands  knowledge  about  the  dis¬ 
ability  and  knowledge  about  persons  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  disability. 

Team  Work 

Another  most  important  aspect  of  vol¬ 
unteer  activity  with  the  handicapped  is  the 
fact  that  such  activities,  as  important  as 
they  may  seem,  become  useful  only  when 
channelled  properly. 

Volunteers  operate  as  members  of  the 
rehabilitation  team.  Their  activities  need 
to  be  a  part  of  the  mainstream  of  effort  on 
behalf  of  the  client.  When  volunteers  add 
to  this  total  effort,  they  serve  the  client 
effectively.  When  they  operate  alone  or 
without  reference  to  the  work  of  the  team, 
frequently  they  weaken  or  undermine  the 
total  service. 

Therefore  to  achieve  this  level  of  team 
work,  conference  members  should  work 
closely  with  professional  staff  members 
and  consult  them  before  moving  off  the 
beaten  path.  They  should  cooperate  closely 
with  the  staff  of  rehabilitation  centers, 
medical  facilities,  health  agencies,  family 
agencies,  etc.,  depending  upon  which 
agency  is  carrying  primary  responsibility 
for  working  with  the  client.  I  make  this 
statement  fully  aware  that  there  is  a  de¬ 
gree  of  reservation  among  some  of  your 
members  toward  professionals,  but  this  at¬ 
titude  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  history 
and  development  of  the  Society.  The  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society  pioneered  in  help¬ 
ing  to  found  several  professional  schools 
of  social  work  in  this  country  and,  in  No¬ 
vember,  1961,  The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Quarterly  hailed  this  movement  to  create 
professional  schools  of  social  work  as  “one 
of  the  most  helpful  signs  of  progress  in 
Catholic  relief  work.”9  In  addition  to  this, 
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some  Conferences  have  granted  scholar¬ 
ships  for  professional  training  in  social 
work,  and  others  regularly  employ  pro¬ 
fessionally  qualified  staff's. 

Volunteer  activities  are  required  by  all 
disability  groups  to  supplement  and  round 
out  the  work  of  the  agencies  and  their  pro¬ 
fessional  staffs.  The  types  of  activities 
would  necessarily  vary  according  to  the 
specialized  needs  of  the  group  and  of  the 
individual.  Among  blind  persons,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  some  of  the  volunteer  skills  and 
interests  needed  are:  braille  transcribers; 
volunteer  drivers  for  children;  volunteer 
drivers  for  adults;  large-type  transcribers; 
recording  transcribers;  reading  volunteers 
for  adults,  especially  college  students;  vol¬ 
unteers  for  social  or  recreational  activities; 
arts  and  crafts  volunteers;  friendly  visiting 
in  the  home  to  assist  in  such  matters  as 
letter  writing,  special  shopping  trips,  etc. 
A  similar  list  can  be  drawn  up  for  most 
disability  groups. 

Activities  of  the  kind  and  scope  just  re¬ 
ferred  to  call  for  a  high  degree  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  Conferences  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  and  existing  health  and  welfare 
agencies  in  their  communities.  Such  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Society  as  demonstrated  by  some  of 
your  leaders.  Msgr.  McColgan  in  his  com¬ 
prehensive  volume,  A  Century  of  Charity, 
writes  of  Thomas  Mulry,  your  most  out¬ 
standing  leader  in  this  country,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“He  (Mulry)  was  convinced  that  one 
who  professes  belief  in  an  abstract  prin¬ 
ciple,  like  cooperation,  should  not  be  in¬ 
different  to  every  effort  to  put  it  into  prac¬ 
tice.  He  felt  that  if  one  espouses  the 
principle  of  cooperation  in  relief  work,  he 
should  be  prepared  to  adopt  every  reason¬ 
able  measure  that  will  make  cooperation 
possible.”10 

Mulry’s  concept  of  cooperation  indicates 
clearly  that  the  Society  and  its  Confer¬ 
ences  should  be  in  the  vanguard  of  seek¬ 
ing  cooperation  so  that  they  can  most 
effectively  serve  those  requiring  its  help. 


Specialized  Training 

Work  with  the  handicapped  calls  for 
specialized  training.  It  is  important  that 
such  training  take  place  before  programs 
are  launched.  This  training  can  ideally  be 
carried  out  through  the  Society’s  Ozanam 
Schools.  In  planning  for  such  training  ses¬ 
sions,  it  would  be  helpful  to  secure  pro¬ 
fessional  guidance  in  preparing  the  format 
of  the  meetings.  Also,  lectures  should  be 
presented  by  people  skilled  in  teaching  as 
well  as  knowledgeable  in  their  particular 
field. 

For  example,  in  planning  a  program  on 
blindness,  the  staff  of  the  local  voluntary 
association  for  the  blind  or  the  state  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  blind  could  be  most  helpful  in 
delineating  the  kinds  of  subject  matter  that 
ought  to  be  reviewed.  The  staffs  of  these 
agencies  could  also  conduct  some  of  the 
meetings  or  help  to  secure  competent 
leaders  in  the  field.  In  projecting  such  a 
training  program,  several  periods  should 
be  devoted  to: 

1 .  Background  knowledge  about  blindness. 

2.  Problems  created  by  the  disability  of 
blindness. 

3.  Information  regarding  how  the  local 
agencies  attack  these  problems  and 
work  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
client. 

4.  A  review  of  resources  available  for 
helping  the  client. 

5.  The  role  and  function  of  volunteers  in 
serving  blind  persons,  including  con¬ 
crete  case  illustrations. 

Over  a  period  of  several  years,  different 
disability  groups  could  be  focused  upon. 
There  is  much  specialized  knowledge  about 
each  disability  that  is  important  if  your 
work  is  to  achieve  the  highest  level  of 
aspiration  for  the  individual  person  whom 
you  serve. 

Through  the  salvage  bureau  activities 
of  some  Conferences,  a  number  of  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  have  been  given  to 
handicapped  or  mentally  retarded  persons. 
While  such  employment  may  in  and  of  it- 
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self  be  worthwhile,  questions  can  be  raised 
as  to  the  purposes  of  this  employment  as 
it  affects  the  individual. 

Are  salvage  bureau  programs  conceived 
as  being  comparable  to  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  employment?  If  so,  is  the  focus  on 
the  development  of  work  tolerance  and 
the  development  of  job  skills  which  will 
enable  the  handicapped  person  to  move  on 
to  the  open  employment  market?  Is  the 
purpose  to  provide  employment  of  a  long- 
range  nature  for  those  unable  to  make  the 
grade  in  the  open  employment  market? 
Are  placements  in  the  bureaus  being  made 
in  close  cooperation  with  vocational  coun¬ 
seling  services?  In  other  words,  are  these 
employment  opportunities  part  of  a  re¬ 
habilitation  plan  to  assist  the  individual 
to  reach  his  maximum  level  of  compe¬ 
tence?  These  are  questions  that  require 
careful  review  and  examination  as  you 
continue  and  expand  work  with  the  handi¬ 
capped.  It  may  mean  the  employment  of 
staff  with  professional  skills  so  that  salvage 
bureaus  can  provide  more  effective  services 
in  assisting  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped. 

To  summarize,  work  with  the  handi¬ 
capped  is  an  exciting  field  opening  many 
new  vistas  and  horizons  of  service  for  both 
the  volunteer  and  the  professional.  It  calls 
for  a  total  approach  through  a  balanced 
program.  The  three  basic  elements  of 
such  a  program  are  the  spiritual,  the  ad¬ 
ministrative,  and  the  scientific  or  technical. 


Some  of  the  more  important  technical  or 

scientific  aspects  of  programming  that  re¬ 
quire  careful  consideration  are: 

1.  An  awareness  of  the  size  and  scope  of 
the  problem  within  the  community,  with 
special  emphasis  on  different  age  group¬ 
ings. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  what  the  disability  does 
to  people  when  it  has  happened.  What 
are  the  losses  which  make  up  the  handi¬ 
cap  and  what  are  the  restorations  re¬ 
quired  to  help  rehabilitate  the  person? 

3.  A  recognition  that  a  disability  affects 
each  individual  differently. 

4.  An  understanding  of  the  phases  of 
shock  and  depression  as  necessary  and 
normal  in  the  reorganization  process. 

5.  A  recognition  that  volunteer  service 
with  handicap  groups  involves  gaining 
certain  basic  skills  and  knowledge  about 
persons  suffering  from  the  disability. 

6.  Volunteer  activities  become  useful  only 
when  channelled  properly.  Such  chan¬ 
nelling  requires  close  working  relation¬ 
ships  with  professional  staff  members 
of  agencies  involved. 

7.  Work  with  the  handicapped  calls  for 
additional  training  which  can  well  be 
carried  out  through  your  Ozanam 
Schools. 

8.  Salvage  bureau  programs  need  to  be 
looked  at  in  the  light  of  modern  con¬ 
cepts  of  rehabilitation  to  determine  if 
their  functions  in  serving  the  handi¬ 
capped  can  be  enlarged  upon. 
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A  Study  of  the  Incidence  of  Speech  Deviations 
Among  Visually  Handicapped  Children 

L.  E.  MINER 


Since  this  writer  has  been  employed  as 
the  speech  and  hearing  therapist  at  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  he  has  ob¬ 
served  a  higher  incidence  of  speech  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  visually  handicapped  than  is 
usually  found  in  public  schools  for  sighted 
students.  Both  speech  and  hearing  science 
and  education  of  the  blind,  as  separate  dis¬ 
ciplines,  have  acquired  much  knowledge 
in  recent  years.  Numerous  discoveries  await 
the  researchers,  however,  who  combine 
both  areas  to  investigate  speech  and  hear¬ 
ing  problems  of  the  blind.  Currently,  the 
literature  is  lacking  much  information  on 
this  compound  area  of  special  education. 

The  little  information  available  regard¬ 
ing  the  incidence  of  speech  problems  of 
the  blind  is  contradictory.  Stinchfield  in¬ 
vestigated  speech  disorders  at  the  Over¬ 
brook  School  for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Watertown,  Massachu¬ 
setts.* 1  She  found  that  49  per  cent  of  the 
children  surveyed  had  some  form  of  speech 
problem.  In  contrast  to  the  statistics  of  the 
Stinchfield  report  are  the  findings  of  Rowe.2 
She  surveyed  children  in  the  Northern 
California  area  and  discovered  that  6.7 
per  cent  of  the  children  would  benefit  from 
speech  therapy. 

Several  factors  can  account  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  percentages  arrived  at  in  the  two 
studies.  Different  populations  were  used; 
one  study  surveyed  just  residential  schools, 
whereas  the  other  did  not;  the  schools 
have  different  admission  standards;  differ¬ 
ences  in  testing  procedures  can  be  found. 
Consequently,  examination  of  the  incidence 

Mr.  Miner  is  speecch  and  hearing  therapist  at  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 

*  Ed.  Note:  Some  of  the  material  originally  pre¬ 
sented  in  tabular  form  by  the  author  of  this  article 
has  been  translated  to  narrative  form. 
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of  speech  deviations  among  the  visually 
handicapped  is  warranted  because  (1)  little 
information  exists  in  this  area,  and  (2)  the 
existing  information  is  contradictory. 

Many  disturbing  questions  remain  un¬ 
answered.  This  study  attempts  to  answer 
some  of  the  basic  questions  and  to  suggest 
directions  for  further  investigations — spe¬ 
cifically: 

1)  What  is  the  incidence  of  speech  devia¬ 
tions  among  the  visually  handicapped? 

2)  In  general  terms,  how  do  these  inci¬ 
dences  compare  with  similar  public 
school  figures? 

3)  Is  there  any  correlation  between  speech 
deviations  and  type  of  visual  loss? 

4)  Is  there  any  correlation  between  speech 
deviations  and  types  of  educational  place¬ 
ment? 

5)  What  literature  is  available  pertaining 
to  the  speech  and  hearing  problems  of 
the  blind? 

Procedure 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-three  elemen¬ 
tary  school  children  from  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Illinois  Braille 
and  Sight  Saving  School  are  included  in 
this  study.  Both  elementary  schools  had 
kindergarten  through  the  sixth  grades  re¬ 
presented,  as  well  as  several  “special”  class¬ 
rooms  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  emo¬ 
tionally  disturbed. 

In  order  to  identify  the  children  with 
speech  deviations,  the  therapist  conversed 
with  each  child,  and  had  him  read  and/or 
repeat  control  sentences,  and  count.  Neither 
school  was  receiving  the  services  of  a 
speech  and  hearing  therapist  at  the  time 
the  surveys  were  made,  nor  had  received 
such  services  for  at  least  five  years  prior 
to  the  survey.  (The  Michigan  survey  was 
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made  in  March,  1961;  the  Illinois  survey 
in  April,  1962.) 

Each  child  had  been  seen  by  an  ophthal¬ 
mologist  and  was  diagnosed  to  be  legally 
blind  (defined  as  20/200  corrected  vision 
in  the  better  eye,  or  less).  This  report 
distinguishes  the  children  on  the  basis  of 
type  of  education  placement,  either  braille 
or  sight  saving. 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  a  speech 
deviation  refers  to  an  error  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  speech  regardless  of  the  age  of  the 
child.  Deviations  in  speech  may  involve: 

1)  Articulation — the  substitution,  distor¬ 
tion,  and/or  omission  of  a  speech 
sound,  a  misarticulation. 

2)  Voice — atypical  patterns  of  pitch,  loud¬ 
ness,  or  quality  which  are  not  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  sex  and  chronological  age 
of  the  speaker. 

3)  Voice  and  Articulation — any  combina¬ 
tion  of  1)  and  2)  above. 

4)  Language — a  difficulty  in  receiving 
speech  of  others  and/or  using  speech 
projectively. 

5)  Stuttering — disturbance  in  the  time  re¬ 
lationship  of  speaking. 

6)  Cerebral  Palsy — a  paralysis  or  muscle 
incoordination  of  the  speech  muscula¬ 
ture  due  to  an  intracranial  lesion. 

7)  Cleft  Palate — a  congenital  fissure  of  the 
soft  palate,  sometimes  extending  through 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  premaxilla  and 
upper  lip. 

The  category  of  Hearing  Loss  is  inten¬ 
tionally  omitted  from  the  list  of  deviations. 
Both  schools  operate  a  department  for  the 
deaf-blind  and  such  children  would  be  in 
this  department  instead  of  the  regular  class¬ 
room.  They  were  omitted  from  the  survey 
because  of  the  wide  variations  in  these 
types  of  children.  Also,  the  children  with 
language  deviations  include  organic  factors 
(such  as  aphasia)  and  non-organic  factors 
(such  as  delayed  language).  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  language  category  broad 
because  extensive  diagnostic  information 
was  not  available. 


Analysis  of  Data 

The  findings  of  the  survey  are  indicated 
below: 

1.  Number  included  in  survey  293 

Michigan  176 

Illinois  1 17 

2.  Number  of  deviations  found  99 

3.  Per  cent  of  deviations  found  33.8% 

Table  I.  Analysis  of  Deviations 


Deviation 

Number  of  S.  D. 

Per  cent  of 
number 
with  S.  D. 

Articulation 

73 

24.9 

Voice 

10 

3.4 

Voice  and  Articulation 

6 

2.1 

Language 

7 

2.4 

Stuttering 

1 

.3 

Cleft  Palate 

0* 

.0 

Cerebral  Palsy 

2 

.7 

Totals 

99 

33.8 

*  Two  cleft  palate  students  were  observed  in  the 
survey;  however,  their  speech  was  not  considered  to  be  a 
deviation. 


It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  approxi¬ 
mately  one  child  in  every  three  had  some 
type  of  speech  deviation.  Johnson  places 
the  incidence  of  speech  defects  among 
children  in  public  elementary  grades  from 
5  to  10  per  cent.3 

Of  the  total  group  surveyed,  24  per  cent 
were  judged  to  have  articulatory  difficulties. 
Most  of  the  difficult  sounds  were  s,  r,  th 
(unvoiced),  /,  and  v.  There  were  more 
substitutions  than  distortions,  with  omis¬ 
sions  occuring  least  frequently.  Johnson  also 
observed:  “On  the  basis  of  speech  correc¬ 
tion  experience  in  the  public  schools,  there 
is  fairly  general  agreement  that  2  to  3  per 
cent  of  school  children  have  serious  articu¬ 
latory  defects,  another  2  to  3  per  cent  have 
less  severe  defects  which  definitely  require 
special  attention,  still  another  3  to  5  per 
cent  would  profit  considerably  from  speech 
correction  although  their  defects  are  con- 
paratively  mild  or  inconsequential  for  most 
ordinary  purposes.”3 

Three  and  four-tenths  per  cent  of  the 
children  were  judged  to  have  voice  prob¬ 
lems.  Most  of  these  were  deviations  in 
quality.  Johnson  states  that  although  esti¬ 
mates  vary,  probably  from  1  to  2  per 
cent  of  school  children  present  significant 
voice  problems.3 
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Two  and  four-tenths  per  cent  of  the 
children  were  judged  to  have  language 
problems.  Lack  of  information  prohibited 
a  more  specific  breakdown.  Much  has  yet 
to  be  learned  about  this  area  of  commu¬ 
nication  disorder  before  a  meaningful  com¬ 
parison  can  be  made  with  public  school  in¬ 
cidences. 

One  child  was  found  to  have  a  stuttering 
speech.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  boy 
was  a  partially  sighted  student  with  a  his¬ 
tory  of  extensive  neurological  damage  at 
birth.  In  some  respects,  he  did  not  fit  the 


patterns  of  speech  behavior  that  one  might 
expect  of  a  stutterer.  He  is  being  educated 
in  a  “special”  classroom.  This  writer  has 
yet  to  see  a  totally  blind  stutterer  and  in 
this  connection,  Rowe  states  “No  child 
was  considered  by  the  therapists  to  be 
stuttering.”2 

Thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  total  braille 
group  surveyed  had  speech  deviations; 
35.8  per  cent  of  the  total  sight  saving  group 
had  speech  deviations. 

Table  2  gives  a  breakdown  in  terms  of 
each  type  of  deviation. 


Table  2.  A  Comparison  of  Each  Type  of  Deviation  and  Type  of  Educational  Placement 


Number 

Number  in 
Braille 

Deviation 

with  S.  D. 

with  S.  D. 

Articulation 

73 

51 

Voice 

10 

9 

V  and  A 

6 

4 

Language 

7 

5 

Stuttering 

1 

0 

Cerebral  Palsy 

2 

1 

Cleft  Palate 

0 

0 

Totals 

99 

70 

There  were  fifty-seven  boys  and  forty- 
two  girls  in  the  speech  deviation  group. 

Table  3  compares  the  types  of  deviations 
of  the  boys  against  the  girls  in  the  speech 
deviation  group. 

Table  3  illustrates  that  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  boys  had  speech  deviations  than 
girls,  within  the  speech  deviation  group. 

Comparing  speech  deviations  and  normal 
speaking  in  terms  of  sex,  of  164  boys, 
26.2  per  cent  were  deviations  in  articula¬ 
tion,  1.8  per  cent  in  voice,  2.4  per  cent  in 
articulation  and  voice,  3.1  per  cent  in  lan¬ 
guage,  .6  per  cent  in  stuttering,  and  .6  per 
cent  in  cerebral  palsy.  Of  129  girls,  23.2 
per  cent  were  in  deviations  in  articulation, 
5.4  per  cent  in  voice,  1.6  per  cent  in  ar¬ 


Per  cent  in 

Number  in 

Per  cent  in 

Braille 

Sight  Saving 

Sight  Saving 

with  S.  D. 

with  S.  D. 

with  S.  D. 

69.9 

22 

30.1 

90.0 

1 

10.0 

66.7 

2 

33.3 

71.4 

2 

28.6 

0.0 

1 

100.0 

50.0 

1 

50.0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

33.0 

29 

35.8 

ticulation  and  voice,  1.6  per  cent  in  lan¬ 
guage,  and  .8  per  cent  in  cerebral  palsy. 

Of  the  total  group  surveyed,  34.8  per 
cent  of  the  boys  and  32.6  per  cent  of  the 
girls  had  speech  deviations.  In  public 
schools,  most  surveys  show  that  more  boys 
have  speech  problems  than  the  girls. 

In  studying  the  vision  diagnosis  of  chil¬ 
dren  with  speech  deviations,  over  twenty 
different  eye  conditions  were  found.  A 
large  majority  of  the  etiologies  fell  into  the 
five  categories  listed  below.  Some  students 
had  more  than  one  eye  pathology;  in  such 
cases,  two  or  more  eye  disorders  were  listed 
for  one  student.  Hence,  in  the  totals  below, 
they  may  not  be  exactly  even,  due  to  the 
counting  of  multiple  eye  conditions. 


Table  3.  A  Comparison  of  the  Number  of  Speech  Deviations  of  the  Boys  with  the  Girls 


Speech  Deviation 

Number 
of  S.  D. 

Number  of 
Boys  with 

S.  D. 

Per  cent  of 
Boys  with 

S.  D. 

Number  of 
Girls  with 

S.  D. 

Per  cent  of 
Girls  with 
S.  D. 

Articulation 

73 

43 

58.9 

30 

41.1 

Voice 

10 

3 

30.0 

7 

70.0 

V  and  A 

6 

4 

66.7 

2 

33.3 

Language 

7 

5 

71.4 

2 

28.6 

Stuttering 

1 

1 

00.0 

0 

00.0 

Cerebral  Palsv 

2 

1 

50.0 

1 

50.0 

Cleft  Palate 

0 

0 

00.0 

0 

00.0 

Totals 

99 

57 

57.6 

42 

42.4 
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The  major  eye  pathologies  of  the  group 
with  speech  deviations  were:  retrolental 
fibroplasia,  54.6  per  cent;  optic  atrophy, 
14.1  per  cent;  nystagmus,  11.1  per  cent; 
cataracts,  9.1  per  cent;  glaucoma,  6.1  per 
cent;  miscellaneous,  33.0  per  cent. 

In  summary,  more  children  with  speech 
deviations  had  retrolental  fibroplasia  than 
any  other  type  of  eye  diagnosis.  It  must 
not  be  assumed,  however,  that  there  is  a 
direct  correlation  between  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  and  speech  deviations.  Although 
exact  figures  were  not  available  to  state 
specifically,  it  was  learned  that  both  schools 
had  more  students  with  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  than  any  other  type  of  eye  diagnosis. 
Since  the  medical  profession  has  discovered 
the  cause  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  (too 
high  a  concentration  of  oxygen  in  the  in¬ 
cubator  of  premature  babies),  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  this  visual  disorder  is  decreasing 
significantly. 

Table  4  compares  the  major  eye  diag¬ 
nosis  with  each  type  of  speech  deviation. 


Table  4.  A  Comparison  of  Major  Eye  Diagnosis 
and  Speech  Deviations 


Number 

Number  with 

Per  cent  with 

of 

V  ision 

Vision 

Speech  Deviation 

S.  D. 

Problem 

Problem 

Articulation 

RLF 

73 

42 

57.5 

Optic  Atrophy- 

13 

17.8 

Nystagmus 

9 

12.3 

Cataracts 

5 

6.9 

Glaucoma 

5 

6.9 

Miscellaneous 

20 

27.4 

Voice 

RLF 

10 

3 

30.0 

Cataracts 

2 

20.0 

Miscellaneous 

5 

50.0 

Voice  &  Articu¬ 
lation 

RLF 

6 

4 

66.7 

Miscellaneous 

2 

33.3 

Language 

RLF 

7 

4 

57.1 

Miscellaneous 

3 

42.9 

Stuttering 

Miscellaneous 

1 

1 

100.0 

Cerebral  Palsy 
Miscellaneous 

2 

2 

100.0 

Cleft  Palate 

0 

0 

0.0 

In  some  instances  the  category  of  “mis¬ 
cellaneous”  appears  rather  large;  however, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  a 
large  number  of  students  who  had  multiple 
eye  conditions.  Each  category  of  “miscel¬ 
laneous”  represents  just  one  student  with 
that  eye  condition.  For  example,  of  the 
two  “miscellaneous”  items  listed  under 


voice  and  articulation,  one  student  might 
have  had  retinitis  pigmentosa  and  the 
other  a  retinal  detachment.  Consequently, 
this  category  is  not  as  significant  as  it 
might  appear. 

There  were  more  visually  handicapped 
children  with  articulatory  disorders  than 
any  other  deviation.  Since  “articulation”  is 
the  largest  category  of  deviations  repre¬ 
sented,  Table  5  compares  it  with  the  eye 
pathologies.  The  other  categories  were 
omitted  because  of  the  small  numbers  rep¬ 
resented  and  the  lack  of  correlations. 

Table  5.  A  Comparison  of  Misarticulations  with 
the  Major  Eye  Diagnosis 


Number 

with 

Vision  Number  of  Per  cent  with 


Vision  Diagnosis 

Diagnosis 

Misarlic. 

Misartic. 

RLF 

53 

42 

77.8 

Optic  Atrophy 

14 

13 

92.9 

Nystagmus 

9 

8 

72.7 

Cataracts 

7 

5 

55.6 

Glaucoma 

5 

5 

83.3 

Miscellaneous 

33 

20 

66.7 

More  children  had  a  vision  diagnosis 


of  retrolental  fibroplasia  than  any  other 
vision  diagnosis.  Out  of  fourteen  students 
having  optic  atrophy,  thirteen  had  articu¬ 
lation  problems. 

Table  6  lists  the  ages  and  number  of 
children  with  speech  deviations. 


Table  6. 

Age  and  Frequency  of 
Speech  Deviations 

Children  with 

Number  with 

Per  cent  of  Number 

Age 

Speech  Deviations 

with  Speech  Deviations 

7 

12 

12.1 

8 

20 

20.0 

9 

17 

17.8 

10 

12 

12.0 

11 

13 

13.1 

12 

6 

6.1 

13 

9 

9.1 

14 

5 

5.1 

15 

3 

3.0 

16 

2 

2.0 

The  mean  age  was  10.1  years.  The  larg¬ 
est  drop-off  in  frequency  of  deviations  is 
at  the  age  of  eleven. 

As  the  reader  will  recall,  included  in 
this  survey  are  several  classrooms  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed.  In  just  this  group,  there  were  sixty- 
nine  students.  Thirty-one,  or  44.9  per  cent 
of  the  children  in  these  “special”  class¬ 
rooms  had  speech  deviations.  If  the  chil¬ 
dren  with  “special”  problems  are  sub- 
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tracted  from  the  total  number  surveyed, 
the  incidence  of  speech  deviations  drops 
slightly  to  30.4  per  cent. 

Summary 

This  report  has  attempted  to  investigate 
the  incidence  of  speech  deviations  among 
visually  handicapped  children.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  ninety-three  children  were  sur¬ 
veyed  and  33.8  per  cent  were  found  to  have 
some  sort  of  speech  deviation.  This  sta¬ 
tistic  is  four  to  five  times  higher  than  the 
incidence  in  public  schools,  depending  upon 
which  study  is  used  for  comparison.  The 
largest  category  of  deviations  was  “articu¬ 
lations.”  There  was  no  statistical  difference 
between  the  braille  students  and  sight-sav¬ 
ing  students  in  terms  of  speech  deviations. 
There  was  no  statistical  difference  between 
the  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  comparing 
speech  deviations.  More  children  had  a 
diagnosis  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  than  any 
other  eye  diagnosis.  The  incidence  of  ret¬ 
rolental  fibroplasia  has  decreased  signifi¬ 
cantly  among  the  blind  in  the  past  five 
years.  Consequently,  it  cannot  be  positively 
stated  that  there  is  a  correlation  between 
retrolental  fibroplasia  and  speech  devia¬ 
tions.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  out  of  fourteen  students  having  optic 
atrophy,  thirteen  had  articulation  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  not  known,  unfortunately,  how 
many  out  of  the  total  number  surveyed 
had  optic  atrophy.  The  mean  age  of  the 
children  with  speech  deviations  is  10.1 
years. 

From  this  investigation  it  cannot  be  gen¬ 


eralized  that  approximately  one-third  of  all 
blind  children  have  speech  deviations. 
Numerous  factors  alter  the  interpretation 
of  such  a  generalization.  Both  the  Michigan 
and  Illinois  schools  are  residential  schools. 
Perhaps  the  incidence  might  be  different 
in  day  school  programs.  Nevertheless,  it 
can  be  said  that  the  incidence  of  speech 
deviations  in  visually  handicapped  children 
is  higher  than  most  estimates  of  defective 
speech  in  public  school  surveys. 

Implications  for  Further 
Researching 

The  research  in  the  area  of  speech  and 
hearing  problems  of  the  blind  is  in  its 
infancy  and  many  studies  remain  to  be 
done.  Now  that  it  is  known  that  the  in¬ 
cidence  of  speech  deviations  is  higher  in 
the  visually  handicapped  than  in  the  public 
schools  for  sighted  students,  it  should  be 
determined  what  factors  contribute  to  the 
higher  incidence.  Why  do  blind  persons 
have  more  speech  problems?  What  role 
does  loss  of  vision  play  in  speech  develop¬ 
ment?  What  role  does  adjustment  to  blind¬ 
ness  play  in  speech  development? 

In  summary,  nearly  all  of  the  studies 
dealing  with  speech  and  hearing  problems 
of  the  sighted  could  be  administered  to  the 
blind;  more  information  is  needed  on  the 
effect  of  one  deprived  sense  on  the  other 
senses;  and  new  educational  and  thera¬ 
peutic  procedures  need  to  be  adapted  and 
improvised  to  meet  the  needs  of  visually 
handicapped  children  with  speech  and 
hearing  problems. 
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The  Role  of  the  Private  Agency 

in  1990 

PETER  J.  SALMON 


Under  the  chairmanship  of  Kathern  F. 
Gruber,  who  is  director  of  the  Division  of 
Program  Development  at  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  the  topic  “Blindness  in 
1990 — U.S.A.”  was  the  theme  of  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Association  held  in  De¬ 
troit  in  October.  In  this  article  Mr.  Salmon  as 
a  panel  member  presented  his  views  on  the 
role  of  the  voluntary  agency  for  the  blind 
now  and  as  it  might  be  during  the  next  quar¬ 
ter  century. 

Whenever  men  of  the  1960’s  project 
their  imaginations  to  the  world  of  the 
1990’s,  they  visualize  a  chromium  plated, 
electronic  world  in  which  technology  will 
more  than  ever  be  worshipped  at  the  altar 
of  progress.  We  are  told  that  this  new 
world  will  be  an  interplanetary  one  in  which 
atomic  power  will  run  complex  automated 
devices  that  transport,  soothe,  cure,  and 
guide  men  in  a  germ-free  atmosphere  of 
freedom  from  hard  work  and  hard  knocks. 
In  the  midst  of  this  computer-dominated 
paradise,  what  can  be  expected  to  happen 
to  our  time-tested  institutions  and  values? 
Indeed,  in  building  an  environment  con¬ 
taining  so  much  that  is  new,  will  we  be  able 
to  conserve  some  of  the  best  of  the  old? 
Because  I  shall  not  be  on  the  scene  in 
1990  I  can  make  bold  to  do  some  prog¬ 
nosticating.  If  I  should  be  wrong — sue  me 
—in  1990. 

It  is  highly  relevant  at  a  meeting  such 
as  this  to  ask:  “Will  the  voluntary  agency 
of  1990  be  an  antique  curiosity,  a  museum 
piece,  an  anachronism  in  American  so¬ 
ciety?  Or  will  the  voluntary  agency  be  a 
revitalized  instrument  of  public  service, 
riding  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  the  future?” 

Mr.  Salmon  is  the  executive  director  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  He 
has  been  aptly  called  an  “elder  statesman”  in  work 
for  the  blind,  and  speaks  from  practical  experience  in 
years  of  cooperation  and  identification  with  public  and 
private  agencies. 


Some  clues  to  the  fate  of  the  voluntary 
agency  in  the  1990’s  are  apparent  even 
today  in  the  1960’s.  Let’s  look  at  what 
has  been  happening  to  the  voluntary 
agency,  then  let’s  take  off  and  project  into 
the  future.  Standing  as  we  do  on  the 
threshold  of  this  nuclear  age,  some  of  us 
feel — and  I  do  especially — that  in  looking 
forward  we  must  grasp  firmly  those  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Judaic  virtues  we  have  lived  with 
over  the  centuries  and  draw  them  with  us 
into  this  projection.  Without  them  our 
world  will  be  a  bleak  place,  indeed.  Faith, 
hope — yes,  and  charity  in  its  broadest 
sense,  the  recognition  that  we  are  our 
brother’s  keeper — must  go  forward  with  us 
if  our  whole  structure  is  to  maintain  the 
personal,  individual  idealism  of  our  West¬ 
ern  civilization.  Without  this,  the  1990’s 
would  be  but  “sounding  brass.” 

Before  the  late  1930’s,  the  voluntary 
agency  was  the  lifeblood  of  social  welfare 
in  the  United  States.  The  early  history  of 
rehabilitation  is  a  history  of  voluntary  ef¬ 
fort,  starting  with  the  civic-minded  “Lady 
Bountiful,”  the  noblesse  oblige  of  the  early 
centuries,  continuing  with  the  concern  for 
old  soldiers  disabled  in  the  service  of  their 
kings  or  republics,  and  finally  becoming 
organized  in  schools  for  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  and  later  in  programs  for  handicapped 
and  aged  adults — among  the  first  of  these 
voluntary  agencies  for  the  blind  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  California,  and  New  York,  and 
later  still  the  Red  Cross  Institute  (now 
the  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled) 
in  New  York,  established  in  1917,  the  first 
comprehensive  rehabilitation  center  in  the 
country. 

All  of  these  developments  were  in¬ 
tensely  personal,  arising  out  of  the  needs  of 
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individuals  and  the  efforts  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  (civic  leadership  of  the 
community)  to  meet  these  needs.  They 
were  usually  confined  to  a  city  or  a  small 
geographic  area.  With  the  development  of 
a  national  sense  of  responsibility  for  hu¬ 
manitarian  purposes  and  the  overwhelming 
costs  of  conducting  social  welfare  programs 
during  the  depression  of  the  1930’s,  the 
voluntary  agencies  led  the  fight  to  intro¬ 
duce  government  enterprise  into  social  wel¬ 
fare. 

In  the  beginning,  a  pervading  philosophy 
of  “rugged  individualism”  in  government, 
and  a  suspicion  of  welfare  in  general  de¬ 
terred  government  in  its  effort  to  perform  es¬ 
sential  social  welfare  tasks.  Throughout  this 
trying  period,  voluntary  agencies  took  the 
initiative,  urging  community  after  commu¬ 
nity  and  state  after  state,  to  consider  the 
development  of  a  partnership  between  vol¬ 
untary  and  government  efforts  to  serve  the 
disadvantaged.  At  the  very  least,  the  efforts 
of  the  private  agencies  hastened  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  government’s  role  in  social 
welfare.  Certainly  their  encouragement  of 
government  participation  in  welfare,  re¬ 
habilitation,  and  health  softened  many  areas 
of  hard-core  resistance.  Since  that  time 
until  the  present,  and  from  the  present 
into  the  1990’s,  voluntary  agencies  will  be 
highly  supportive  of  national,  state,  and 
local  government  involvement  in  certain 
service  activities. 

In  many  cases,  support  of  the  public 
agency  has  become  a  major  preoccupation, 
almost  a  compulsion  with  voluntary 
agencies.  When  a  defense  is  needed,  the 
private  agencies  take  the  lead  in  defending; 
when  improved  public  awareness  is  needed, 
self-effacing  private  agencies  concentrate 
upon  informing  the  public  of  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  government  programs;  and  when 
budget  hearings  and  legislative  sessions 
come  up,  the  voluntary  agencies  take  the 
lead  in  speaking  out  for  the  needs  of  pub¬ 
lic  agencies.  At  times,  the  support  of  public 
programs  becomes  so  intense  that  the  pri¬ 
vate  agency  minimizes  its  own  function 
to  educate  the  public  about  its  work,  pre¬ 


ferring  instead  to  stress  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  public  welfare,  public  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  and  public  health  programs. 

What  have  the  consequences  been?  In 
selling  themselves  short  the  voluntary 
agencies  have  created  a  public  image  that 
sees  them  as  secondary  and,  in  some  cases, 
dispensable.  Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I 
believe  that  worthwhile  government-spon¬ 
sored  programs  merit  every  support  from 
voluntary  agencies,  but  this  support  must 
be  offered  in  a  framework  that  realistically 
assigns  values  to  both  public  and  private 
efforts.  Unless  certain  changes  occur,  the 
voluntary  agency  may  well  become  ob¬ 
solete  in  the  1990’s.  One  of  these  changes 
will  have  to  be  a  repayment  in  kind  by 
the  public  agencies.  If  obliteration  is  to  be 
avoided,  public  agencies  will  have  to  re¬ 
ciprocate  by  supporting  voluntary  agencies 
as  strongly  as  voluntary  agencies  support 
them.  Such  support  will  have  to  come  in 
the  areas  of  public  education,  legislation 
designed  to  encourage  the  development  and 
growth  of  voluntary  programs,  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  share  responsibility  in  a  rational 
way  with  privately-sponsored  programs, 
each  taking  on  those  functions  which  it 
can  most  effectively  perform. 

Functions  Worth  Preserving 

There  may  be  those  who  perceive  the 
voluntary  agency  as  a  vestigial  social  organ 
having  outlived  its  usefulness.  If  this  opin¬ 
ion  prevails  and  voluntary  programs  depart 
from  the  scene,  what  will  go  with  them? 

1.  Limited  as  they  are  by  necessary 
regulations  and  procedures  and  tied  as  they 
are  to  public  opinion  and  legislative  ex¬ 
pression  of  that  opinion,  public  agencies 
have  less  flexibility  than  voluntary  agencies. 
Time  and  again,  the  pioneering  experimen¬ 
tal  work  in  rehabilitation  has  been  carried 
on  under  voluntary  agency  auspices.  Only 
after  initial  experimentation  has  established 
the  value  of  a  program,  an  approach  or  a 
procedure,  have  the  public  agencies  been 
able  to  step  in  and  take  an  active  service 
role.  If  the  public  welfare  scene  of  the 
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1990’s  is  deprived  of  the  voluntary 
agencies,  progress  in  rehabilitation  will  be 
perceptibly  slower.  Of  equal  importance 
in  terms  of  flexibility  is  the  facility  of  a 
private  voluntary  agency  to  abandon  a 
program  that  has  outlived  its  usefulness, 
or  to  substitute  new  and  more  progressive 
methods  of  approach  as  soon  as  science 
and  technology  can  provide  them.  It  is 
possible  for  the  voluntary  agency  to  do 
this  only  because  its  leadership  reflects 
community  power  and  community  need. 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  public  structure 
keeping  its  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  local 
community  need  in  quite  the  same  way. 
It  is  also  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
public  agency  can  utilize  the  enormous 
manpower  available  to  the  local  voluntary 
agency  in  the  corps  of  lay  workers  and 
volunteers  who  do  so  much  to  extend  and 
develop  the  scope  of  the  private  voluntary 
agency’s  service.  You  are  all  familiar  with 
examples  of  this  magnificent  participation 
of  community  residents  in  the  local  health 
and  welfare  services. 

2.  There  are  certain  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices  which  have  their  roots  in  local  effort. 
Community  interest  and  community  con¬ 
ditions  often  make  certain  types  of  services 
impractical  for  state  and  national  govern¬ 
ments.  For  example,  recreation,  casework, 
certain  types  of  rehabilitation  training,  and 
educational  services  all  appear  to  function 
best  under  private  auspices  within  a  local 
community;  and  it  is  certainly  there  that 
residence  and  day  center  operation  for 
the  handicapped  function  well  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  under  private  auspices.  If  the  vol¬ 
untary  agency  has  withered  away  in  the 
1990’s,  some  or  all  of  these  services  will 
wither  with  it. 

3.  Because,  as  indicated,  the  leadership 
of  private  voluntary  agencies  is  local,  the 
impact  of  the  local  needs  upon  this  leader¬ 
ship  is  immediate;  and  the  welfare  pro¬ 
grams  to  meet  the  needs  may  be  more 
speedily  gauged  by  such  leadership  and 
implemented  into  action  by  the  application 
of  available  skills,  either  already  part  of 
the  personnel  of  the  agency  itself  or  im¬ 


plicit  in  other  community  resources  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problem 
- — either  voluntary  or  public. 

4.  Because  of  its  sensitivity  to  the  local 
problem  and  the  need  to  meet  it,  the  basic 
public  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  is  established  when  the  voluntary 
agency  has  exposed  the  community  to  the 
benefits  of  such  a  service.  We  do  not  need 
a  miraculous  spectacle  like  the  Salk  vac¬ 
cine  to  demonstrate  this  public  relations 
value  of  effective  service.  A  single  rehabil¬ 
itated  human  being  can  set  the  pattern  for 
a  whole  nation’s  point  of  view  toward  a 
given  program.  The  first  corneal  transplant 
which  gave  a  blind  man  sight  proved  this. 
It  is  equally  convincing  when  a  handicapped 
worker  is  trained  and  placed  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  job  and  pulls  his  own  weight  from 
the  start.  Statistics  are  wonderful  things 
to  work  with,  and  the  public  agency  has 
made  an  art  of  their  use;  but  it  is  not  the 
statistic — it  is  the  individual  who  has  bene- 
fitted — who  creates  the  public  attitude  by 
the  image  he  himself  reflects  in  his  own 
community.  Government  activity  is  often 
preceded  by  extensive  public  education 
efforts.  Legislators,  commissioners,  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  and  central  office  officials  are 
often  geographically  and  emotionally  re¬ 
mote  from  local  social  welfare  conditions. 
In  time,  skilled  cooperative  efforts  by  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  agencies  create  a  climate 
favorable  to  Government  involvement  in 
local  welfare,  rehabilitation,  and  health 
problems.  However,  such  a  climate  may 
be  long  in  coming  and  during  the  interim 
the  individual  citizen  may  lack  adequate 
service.  On  the  other  hand,  the  private 
agency  often  precedes  rather  than  follows 
public  opinion.  In  fact,  it  often  plays  a 
major  role  in  fashioning  this  opinion.  Thus, 
it  can  engage  in  activities  before  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  citizens  in  a  political  unit  express 
their  support  of  it  and  communicate  this 
support  to  their  representatives.  Without 
the  private  agencies,  the  citizen  of  the 
1990’s  may  have  to  wait  months,  even 
years  for  the  normal  processes  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  catch  up  to  the  computer  problems 
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of  those  days  and  to  do  something  about 
them. 

Hurdles  for  Voluntary  Agencies 

From  our  viewpoint,  the  voluntary 
agency  today  is  just  as  essential  to  the 
American  way  of  helping  people  to  meet 
their  problems  as  it  ever  was.  In  the  1990’s, 
as  pressures  build  up  to  serve  the  mass 
rather  than  the  individual,  the  voluntary 
agency  will  be  needed  even  more  to  ex¬ 
periment,  to  inform  the  community,  to  be 
sensitive  to  community  needs,  and  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  satisfy  those  needs. 

Yet,  there  are  influences  in  our  society 
that  are  making  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
the  voluntary  agency  to  prevail.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Community  Chests  and  other  co¬ 
ordinated  fund-raising  procedures,  while 
adding  a  certain  degree  of  presumed  ef¬ 
ficiency  to  the  fund-raising  effort,  convert 
philanthropy  into  a  machine-like  process. 
The  core  of  the  voluntary  agency  is  the 
interest  it  engenders  among  the  citizenry 
in  the  disadvantaged,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  mobilizes  this  interest  into  con¬ 
structive  community  action.  A  citizen  who 
writes  out  a  check  for  a  community  fund 
gains  a  sense  of  having  discharged  his  ob¬ 
ligation  to  his  fellow  citizens.  He  has  little 
further  interest  in  those  who  may  be  helped 
through  his  contribution.  Consequently,  he 
does  little  else  until  the  time  comes  for 
writing  the  next  check.  But  a  citizen  who 
supports  any  defined  service  agency  is  kept 
informed  about  that  agency,  is  asked  to 
support  it  in  noneconomic  terms,  as  well, 
and  is  given  the  role  of  representing  the 
agency  in  lay  activities.  Impairment  for 
him  is  not  an  abstraction.  He  becomes 
involved  in  the  problem;  he  helps  the  agency 
in  innumerable  non-ffnancial  ways,  and 
he  has  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  improv¬ 
ing  rehabilitation  services  to  disadvantaged 
persons.  Contributions  to  a  Community 
Chest  have  an  anonymity  and  encourage 
an  attitude  of  detachment.  Insofar  as  joint 
community  fund-raising  is  concerned,  its 
growth  in  the  next  few  decades  will  almost 
certainly  weaken  the  fabric  of  the  American 


way  in  philanthropy  and,  if  unchecked,  it 
may  contribute  to  the  ultimate  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  voluntary  agency.  It  is  possible 
that  the  voluntary  health  and  welfare 
agency  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  healthy  democracy  in  that  it 
is  private  enterprise  at  its  best — planned 
for  humane  purposes — with  unselfish  moti¬ 
vation  and  with  community  betterment  as 
its  ultimate  goal.  Having  no  profit  and 
very  little  in  glory  for  its  participants,  it 
may  be  now  one  of  the  few  remaining 
truly  great  manifestations  of  individualism. 

Another  present-day  deterrent  to  the 
voluntary  agency  lies  in  the  demands  which 
government  agencies  make  of  them.  Some¬ 
times  with  the  best  of  intentions  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  offer  their  financial  assist¬ 
ance  to  voluntary  agencies,  but  on  terms 
which  threaten  the  individuality  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  their  programs.  Thus,  in 
providing  grants  or  paying  fees  for  service 
they  may  impose  a  straitjacket  of  condi¬ 
tions  which  tend  to  make  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  just  carbon  copies  of  themselves.  Or 
they  may  demand  reports  of  such  a  nature 
and  in  such  volume  that  the  resources  of 
the  voluntary  agency  become  inextricably 
involved  in  the  red  tape  of  record  keeping 
and  reporting,  thus  limiting  their  freedom 
of  action  and  their  available  resources  to 
render  service.  Finally,  government  agen¬ 
cies  may  attempt  in  their  contracts  with 
local  voluntary  agencies  to  dictate  opera¬ 
tional  policies  and  procedures  to  them, 
hog- tying  them  to  inflexible  government 
rules  and  regulations.  It  would  seem  pref¬ 
erable,  presuming  that  standards  are  set 
by  public  agencies  for  the  service  programs 
that  will  benefit  from  their  financing,  that 
such  programs  be  financed  not  in  part,  but 
100  per  cent  by  public  funds,  and  once 
the  agency  has  been  accepted  as  a  qualified 
contracting  organization,  that  it  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  pursue  its  program  within  the 
criteria  established,  subject  to  such  im¬ 
provements  and  changes  as  it  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  agency  together  shall  decide  are  desir¬ 
able. 

But  there  are  positives  as  well.  Many 
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voluntary  agencies  are  enjoying  vigorous 
health  today.  Their  communities  are  sup¬ 
porting  them  generously,  both  in  financial 
and  spiritual  resources;  their  programs  are 
progressive  and  forward-looking;  their 
services  are  unique  and  unduplicated  by 
the  government  agencies;  and  their  staffs 
are  manned  by  personnel  who  enjoy  the 
freedom  of  action  and  opportunities  to 
create  that  are  characteristic  of  service 
with  a  voluntary  agency.  Yet,  on  balance, 
the  forces  which  threaten  the  voluntary 
agency  may  prevail  unless  certain  steps 
are  taken: 

1.  The  domain  of  each — the  government 
and  the  voluntary  agency — should  be 
spelled  out  and  mutually  respected. 

2.  Government  agencies  and  the  lay 
public  need  to  be  persuaded  of  the  fact 
that  voluntary  agencies  are  essential  to  the 
American  social  welfare  system. 

3.  Voluntary  agencies  must  retain  their 
prerogatives  to  raise  funds  independently, 
thus  educating  the  public  in  conjunction 
with  their  fund-raising  activities. 

4.  A  certain  degree  of  government  fi¬ 
nancial  support  will  be  necessary,  but  it 
must  be  as  unfettered  as  possible  with 
complex  governmental  regulations,  proce¬ 
dures,  and  reporting  machinery. 

5.  The  voluntary  welfare  agencies  of  the 
United  States  must  establish  national  bodies 
for  voluntary  self-control. 

These  five  steps,  stated  coldly,  must  be 
implemented  with  good  will  by  all  of  us — 
whether  of  public  or  of  voluntary  affilia¬ 
tion.  A  national  association  such  as  this 
one,  which  represents  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  rehabilitative  services,  creates  a  perfect 
forum  to  implement  the  sustaining  factors 
that  are  necessary  if  the  voluntary  agency 
is  to  survive.  The  association  as  such,  in 
conjunction  with  other  national  organized 
groups  including,  for  example,  in  my  own 
field,  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind,  may,  through  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  sound  standards  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  rehabilitation  services — or  for  that 


matter,  any  welfare  services — seek  an  ac¬ 
crediting  procedure.  As  we  talk  today,  in 
work  for  the  blind  such  an  exploration  is 
already  going  forward  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
whose  president,  Mr.  Jansen  Noyes,  Jr., 
has  launched  a  full-scale  study  into  the 
whole  question  of  accreditation  in  the  field 
of  work  for  the  blind.  The  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  has  al¬ 
ready  established  a  code  of  ethics  under 
which  member  agencies  complying  with 
the  code  receive  a  seal  of  good  practice. 

This,  however,  is  entirely  too  vague  a  con¬ 
trol;  and  we  are  seeking  a  method  similar 
to  that  applied  to  the  accrediting  of  uni¬ 
versities,  so  that  any  agency  holding  itself 
out  as  a  community  service  must  meet 
professional  and  other  standards  estab¬ 
lished  by  such  an  accrediting  board — not 
simply  giving  the  standards  lip  service,  but 
through  an  investigatory  procedure  found 
to  have  such  standards  in  actual  practice. 
This,  too,  is  only  part  of  the  story.  There 
must  be,  in  addition  to  accreditation,  some 
basic  state  and  federal  control  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  unnecessary  or  dupli¬ 
cative  voluntary  services  within  a  state.  No 
agency  should  be  permitted  to  function, 
to  be  incorporated,  or  to  raise  funds  until 
there  is  first  an  established  community 
need  for  the  service  it  purports  to  render — 
not  one  declared  by  the  founders  of  the 
agency,  but  known  to  exist  through  recog¬ 
nized  community  resources.  It  must  then 
show  that  it  is  able  and  ready  to  provide 
the  professional  and  other  services  which 
the  need  demands.  It  would  be  hoped,  too, 
that  existing  agencies,  through  voluntary 
action,  will  “clean  house”  and  meet  the 
standards  demanded  of  them  by  both  the 
accrediting  body  and  existing  public  con¬ 
trol.  We  must  hope  that  some  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  can  be  shown  in  this  direction  in 
this  decade.  Without  it,  public  confidence 
must  deteriorate — and  public  support,  too, 
for  existing  programs. 

There  is  already  a  very  real  public  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  extent  to  which  existing 
services  have  failed  to  meet  recognizable 
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standards,  except  in  all  too  few  and  out¬ 
standing  examples.  Further  implementa¬ 
tion  must  be  possible  through  a  recognition 
of  the  unique  status  of  the  voluntary  serv¬ 
ice — or  for  that  matter  either  public  or 
voluntary  service — insofar  as  standards  al¬ 
ready  established  concerning  types  and 
methods  of  employment  of  personnel  and 
clients  are  concerned.  The  public  agency 
is  not  confronted  with  this  problem  to  the 
same  extent  that  the  voluntary  agency  is, 
since  standards  and  requirements  for  the 
employment  of  personnel  for  local,  state 
and  federal  welfare  services  are  fairly  well 
defined.  In  addition,  the  services  to  be 
rendered  are  generally  prescribed  and  lim¬ 
ited  by  law.  While  the  voluntary  agency 
is  subject  to  much  restrictive  control,  as 
indicated  above,  it  is  confronted  with  the 
question  of  how  far  it  can  commit  itself 
and  its  funds  to  prescribed  regulatory 
forces  such  as  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law, 
etc. 

There  has  been  much  pressure  through¬ 
out  the  country  toward  unionization  of 
rehabilitative  and  welfare  work.  Some 
groups  have  already  unionized,  and  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  signed  with  groups  of 
social  workers  and  industrial  workers  in 
the  field  of  sheltered  employment  and  vol¬ 
untary  agency  personnel.  With  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  reduced  income  through  the  failure 
of  fund  raising  or  other  causes,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  same  principle  that  applies 
to  commerce  and  industry  as  a  whole  can 
apply  to  the  voluntary  agency  which  might 
not  be  able  to  meet  its  contract,  and  where 
the  civic  leadership  might  very  well  be  un¬ 
willing  to  commit  itself  to  a  contract  it 
might  not  be  able  to  fulfill.  It  would,  there¬ 
fore,  seem  that  rather  than  the  rigid  con¬ 
tractual  status  demanded  in  labor-manage¬ 
ment  contracts,  some  procedure  must  be 
found  which  will  take  this  uncertainty  of 
income  into  account;  and,  in  addition,  as 
it  relates  to  employed  handicapped  persons 
it  must  also  take  into  account  the  difficulty, 
if  not  the  impossibility,  of  such  handicapped 
workers,  particularly  those  in  the  less  com¬ 
petent  group,  to  actually  bargain  for  a 


contract.  In  the  case  of  my  own  organiza¬ 
tion,  for  example,  in  our  special  workshop 
we  employ  twenty-eight  deaf-blind  men 
and  women.  I  must  confess  I  cannot  see 
how  they  could  ever  represent  themselves, 
or  have  a  method  of  communication  for 
any  one  of  them  to  represent  the  group. 
The  negotiations  would  be  endless  and 
fruitless.  If  we  do  not  find  a  method  of 
procedure — a  self-regulatory  plan — how¬ 
ever,  one  will  most  surely  be  found  for 
us;  and  we  must  anticipate  the  closure  or 
failure  of  many  of  the  so-called  sheltered 
workshops  as  a  result. 

Nothing  in  the  foregoing  should  be  con¬ 
strued  as  indicating  on  my  part  that  I 
have  any  desire  to  excuse  the  voluntary 
agency  from  doing  its  full  share  with  re¬ 
spect  to  providing  good  working  conditions, 
adequate  rates  of  pay,  and  participation 
insofar  as  this  is  possible,  by  their  clients 
and  employees  in  securing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  best  standards  and  benefits  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  ability  of  the  voluntary 
agency  to  do  so.  The  day  has  long  since 
passed  when  there  can  be  any  hiding  be¬ 
hind  the  good  will  of  a  generous  public, 
and  not  rewarding  this  good  will  with  a 
full  measure  of  the  best  humane  and  pro¬ 
gressive  thinking  and  action  with  respect 
to  the  carrying  forward  of  the  objectives 
of  the  voluntary  agency,  and  particularly 
in  the  employee-client-management  rela¬ 
tionships.  The  only  question  is  how  to  do 
this  effectively  without  getting  into  the 
area  of  rigid  bargaining,  jurisdictional  con¬ 
troversy,  and  strikes.  Toward  this  end  we 
can  truthfully  say  that  we  have  labored 
diligently  to  provide  good  working  condi¬ 
tions,  adequate  salaries,  and  participation 
particularly  by  those  whom  we  serve — in 
other  words,  the  clients.  In  this  connection 
I  think  it  is  well  to  remember  that  many, 
if  not  most  of  the  clients  with  whom  we 
deal  in  terms  of  sheltered  workshops,  which 
are  a  part  of  the  voluntary  agency  service, 
come  to  the  voluntary  agency  workshops 
from  business  and  industry  where  they 
received  their  impairment.  Management 
and  labor  have  not  been  able  to  take  care 
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of  their  needs  within  the  structure  of  the 
business  or  industrial  economy,  and  until 
that  happy  time  comes  when  this  may  be 
true,  some  separate  and  realistic  approach 
should  be  made  with  respect  to  the  labor 
relations  aspect  in  voluntary  agencies. 

We  have  mentioned  above  the  five  steps 
that  we  feel  are  necessary  to  be  taken.  Will 
they  be  taken?  In  the  belief  that  this  nation 
will  continue  into  1990  and  beyond  to 
operate  in  the  democratic  tradition,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  will.  This  nation  cannot  do 
without  its  voluntary  agencies.  Steps  are 


certain  to  be  taken  to  “shore  up”  the  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  sector  of  social  welfare, 
rehabilitation,  and  health  movements  in 
the  United  States.  Coupled  with  the  self- 
help  undertaken  by  voluntary  agencies  and 
the  improvements  taking  place  in  voluntary 
agencies,  community  agencies  will  emerge 
from  the  current  situation  even  stronger 
and  more  firmly  rooted  than  ever.  Indeed, 
the  voluntary  agency  of  the  1990’s  will  be 
the  wave  of  the  future,  and  the  American 
way  of  philanthropic  and  humanitarian 
service  will  be  preserved. 


What  Counts  in  Educational  Services? 


Maurice  Olsen,  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  spoke  briefly  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  building  of  the  South  Dakota  School  for 
the  Blind  last  Spring.  He  brought  greetings  and 
congratulations  from  the  AAIB,  and  incor¬ 
porated  some  pertinent  and  timely  philosophy 
and  principles  in  the  education  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  paragraphs  here  presented  are  excerpts 
from  the  address. — Ed. 

Such  an  occasion  as  this  may  be  cause 
to  celebrate  but  I  don't  think  it  should 
indicate  an  excuse  to  rest  on  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  assume  that  the  education  of 
visually  handicapped  children  needs  no 
further  special  attention  for  a  few  years. 

A  state  must  do  as  you  have  done,  start 
with  the  actual  needs  of  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children  in  the  state,  investigate 
the  best  possible  facilities  and  services  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  these  needs,  evaluate  the 
cost  of  such  facilities  and  services,  and 
finally  present  to  the  taxpayers  the  costs, 
an  explanation  of  the  importance  of  the 
project,  and  of  their  role  in  financing  the 
needed  facilities  and  services.  In  too  many 
states  the  approach  is:  “How  much  money 
can  we  afford  to  spend  on  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children?”  This  is  very  much  like 
the  attitude  of  contributors  to  blind  beg¬ 
gars,  who  base  contributions  on  pity,  a 
feeling  of  superiority,  and  an  attempt  to 


salve  disturbed  consciences.  In  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  thought  of  adequately 
meeting  the  needs  of  visually  handicapped 
children  is  dismissed  with  a  token  budg¬ 
etary  item  or  appropriation,  figured  at  the 
value  that  would  make  it  worthwhile  to  be 
able  to  forget  the  problems  that  face  these 
blind  children  during  their  lifetime. 

The  professional  educator  of  visually 
handicapped  children,  the  concerned  and  in¬ 
formed  parent,  and  the  truly  understanding 
legislator  and  citizen,  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  last  year’s  budget  or  with  a  certain 
percentage  increase  to  allow  for  increased 
costs.  These  people  will  study  the  actual 
and  complete  needs  of  visually  handicapped 
children  of  their  state  in  order  to  provide 
the  best  education  and  preparation  for  their 
full  and  responsible  citizenship  duties  as 
contributing  members  of  society.  They  will 
strive  to  offer  the  visually  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  of  their  state  and  community  an  edu¬ 
cation  commensurate  with  their  individual 
needs  and  capacities,  with  an  equal  or 
superior  quality  of  program,  teaching 
staff,  ancillary  personnel,  equipment,  and 
other  facilities,  as  compared  with  the 
sighted  children  and  youth  in  the  state. 
In  order  to  achieve  an  equal  education, 
however,  these  visually  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  must  have  the  special  materials  and 
considerations,  special  equipment  and  fa- 
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cilities,  and  special  personnel  to  meet  the 
unique  needs  that  derive  from  the  impair¬ 
ment  of  blindness  or  partial  sight. 

I  recognize  the  special  type  of  under¬ 
standing  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
as  I  see  your  great  accomplishment  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  visually  handicapped  children 
of  your  state  with  this  excellent,  modern, 
already  internationally  recognized  residen¬ 
tial  school  facility.  I  am  sure  you  will  all 
be  working  to  continue  to  match  this  fine 
physical  plant  with  equally  excellent  equip¬ 
ment  and  educational  materials.  But  plant 
and  material  things  are  not  enough.  Two 
areas  in  the  education  of  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children  which  are  of  even  more 
importance  than  these  physical  furnishings 
are  the  school  program  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  staff. 

Having  the  physical  plant  you  can  now 
focus  your  attention  on  even  more  im¬ 
portant  matters.  Does  the  school  curricu¬ 
lum  measure  up  to  standards  developed 
by  regional  accreditation  associations  for 
public  schools?  How  are  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  advanced  science  and  mathematics, 
industrial  arts  and  homemaking  offerings? 
Are  the  travel,  orientation  and  mobility 


program,  the  guidance  and  occupational 
information  services,  the  social  and  extra¬ 
curriculum  opportunities,  and  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  independent  living  skills  adequate? 
How  about  the  library  offerings?  What  is 
the  pupil-teacher  ratio?  Is  there  sufficient 
supervision?  Are  multiply  handicapped 
blind  children  in  South  Dakota  receiving 
proper  care?  Are  students  given  enough 
opportunities  to  be  with  sighted  children, 
to  have  experiences  with  public  school 
peers?  Are  the  teachers  adequately  trained 
with  special  preparation  to  instruct  visually 
handicapped  children?  Do  they  have  suf¬ 
ficient  preparation  in  their  subject  matter 
fields  and  do  they  meet  state  teacher  cer¬ 
tification  requirements?  Is  the  dormitory 
and  houseparent  program  given  enough 
attention  to  provide  its  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  education  of  the  children? 

This  may  lead  to  a  larger  budget  for 
additional  teaching  and  houseparent  staff, 
and  higher  salaries  in  order  to  secure  and 
retain  quality  in  personnel,  but  the  invest¬ 
ment,  though  not  as  obvious  as  brick, 
mortar,  glass  and  steel,  is  many  times  as 
important  to  the  lives  of  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children  of  your  state. 


AMERICAN  EXPERIMENT 

ANNE  WHITTENBURY 


The  experiment  began  for  me  when  I 
left  England  to  fly  to  the  United  States  of 
America  on  7th  April,  1961. 

The  Hartford  Rehabilitation  Center,  the 
site  chosen  for  the  execution  of  this  ex¬ 
periment,  is  an  excellent  example  of  a 

Miss  IVhittenburg  came  to  the  United  States  to 
demonstrate  how  successfully  a  blind  physical  thera¬ 
pist  can  perform  all  aspects  of  physiotherapy.  As  a 
result  of  this  experience,  the  United  States  Office  of 
Vocational  _  Rehabilitation  has  been  so  impressed  by 
the  potentialities  of  physiotherapy  as  a  career  for 
blind  people  that  they  have  requested  the  secondment 
for •  six  months  to  the  U.  S.  of  a  number  of  qualified 
British-trained  physiotherapists  in  order  to  convince 
the  medical  profession  in  America  of  the  complete 
reliability  of  a  blind  physiotherapist. 

This  report  is  reprinted  by  permission  of  THE 
NEW  BEACON .  Vol.  XLVI  No.  545,  September, 
1962,  published  by  the  Royal  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  London,  England. 


highly  organized  and  most  effective  Amer¬ 
ican  rehabilitation  center.  It  serves  patients 
with  a  variety  of  conditions,  most  of  which 
are  of  a  chronic  nature,  as  in  all  rehabili¬ 
tation  centers.  The  maximum  recovery 
and  rehabilitation  is  the  goal  aimed  at  by 
all  the  workers  in  each  department,  and 
all  departments  work  together  to  achieve 
this  end. 

It  was  as  a  physical  therapist  that  I 
joined  this  organization,  in  order  that  the 
work  of  a  blind  therapist  in  such  a  setting 
might  be  observed  and  evaluated.  For  my 
part,  I  hoped  to  imbibe  as  much  informa¬ 
tion  as  possible  about  the  functioning  of 
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such  an  institution,  and  to  study  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  by  American  therapists  in  the 
treatment  of  protracted  diseases. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  days  I  was 
permitted  to  observe  treatments  and  to 
acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  establishment.  I  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  all  members  of  staff  and  given 
a  complete  orientation  in  each  department. 
I  spent  many  hours  in  the  physiotheraphy 
department,  discovering  the  location  of  all 
equipment  and  investigating  the  character 
and  the  idiosyncraeies  of  the  electrical  and 
mechanical  apparatus.  With  the  aid  of  the 
supervisor,  one  or  two  minor  adaptations 
were  effected  in  order  that  I  might  use  all 
the  machines  with  complete  safety. 

A  small  piece  of  adhesive  tape  was  at¬ 
tached  to  a  black  lead,  so  that  it  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  its  red  neighbor,  thus 
enabling  me  to  apply  the  correct  lead  to 
its  terminal  on  an  electrical  stimulator.  A 
colored  arrow  on  the  same  instrument  was 
retraced  with  nail  varnish,  but  all  other 
demarcations  (graduations)  were  clear  and 
easy  to  read.  I  was  not  able  to  read  the 
thermometer  used  in  the  preparation  of 
wax  and  water  treatments,  but  a  braille 
thermometer  has  now  been  obtained.  Man¬ 
ual  testing  is,  however,  adequate,  and 
eliminates  the  risks  of  burning  a  patient. 
Recognition  of  weight  values  presented  no 
difficulties,  as  the  markings  were  raised. 

The  reading  and  writing  of  reports  re¬ 
quired  a  certain  amount  of  assistance  at 
first,  but  it  was  soon  possible  to  achieve 
a  moderate  standard  of  independence. 
Samples  of  all  types  of  reports  and  forms 
were  read  to  me  and  copies  of  the  latter 
were  made  in  relief,  with  braille  notations. 
When  a  blank  form  was  superimposed  upon 
the  relief  master  copy  I  was  able  to  feel 
all  the  lines,  squares,  etc.,  and  to  fill  them 
out  as  required.  When  writing  progress 
reports,  I  used  an  ordinary  unmodified 
typewriter,  and  this  mode  of  communica¬ 
tion  was  much  appreciated  by  the  secre¬ 
taries. 

I  compiled  a  set  of  braille  notes  on  the 
histories  of  all  patients  in  my  care,  and 


these  were  kept  up  to  date  with  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  as  we  all  attended  the  clinics  when 
the  patient’s  progress  and  future  treat¬ 
ments  were  discussed. 

Two  questions  are  frequently  asked 
when  a  blind  therapist  is  actually  treating 
patients.  The  first  is,  “How  mobile  and 
independent  can  a  blind  person  be?”  and 
the  second  is,  “By  what  means  can  the 
patient’s  activities  be  checked?” 

Many  factors  combine  to  make  up  the 
therapist’s  independent  mobility.  Two  of 
the  most  important  are  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  local  geography,  which  includes  the 
whereabouts  of  all  machines,  obstacles, 
poles  and  manholes,  and  an  ability  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  reflections  of  all  common  sound. 
A  blind  person’s  footsteps  are  of  inesti¬ 
mable  value  in  achieving  a  natural  and 
inconspicuous  mode  of  navigation.  I  am 
always  delighted  to  find  that  a  patient  has 
been  unaware  of  my  handicap  for  several 
weeks,  but  this  illusion  usually  lasts  for  a 
few  days  only.  I  have  often  wondered  if 
the  patient  would  be  happier  to  know  at 
the  beginning  of  treatment  that  the  thera¬ 
pist  was  blind,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  this  is  preferable.  The  es¬ 
sential  point  is  that  the  patient  should  have 
complete  confidence  in  his  therapist,  and 
this  is  usually  gained  in  the  first  treatment. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  it  is 
well  known  that  a  patient’s  activity  can 
be  checked  by  light  manual  contact,  but 
this  is  not  always  desirable  or  convenient. 
For  example,  there  comes  a  time  when  a 
patient  learning  to  walk  with  an  artificial 
limb  must  go  alone  in  order  to  regain  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  balance.  It  is  simple  to  test 
balance  and  general  safety  before  this  step 
is  taken,  but  correction  of  independent 
ambulation  is  still  necessary.  I  do  this  by 
making  a  careful  analysis  of  the  gait,  ask¬ 
ing  the  patient  to  “freeze”  in  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  states,  thus  obtaining  a  snapshot  view, 
as  it  were,  of  each  phase  in  locomotion. 
Because  of  the  weakness  in  human  nature, 
one  can  presume  that  the  faults  detected 
in  the  analysis  will  not  suddenly  disappear, 
and  I  can  score  a  bull’s  eye  nine  and 
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three-quarter  times  out  of  ten  when  I  say, 
“Turn  your  foot  in,  Mr.  Smith,”  or  “Bend 
that  knee,  Mrs.  Ossletwistle.”  Length  of 
step  and  rhythmic  gait  can,  of  course,  be 
detected  audibly. 

When  leaving  a  patient  to  do  some  hand 
exercises  in  order  to  assist  another,  I  set 
a  task  that  produces  tangible  results.  Fringe 
or  streamer  making,  paper  folding,  curling 
or  twisting,  all  provides  evidence  of  dex¬ 
terity  and  diligence.  If  I  have  to  leave  a 
patient  performing  leg  exercises,  I  attach 
the  limbs  to  a  Guthrie  Smith  Frame  by 
slings,  and  the  squeal  which  accompanies 
motion  is  most  expressive.  I  can  detect 
the  patient’s  vigor  and  integrity  with  com¬ 
plete  accuracy. 

When  the  treatment  ends,  I  perform 
my  final  conjuring  trick:  “Your  spectacles, 
Madam,  your  shoes,  and  your  coat.”  Hav- 
ing  removed  them  myself,  the  location  and 


restoration  of  these  objects  to  their  rightful 
owner  is  a  simple  matter.  A  single  con¬ 
tretemps  with  a  haphazardly  abandoned 
shoe,  or  one  fumbling  search  for  an  elusive 
pair  of  spectacles,  makes  one  become  quite 
fastidious. 

Another  small,  but  important,  factor  in 
gaining  the  patient’s  confidence  and  respect 
is  the  neat  and  professional  appearance  of 
the  therapist.  If  one  of  my  colleague’s 
shoes  is  dirty,  she  is  just  lazy,  but  if  mine 
are  unpolished  it  is  because  I  cannot  see 
or  did  not  know.  Actually,  I  could  be  lazy 
too! 

I  had  a  fair  and  completely  compre¬ 
hensive  test  in  all  situations  at  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Rehabilitation  Center,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  my  blindness  seemed 
to  be  forgotten  after  a  while,  and  I  was 
able  to  enjoy  working  as  a  member  of 
staff. 


looking  for 

PERSONNEL 


Do  you  have  vacancies  on  your  staff  for : 


home  teachers 
rehabilitation  counselors 
physical  education  teachers 
psychologists 
high  school  teachers 


administrators 
grade  school  teachers 
social  workers 
mobility  specialists 
supervisors 


The  AFB  Personnel  Referral  Service  maintains  a  registry  of  persons 
in  these  and  other  professions  who  are  seeking  employment  in  the 
field  of  services  to  blind  persons. 


for  information  write: 

Personnel  Referral  Service 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
15  West  16th  Street 
New  York  11,  New  York 
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Research  Bulletin 


The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  calls  to 
the  attention  of  readers  the  Research  Bul¬ 
letin  which  is  published  from  time  to  time 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Bulletin  Number  1  was  issued  in  January, 
1962,  and  Number  2  in  December,  1962. 
The  Bulletin  is  compiled  by  the  Division 
of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the  AFB. 

The  purpose  of  the  Bulletin  is  to  inform 
those  who  are  research-minded  of  current 
investigation  and  experiments,  and  to  stim¬ 
ulate  further  inquiries  into  a  vast  and 
largely  untracked  field.  The  material  rep¬ 
resents  both  original  manuscripts  and  re¬ 
prints  of  articles  previously  published  in 
journals  not  widely  circulated.  Sometimes 
the  technical  aspects  but  more  often  the 
length  of  these  research  reports  prohibit 
their  publication  in  the  New  Outlook. 

The  Bulletin  is  usually  mailed  to  a  se¬ 
lected  list  of  interested  and  cooperating 
scientists.  Other  individuals  or  groups  may 
obtain  copies  at  a  price  of  $2.50  per  issue. 
At  present  the  Bulletin  cannot  be  obtained 
on  an  annual  subscription  basis. 

For  your  interest  and  information  the 
Tables  of  Contents  of  the  two  issues  al¬ 
ready  published  are  here  listed: 

Bulletin  Number  1 

I  Identifying  and  Teaching  Auditory  Cues 

for  Traveling  in  the  Blind,  by  J.  K. 
Dupress  and  H.  N.  Wright 

II  A  Study  of  the  Effect  of  Motion  Size 

on  Performance  for  a  Task  Involving 
Kinesthetic  Feedback,  by  William 
Russell  Ferrell 

III  Stimulus  Variables  in  Auditory  Projec¬ 

tive  Testing,  by  Harvey  Jay  Kramer 

IV  Projective  Methods  Recommended  for 

Use  with  the  Blind,  by  Dell  Lebo  and 
Roselyn  Sherman  Bruce 

V  The  Development  and  Employment  of 

VTAT’s  or  Pictureless  TAT’s,  by  Dell 
Lebo 


VI  The  Development  of  Ten  Children  with 

Blindness  as  a  Result  of  Retrolental 
Fibroplasia,  by  Arthur  H.  Parmelee, 
Jr.,  M.D.;  Claude  E.  Fiske,  Ph.D.,  and 
Rogers  H.  Wright,  Ph.D. 

VII  Communication  via  the  Kinesthetic  and 

Tactile  Senses,  by  James  Charles  Bliss 

VIII  Correlates  of  the  Tactual  and  Kines¬ 

thetic  Stimuli  in  the  Blind  Man’s 
Cane,  by  Leonard  Potash 

IX  Progress  Report — July  1,  1960,  Through 

June  30,  1961:  International  Survey 
and  Analysis  of  Technical  Devices  by 
Leslie  L.  Clark  and  N.  Charles  Holo- 
pigian 

Bulletin  Number  2 

I  Selected  Impairments  by  Etiology  and 

Activity  Limitation,  United  States, 
July  1959-Junel961  (From  Health 
Statistics  Series  5-35) 

II  An  Experiment  Using  Revised  Stimulus 

Presentation,  by  S.  Karp 

III  Experiments  in  Tactual  Perception,  by  S. 

Karp 

IV  A  Study  of  Braille  Code  Revisions,  by 

Gerald  Francis  Staack 

V  The  Electroencephalogram  in  Partially 

Sighted  Children  Related  to  Clinical 
and  Psychological  Data,  by  Dr.  Gab- 
rielle  C.  Lairy  and  Dr.  S.  Netchine 

VI  Personality  and  Attitudes  of  Blind  Teen¬ 

agers  Learning  Cane  Travel,  by  Ros- 
anne  Kramer 

VII  The  Use  of  the  Remaining  Sensory 

Channels  in  Compensation  of  Visual 
Function  in  Blindness,  by  M.  I.  Zemt- 
zova;  J.  A.  Kulagin;  L.  A.  Novikova 

VIII  The  Relationships  Among  Intelligence, 

Emotional  Stability,  and  Use  of  Audi¬ 
tory  Cues  by  the  Blind,  by  David 
Winer 

IX  Psychosocial  Research  and  Braille:  The 

Need  for  a  Program  of  Research  and 
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Editorially  Speaking 


GREETINGS 

It’s  a  very  special  kind  of  New  Year’s 
greeting  that  we  convey  in  this  first  issue 
of  1963.  We  know  that  all  of  our  older 
subscribers  join  in  a  resounding  salutation 
to  a  significant  new  group  of  significant 
people — the  members  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

By  agreement  between  the  trustees  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the 
publisher  of  the  New  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  directing  board  of  the  AAIB, 
this  journal  will  now  be  included  as  part 
of  the  latter’s  service  to  its  own  member¬ 
ship.  The  cooperative  plan  begins  with 
this  January  issue,  and  speaking  for  the 
Foundation — we  hope  will  continue  in¬ 
definitely.  Incidentally,  a  similar  arrange¬ 
ment  now  about  ten  years  old,  with  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  continues. 

The  purchase  of  the  New  Outlook  by 
the  AAIB  heralds  an  indication  of  two 
major  trends.  First,  it  is  further  evidence 
that  those  concerned  with  the  education 
of  blind  youth — though  undeniably  a  highly 
specialized  professional  group — recognize 
the  need  to  be  informed  about  and  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  knowledge  of  subjects  that 
too  often  are  considered  as  the  exclusive 
problem  or  privilege  of  those  concerned 
only  with  blind  adults.  Second,  it  is  further 
evidence  that  the  AAIB,  the  AAWB,  and 
AFB  are  disposed  to  make  the  word  “co¬ 
operation”  mean  just  that.  Joint  effort  by 
such  groups  need  no  longer  be  viewed — as 
it  may  have  been  by  some  in  the  past — as  a 
threat  to  independence,  whether  in  social 
action  or  in  intellectual  principle  and  pro¬ 
fessional  thought. 

In  welcoming  new  readers,  we  hope 
they  will  also  become  writers.  As  readers, 
they  should  not  expect  the  New  Outlook 


to  be  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  articles 
related  only  to  classroom  techinque  or 
teaching  method. 

A  review  of  the  issues  of  recent  years 
shows  a  remarkable  percentage  of  pages 
devoted  to  the  care,  development  and  in¬ 
struction  of  blind  and  multi-disabled  blind 
children — and  we  believe  that  this  record 
will  continue.  On  the  other  hand,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  new  group  of  readers  also 
want  a  goodly  quantity  of  objective  re¬ 
porting  of  trends  and  facts  in  the  social, 
psychological,  technological,  and  rehabili¬ 
tative  fields,  which,  though  based  largely 
upon  experience  with  adults,  have  vigor 
and  vitality  for  the  teacher  of  the  youthful. 
We  also  try  to  provide  readers  with  a  bit 
of  news  with  reviews  of  all  pertinent  litera¬ 
ture  as  it  emerges,  and  a  constant  updating 
of  legislative  information. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  journal 
is  the  successor  to  two  historic  pioneer 
magazines  in  this  field.  They  were  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  and  the  Teacher s 
Forum.  Those  two  voices  did  yeoman 
service  for  the  two  fields  of  workers  with 
adults  and  workers  with  children.  We  hope 
that  the  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  with¬ 
out  the  audiences  reflected  in  the  title,  may 
serve  as  well.  Your  own  contributions  of 
criticism  or  articles  for  consideration  will 
be  of  tremendous  value  in  making  it  what 
it  must  try  to  be — a  service  to  us  all  worthy 
of  its  expense  and  meriting  its  name. — 
M.R.B. 

LEGISLATION  COLUMN 

Beginning  in  this  issue  and  continuing 
as  frequently  as  warranted  by  legislative 
developments,  we  are  publishing  a  column 
entitled  “Up  To  Date  in  Legislation.”  The 
title  conveys  the  general  purpose  of  the 
column. 
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The  majority  of  New  Outlook  readers, 
we  believe,  are  vitally  interested  in  follow¬ 
ing  legislation  related  to  services  to  blind 
people;  but  the  majority  are  laymen  in  the 
legislative  field  and  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
informed.  Keeping  informed  about  legis¬ 
lative  proposals,  what  is  their  purpose  and 
meaning,  who  proposes  and  supports  them 
and  who  disapproves  of  them,  what  is  the 
stage  of  progress  toward  enactment,  how 
do  they  fit  in  with  or  supplement  or  sup¬ 
plant  existing  legislation — all  these  and 
other  factors  in  the  complex  field  of  legis¬ 
lation  are  too  involved  and  time-consum¬ 
ing  for  the  average  person  to  master  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  a  specialist  who  can  reduce 
the  subject  to  concise  terms. 

The  author  of  the  new  column,  Irvin  P. 


Schloss,  is  such  a  specialist.  Mr.  Schloss 
is  the  legislative  analyst  in  Washington  for 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  column  will  encompass  state  legis¬ 
lative  activities  in  the  respective  states  when 
they  are  significant  for  the  nation-wide 
audience. 

With  the  inauguration  of  these  periodic 
reports,  publication  of  the  AFB  Bulletin, 
Legislation  Series,  will  be  reserved  for  spe¬ 
cial  reports  on  legislation. 

We  believe  this  column  will  be  useful 
to  many  readers.  We  invite  comments  from 
readers  concerning  the  subject  of  the  col¬ 
umn  at  all  times,  and  this  invitation  applies 
in  fact  to  any  subject  that  is  the  proper 
concern  of  this  magazine  and  its  readers. — 
H.M.L. 


Hindsight 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 


TEACHERS  IN  THE  BLEACHERS 

In  putting  together  this  issue  of  the  New 
Outlook,  we  were  somewhat  preoccupied 
with  the  happy  fact  that  the  members  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  have  joined  our  little  family.  Edi¬ 
torially  Speaking,  in  this  January  issue, 
dwells  more  at  length  on  that  subject,  and 
it  really  voices  our  sentiments. 

Hindsight,  however,  finds  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement  somewhat  disconcerting.  For 
one  thing,  this  column  will  now  have  to 
use  proper  English,  I  suppose.  We  will 
have  to  refrain  from  splitting  our  infinitives, 
mixing  our  metaphors,  slinging  our  slang, 
and  in  general,  look  sharp.  I  never  did 
overcome  a  certain  awe  in  the  presence  of 
schoolteachers,  and  now  that  they’re  sit¬ 
ting  right  up  there  in  the  bleachers  it’s 
downright  traumatic. 

Another  problem  for  Hindsight  is  to  try 
to  dish  up  something  now  and  then  of 
particular  interest  to  this  impressive  new 


constituency.  I  imagine  this  will  be  a  wel¬ 
come  relief  to  our  other  fans.  Anyway, 
given  time  to  get  used  to  the  situation,  I’m 
sure  we  will  come  up  with  something.  For 
the  moment  I  can  only  reflect  upon  the 
time  I  nearly  got  expelled  for  using  a  piano 
practice  room  to  practice  making  beautiful 
music  with  a  teenage  campus  siren.  I  really 
shouldn't  now  reveal  that  we  made  the  date 
through  the  finest  communication  system 
ever  devised — the  braille  dictionary.  You 
see  in  those  days  the  school  that  I  attended 
couldn’t  afford  but  one  set — probably  due 
to  a  low  APH  quota  or  something.  In  the 
senior  department,  the  boys  sat  on  one  side 
of  the  room,  the  girls  on  the  other,  and  the 
dictionary  shelf  in  the  middle. 

Each  boy  and  girl  of  sentimental  bent 
had  their  very  own  volume  as  a  sort  of 
mailbox.  A  braille  note  left  in  the  right 
volume  and  page — deposited  while  using  it 
for  reference,  naturally — was  sure  to  be 
collected  forthwith  by  the  intended,  who, 
just  as  naturally,  needed  to  visit  the  shelf 
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for  reference  purposes.  All  in  all,  it  was  a 
rather  dangerous  life,  but  them  was  the 
good  old  days. 

I  must  resist  any  further  nostalgia  just 
now.  Some  of  those  teachers  and  officers 
who  were  responsible  for  my  supervision 
are  still  around,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  the  laws  about  statutory  limita¬ 
tions  extend  to  me  at  this  late  date  or  not. 
Besides,  I  really  shouldn’t  tarnish  the 
reputation  of  my  alma  mater  by  naming 
it,  and  if  I  go  into  any  other  details  the 
folks  at  the  Florida  school  will  know  who 
I’m  talking  about. 

BLINDNESS  TAXING  ENOUGH 

A  well-known  school  superintendent  at 
a  well-known  eastern  school  gave  us  this 
one  recently.  It  seems  that  one  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  became  involved  with  an  error  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  income  taxes.  It  was  not  a  serious 
matter,  no  malfeasance  involved,  and  the 
affair  was  easily  straightened  out.  The  point 
is  that  upon  first  contact  about  an  alleged 
overdue  payment,  the  local  office  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  wanted  to  know  whether 
the  taxpayer  was  blind.  It  was  somewhat 
hesitantly  offered  that  if  so,  perhaps  the 
government  might  forget  to  press  the  mat¬ 
ter. 

The  contributor  asks  that  we  keep  the 
foregoing  anonymous  in  order  not  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  Internal  Revenue  Department. 
Speaking  as  a  blind  person  myself,  I  wish 
I  lived  in  his  district. 

WHERE  BUT  BROOKLYN 

For  those  of  you  whose  function  in  our 
field  is  to  produce  that  ingredient  called 
program  support — probably  because  of 
some  feeling  of  shame  about  calling  it 
money — you’ll  be  interested  in  a  new  fac¬ 
tor  uncovered  by  the  Industrial  Home  for 


the  Blind  in  Brooklyn.  The  IHB  has  been 
dogged  by  a  new  kind  of  trouble. 

According  to  Peter  J.  Salmon,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  complaint  from  one  of  IHB’s 
contributors  regarding  a  duplication  of 
mail  appeals  in  the  same  family.  It  seems 

that  one  “Cecily  - ,”  had  been 

receiving  letters  as  well  as  Mrs. - . 

IHB’s  fund-raising  program,  like  many 
others,  utilizes  the  telephone  book  to  get 
addresses,  Mr.  Salmon,  understandably, 

was  perplexed  when  Mrs, - informed 

him  that  Cecily  is  a  dog. 

After  completing  the  normal  apology 
and  promising  to  do  better  in  the  future, 
he  thought — probably  foolishly — to  look 
up  the  name  in  the  directory.  It’s  there. 


NOW  AVAILABLE- 
NEW  JUMBO  CATALOGUE 

A  New  120  Page  Catalogue  in 
Which  We  Have  Combined  An 
Expanded  Arts  Sc  Crafts  Line  with 
Our  Outstanding  Gift  Mart  De¬ 
partment. 

Write  to 

S  &  S  LEATHER  CO., 

Colchester  6,  Conn. 
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Up  to  date  in  Legislation 

By  Irvin  P.  Schloss 


The  88th  Congress  is  scheduled  to  con¬ 
vene  on  January  9,  1963.  Before  we  dis¬ 
cuss  the  implications  of  the  elections  last 
fall  for  the  enactment  of  social  legislation 
by  the  new  Congress  and  indicate  legisla¬ 
tion  of  special  interest  which  will  be  con¬ 
sidered,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  review 
the  achievements  of  the  last  Congress  in 
our  areas  of  interest. 

Although  the  87th  Congress  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the 
hardest  working  in  education  and  social 
legislation,  its  accomplishments  in  terms  of 
bills  in  these  fields  enacted  into  law  was 
disappointing  to  many  in  the  health,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  welfare  field.  During  this  Con¬ 
gress,  the  Senate  generally  proved  to  be 
the  more  liberal  body  in  processing  legisla¬ 
tion,  while  the  House  of  Representatives 
turned  out  to  be  the  conservative  body 
preventing  action  on  major  education  bills 
already  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Despite  the  attempt  to  liberalize  it  by 
expanding  its  membership  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Congress,  the  House  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee  continued  to  be  a  major  force  in  block¬ 
ing  House  consideration  of  legislation 
approved  by  substantive  committees,  partic¬ 
ularly  bills  involving  federal  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion.  Judging  from  the  fact  that  the  House 
backed  up  the  Rules  Committee  by  defeat¬ 
ing  the  bill  to  aid  higher  education  by  pro¬ 
viding  federal  funds  to  build  college  and 
university  academic  facilities,  one  would  be 
hard  put  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
Rules  Committee  accurately  reflected  the 
basically  conservative  nature  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  the  87th  Con¬ 
gress,  even  though  the  margin  of  conserva¬ 
tive  control  was  slim. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  AND 
REHABILITATION 

One  of  the  major  victims  of  the  Rules 
Committee  as  far  as  our  specific  field  is 


concerned  was  H.R.  12070,  the  combined 
special  education  and  rehabilitation  bill. 
This  bill  was  a  considerably  watered-down 
version  of  two  bills,  the  comprehensive 
special  education  bill  sponsored  by  the 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children  and  the 
comprehensive  “independent  living”  reha¬ 
bilitation  bill  sponsored  by  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association. 

It  represented  the  culmination  of  the 
three-year  Special  Education  and  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Study  conducted  by  the  Special  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Education  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  which 
held  workshops  and  public  hearings 
throughout  the  country  on  the  need  for 
federal  legislation  to  aid  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  children  and  adults. 
Its  special  education  provisions — federal  aid 
to  train  leadership  personnel  and  teachers 
needed  in  the  education  of  all  types  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  children  as  well  as  a  research  and 
demonstration  projects  program  in  special 
education — could  not  be  considered  con¬ 
troversial  since  laws  providing  for  the 
same  programs  limited  to  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  and  the  deaf  were  already  on  the 
books.  Its  rehabilitative  provisions  reflected 
an  apparently  satisfactory  compromise  be¬ 
tween  rehabilitation  and  public  welfare 
forces  and  had  Administration  support.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  organizations  for  the  deaf  and 
hard  of  hearing,  which  were  reported  to 
oppose  H.R.  12070,  it  had  the  general  sup¬ 
port  of  organizations  working  on  behalf  of 
various  types  of  exceptionalities.  Yet  the 
Rules  Committee  refused  to  permit  the  bill 
to  be  voted  upon  by  the  full  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

BILLS  FOR  BLIND  ENACTED 

However,  despite  general  lack  of  action 
by  the  87th  Congress  on  most  of  the  major 
bills  which  would  have  benefited  blind  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  as  well  as  other  segments 
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of  the  population,  four  bills  involving  the 
unique  needs  of  blind  persons  did  become 
law.  One  of  these,  Public  Law  87-294,  in¬ 
volving  the  federally-financed  program  of 
supplying  books  and  other  educational  aids 
for  blind  school  children  through  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
was  enacted  late  in  1961. 

This  law  removed  the  ceiling  on  ap¬ 
propriations  to  APH  for  this  program,  thus 
leaving  the  annual  appropriation  subject  to 
regular  budgetary  and  appropriations  proc¬ 
esses.  As  a  result,  it  should  be  possible  for 
APH  more  adequately  to  meet  the  needs  of 
blind  children  educated  in  regular  local 
community  schools  as  well  as  residential 
schools,  without  being  hampered  by  a  per 
capita  quota  artificially  arrived  at  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  number  of  blind  children  enrolled 
in  eligible  schools  into  a  total  appropria¬ 
tion  restricted  by  a  statutory  ceiling. 

Another  provision  of  the  new  law  au¬ 
thorized  the  use  of  federal  funds  for  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  staff  and  experts 
and  for  the  expenses  of  special  committees. 
The  law  also  expanded  the  ex  officio 
trustees  of  APH  to  include  the  chief  state 
school  officers  or  their  designees. 

A  major  provision,  the  promulgation  of 
regulations  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  was  not  imple¬ 
mented  by  press  time  late  in  November — 
more  than  a  year  after  enactment  of  the 
law.  Hopefully,  regulations  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  early  in  1963. 

Public  Law  87-614,  which  authorizes 
the  heads  of  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  employ,  without  compen¬ 
sation  from  the  government,  reading  as¬ 
sistants  for  blind  employees  of  their 
agencies,  was  approved  on  August  29, 
1962.  This  law  also  permits  the  blind  em¬ 
ployee  or  a  nonprofit  agency  to  pay  read¬ 
ing  assistants.  The  principal  effect  of  this 
law  will  be  to  facilitate  the  appointment  of 
qualified  blind  persons  to  federal  positions 
at  the  lower  professional  grades,  where 
clerical  or  secretarial  assistance  is  not  ordi¬ 
narily  provided.  (See  last  month’s  issue  of 


The  New  Outlook  for  a  detailed  article  on 
this  new  law.) 

Another  new  law,  Public  Law  87-765, 
fills  a  long-standing  need  of  blind  persons 
interested  in  music.  It  authorizes  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  to  establish  a  collection 
of  braille  musical  scores,  instructional  texts, 
and  other  specialized  materials,  such  as 
fingering  guides  suitable  for  touch  read¬ 
ing.  When  this  law  is  fully  implemented, 
interested  blind  persons  will  be  able  to  bor¬ 
row  scores  and  other  materials  directly 
from  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Public  Law  87-793,  the  law  revising  pos¬ 
tal  rates  and  the  salaries  of  federal  em¬ 
ployees,  also  contained  revisions  of  the 
special  rates  for  publications  and  other 
materials  for  blind  persons.  Generally,  the 
amendments  included  books  in  so-called 
sight-saving  type  and  broadened  the  list 
of  items  which  can  be  mailed  free.  Since 
all  of  the  new  postal  rates  become  effective 
on  January  7,  1963,  interested  readers 
should  contact  their  local  postmasters  to 
obtain  copies  of  the  regulations  affecting 
mailings  for  the  blind  and  those  on  second, 
third,  and  fourth  class  mailings  by  non¬ 
profit  organizations. 

One  of  the  few  pieces  of  major  social 
legislation  enacted  by  the  87th  Congress 
is  Public  Law  87-543,  the  Public  Welfare 
Amendments  of  1962.  By  its  emphasis  on 
preventive  and  rehabilitative  services  for 
persons  already  on  the  public  assistance 
rolls  or  in  danger  of  becoming  welfare 
recipients,  the  new  law  will  result  in  a 
new  look  for  the  nation’s  public  welfare 
program  if  it  can  be  properly  implemented. 

The  key  to  proper  implementation  is 
adequately  trained  workers;  and  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  Congress  has  never  voted  ap¬ 
propriations  to  implement  similar  training 
programs  for  public  welfare  workers  au¬ 
thorized  by  prior  legislation.  Both  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees  seemed  to  consider  it  impractical  to 
expect  properly  trained  social  workers  with 
masters  degrees  to  seek  employment  at  the 
low  salaries  offered. 

The  new  law  increases  federal  payments 
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to  the  states  for  public  assistance  recipients 
to  twenty-nine  thirty-fifths  of  the  first  $35 
per  recipient  per  month,  and  increases  the 
total  monthly  amount  in  which  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  will  participate  to  $70 
per  recipient.  In  addition,  states  which 
agree  to  provide  rehabilitative  services 
specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  will  have  75  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  these  services  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government.  States  which  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  services  at  the  existing 
level  will  receive  50  per  cent  federal  match¬ 
ing  funds  for  these  services. 

In  addition  to  the  exemption  of  monthly 
earnings  in  the  amount  of  $85  plus  half  of 
earnings  over  that  amount,  blind  aid  recip¬ 
ients  will  be  entitled  to  have  all  earnings 
disregarded  for  a  twelve  months’  period  if 
these  earnings  can  be  considered  part  of 
an  approved  plan  leading  to  self-support. 

The  law  adds  a  new  title  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  giving  states  the  option  of 
combining  the  three  adult  public  assistance 
categories  (old  age  assistance,  aid  to  the 
blind,  and  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled)  in  a  single  state  plan  for 
administrative  purposes.  Under  this  new 
Title  XVI,  all  of  the  special  provisions  af¬ 
fecting  recipients  in  the  separate  categor¬ 
ies,  such  as  the  exemption  of  earnings  for 
aid  to  the  blind  recipients,  are  preserved. 
In  addition,  the  Federal  Government  will 
participate  in  an  additional  $15  monthly 
for  medical  care  of  blind  and  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  recipients,  a  provision 
previously  limited  to  old  age  assistance 
recipients  only. 

The  five  states — Delaware,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia — which  have  separate  state  agencies 
administering  aid  to  the  blind  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  administering  that  part 
of  the  state  plan  applying  to  blind  persons 
if  they  elect  to  receive  federal  aid  under 
the  new  Title  XVI. 

Inasmuch  as  the  other  forty-five  states 
may  be  required  to  make  public  assistance 
payments  and  other  parts  of  the  state  plan 
involving  income  and  resources  of  recip¬ 


ients  uniform  for  all  categories  under  Title 
XVI,  except  for  the  specific  exceptions  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  law  itself,  state  agencies  should 
evaluate  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  Title  XVI  in  their  specific  states  care¬ 
fully  before  electing  it  in  lieu  of  the  cate¬ 
gorical  approach. 

The  law  makes  the  exception  for  aid  to 
the  blind  payments  to  Missouri  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  permanent,  thereby  eliminating 
the  periodic  need  for  Congress  to  extend 
the  deadline  for  compliance. 

APPROPRIATIONS  INCREASED 

Two  laws  making  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1963  are  of 
particular  interest.  Public  Law  87-730, 
making  appropriations  for  the  Legislative 
Branch,  included  an  appropriation  of 
$1,884,700  for  the  Books  for  the  Blind 
program  administered  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
$98,600. 

Public  Law  87-582  contained  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare  as  well  as  related  agencies  The  table 
on  the  following  page  lists  items  of  special 
interest. 

NEW  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 

Two  new  Institutes  of  Health  have  been 
created  as  a  result  of  Public  Law  87-838. 
They  are  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  and  the 
National  Institute  of  General  Medical 
Sciences.  Thus,  these  will  be  the  first  In¬ 
stitutes  of  Health  established  on  an  across- 
the-board  basis  rather  than  on  a  disease 
category  basis.  It  can  be  anticipated  that 
research  projects  funded  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Hu¬ 
man  Development  will  ultimately  result  in 
the  development  of  more  adequate  diagnos¬ 
tic  and  treatment  procedures  for  multi¬ 
disabled  blind  children. 

Public  Law  87-395,  the  Community 
Health  Services  and  Facilities  Act  of  1961, 
enacted  during  the  First  Session  of  the  87th 
Congress,  represents  the  culmination  of  the 
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Administration's  effort  to  broaden  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service  Act  to  strengthen  com¬ 
munity-centered  health  services.  The  new 
law  increased  the  authorization  for  grants 
to  the  states  for  public  health  services, 
training  of  health  personnel,  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  nursing  homes  and  research  facili¬ 
ties.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  new  pro¬ 
vision  for  experimental  projects  related  to 
the  use  of  community  health  facilities  for 
the  chronically  ill  and  aged. 

Schools  for  the  mentally  retarded,  schools 
for  the  physically  handicapped,  educational 
radio  and  television  stations,  and  public  li¬ 
braries  will  be  eligible  to  receive  surplus 
federal  personal  property  as  a  result  of 
Public  Law  87-786,  which  was  approved 
by  the  President  on  October  10,  1962.  As 
soon  as  the  administrative  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  this  law  are  promulgated,  the  New 
Outlook  will  carry  a  special  article  detail¬ 
ing  the  benefits  for  schools  and  agencies. 

Public  Law  87-792,  which  was  approved 
by  the  President  on  October  10,  1962,  al¬ 
lows  self-employed  persons  to  make  de¬ 
ductions  in  computing  their  income  tax  to 
cover  the  establishment  of  retirement  pen¬ 
sion  funds.  According  to  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Service,  administrative  guide  lines  will 
be  released  in  January  1963  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  administration  of  the 
new  law  will  be  ready  a  few  months  later. 
Self-employed  blind  persons  are  cautioned 
to  avoid  involvement  in  investment  plans 


for  the  establishment  of  pension  funds  un¬ 
til  all  of  the  ramifications  of  this  complex 
law  have  been  clarified  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  They  will  be  able  to  claim 
deductions  for  the  tax  year  1963  on  invest¬ 
ments  made  by  December  31,  1963. 

VETERANS  LEGISLATION 

Several  laws  enacted  during  the  Second 
Session  of  the  87th  Congress  are  of  interest 
to  blinded  veterans.  Public  Law  87-645 
increased  disability  compensation  for  all 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities 
by  approximately  10  per  cent,  effective 
July  1,  1962. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Congress  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
veterans  disabled  as  a  result  of  peace-time 
service  in  the  armed  forces.  Public  Law 
87-815  permits  veterans  rated  as  30  per 
cent  or  more  disabled  as  a  result  of  peace¬ 
time  military  service  during  the  period  be¬ 
tween  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con¬ 
flict  and  since  the  Korean  conflict  to  qualify 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  services  from 
the  Veterans  Administration  on  the  same 
basis  as  wartime  veterans.  For  most  eligible 
veterans,  training  under  this  new  law  must 
be  completed  by  October  15,  1971. 

Public  Law  87-591  makes  it  possible  for 
blinded  veterans  with  service-connected  dis¬ 
abilities  to  obtain  additional  rehabilitative 
training  if  their  eye  conditions  worsen  to 
such  an  extent  that  further  training  is 
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President’s  Committee  on 

Employment  of  the  Handicapped 
Cooperative  Research — Education 
Grants  to  States  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Extension  and  Improvement  (OVR) 

Research  and  Demonstration  (OVR) 

Training  and  Traineeships  (OVR) 

Regional  Training  Institutes  (OVR) 

Research  and  Training  (Foreign  Currency — OVR) 
Salaries  &  Expenses  (OVR) 

National  Institutes  of  Health 
NINDB 


Grants  to  States  for  Public  Assistance 

Public  Welfare  Training 

Maternal  and  Child  Welfare 

Cooperative  Research — SSA 

Research  and  Training  (Foreign  Currency — SSA) 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
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1,000,000 

1,372,000 

2,325,000 

738,335,000 

70,812,000 
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700 , 000 
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880,800,000 
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needed.  Also  covered  in  the  benefits  of  the 
new  law  are  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities  which  eventually  affect  sight 
and  cause  blindness.  This  benefit  expires  in 
1975. 

Another  new  law  affects  a  very  small 
number  of  blinded  veterans.  Public  Law 
87-610  makes  veterans  who  were  blinded 
in  one  eye  as  a  result  of  a  service-connected 
condition,  and  who  subsequently  lost  the 
sight  of  the  other  eye  through  nonservice- 
connected  causes,  eligible  for  disability 
compensation  on  the  same  basis  as  if  their 
total  disability  were  service-connected.  This 
law  also  covers  bilateral  kidney  involve¬ 
ments  stemming  from  service-connected 
and  nonservice-connected  causes  in  the 
same  way. 

Two  laws  have  been  enacted  involving 
the  Veterans  Administration  prosthetics 
program.  Public  Law  87-572  simply  re¬ 
moves  the  ceiling  on  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  prosthetics  research. 
Public  Law  87-850  makes  it  possible  for 
veterans  who  lost  or  damaged  prosthetic 
appliances  supplied  by  the  VA  to  have  the 
cost  of  replacement  or  repair  covered  by 
VA  if  loss  or  damage  was  a  result  of  a 
service-connected  disability. 

VENDING  STANDS 

As  a  result  of  hearings  held  by  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  on  S.  394,  the  bill 
amending  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Vend¬ 
ing  Stand  Act  to  establish  a  presidentially 
appointed  Board  of  Appeals  for  the  use  of 
state  licensing  agencies  denied  locations  in 
government  buildings,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  initiated  administrative  action 
to  develop  appeals  procedures.  Thus,  al¬ 
though  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
Congress  on  the  proposed  legislation,  it  is 
possible  that  the  administrative  action  stim¬ 
ulated  by  the  bill  may  have  similar  desir¬ 
able  results.  A  better  evaluation  of  this 
situation  will  be  possible  in  the  spring  of 
1963,  when  progress  to  change  the  adminis¬ 
trative  regulations  governing  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  can  be  determined. 


THE  88TH  CONGRESS 

As  readers  know  from  detailed  news¬ 
paper,  radio,  and  television  accounts  of  the 
Congressional  elections  last  November,  the 
Senate  in  the  88th  Congress  will  have  68 
Democrats  to  32  Republicans,  while  the 
proportion  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  be  approximately  the  same  as  it  was  in 
the  87th  Congress.  From  a  practical  stand¬ 
point,  party  labels  are  not  as  significant  as 
the  individual  legislators’  liberalism  or  con¬ 
servatism  on  education  and  social  legisla¬ 
tion;  and  specific  legislation  involving  the 
unique  needs  of  blind  persons  is  gen¬ 
erally  noncontroversial  as  long  as  it  can 
be  properly  justified.  However,  action  on 
major  legislation  presents  a  different  pic¬ 
ture;  and  since  there  was  no  apparent 
change  in  the  liberal-conservative  align¬ 
ment  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
a  result  of  the  elections,  any  substantial 
progress  in  the  88th  Congress  on  major 
education  legislation,  for  example,  will  be 
attributable  to  other  factors  which  are  not 
apparent  now. 

Retirement,  death,  or  defeat  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  has  caused  some  significant  changes 
in  key  committees  which  consider  most  of 
the  legislation  of  interest  to  our  field.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  completion  of  organizing  into 
committees  by  the  88th  Congress,  which 
can  be  expected  late  in  January  or  early  in 
February,  this  column  will  carry  details 
on  the  membership  of  committees. 

Just  what  legislation  will  be  considered 
during  the  88th  Congress?  We  can  cer¬ 
tainly  expect  the  Administration  to  seek 
action  on  all  of  the  major  proposals  for 
Federal  aid  to  education.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  will  also  attempt  to  get  health  care  for 
the  aged  legislation  enacted,  and  will  seek 
to  amend  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetics 
Act  to  provide  for  better  regulation  of  de¬ 
vices. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  enact  special 
education  legislation  of  a  comprehensive 
nature,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  give  active  support  to  this 
legislation.  The  report  of  the  President’s 
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Panel  on  Mental  Retardation,  which  has 
not  yet  been  made  public,  should  have  some 
bearing  on  this  type  of  legislation,  espe¬ 
cially  in  terms  of  focusing  Administration 
support  for  it. 

We  can  undoubtedly  expect  favorable 
action  by  the  88th  Congress  on  the  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  amendments  which 
were  included  in  H.R.  12070  discussed 
previously.  In  a  related  area,  another  effort 
will  be  made  to  amend  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  to  establish  a  Board  of  Ap¬ 
peals  legislatively.  Despite  the  fact  that 
administrative  action  is  being  taken  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  appeals  procedure,  most  of  those 
interested  in  this  program  doubt  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  this  administrative  approach 
and  tend  to  regard  it  as  a  delaying  tactic 
by  the  Administration. 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  broaden  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  disability  insurance  program 
to  make  cash  benefits  for  blind  and  other 
severely  disabled  persons  continuing,  re¬ 
gardless  of  ability  to  engage  in  substantial 
gainful  activity.  We  can  also  expect  legis¬ 


lation  involving  sheltered  workshops  to  be 
introduced — federal  grants  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  renovation  of  workshops  as  part 
of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  amend¬ 
ments  discussed  previously;  reopening  of 
the  question  of  minimum  wages  for  the 
workers  in  workshops;  and  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  rights  for  workers  in  workshops. 
During  the  past  two  years,  two  cases  in¬ 
volving  attempts  of  sheltered  workshop 
clients  to  unionize  were  brought  before  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which 
said  that  it  did  not  have  jurisdiction. 

These  are  among  the  bills  which  will  be 
introduced  and  considered  to  greater  or 
lesser  extent  during  the  next  two  years  by 
the  88th  Congress.  In  this  column  in  fu¬ 
ture  issues  of  The  New  Outlook,  we  shall 
attempt  to  keep  you  accurately  informed 
of  the  status  of  these  and  other  pertinent 
measures. 

Readers  may  obtain  copies  of  laws  and 
bills  referred  to  in  this  article  from  their 
own  congressman  or  senators. 


Job  Talk 

By  Huesten  Collingwood 


The  third  meeting  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Personnel  Referral  Service 
was  held  in  New  York  on  November  1  and 
2,  1962.  The  committee  advised  on  policy 
concerned  with  the  function  and  operation 
of  the  Service.* 

The  Committee  was  originally  organized 
to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  specifically 
related  to  the  initiation  of  the  Personnel 


*  The  Advisory  Committee  is  composed  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  persons: 


Miss  Elizabeth  Cosgrove 
Dr.  Lloyd  Dunn 
Dr.  William  Gellman 
Miss  Betsy  Haas 
Mr.  V.  S.  Harshbarger 
Miss  Jane  Hoey 
Mr.  Joseph  V.  Hunt 
Mr.  J.  Arthur  Johnson 


Miss  M.  Anne  McGuire 
Mr.  John  F.  Mungovan 
Dr.  Herbert  Rusalem 
Mr.  Allan  W.  Sherman 
Mr.  O.  Glen  Stahl 
Mr.  Bruce  Thomason 
Dean  Wayne  Vasey 
Mr.  J.  M.  Woolly 


Referral  Service  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  OVR 
made  an  initial  grant  to  the  Foundation 
for  a  two-year  demonstration  project,  and 
later  approved  financing  for  a  third  year. 
Federal  financing  of  the  project  will  termi¬ 
nate  on  March  31,  1963,  but  it  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  to  continue  the  Service  as  an 
integral  part  of  its  program.  The  advisory 
committee  will  participate  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  final  report  of  the  OVR  sponsored 
phase  of  the  Service.  Plans  call  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  advice  from  leadership  per¬ 
sons  after  March  31,  1962,  in  order  to 
provide  the  Service  with  the  best  thinking 
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available  about  how  best  to  relate  the  Serv¬ 
ice  to  the  professional  manpower  needs  of 
this  field. 

Although  the  Service  is  nearing  the  end 
of  three  years  of  operation,  and  there  is 
evidence  that  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  improving  personnel  standards  through¬ 
out  the  field,  the  committee  felt  that  the 
Service  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  commit¬ 
tee  advised  that  the  Service  should  give  un¬ 
qualified  support  to  higher  personnel  stand¬ 
ards  to  further  the  ultimate  goal  of  better 
service  to  blind  persons  throughout  the 
United  States.  Thus,  the  committee  advised 
the  Service  to  continue  to  accept  regis¬ 
trations  only  from  persons  fully  qualified 
in  the  various  professional  specializations 
utilized  in  the  field  of  blindness.  This  posi¬ 
tion  serves  to  strengthen  the  leadership 
role  of  the  Service  at  a  time  when  there 
are  unfortunate  critical  shortages  of  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  professional  workers,  coupled 
with  the  reluctance  of  many  agencies  for 
the  blind  to  accept  the  need  for  a  higher 
level  of  professional  competence  at  com¬ 
petitive  salary  rates. 

As  standards  of  professional  education 
are  refined  for  various  specializations,  they 
will  be  adopted  by  the  Personnel  Referral 
Service  for  the  purpose  of  registering  per¬ 
sons  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of 
services  for  the  blind.  We  already  have 
taken  as  a  base  the  requirements  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  fields  of  education,  vocational 
rehabilitation  counseling,  and  social  work. 
Similarly,  mobility  instructors  must  now 
be  graduates  of  the  special  courses  of  in¬ 
struction  at  either  Boston  College  or  West¬ 
ern  Michigan  University.  Professional  edu¬ 
cation  for  home  teachers  is  in  a  state  of 
transition  at  the  moment,  and  when  a  new 
standard  is  agreed  upon,  the  Personnel 
Referral  Service  will  accept  personnel 
registrations  only  from  persons  who  qualify 
under  the  new  standards. 

The  advisory  committee  recognized  that 
the  “core  activity”  of  the  Personnel  Refer¬ 
ral  Service  was  related  to  recruitment  and 


referral  of  professional  personnel.  Other 
broad  aspects  of  personnel  administration 
and  professional  manpower  needs  were 
identified  as  essential  to  the  function  of  the 
Service.  In  this  connection,  we  want  to 
announce  that  a  guide  for  use  by  local 
agencies  in  developing  written  statements 
of  personnel  practices  is  now  in  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  ready  for 
publication  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Personnel  Referral  Service  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  extends 
its  thanks  to  its  advisory  committee  for  the 
guidance  it  has  received  in  its  initial  phases 
of  operation.  Day-to-day  activities  and  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Service  have  been  greatly  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  advice  of  this  group  of  recog¬ 
nized  leaders  in  the  education  and  welfare 
fields.  The  Service  will  continue  to  seek  the 
advice  of  leadership  persons.  At  all  times, 
comments  and  observations  from  the  read¬ 
ers  of  this  column  are  welcome. 


Folding  Canes 
for  the  Blind 

Light,  strong,  well  balanced, 
four-section  folding  canes  of 
one-half  inch  aluminum  tubing 
on  a  tough  rawhide  strand,  now 
available  in  lengths  from  thirty- 
four  inches  to  forty-eight  inches 
— all  white,  or  white  with  red 
tip. 


$3.00  each  postpaid 

— single  orders  gladly  accepted. 
PROMPT  SHIPMENTS. 


GULCH 

CANE  COMPANY 

23  Cedarhurst,  Detroit  3,  Michigan 
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blow  There's  an  Idea . . . 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  STORY 
By  Benjamin  Wolf,  AFB  Regional  Representative 


The  development  of  voluntary  agencies 
in  our  country  is  an  impressive  record  of 
individual  humanitarian  impulses  organiz¬ 
ing  to  meet  human  needs.  It  is  a  history  of 
a  free  and  individualistic  people  creating 
programs  of  service  as  needs  become 
identified,  and  relating  them  to  the  specific 
interests  of  people  in  helping  their  less  for¬ 
tunate  fellows. 

In  recent  decades,  however,  due  to  the 
tremendous  velocity  of  complex  social 
change,  voluntary  programs  have  become 
faced  with  the  necessity  for  relating  to 
each  other  within  the  context  of  com¬ 
munity-wide  planning  and  coordination  of 
services.  Such  interagency  planning  has  be¬ 
come  the  only  alternative  to  anarchy. 

The  growth  of  voluntary  agencies  in 
Philadelphia  has  been  no  different  from 
that  of  other  large  metropolitan  centers, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  agencies  serving  blind 
people  proliferated  more  extensively  than 
they  did  elsewhere.  In  Philadelphia  there 
are  a  substantial  number  of  agencies  spe¬ 
cifically  devoted  to  service  to  blind  people. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  the  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  merger  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Working  Home  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Association  for  the  Blind,  the  two 
largest  and  most  respected  agencies  in 
Philadelphia,  may  very  well  prove  to  be  a 
landmark  in  the  direction  in  which  services 
to  the  blind  are  now  moving. 

Both  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home 
and  the  Philadelphia  Association  have  a 
long  and  respected  history  of  service.  In¬ 
deed,  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  is 
probably  the  oldest  multi-service  agency 
serving  blind  people  in  the  country. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 


decision  by  the  boards  of  directors  of  these 
two  agencies  to  merge  was  not  easily 
achieved.  It  is  understandable  that  any 
agency  with  an  impressive  record  of  service, 
with  a  long  tradition  and  history,  and  with 
assets  and  resources  painstakingly  accu¬ 
mulated  over  the  years,  would  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  give  up  its  separate  identity.  All 
the  more  reason  that  the  boards  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  two  Philadelphia  agencies  de¬ 
serve  the  highest  of  commendations  for 
their  courageous  and  farsighted  action. 

The  first  significant  steps  have  been 
taken.  The  new  board  of  directors  of  the 
newly-merged  agency  has  been  formulated. 
A  standing  committee  representing  the  new 
agency  is  already  at  work  grappling  with 
the  large  variety  of  details  that  will  need 
to  be  resolved  before  a  truly  unified  multi¬ 
function  agency  emerges. 

The  problems  of  ultimate  and  complete 
merger  are  manifold.  Especially  formidable 
is  the  issue  of  developing  a  single  and 
unified  financing  structure,  strong  enough 
to  maintain  a  complete  complex  of  needed 
services,  without  losing  the  support  of  the 
substantial  body  of  adherents  which  each 
agency  has  developed  separately. 

Equally  important  will  be  the  painstaking 
process  of  assessing  the  strengths  and  assets 
of  each  agency,  both  physical  and  in  terms 
of  manpower,  with  the  objective  of  com¬ 
bining  the  total  resources  into  a  unified 
whole  and  under  a  single  administration. 

A  new  agency  will  not  emerge  overnight. 
It  will  be  a  long  and  difficult  process,  with 
its  board,  its  staff,  and  the  general  com¬ 
munity,  facing  up  together  in  each  detail 
of  organization  which  will  bring  it  along 
the  road  to  its  ultimate  objective. 

But  the  boards  of  the  Pennsylvania 
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Working  Home  and  the  Philadelphia  As¬ 
sociation  have  demonstrated  by  the  unani¬ 
mous  action  which  each  took  that  they 
know  of  the  rewards  that  lie  ahead. 

For  the  first  time  there  will  be  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  a  single  agency,  presenting  an  im¬ 
pressive  image  to  the  community  at  large 
of  a  multi-service  program  serving  blind 
people,  which  all  residents  can  view  with 
confidence. 

Furthermore,  the  new  organization,  by 
virtue  of  its  position  as  the  largest  and  most 
inclusive  program  in  Philadelphia,  should 


serve  as  a  stimulant  to  the  other  agencies 
to  take  a  good  look  at  their  services,  and 
should  lead  to  further  combining  of  com¬ 
munity  strengths,  thus  minimizing  the  waste 
entailed  in  duplication  of  efforts  and  con¬ 
sequently,  creating  better  services  with 
available  funds. 

The  separate  strengths  that  currently  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  and 
the  Philadelphia  Association  for  serving 
blind  people  are  impressive.  In  combina¬ 
tion  they  should  achieve  levels  of  service 
hitherto  unattainable. 


Current  Literature 

Conducted  by  Shirley  Myerson 


★  The  Three  Lives  of  Helen  Keller,  by 
Richard  Harrity  and  Ralph  G.  Martin. 
New  York,  Doubleday,  1962.  A  profusely 
illustrated  book  about  the  life  of  Helen 
Keller.  There  are  family  pictures  and  news 
clippings  of  her  Alabama  home,  her  fam¬ 
ily,  her  teacher  Anne  Sullivan,  herself  as 
a  child  and  countless  other  documents  and 
pictures  illustrating  the  many  places  she  has 
visited  and  things  she  has  done  in  her  life. 
The  illustrations  are  accompanied  by  a  cor¬ 
responding  text. 

★  Light  a  Single  Candle,  by  Beverly  But¬ 
ler.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead,  1962.  A 
novel  written  for  teenagers  about  a  girl 
who  loses  her  sight  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
and  her  subsequent  adjustment  to  blind¬ 
ness.  The  author,  who  is  blind  herself,  has 
written  a  number  of  novels  and  won  the 
Seventeenth  Summer  Literary  Award  for 
her  book  Song  of  the  Voyageur.  Miss  But¬ 
ler  divides  her  time  between  writing  and 
teaching  writing  at  Mount  Mary  College  in 
Milwaukee. 

★  Educating  Exceptional  Children,  by 
Samuel  A.  Kirk.  Boston,  Houghton  Mif¬ 
flin,  1962.  The  author  has  written  this  book 


with  the  intention  that  it  serve  as  the  basis 
for  an  introductory  course  in  exceptional 
children.  He  has  attempted  to  avoid  con¬ 
tent  which  would  overlap  with  that  of  other 
courses  and  to  include  only  information 
specific  to  this  field.  The  book  covers  al¬ 
most  all  of  the  exceptionalities  and  devotes 
one  chapter  to  the  partially  sighted  and  one 
to  the  blind  child.  The  concluding  chapter 
is  devoted  to  an  investigation  into  adminis¬ 
trative  services  and  preparation  of  teach¬ 
ers. 

★  “Educating  Children  Who  Are  Blind,” 
by  Dennis  Orphan.  Today's  Health,  Vol. 
40,  No.  9,  September,  1962.  A  description 
of  the  integrated  school  program  at  the 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  elementary  school 
on  the  North  Side  of  Chicago  where  blind 
and  deaf  children  are  educated  together 
with  children  who  can  see  and  hear.  All 
the  children  work  and  play  together,  and 
all  students  follow  the  regular  curriculum 
of  the  Chicago  Public  Schools.  Handi¬ 
capped  students  are  admitted  at  three  years 
of  age.  They  come  from  several  school  dis¬ 
tricts  on  Chicago’s  North  Side,  while  the 
non-handicapped  children  are  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  school  district. 
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News  Briefs 


★  In  honor  of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Fed¬ 
eration's  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  National 
Conference  on  Social  Welfare  will  hold  its 
ninetieth  annual  forum  in  that  city  from 
May  19  to  24,  1963.  This  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Joe  R.  Hoffer,  National  Con¬ 
ference  executive  secretary. 

The  program  committee,  headed  by  San¬ 
ford  Solender,  is  planning  a  week-long 
series  of  discussions  reflecting  concern  for 
the  common  good.  Mr.  Solender  is  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  National  Jewish  Wel¬ 
fare  Board  and  president  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Social  Welfare. 

★  The  second  film  made  in  recent  years 
about  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  has 
been  completed  and  is  entitled  “Children 
of  the  Silent  Night.”  It  is  a  study  in  the 
program  of  the  Deaf-Blind  Department  and 
deals  mainly  with  one  deaf-blind  child, 
showing  how  she  was  first  introduced  to 
the  mysteries  of  language  and  speech.  The 
earlier  film,  entitled  “The  Perkins  Story,” 
won  a  blue-ribbon  award  at  the  1959 
American  Film  Festival  in  New  York  City. 

★  NRA  regional  presidents  have  been 
elected  for  1962-1963  as  follows:  Region 
I:  Marjorie  B.  Taylor,  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Division,  State  Office  Building,  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vermont.  Region  II:  W.  Newton 
Smith,  Rehabilitation  Division,  P.  O.  Box 
1190,  Wilmington  99,  Delaware.  Region 
III:  Ben  F.  Coffman,  Bureau  of  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Services,  State  Office  Building, 
Frankfort,  Kentucky.  Region  IV,  Robert 


D.  Floyd,  State  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  P.  O.  Box  1108,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Region  V:  Edward  T.  Gorman,  Division 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  4811  Magoun 
Avenue,  East  Chicago,  Indiana.  Region  VI: 
Bernard  Gavin,  Division  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation,  P.  O.  Box  753,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D.  Region  VII:  James  T.  Riser,  308 
State  Office  Building,  Shreveport,  Louisi¬ 
ana.  Region  VIII:  Milo  T.  Means,  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Service,  210  Eastman 
Building,  Boise,  Idaho.  Region  IX:  John 
B.  Lee,  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  109  N.  Fall  Street,  Carson  City, 
Nevada. 

★  A  summer  program  for  gifted  blind 
youth  will  be  held  July  1 -August  9,  1963, 
at  Hunter  College  in  New  York  City.  This 
program  is  being  sponsored  by  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind,  and  will  deal  with 
Social  and  Economic  Problems  in  Urban 
Areas  of  the  United  States. 

★  A  new  agency,  Community  Services  for 
the  Blind,  Incorporated,  is  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  being  established  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  A  charter  has  been  granted  by 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  George  Hender¬ 
son  is  the  first  president.  Additional  in¬ 
formation  about  this  new  multi-function 
agency  will  appear  in  later  issues  of  the 
New  Outlook. 
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cal  qualities:  physical  endurance  and 
stamina;  posture,  poise  and  relaxation; 
muscular  discipline,  elasticity  and  control; 
agility,  dexterity  and  balance;  quick  and 
accurate  actions  or  reactions. 

To  develop  sensory  perception  without 
the  censoring  use  of  sight,  fencing  masters 
should  sometimes  use  a  blindfold  while 
giving  lessons  and  while  fencing  with  their 
students.  They  also  should  blindfold  their 
sighted  fencers  occasionally  during  a  les¬ 
son  and  supervise  frequent  fencing  matches 
among  blindfolded  fencers,  otherwise  the 
sighted  fencers  might  allow  their  sense  of 
sight  to  overpower  or  undermine  the  use 
of  the  other  faculties  of  perception  and 
they  will  discover  that  in  bouting,  sight  is 
sometimes  deceptive. 

Fencing  is  a  valuable  instrument  for 
training  the  remaining  senses  of  blind  per¬ 
sons.  To  date,  scientists  have  discovered 
many  additional  senses  and  subsenses  to  the 
classical  five  (sight,  hearing,  touch,  smell 
and  taste),  and  they  have  organized  and 
classified  them  to  suit  their  branches  of 
scientific  study.  The  following  elements  of 
the  human  sensorium,  with  the  exception 
of  the  sense  of  timing,  are  presented  by 
Reverend  Thomas  J.  Carroll  in  his  book, 
Blindness:  What  It  Is,  What  It  Does,  and 
How  To  Live  With  It *  Section  10  in  Part 
II  of  Father  Carroll’s  book  deals  with 
“Training  the  Other  Senses.” 

Activities  of  the  Sense  of  Hearing* 

There  are  six  activities  of  the  sense  of 
hearing  known  thus  far — three  deal  with 
sounds  coming  directly  from  objects,  and 
three  with  reflected  sounds  or  echoes.  The 
three  direct  sound  activities  are: 

1 )  Recognition  and  identification  of 

sounds. 

2)  The  discrimination  of  sounds. 

3  )  Localization  of  sounds. 

Fencing  develops  the  efficient  use  of  the 
direct  sound  activities  of  the  sense  of 


*  Carroll .  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Blindness:  What  It 
Is,  What  It  Does,  and  How  To  Live  With  It.  Boston: 
Little  Brown  and  Company,  1961. 


hearing  and  enables  participants  to  quickly 
recognize,  discriminate,  and  localize  fenc¬ 
ing  sounds.  Blind  fencers  learn  through 
awareness  and  feedback  to  recognize  and 
identify  the  sound  of  an  advance  (step¬ 
ping  forward  with  both  feet,  or  gaining 
ground),  a  retreat  (stepping  back  with 
both  feet,  or  breaking  ground),  a  parry 
(a  defensive  action),  and  a  beat  (a  beat¬ 
ing  action  made  on  the  opponent’s  blade  in 
preparation  for  an  attack.) 

In  time,  fencers  will  be  able  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  various  sounds  around  the 
fencing  area  and  between  the  voices  of  the 
instructor  and  fellow  fencers.  Contacts  of 
the  blades  at  various  parts  may  sound  the 
same  to  a  sighted  fencer,  but  a  trained 
blind  fencer  can  immediately  tell  one  from 
the  other. 

Fencers  learn  to  localize  sounds,  and  an 
advanced  blind  student  can  perform  as 
freely  as  a  sighted  person.  The  rustle  of 
clothing,  the  sound  of  heavy  breathing, 
fencing  movements  and  other  sounds 
around  the  fencing  area  help  him  to  lo¬ 
calize  his  opponent’s  position,  and  to 
identify  the  movements  of  the  instructor 
or  the  director  and  judges,  and  other  per¬ 
sons  in  the  fencing  area.  This  perception 
is  essential  for  successful  action,  or  re¬ 
action. 

The  three  reflected  sound  activities  of 
the  sense  of  hearing  are:* 

1 )  Reflection  detection,  type.  A. — The 

ability  to  hear  a  sound  and  its  echo 
with  a  distinct  interval  of  time  between 
the  two. 

2)  Reflection  detection,  type  B. — The 

ability  to  hear  a  sound  together  with  its 
echo  with  no  interval  of  time  between 
the  two,  giving  a  perception  of  a  muf¬ 
fled  sound  or  a  definite  change  in  the 
quality  of  sound. 

3)  Reflection  detection,  type  C.— The 

sense  of  object  perception  or  “facial 
vision.” 

Reflection  detection  of  sounds  made  in 


*  ibid. 
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fencing  are  easily  perceived  in  indoor  fenc¬ 
ing  areas.  Through  the  reverberations  of 
the  sounds  of  fencing  activities  such  as  the 
high  frequency  clicks  of  the  blades,  or 
other  sounds  around  the  fencing  area, 
fencers  and  blind  spectators  on  the  side¬ 
lines  can  perceive  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  fencing  area,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
persons  present.  A  change  in  the  sound  of 
the  foils  in  combat  may  indicate  to  bout- 
ing  fencers  their  approach  toward  one  end 
of  the  fencing  room;  a  change  in  the  quality 
of  sounds  may  give  fencers  and  blind 
spectators  a  perception  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  fencing  room. 

The  proficiency  gained  from  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  sense  of  hearing  as  developed 
in  fencing  can  be  easily  transferred  for  use 
in  mobility  and  in  the  activities  of  daily 
living.  This  ability  also  is  helpful  in  estab¬ 
lishing  spatial  orientation  and  in  visualiza¬ 
tion  and  videation  (defined  as  the  ability 
of  a  blinded  person  to  form  a  mental  im¬ 
age  of  his  immediate  environment  through 
recall  and  correct  interpretation  of  his 
sensory  intake),  by  blinded  persons. 

The  Senses  of  Smell  and  Taste 

Fencing  aids  in  the  activation  of  the 
sense  of  smell  and  the  sense  of  taste. 
Showers,  lockers,  fencing  rooms  and  gym¬ 
nasiums  have  characteristic  odors.  Calling 
attention  to  these  will  help  the  fencers 
locate  the  various  areas.  After  a  group  of 
fencers  has  participated  in  competition 
for  a  time  their  bodies  tend  to  perspire, 
emitting  existing  human  smells.  These,  to¬ 
gether  with  other  scents  such  as  tobacco, 
perfume,  hair  tonics,  etc.,  help  identify  per¬ 
sons  in  the  fencing  room.  During  a  bout  a 
perspiring  fencer  may  experience  the  saline 
taste  of  perspiration. 

Activities  of  the  Labyrinthine  or 

Vestibular  ( Equilibrium )  Sense* 

Fencing  is  motion  in  ryhthm  which 
helps  develop  physical  and  mental  balance. 
Physical  and  mental  balance  in  turn  de¬ 


velop  good  posture,  poise,  and  relaxation. 
Relaxation  can  be  effected  from  within 
through  contentment,  happiness,  love,  etc., 
but  also  from  without  through  calisthenics, 
physical  exercises  or  sports.  Physical  ex¬ 
ercises  aid  in  restoring  a  sense  of  security 
and  developing  stability  of  orientation, 
which  are  some  of  the  factors  influencing 
the  sense  of  equilibrium.  Fencing  develops 
the  vestibular  sense  physically  (from  with¬ 
out)  and  mentally  (from  within).  Physi¬ 
cally,  balance  is  developed  and  maintained 
through  muscular  control  and  coordina¬ 
tion  by  assuming  the  proper  fencing  posi¬ 
tions,  and  synchronizing  the  movements  of 
the  attack  or  defense.  Mentally,  bouting 
requires  constant  awareness  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  bout  which  temporarily  elimi¬ 
nates  the  inner  conflicts  caused  by  existing 
problems,  whether  they  be  the  result  of 
blindness  or  not. 

Fencers  are  constantly  developing  the 
sense  of  turn,  which  is  the  second  activity 
of  the  labyrinthine  sense.  They  must  move 
to  the  end  of  the  strip,  then  guide  their 
way  to  the  “on  guard”  lines  facing  each 
other  (the  “on  guard”  lines  are  two  lines 
on  the  fencing  strip  twelve  feet  apart,  on 
which  fencers  must  stand  prior  to  fencing). 
If  during  competition  the  fencer  steps  off 
the  side  of  the  strip,  his  sense  of  turn  en¬ 
ables  him  to  return  to  the  strip  and  re¬ 
sume  the  correct  position  and  direction. 

Activities  of  the  Touch  Senses* 

All  the  activities  of  the  touch  senses  are 
exercised  in  fencing.  These  are: 

1 )  Perception  of  pressure  and  pain. 

2)  Perception  of  warmth  and  coolness 
(the  temperature  sense). 

3)  The  kinesthetic  sense. 

4)  Stereognosis  (knowledge  of  three- 
dimensional  form). 

5)  Somesthesis,  the  texture  sense. 

A  foil  in  the  hand  is  an  extension  of 
the  external  kinesthetic  sense  of  touch  per¬ 
ceived  by  contact  of  the  point  of  the  blade 


*  ibid.  *  ibid. 
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on  any  part  of  the  opponent’s  body.  Per¬ 
ception  of  pressure  comes  through  various 
fencing  movements,  and  sensation  under 
foot  tells  the  fencer  when  he  is  on  the  edge, 
or  getting  off  the  side  of  the  strip.  The 
suppleness  of  the  fingers  and  alertness  to 
information  conveyed  by  the  blade  as  an 
extension  of  the  kinesthetic  touch  sense 
help  in  mobility  with  the  long  cane,  and 
in  the  techniques  of  daily  living.  An  oc¬ 
casional  unintentional  slap  with  the  blade 
may  present  a  perception  of  pain. 

The  muscle  sense,  the  sense  covering 
body  parts,  its  position  and  function,  is 
constantly  called  upon  in  fencing.  The 
ability  to  assume  good  fencing  position  and 
form  and  to  execute  correctly  the  various 
fencing  movements  requires  awareness  and 
control  of  the  internal  kinesthetic  sense  of 
touch,  aided  mainly  by  the  vestibular  and 
motor  memory  senses. 

Fencers  start  developing  their  sense  of 
stereognosis  from  the  moment  they  begin 
to  use  their  fencing  equipment:  the  foil, 
mask,  jacket  and  glove.  These  have  three- 
dimensional  forms.  Fencers  also  videate 
the  three-dimensional  changing  form  of 
the  opponent. 

Constant  handling  of  the  equipment, 
plus  sensation  under  foot  on  and  off  the 
rubber  fencing  strip,  are  a  partial  training 
of  the  sense  of  somesthesis. 

Fencing  is  effective  in  the  development, 
blending  and  working  together  of  all  the 
activities  of  the  touch  sense,  whether  ex¬ 
ternal  (cutaneous),  or  internal  (kines¬ 
thetic).  It  is  possible  to  use  this  sport  as  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  for  the  habilitation 
and  rehabilitation  of  deaf-blind  persons, 
but  instruction  should  be  limited  to  posi¬ 
tions,  and  simple  movements  of  the  at¬ 
tack  and  defense  accompanied  only  by  the 
advance  and  retreat.  With  the  loss  of  sight 
and  the  total  loss  of  the  activities  of  the 
sense  of  hearing,  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  activities  of  the  sense  of  touch, 
vestibular  sense  and  the  coordinating  sense 
activities. 


Coordinating  Sense  Activities'* 

Fencing  helps  to  develop  the  following 
coordinating  sense  activities: 

1)  Motor  or  muscle  memory  sense. 

2)  The  sense  of  timing. 

3)  Spatial  orientation  sense,  covering  pat¬ 
tern  and  space  discrimination. 

4)  The  central  sense. 

5)  Visualization  (among  blinded  persons 
only),  which  is  a  mental  motor  mem¬ 
ory  stimulated  by  awareness  and  feed¬ 
back,  and  videation. 

Fencing  positions,  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive  movements,  must  be  repeated  many 
times  in  class  drilling  and  fencing  practice 
so  that  they  become  automatic,  fast,  and 
mechanically  perfect  when  called  for  in  a 
certain  situation  in  a  fencing  bout.  This 
ability  comes  as  the  result  of  a  well  de¬ 
veloped  function  of  the  motor  or  muscle 
memory  sense. 

The  following  activities  of  the  sense  of 
timing  are  developed  by  fencing:  a)  The 
ability  to  synchronize  the  combined  move¬ 
ments  of  the  feet  and  the  blade  (through 
arm  and  finger  dexterity),  offensively  and 
defensively.  This  is  the  use  of  perfect  kin¬ 
esthetic  timing,  b )  The  ability  to  perceive 
the  opponent’s  tempo  through  the  activities 
of  the  sense  of  hearing  alone,  c)  The  abil¬ 
ity  to  time  one’s  own  movements  with 
the  opponent’s  in  order  to  successfully  at¬ 
tack  or  defend  and  counterattack,  (this  is 
accomplished  through  the  activities  of  the 
sense  of  hearing  alone,  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  touch  sense  activities),  d )  The 
ability  instantly  to  change  the  speed  of  the 
kinesthetic  movements  when  such  a  tempo 
is  called  for. 

Sighted  fencers  stimulate  their  sense  of 
timing  through  sight.  Blind  fencers  can 
do  so  through  the  activities  of  the  senses 
of  hearing  and  touch,  combined  or  sepa¬ 
rate.  A  well  developed  sense  of  timing  aids 
in  mobility  with  the  Hoover  cane  (by  syn¬ 
chronization  of  the  movements  of  the  cane 
and  feet);  in  forming  a  relationship  of 

*  ibid. 
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space  to  time;  in  spatial  orientation;  and  in 
the  techniques  of  daily  living. 

Beginner  fencers  stimulate  the  central 
sense  through  correlation  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  by  all  the  remaining  senses, 
so  that  a  useful  function  can  be  made  of 
it.  Among  advanced  fencers  the  central 
sense  must  receive,  correctly  interpret,  and 
correlate  information  and  furnish  correct 
functions  speedily. 

Congenitally  blind  fencers  having  never 
seen  cannot  visualize  nor  videate.  How¬ 
ever,  blinded  fencers  through  awareness 
can  use  videation  for  effective  and  success¬ 
ful  bouting.  Fencers  and  blind  spectators 
on  the  sidelines  who  are  aware  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  senses  of  hearing  and  spatial 
orientation  and  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
sport,  can  videate  the  fencing  bout  in  prog¬ 
ress.  The  ability  to  videate  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  and  used  in  mobility  and  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  daily  living. 

Reorganization  of  the  remaining  senses 
and  the  development  of  their  efficient  use 
through  the  sport  of  fencing  has  proven  the 
feasibility  of  the  following  classification  of 
the  sensorium  without  sight: 

A.  Senses  supplying  information  or  cues: 
The  six  activities  of  the  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing;  the  sense  of  smell;  the  sense  of 
taste;  the  perception  of  pressure  and 
pain;  the  thermal  sense;  the  external 
kinesthetic  sense  of  touch;  the  sense 


of  stereognosis;  the  sense  of  somethe- 
sis;  the  sense  of  spatial  orientation. 

B.  Function  senses  (which  undergo  special 
function) : 

The  perception  of  balance;  the  sense  of 
turn;  the  internal  kinesthetic  sense  of 
touch;  the  motor  memory  sense;  the 
sense  of  timing;  the  sense  of  spatial 
orientation;  the  sense  of  visualization 
and  videation. 

C.  The  basic  senses  (required  for  reality 
contact) : 

The  central  sense;  the  sense  of  timing. 

The  reorganization  of  the  sensorium 
without  sight  through  fencing  directly  and 
indirectly  develops  self-reliance  and  confi¬ 
dence;  mental  and  emotional  control;  bal¬ 
ance  and  coordination  between  the  mind 
and  body;  strategy  based  on  clear,  quick 
thinking;  rapid  motor  memory  response; 
awareness  and  discrimination;  a  keen  sense 
of  timing  and  accuracy  of  execution;  and 
among  blinded  adults,  fencing  activates  vis¬ 
ualization  and  develops  videation. 

As  a  result  of  the  study  reported  here, 
it  has  been  proven  that  a  course  in  fencing 
in  the  curriculum  of  centers  undertaking 
the  habilitation  of  the  congenitally  blind 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  blinded  persons, 
is  extremely  beneficial  to  those  participat¬ 
ing. 
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The  Evolution  of  a 
Social  Group  Work  Service 

SIDNEY  R.  SAUL 


The  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind  is  a 
multifunctional,  non-sectarian  social  serv¬ 
ice  agency,  committed  to  serving  visually 
handicapped  people. 

The  direct  services  consist  of  family 
casework,  vocational  guidance,  a  children’s 
clinic,  a  home  for  the  aged,  medical  serv¬ 
ices,  sheltered  and  training  workshops,  and 
social  group  work. 

The  supportive  services  consist  of  public 
relations,  fund  raising,  comptroller  and 
volunteer  services. 

Social  group  work,  as  a  direct  service,  is 
an  executive  position  on  a  level  with  other 
direct  services  within  the  agency.  This  is 
and  has  been  a  key  factor  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  service  in  this  agency  since 
the  department  has  been  able  to  function 
independently  of  others,  and  has  not  been 
dependent  upon  other  disciplines  for  its 
changes  and  innovations. 

The  social  group  work  department  func¬ 
tions  in  two  settings:  in  the  Home  for  the 
Aged  Jewish  Blind  in  Yonkers  as  a  branch 
program,  and  at  the  central  headquarters. 
At  the  Home,  social  group  work  has 
emerged  as  an  important  social  service  to 
the  residents.  The  program  director  func¬ 
tions  as  a  member  of  the  Home  team,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  administrator,  doctor,  nurse, 
dietician,  caseworker  and  group  worker.  In 
this  setting,  individual  planning  for  each 
resident  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 

Six  years  ago  our  department  was  known 
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as  the  recreation  and  group  work  depart¬ 
ment.  It  was  correctly  named,  since  recre¬ 
ation  comprised  its  main  function.  At  that 
time  there  were  two  full-time  group  work¬ 
ers,  one  of  whom  was  the  director.  There 
was  one  full-time  and  one  part-time  crafts 
worker,  and  four  session  workers.  There 
were  between  200  and  250  people  served 
in  a  three-day-a-week  program.  The  pro¬ 
gram  consisted  of  three  social  clubs,  nine 
crafts  classes,  six  ceramics  classes,  two 
dressmaking  classes  and  two  millinery 
classes,  as  well  as  several  music  groups. 
Approximately  100  volunteers  were  used. 

By  1961,  the  department  had  grown  to 
seven  full-time  group  workers,  including  an 
intake  worker,  three  full-time  art  special¬ 
ists,  and  twenty-five  session  workers — and 
approximately  750  people  were  being 
served.  The  program  consisted  of  fourteen 
social  clubs,  twelve  crafts  classes,  nine 
ceramics  classes  and  several  self-governing 
committees,  etc.  In  fact,  there  were  sev¬ 
enty-two  different  clubs,  groups  and  activi¬ 
ties  each  week:  approximately  200  volun¬ 
teers  were  used.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
the  core  of  the  change  and  growth  lay  in 
the  addition  of  a  new  kind  of  service, 
namely,  social  group  work  (as  will  be  de¬ 
scribed),  rather  than  “more  of  the  same” 
— and  that  consequently  the  department 
was  renamed  “group  work  and  recreation,” 
and  the  director  of  the  department  is  now 
referred  to  as  “the  director  of  social  group 
work  services.” 

The  first  part  of  this  paper  will  concern 
itself  with  the  evolution  of  changes  in  pro¬ 
gram  between  1955  and  1961. 

Purposes  of  Group  Work  Program 

The  prime  purposes  of  the  group  work 
program  are  four-fold: 
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First — group  work  services  are  seen  as 
an  important  factor  in  the  social  and  emo¬ 
tional  adjustment  of  the  blind  client.  A 
blind  person  must  grapple  with  a  range 
of  feelings  of  inadequacy;  impotence;  in¬ 
ability  to  face  the  demands  of  daily  living; 
fears  and  frustrations  resulting  from  the 
demands  of  reality  pressures,  etc.  It  there¬ 
fore  becomes  important  to  try  to  support 
or  extend  or  restore  some  of  his  feelings 
of  self-worth,  individuality,  capacity  to 
function — in  short,  to  demonstrate  that  it 
is  possible  to  live  within  the  limitations  of 
his  handicap  and  to  provide  concrete  help 
in  learning  how  to  do  this. 

All  of  our  program  and  its  content  is 
structured  towards  this  end: 

a)  Effort  is  directed  toward  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  ego  functions — that  is,  toward  es¬ 
tablishing  and  restoring  a  more  positive 
self-image;  helping  to  re-establish  some  in¬ 
ner  balance;  helping  to  settle  the  inner 
emotional  turmoil  over  blindness  and  the 
disturbances  it  evokes,  and  the  problems  of 
reality  it  provokes. 

b)  Program  is  geared  towards  strength¬ 
ening  object  relationships — helping  people 
to  relearn  how  to  belong  to  a  group,  make 
friends,  deal  with  other  people,  go  to  work, 
participate  in  planning  and  decision-mak¬ 
ing,  etc.;  for  example,  through  a  member¬ 
ship  council  with  some  real  decision-mak¬ 
ing  powers,  or  a  legislative  committee  with 
real  leadership  involvement  in  a  social  ac¬ 
tion  program,  a  social  club  which  plans  its 
own  program,  or  even  an  individual  crafts 
project  requiring  decision  making  and  plan¬ 
ning. 

c )  To  re-aligning  and  strengthening  re¬ 
ality  concepts  and  providing  opportunities 
for  the  client  to  learn  ways  of  functioning 
within  the  limitations  of  the  handicap.  (In 
some  cases  the  handicap  is  new,  in  others 
it  is  a  progressive  threat,  in  still  others,  it  is 
one  of  long  standing.  Differential  treatment 
will  be  discussed  later.) 

The  group  is  used  as  a  therapeutic  milieu 
through  which  this  experience  and  learn¬ 


ing  is  implemented.  Both  informal  and  for¬ 
mal  settings  are  involved  here;  let  me  cite 
an  incident  which  occurred  in  an  informal 
group  in  our  lunchroom: 

A  client,  newly  blinded  and  quite  up¬ 
set,  was  intentionally  guided  by  a  group 
worker  to  a  seat  at  a  table  with  three 
rather  outgoing  “old-timers.”  Immediately, 
the  newcomer  was  asked  his  name,  age, 
where  he  lived,  with  whom  he  lived,  etc., 
and  within  minutes  the  subject  turned  to 
blindness.  “How  much  can  you  see?” 
asked  an  old-timer.  “Just  the  light,  dark¬ 
ness  and  shadows,”  came  the  answer  from 
the  dejected  newcomer.  “Oh,  you’re  lucky! 
We  have  nothing,  only  darkness!”  The 
new  client  seemed  suddenly  to  realize 
“Maybe  I’m  not  so  bad  off  after  all — it 
could  be  worse!”  (This  sentiment  was  ac¬ 
tually  expressed  in  a  group  session.) 

The  basic  unit  of  program  is  the  social 
group.  These  groups  are  limited  to  a  regis¬ 
tration  of  thirty  and  are  staffed  by  a  gradu¬ 
ate  worker  or  a  student.  Some  special 
groups  are  limited  to  a  membership  of  ten. 

Group  program  includes  the  whole 
gamut  of  activities:  discussions,  parties, 
trips  with  and  without  sighted  groups,  so¬ 
cial  events,  camping,  etc.  All  program  is 
purposeful  and  preplanned  with  emphasis 
on  the  individual  needs  of  the  participants. 
(For  example,  to  evoke  responses  from  the 
withdrawn  client;  to  find  ways  to  re-chan¬ 
nel  aggressiveness;  to  find  and  use  individ¬ 
ual  strengths.)  Content  is  chosen  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  possibility  of  a  continued  and 
acceptable  existence. 

Carefully  planned  and  sensitively  con¬ 
ducted  discussions  about  blindness,  feelings 
towards  sighted  people,  towards  one’s  own 
blindness,  attitudes  of  sighted  people,  etc., 
are  fruitful,  for  they  bind  feeling  with  lan¬ 
guage,  help  bring  out  into  the  open  hos¬ 
tility  and  fear,  and  present  possibilities  for 
continued  use  of  activities  in  assisting  and 
planning  for  health. 

In  this  connection  also  social  action  has 
proven  to  be  a  wholesome  therapeutic  part 
of  program.  Care  is  taken  not  to  confine  it 
solely  to  the  needs  of  the  blind  commu- 
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nity.  Active  concerns  with  peace,  health 
care  for  the  aged,  general  needs  of  all  peo¬ 
ple,  serve  to  bind  blind  people  to  others 
and  to  show  them  their  real  kinship  with 
the  world  around  them,  in  short,  to  help 
attach  them  to  reality  in  an  active,  non¬ 
dependent  way. 

The  use  of  art,  which  includes  crafts, 
ceramics,  sculpture,  painting,  millinery  and 
dressmaking,  is  special.  The  specialists  here 
are  carefully  trained  and  apply  the  social 
group  work  approach  to  their  group  mem¬ 
bers.  Each  project  is  individually  worked 
out  for  each  client  with  special  care  given 
to  special  needs.  Grouping,  seating  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  the  nature  of  the  projects 
are  carefully  planned.  The  quality  of  the 
end  result  is  important  for  it  becomes  an 
additional  way  of  reassuring  each  individ¬ 
ual  that  he  can  still  produce  useful,  beauti¬ 
ful  things,  that  he  can  enjoy  the  process 
and  either  give  to  others  or  help  himself,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  remainder  of  our  program  consists 
of  music  programs,  choral  singing,  dances, 
week-end  sightseeing  trips,  holiday  pro¬ 
grams,  and  special  banquets,  while  stress 
is  placed  on  high  cultural  standards  which 
contribute  to  the  dignity  of  all  people,  and 
on  respect  for  the  contribution  of  all  eth¬ 
nic  groups  to  their  fellow  men. 

Second — a  function  of  the  group  work 
program  is  the  development  of  individual 
treatment  plans  to  be  used  both  in  group 
programming  and  in  individual  contacts 
with  clients.  The  following  kinds  of  pro¬ 
gram  have  been  designed  towards  this  end: 

a)  In  response  to  a  need  expressed  by 
our  casework  department  for  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  observation  and  description  of  many 
new  clients’  reactions,  behavior,  level  of 
adjustment,  feelings  about  self,  how  they 
get  along  with  others,  etc.,  introductory 
groups  have  been  developed.  These  are 
limited  to  a  maximum  registration  of  ten 
people  in  each  group.  Their  purpose  is 
evaluative,  diagnostic,  and  therapeutic,  and 
their  goal  is  to  provide  additional  informa¬ 
tion  which  will  help  determine  the  best 


placement  of  the  client — whether  this 
should  be  home,  boarding  home,  vocational 
guidance,  regular  group  work  program, 
community  program,  etc.  Additionally,  spe¬ 
cific  skills  such  as  mobility,  social  graces 
and  skills,  the  handling  of  money,  etc.,  are 
taught  to  help  the  client  make  a  better  ad¬ 
justment  to  whichever  placement  is  arrived 
at. 

b)  We  have  recently  added  a  habita¬ 
tion  group  to  provide  meaningful  group 
work  service  for  young  people  judged  “not 
feasible  for  work”  by  the  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  department.  Habilitation  has  to  do 
with  the  teaching  of  basic  skills,  such  as 
dressing,  walking,  counting,  talking  to 
others,  and  relating  to  people,  etc. 

c)  A  special  group  of  patients  from  the 
Bird  S.  Coler  Home  and  Hospital  spends 
one  day  a  week  at  the  Guild,  participating 
in  the  social  group  work  program. 

d)  A  group  work  program  for  seven 
psychotic  blind  children  is  now  in  its  third 
year.  A  team  of  group  workers,  casework¬ 
ers,  and  a  psychiatrist  meet  regularly  to 
work  out  plans  for  this  group,  and  it  has 
now  been  incorporated  as  part  of  a  psychi¬ 
atric  children’s  clinic. 

e )  A  special  day  camp  program  for  emo¬ 
tionally  disturbed  blind  children,  operated 
in  a  sighted  setting,  is  going  into  its  second 
year  of  operation. 

/)  The  development  of  the  individual¬ 
ized  approach  demanded  a  more  profes¬ 
sional  and  complete  intake  process  than 
we  were  able  to  provide  with  the  then  ex¬ 
isting  staff.  Recognizing  this,  the  board  of 
directors  authorized  the  hiring  of  a  trained 
social  worker  in  the  group  work  depart¬ 
ment,  whose  specific  designation  is  “intake 
worker.”  Special  techniques  of  intake  for 
group  work  purposes  are  now  being  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  group  work  department. 

In  addition  to  supportive  relationships, 
work  with  individuals  includes  referrals  to 
other  services  such  as  medical,  casework, 
vocational  guidance,  Home  for  the  Aged, 
psychiatric,  etc. 

At  the  Home  for  the  Aged,  in  addition 
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to  an  individualized  plan  for  each  resident 
to  participate  in  program,  there  are  admis¬ 
sions  groups  for  newly  arrived  residents 
which  have  helped  the  new  resident  make 
a  smoother  adjustment  to  the  demands  of 
institutional  living.  In  addition,  the 
friendly  visiting  program  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  along  the  lines  of  individual  treat¬ 
ment  plans  as  needed.  The  friendly  visiting 
volunteer  works  as  an  arm  of  the  group 
work  department,  and  sometimes  also  the 
casework  department,  gearing  her  activity 
with  the  resident  to  a  total  plan  of  adjust¬ 
ment  and  assistance.  This  would  be,  for 
example,  to  help  involve  an  individual  resi¬ 
dent  in  communal  activity,  to  ease  loneli¬ 
ness,  to  take  a  resident  out,  to  take  a  resi¬ 
dent  to  visit  a  family  member,  etc. 

Third — a  purpose  of  our  group  work 
program  is  the  eventual  integration  of  blind 
persons  into  their  own  communities  when 
and  where  possible.  This  seems  to  be  the 
logical  outcome  for  some  of  the  blind  peo¬ 
ple  involved  in  our  program  of  social  and 
emotional  rehabilitation;  and  forced  by  the 
accident  of  a  fire  at  the  Guild  and  lack  of 
facilities,  we  took  a  major  and  difficult  step 
in  this  direction  this  year  and  are  now  con¬ 
solidating  three  groups  in  three  different 
community  centers.  Some  of  the  positive 
results  have  been: 

a)  The  discovery  by  these  blind  people 
that  they  really  can  participate  in  their  own 
community.  They  have  been  accepted  as 
individuals  in  their  own  right  regardless  of 
their  handicap. 

b )  New  individual  friendships  with 
sighted  people  have  been  developed.  (One 
client  reported  meeting  a  friend  he  hadn’t 
seen  in  twenty  years!) 

c)  New  relationships  have  developed 
with  sighted  spouses  who  formerly  refused 
to  come  to  a  segregated  agency’s  activities. 

d )  These  new  relationships  and  proxim¬ 
ity  to  the  community  center  have  in  most 
instances  eliminated  the  need  for  expensive 
limousine  services. 

e )  In  addition  to  the  tremendous  sav¬ 


ings  in  cash  and  time,  (some  clients  travel 
four  to  five  hours  to  and  from  the  Guild) 
the  blind  person  benefits  from  a  variety  of 
services  available  in  the  community,  and 
ceases  to  be  a  stranger  in  his  community. 

/)  In  the  past  five  years  integration  in 
camping  has  been  successful  for  about  150 
children  in  day  and  sleep-away  camps,  and 
about  a  dozen  adults  who  have  had  enjoy¬ 
able  experiences  in  sighted  sleep-away 
camps  for  older  people. 

Fourth — a  fourth  function  of  the  group 
work  department  is  to  interest  the  sighted 
community  in  accepting  some  responsibility 
for  service  to  the  handicapped  person.  For 
example,  a  blind  couple,  unknown  to  our 
agency,  made  application  to  one  of  the 
centers  with  which  we  are  involved.  The 
agency  requested  our  worker  to  help  this 
couple  come  to  the  Guild.  Our  worker  tact¬ 
fully  helped  the  staff  understand  that  in¬ 
volvement  in  a  specialized  agency  was  not 
necessarily  the  best  plan  for  the  blind 
couple,  and  offered  to  help  them  with  in¬ 
take  for  their  center.  The  couple  is  now 
participating  in  that  center's  activities. 

On  another  occasion,  a  caseworker  at 
Montefiore  Hospital  called  about  a  blind 
client  who  needed  group  work  services.  We 
were  able  to  help  her  make  direct  applica¬ 
tion  to  Montefiore  Moshulu  Center — one 
block  from  where  the  client  lived. 

Several  years  ago  a  committee  of  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  from 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  came  for  profes¬ 
sional  consultation  with  the  goal  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  recreation  agency  for  blind  peo¬ 
ple.  We  spent  a  full  day  persuading  them 
not  to,  but  to  use  the  Hartford  Neighbor¬ 
hood  settlement  houses  instead.  A  full  pro¬ 
gram  for  about  150  blind  people  is  now 
functioning  in  two  different  settlement 
houses  in  Hartford. 

Each  summer  requests  for  information 
about  integrated  camping  for  children 
come  from  cities  as  far  away  as  Houston, 
Texas.  A  child  from  New  Orleans  was  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  camp  at  Bronx  House  Emanu- 
E1  for  two  years. 
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The  training  of  staff  members  from 
sighted  agencies  outside  of  New  York  City 
is  an  ongoing  process.  An  average  of  halt 
a  dozen  professional  workers  each  year 
spend  from  two  days  to  a  week  observing 
program  and  consulting  with  staff. 

Increasing  interest  in  integrated  camp¬ 
ing,  outside  of  the  metropolitan  area,  has 
resulted  in  invitations  to  our  department 
from  many  agencies  to  act  as  consultants. 
We  also  work  closely  with  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  in  many  areas. 

In  our  setting  the  leader,  depending  on 
the  particular  situation,  will  at  times  be  an 
educator  (teaching  specific  needed  skills 
such  as  handling  of  food,  self-travel,  parlia¬ 
mentary  procedure,  crafts,  dancing,  etc.), 
an  enabler  (making  it  possible  for  the  blind 
client  to  function  in  the  group  situation), 
a  catalyst  (sparking  specific  interaction  as 
it  is  needed),  a  therapist  (as  we  function 
in  the  introductory  groups,  admissions 
groups,  habilitation  groups  and  clinical 
groups),  and  friend  (using  a  friendly,  in¬ 
formal  relationship  towards  a  professional 
goal ) . 

Our  client  groups  differ  in  composition 
and  structure.  Social  clubs  and  classes  are 
partly  self-structured  and  partly  staff-struc¬ 
tured;  for  example,  where  friends  indi¬ 
cate  a  desire  to  be  together,  we  arrange  it; 
where,  for  therapeutic  reasons  we  feel  cer¬ 
tain  clients  should  be  in  particular  groups 
and  even  come  on  different  days,  we  struc¬ 
ture  it  so.  In  any  one  group  or  class  we 
attempt  to  get  a  balance  of  personalities, 
as  well  as  problems. 

Special  groups  such  as  the  introduc¬ 
tory  group,  habilitation  group,  admissions 
group,  and  clinical  group,  are  all  carefully 
staff  structured.  Councils  and  several  com¬ 
mittees  are  elected  groups. 

The  “favorite  influence  pathway”  in  our 
setting  is  the  relationship  between  the 
worker  and  the  client.  Following  that,  the 
group  worker  makes  his  greatest  impact 
through  the  use  of  carefully  planned  pur¬ 
poseful  activity.  From  here  on,  the  leader 
uses  all  the  techniques  we  know  so  well — 
intervention,  interaction,  discussion,  etc. 


Methods  Employed  in 
Developing  Group  Work  Services 

The  heart  of  the  Guild  itself  is  the  social 
casework  department.  In  1956  the  attitude 
toward  group  work  was  that  it  was  solely 
recreation  service.  People  came  here  to 
while  away  time,  to  socialize,  to  make 
friends  and  enjoy  a  given  set  of  leisure¬ 
time  activities. 

The  image  of  the  group  worker  was  that 
of  a  non-professional,  “hail-fellow-well- 
met”  sort  of  person  whose  chief  concern 
was  with  “fun  and  giving  people  a  good 
time.” 

The  image  of  the  program  was  that  of 
leisure-time  programming,  helping  people 
have  a  good  time,  activity  for  the  sake  of 
activity.  Whereas  making  a  client  “a  case 
for  life”  in  casework  or  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  was  disapproved  of,  in  group  work 
this  was  not  only  accepted  but  expected.  It 
therefore  became  clear  that  if  we  were  to 
realize  our  goals  of  a  professional  social 
service  to  clients  it  would  be  necessary  to 
change  the  prevailing  agency  image  of  the 
group  worker  and  the  group  work  program. 

This  was  achieved  through  an  assertive 
approach,  and  by  presenting  our  viewpoint, 
role,  and  goals  in  a  variety  of  ways  on  a 
variety  of  levels  and  in  a  consistent  fashion. 
The  first  step,  of  prime  importance,  was  de¬ 
partment  action  and  activity  which  estab¬ 
lished  the  meaningful  program  already  de¬ 
scribed,  and  here  briefly  recapitulated: 

1)  Introductory  groups. 

2)  Children’s  clinical  groups. 

3)  Special  groups  in  cooperation  with  vo¬ 
cational  guidance. 

4)  Day  camping  for  emotionally  disturbed 
children. 

5)  Integrated  camping  for  children. 

6)  Adult  integrated  program. 

Concurrently  there  was  a  consistent  in¬ 
terpretation  of  these  programs  to  the  other 
disciplines  in  the  agency.  We  used  formal 
and  informal  channels  of  communication, 
always  aware  of  the  need  to  keep  this  a 
two-way  street.  This  was  done  through: 
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a )  Group  work  participation  in  agency¬ 
wide  staff  meetings,  such  as  executive  staff 
meetings,  with  other  disciplines  (casework, 
vocational  guidance,  etc.).  Staff  of  other 
disciplines  were  invited  to  come  to  group 
work  staff  meetings  and  describe  their  serv¬ 
ices.  Invitations  were  evoked  from  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  other  departments  for  group 
workers  to  attend  their  staff  meetings. 

b )  Through  individual  contact  with  staff 
workers  in  the  agency  through  the  joint 
handling  of  cases;  consulting  with  workers 
in  other  departments;  inviting  consultations 
with  group  workers;  sharing  important  in¬ 
formation  about  clients;  informal  talks  at 
coffee  break  and  lunch;  and  through  shar¬ 
ing  of  problems,  etc. 

c)  Agency-wide  interpretations  at  all 
staff  institutes.  Active  participation  by  the 
group  work  department  in  a  variety  of 
teams,  the  department  always  indicating  the 
possible  uses  of  group  work  services  and 
indicating  willingness  to  develop  and  adapt 
new  ones. 

d)  The  group  worker  consistently  ap¬ 
proached  other  departments  with  plans  and 
ideas  for  the  development  of  meaningful 
group  work  services  in  coordination  with 
their  functions  such  as:  casework,  voca¬ 
tional  guidance,  children’s  psychiatric 
clinic.  Conversely,  the  group  worker  ap¬ 
proached  other  departments  inviting  them 
to  coordinate  their  services  with  the  group 
work  department  towards  the  best  interest 
of  the  client,  i.e.,  intake,  visiting,  and  team 
planning  for  clients. 

There  was  a  conscious  attempt  to  find 
appropriate  ways  to  introduce  coordina¬ 
tion  of  new  services  without  insisting  on  a 
leadership  role  or  trying  to  “take  the 
credit.”  This  was  done  by  implementing 
ideas  through  administrative  channels  in 
the  Home,  (use  of  the  Home  team  involv¬ 
ing  casework,  group  work  and  medical  de¬ 
partments,  etc.)  and  by  relinquishing  or 
sharing  control  of  activities.  For  example, 
friendly  visiting,  initiated  by  group  work, 
is  now  shared  with  casework;  the  emotion¬ 
ally  disturbed  blind  children’s  day  camp 


program,  initiated  by  group  work,  is  now 
part  of  a  psychiatric  clinic. 

The  development  of  children’s  services 
helped  a  great  deal  in  establishing  the  group 
work  department  as  a  professional  service. 
(In  the  original  recreation  program  there 
were  no  provisions  for  children.)  As  this 
program  progressed,  group  work  helped 
evolve  a  team  approach  to  children’s  needs. 
This  not  only  resulted  in  an  intensive  pro¬ 
gram  for  seven  psychotic  blind  children, 
but  it  also  helped  to  develop  a  special  day 
camping  program  for  less  severely  emotion¬ 
ally  disturbed  children  in  an  integrated  set¬ 
ting.  (We  had  begun  with  a  professional 
camping  service  for  the  blind  normal  child 
in  the  integrated  setting.) 

The  group  worker’s  active  and  profes¬ 
sional  participation  on  many  teams  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  improving  the  professional 
image  of  the  group  worker  to  the  agency. 
There  are  agency  teams  associated  with  the 
introductory  group,  the  functioning  of  the 
group  work  program  in  the  Home,  the 
clinical  program,  etc.  Group  work’s  con¬ 
tribution  of  ideas  and  adaptations  was  well 
received,  and  group  work  staff  consistently 
and  consciously  developed  professional  as 
well  as  friendly  relationships  with  the  staffs 
of  the  other  disciplines  in  the  agency. 

The  group  work  department  consciously 
aligned  itself  with  other  professional  de¬ 
partments  in  all  professional  issues.  An  as¬ 
sertive  stand  was  taken  regarding  profes¬ 
sional  procedures.  For  example: 

1 )  The  group  work  department  insisted 
on  being  a  part  of  the  interdepartmental 
referral  procedure. 

2)  We  also  insisted  on  taking  part  in 
psychiatric  consultations  when  a  common 
client  was  concerned. 

3)  Where  necessary,  we  initiated  psy¬ 
chiatric  interviews  when  a  client  was  not 
known  to  other  departments. 

4)  We  initiated  case  conferences  when 
referrals  were  made. 

5)  We  initiated  referrals  to  casework 
and  to  vocational  guidance,  and  empha¬ 
sized  that  a  high  standard  in  all  referrals 
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to  and  from  other  departments  should  be 
maintained. 

6)  We  responded  to  special  requests 
from  other  disciplines  within  the  agency, 
such  as  the  introductory  group,  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  clinical  program,  special  day  camps, 
etc. 

Another  major  factor  was  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  professional  social  group  work 
staff  over  the  period  of  years.  We  asked 
for  and  received  a  budget  which  allowed 
us  to  hire  only  trained  workers  on  both 
full-time  and  part-time  jobs.  Student  train¬ 
ing  became  an  active  part  of  the  group 
work  program,  and  we  have  trained  six¬ 
teen  graduate  students  over  the  past  six 
years.  The  use  of  part-time  trained  group 
workers  who  came  from  other  disciplines 
and  other  agencies  played  an  important 
role  in  expanding  the  horizon  of  group 
work  services  to  the  blind  client  in  the 
agency. 

A  final  method  used  in  establishing  the 
service  was  through  consistent  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  the  community  by  staff,  through 
writing  for  professional  journals,  participat¬ 
ing  in  conferences  (NAJCW,  NASW, 
AAWB,  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind,  etc.,  and  other  professional 
groups.)  All  of  these  methods  helped  to 
establish  the  professional  image  of  the  so¬ 
cial  group  worker  in  the  Jewish  Guild  for 
the  Blind. 

The  Immediate  Future — 

The  Program  for  Next  Year 

At  this  point  in  our  development  we  are 
engaged  in  what  we  regard  as  the  next  logi¬ 
cal  step  in  the  rehabilitation  process,  and 
its  impact  on  the  organization  of  our  so¬ 
cial  group  work  services. 

Our  new  program  has  resulted  from  a 
continued  re-examination  of: 

a)  Whom  the  agency  is  serving; 

b)  Whom  the  agency  is  not  serving,  and 
perhaps  should  be  serving; 

c)  The  differential  and  changing  individu¬ 
alized  needs  of  the  current  client  group; 


d)  The  needs  of  the  potential  client  group. 

During  the  next  program  year  we  will 
have  several  different  programs  running 
simultaneously: 

Program  A  will  involve  itself  with  the 
use  of  social  group  work  methods,  tech¬ 
niques,  and  principles  for  serving  the 
newly  blinded  person.  The  emphasis  here 
will  be  on  social  rehabilitation  and  adjust¬ 
ment  to  blindness,  preparing  the  client  for 
integration  into  community  services  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  possible. 

We  will  be  involved  in  discovering  other 
needs  of  the  newly  blinded  client  and  help¬ 
ing  to  develop  his  ability  to  make  use  of 
additional  resources  within  the  agency  such 
as  casework,  vocational  rehabilitation,  the 
Home  for  the  Aged,  boarding  home  pro¬ 
gram,  mobility  training,  medical  service, 
and  so  on. 

There  will  be  joint  planning  with  other 
professional  services  in  the  agency  to  meet 
the  needs  of  each  client  as  a  whole  person. 

There  will  be  joint  case  finding  and  in¬ 
terdepartmental  referrals  through  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation,  through  social  case¬ 
work,  and  through  social  group  work. 

Program  B  will  be  developed  for  those 
clients  whose  complex  problems,  (physical, 
emotional,  psychological,  age,  etc.,)  make 
integration  into  community  centers  difficult 
and  perhaps  improbable. 

Program  C  will  be  developed  for  those 
clients  who  may  be  integrated,  who  may 
be  using  other  agencies,  who  have  been  a 
part  of  the  group  work  program  for  many 
years,  and  who  require  a  day  of  program 
in  a  central  place  where  clients  from  the 
five  boroughs  may  meet  the  friends  they 
have  made  over  the  past  ten  to  twenty 
years  or  more.  This  program  will  be  espe¬ 
cially  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  that 
part  of  the  “organized”  blind  community 
which  makes  use  of  agencies  (often  two, 
three,  or  even  four  at  a  time),  and  whose 
established  patterns  cannot  be  changed  at 
this  point  without  undue  personal  distress. 
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Program  D  is  an  extension  and  further 
development  of  the  special  programs  now 
in  existence  and  will  consist  of: 

a )  Introductory  groups,  which  are  again 
observational,  diagnostic,  therapeutic,  and 
used  for  purposes  of  helping  other  depart¬ 
ments  determine  placement  and  treatment 
plans  for  clients. 

b )  The  clinical  group  work  program — 
a  program  designed  to  explore  group  work 
as  a  specific  observational,  diagnostic  and 
treatment  tool  for  psychotic,  autistic  and 
extremely  emotionally  disturbed  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  (Hopefully  it  will  be  extended  to 
emotionally  disturbed  adolescents  and 
adults.) 

c)  Institutional  and  outpatient  group 
work  program:  For  example,  the  group  of 
patients  from  Bird  S.  Coler  Home  and 
Hospital  now  in  existence,  which  will  be 
extended  in  terms  of  the  number  and  scope, 
as  well  as  the  expanding  programs  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  mental  hospitals  which  are  in 
the  process  of  being  developed  at  this  point. 

d )  Coordinated  programs  with  the  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  department — 

1)  For  retired  persons  who  will  probably 
go  into  regular  programs. 

2)  For  persons  who  cannot  work  well 
enough  to  meet  the  minimal  standards 
— those  who  earn  under  thirty-five 
cents  an  hour — for  whom  habilitation 
programs  will  be  developed. 

3)  For  persons  determined  as  being 
“not  feasible  for  work,”  we  will  provide 
additional  habilitation  programs. 


4)  For  evaluation  and  training  programs 
with  VRS. 

e)  An  extension  of  the  various  camping 
programs,  including — 

1 )  the  integrated  day  camping  program 
for  children; 

2)  the  integrated  residential  camping  pro¬ 
gram  for  children; 

3)  the  integrated  day  camping  program 
for  the  older  adults; 

4)  the  integrated  residential  camping  for 
older  adults  and  families; 

5)  special  camp  programs  for  emotionally 
disturbed  blind  children  in  a  sighted 
setting; 

6)  special  day  camp  programs  for  the  psy¬ 
chotic  blind  child  in  the  specialized  set¬ 
ting; 

7)  day  camping  with  older  blind  adults. 

/)  In  the  Home  for  the  Aged,  too,  there 
will  be  a  greater  development  of  the  in¬ 
dividualized  treatment  program,  extending 
into  the  new  clinic  and  hospital  that  has 
been  recently  built  on  the  premises. 

Over  the  past  six  years  there  has  been  a 
constant  developmental  change  in  service, 
based  on  the  gaps  in,  and  successes  and 
failures  of  preceding  programs,  as  well  as 
newly  developed  concepts  of  integrating 
program  with  other  services.  Although  we 
have  progressed  steadily,  I  must  add  that 
it  has  not  been  all  smooth  sailing.  We  have 
had  and  still  have  our  problems.  We  expect 
never  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  status  quo, 
but  feel  that  each  level  points  out  the  need 
and  direction  to  the  next  step. 
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CASE  RECORDING 

A  Seirvie©  to  Blind  Clients 

HILDA  C.  M.  ARNDT 


The  primary  purpose  of  a  case  record 
is  to  aid  in  giving  helpful  service  to  the 
client.  A  good  case  record  meets  this  pur¬ 
pose  by  bringing  together  the  important 
facts  about  the  individual,  the  difficulties 
confronting  him,  and  the  situation  in  which 
he  finds  himself.  The  facts  recorded  are 
then  examined  in  order  to  understand  the 
client’s  problems,  to  determine  what  help 
he  needs,  and  to  decide  how  this  can  be 
most  effectively  given. 

As  the  contact  between  the  client  and 
the  home  teacher  or  caseworker  continues, 
the  helping  process  and  its  outcome  are 
set  forth  as  a  basis  for  further  evaluation 
of  goals  and  methods.  In  this  way,  the 
case  record  helps  to  focus  and  direct  the 
activities  of  the  home  teacher.  It  also  en¬ 
ables  the  supervisor  to  offer  guidance  and 
assistance  to  the  staff  member,  increasing 
his  helpfulness  to  the  client.  Furthermore, 
the  case  record  promotes  continuity  of 
service  when  a  change  of  workers  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

Records  also  have  administrative  uses. 
Reviewing  a  sufficient  number  of  case  re¬ 
cords  aids  administrators  to  make  a  critical, 
objective  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  agency’s  program  in  achieving  its  stated 
objectives.  This  study  of  records  by  ad¬ 
ministrators  is  a  preliminary  step  in  de¬ 
termining  what  content  should  be  included 
in  the  agency’s  staff  development  program. 
Thirdly,  case  records  furnish  source  ma¬ 
terial  for  research  undertaken  to  enrich 
the  knowledge  and  skills  of  the  agency.  Of 

Miss  Arndt  is  professor  and  coordinator  of  field 
work  in  the  School  of  Social  Welfare  at  Louisiana 
State  University. 

This  article  has  been  prepared  from  a  talk  (liven 
by  Miss  Arndt  at  the  Regional  Institute  for  Home 
Teachers  and  Casezvorkcrs  for  the  Blind  at  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana  in  the  fall  of  1961. 
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course,  underlying  all  these  administrative 
uses  is  the  basic  object  of  providing  effec¬ 
tive  service  to  the  client  in  relation  to  the 
agency’s  function  and  objectives. 

How  the  Case  Record  Can  Be 
Developed  For  Maximum  Use 

Since  the  first  purpose  of  the  case  re¬ 
cord  is  to  facilitate  helpful  service  to 
clients,  we  then  are  confronted  by  two 
urgent  questions: 

1 )  How  can  we  develop  case  records  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  will  adequately 
serve  this  purpose? 

2)  How  can  the  home  teacher  or  case¬ 
worker  make  the  maximum  use  of  the 
case  record  in  the  development  of  his  com¬ 
petency  in  giving  effective  service. 

The  first  question  relates  both  to  the 
interrelated  issues  of  the  content  of  the 
case  record  and  to  the  actual  task  of  re¬ 
cording.  Since  people  differ  greatly  in  their 
needs,  in  the  meanings  they  attach  to  their 
problems,  in  their  capacities  and  life  situa¬ 
tions,  each  must  be  understood  as  a  unique 
individual.  Consequently  there  will  be  con¬ 
siderable  variation  in  the  facts  which  must 
be  gathered  and  assessed  in  order  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  client  and  his  difficulties.  The 
nature  and  the  extent  of  the  help  given 
will  vary  from  case  to  case.  Differences  in 
the  content  of  case  records  may  be  related 
to  differences  in  agency  programs  and 
services,  in  the  capacities  of  staff  members, 
and  in  available  community  resources.  De¬ 
spite  this  wide  range  of  variations,  how¬ 
ever,  certain  basic  concepts  and  principles 
can  serve  to  guide  us  in  selection  and 
organization  of  content. 

Individualization  of  the  client  must  be 
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based  on  a  sound  and  accurate  under¬ 
standing  of  his  unique  situation.  It  is  es¬ 
sential,  in  order  to  know  a  particular  client, 
that  we  gather  pertinent  facts  as  to  who 
he  is,  what  problems  he  has,  and  how  sup¬ 
portive  or  limiting  his  current  life  situation 
is. 

It  is  important,  also,  that  we  record  what 
his  particular  problems  and  life  experiences 
mean  to  him,  so  that  we  can  identify  the 
areas  in  which  he  both  needs  and  wants 
our  help.  Case  records,  therefore,  should 
include  a  careful  appraisal  of  how  the 
client  regards  himself,  how  he  has  coped 
with  problems  and  experiences  in  the  past, 
what  he  hopes  and  plans  for  the  future, 
and  how  he  thinks  the  agency  can  help 
him.  The  recording  also  should  include 
our  observations  of  his  behavior,  his  re¬ 
sponses  to  our  efforts,  and  his  relationships 
with  his  family  members  and  other  helping 
persons  such  as  the  doctor,  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  counselor,  or  the  public  as¬ 
sistance  worker. 

Two  foci  can  guide  our  efforts  to  under¬ 
stand  and  help  the  client.  Our  first  focus  is 
on  the  client’s  request  for  help  and  on  the 
meaning  to  him  of  his  blindness  and  the 
problems  caused  or  accentuated  by  his 
blindness.  Our  second  focus  is  on  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  his  own  capacities  and  re¬ 
sources  which  will  aid  in  coping  with  his 
difficulties  in  social  functioning. 

Whether  the  client  is  referred  to  the 
agency  or  comes  on  his  own  initiative,  we 
must  begin  with  the  request  he  makes  of 
us.  As  we  review  the  referral  and  our 
first  interview  with  the  client,  we  must  ask 
ourselves  certain  questions  as  a  guide  to  the 
material  we  should  record.  In  what  ways 
does  the  client  feel  blocked  in  achieving 
his  potential  as  a  contributing  member  of 
society  and  in  finding  satisfaction  in  his 
life  experiences?  What  problems  does  he 
recognize?  Which  areas  of  his  life  func¬ 
tioning  are  affected  by  these  problems,  and 
in  what  manner?  When  did  these  problems 
arise?  What  factors  seem  to  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  their  development,  continuance, 
and  aggravation?  How  uncomfortable  do 
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these  problems  make  the  client  feel?  How 
much  hope  does  he  have  of  solving  or 
adjusting  to  them? 

Through  such  explorations  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  the  client  brings,  and  how  he 
feels  about  it,  we  begin  to  learn  about  the 
client  himself,  his  capacities,  his  past 
achievements,  and  his  day-to-day  func¬ 
tioning. 

This  kind  of  case  recording  means  that 
we  are  not  content  just  to  recall  certain 
facts  which  readily  come  to  mind.  It  im¬ 
plies  that  as  a  preliminary  to  recording,  the 
home  teacher  actively  thinks  about  the 
interview,  analyzing  the  material  secured 
in  order  to  clarify  whether  he  and  the 
client  are  in  agreement  as  to  the  problems 
to  be  solved.  Such  recording  forces  us  to 
evaluate  the  interview  critically  so  that  we 
are  alert  both  to  the  implications  of  the 
client’s  statements  and  behavior,  and  to 
our  activity.  It  points  up  any  omissions  on 
our  part  to  achieve  a  joint  understanding 
with  the  client,  so  that  we  can  rectify  this 
during  our  next  meeting  with  him.  Unless 
the  worker  and  the  client  are  in  accord 
as  to  their  purpose  in  working  together,  a 
partnership  in  problem-solving  will  not 
evolve. 

In  recording  our  evaluation  of  the  client, 
we  need  to  appraise  the  opportunities 
available  to  him — the  significant  facts 
about  both  his  physical  environment  and 
his  family  situation.  In  what  ways  will  the 
location  of  his  home,  its  furnishings,  and 
the  facilities  of  the  neighborhood  either 
support  him  in  dealing  with  the  problems, 
or  limit  his  ability  to  do  so?  The  quality  of 
family  relationships,  the  attitudes  of  family 
members  toward  the  client  and  his  prob¬ 
lems;  the  capacity  of  family  members  to 
understand  and  help  the  client  make  the 
maximum  use  of  his  abilities  may  either 
encourage  him,  or  block  him  in  his  efforts 
to  solve  his  problems.  As  a  result  of  our 
evaluation,  we  will  decide  whether  we  need 
to  involve  the  family  members  in  our  work 
with  the  client  and  what  approach  will  be 
most  productive  in  enlisting  their  help.  We 
must  also  decide  whether  the  client  is  ready 
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for  us  to  talk  with  his  family,  or  if  we 
need  to  work  with  him  toward  this  end. 

The  initial  interviews  with  the  client 
and  the  significant  family  members  are  apt 
to  contain  much  helpful  information,  pro¬ 
viding  that  our  approach  emphasizes  our 
wish  to  understand  the  client  and  his  prob¬ 
lems  and  the  necessity  of  his  working  with 
us  toward  mutually  determined  goals.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  wealth  of  information  these 
early  contacts  may  yield  they  should  be 
recorded  in  sufficient  detail  to  provide  the 
evidence  for  our  evaluation. 

The  next  step  in  case  recording  is  our 
diagnostic  formulation  of  the  person  and 
his  problem,  the  delineation  of  the  jointly 
determined  goals,  and  the  home  teacher 
or  caseworker’s  plan  of  action.  The  record 
then  serves  as  a  guide  and  as  a  means  of 
periodic  reassessment  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  progress  toward  the  determined 
goals.  Without  such  a  recorded  formula¬ 
tion  the  worker  may  lose  sight  of  important 
considerations;  or  he  may  proceed  in  an 
unfocused,  scattered  way  because  he  lacks 
clarity  of  purpose  and  also  a  sense  of  di¬ 
rection. 

Once  the  diagnostic  thinking  and  future 
planning  are  carefully  recorded,  subsequent 
contacts  may  be  summarized  as  they  relate 
to  this  formulation.  This  may  be  done  by 
chronological  recording,  interview  by  in¬ 
terview,  or  by  combining  a  series  of  in¬ 
terviews  which  are  not  too  widely  spaced. 

By  relating  subsequent  recording  to  the 
plan  outlined,  we  can  avoid  repetitious 
and  unnecessary  detail  which  does  not  add 
new  understanding.  Emphasis  in  recording 
from  this  point  should  be  on  the  activities 
of  both  the  client  and  the  worker,  the  in¬ 
teraction  between  them,  help  or  hindrance 
from  other  persons  involved  in  the  helping 
process,  and  the  results  of  all  these  ac¬ 
tivities.  Periodic  re-examination  of  our 
goals  and  efforts  can  then  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  results  achieved  or  of  any 
changes  in  the  client’s  situation  which  af¬ 
fect  his  problem-solving  efforts  or  create 
new  problems.  Thus  the  record  serves  both 
as  a  chart  for  the  course  toward  clearly  de¬ 


fined  goals,  and  as  a  log  of  the  progress 
made.* 

Our  Resistance  to  Case  Recording 

Case  recording,  as  it  is  here  described, 
is  a  demanding  and  time  consuming  proc¬ 
ess,  and  herein  lies  the  basis  for  the  com¬ 
mon  resistance  that  so  many  of  us  show 
toward  it.  We  object  to  the  time  it  con¬ 
sumes  when  so  many  individuals  need  our 
help,  and  we  resist  the  demand  for  dis¬ 
ciplined  thinking. 

The  case  record  need  not  be  a  literary 
production,  nor  a  testimony  to  how  busy 
the  worker  is.  If  its  purpose  is  to  help  us 
give  the  best  possible  service  to  the  client, 
then  the  worker,  in  recording,  must  select, 
organize  and  appraise  data  in  a  purposeful 
and  focused  way.  Precise  and  careful  think¬ 
ing  must  be  a  preliminary  step  to  the  actual 
recording  itself.  This  critical  assessment 
and  focused  thinking  place  heavy  intel¬ 
lectual  and  emotional  demands  upon  us  all. 
It  is  understandable  then  that  we  resist 
recording  and  that  we  hesitate  to  set  down 
our  thinking  for  others  to  examine  and 
criticize.  Yet  the  crucial  question  is,  can  we 
afford  not  to  think  in  this  focused,  dis¬ 
ciplined  way?  In  what  other  way  can  we 
gain  clear  understanding  of  the  problems 
on  which  we  and  the  client  will  need  to 
join  our  efforts  to  help  him?  Can  we  af¬ 
ford  not  to  have  clearly  in  mind  the  goals 
to  which  both  the  client  and  the  worker 
aspire?  Must  we  not  be  clear  as  to  what 
activities  and  methods  we  can  use  to  help 
the  client  achieve  these  goals?  Can  we  af¬ 
ford  not  to  take  stock  periodically  so  as  to 
secure  a  fresh  perspective  as  to  our  direc¬ 
tion  and  the  efficacy  of  the  methods  we  are 
using?  Is  not  expenditure  of  time  and 
effort  to  clarify  our  plans  essential  to  in¬ 
sure  subsequent  economy  of  time  and  ef¬ 
fort?  Even  more  important,  have  we  not  a 
serious  and  urgent  responsibility  to  the 
client  to  clarify  our  purposes  and  ways  of 
working  with  him  so  that  we  both  partici¬ 
pate  in  concerted,  goal-directed  efforts? 

*  Connery,  Maurice  F.,  “ The  Measure  of  Effective 
Recording/'  Social  Casework,  XXXV.  (December 
1954),  448. 
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Some  may  argue  that  focused,  purpose¬ 
ful  thinking  is  not  dependent  upon  main¬ 
taining  a  case  record  other  than  filling  in 
the  necessary  forms.  Considering  the  heavy 
case  loads  carried  in  most  states,  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  retain  accurately  in  one’s  memory 
all  the  essential  individualized  facts  about 
the  client?  Is  it  not  easy  at  times  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  facts  in  two  cases  with  similar 
problems  and  situations?  Such  confusion 
may  lead  to  faulty  or  unsound  decisions  as 
to  our  course  of  action. 

Others  may  argue  that  the  worker’s 
evaluation  and  plans  need  not  be  recorded 
but  will  unfold  as  each  contact  is  sum¬ 
marized.  If  the  worker  has  done  the  re¬ 
quisite  thinking,  the  recording  of  the  evalu¬ 
ation  and  plan  for  services  will  be  a 
simple  task.  Continuous  service  then  can 
be  provided,  even  though  the  original 
worker  may  be  on  vacation  or  sick  leave. 

Use  of  the  Case  Record 

If  the  record  is  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  our 
activities,  then  it  must  be  carefully  studied 
in  preparation  for  subsequent  interviews. 
By  refreshing  the  worker’s  recall  as  to  the 
goals  and  the  next  step  to  be  taken,  each 
contact  purposefully  builds  on  preceding 
contacts.  Study  of  the  record  may  help  us 
gain  new  insight  into  aspects  of  a  situation 
that  is  troubling  us.  Lack  of  progress  will 
be  more  quickly  detected,  and  therefore 
supervisory  help  can  be  sought  before  dis¬ 
couragement  seriously  impedes  the  client, 
the  home  teacher,  or  both.  Periodic  re¬ 
reading  of  a  group  of  records  will  aid  us 
in  assessing  our  own  work  and  in  examin¬ 
ing  areas  in  which  we  need  to  develop 
increased  understanding  and  skill. 


Summary 

To  sum  up,  the  case  record  should  con¬ 
tain  a  sufficiently  detailed  report  of  the 
early  contacts  and  of  the  worker’s  observa¬ 
tions  and  findings  so  that  it  serves  as  a 
factual  basis  for  sound  evaluation  of  the 
client’s  problems,  his  motivation  to  seek 
help,  and  his  capacities.  The  worker’s  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  client  and  his  problems 
should  be  clearly  stated,  together  with  the 
goals  toward  which  he  and  the  client  will 
work  and  the  plans  by  which  it  is  hoped  to 
attain  them.  Subsequent  contacts  can  be 
recorded  more  briefly  if  they  are  related  to 
this  evaluation  and  plan.  They  should 
describe  the  activities  of  the  client,  the 
worker,  and  any  teamwork  with  other  help¬ 
ing  persons,  and  should  indicate  the  re¬ 
sults  achieved.  Periodic  re-evaluations  of 
the  goals  and  of  helping  methods  used  to 
achieve  them  should  be  included  as  we 
gain  increased  understanding  of  the  client 
and  his  problems,  as  changes  occur  in  his 
situation,  or  as  movement  or  lack  of  move¬ 
ment  toward  the  goals  shows  that  a  reas¬ 
sessment  of  the  goals  and  methods  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  maintenance  of  such  a  record 
necessitates  alert  and  careful  thought,  but 
is  essential  in  sustaining  a  purposeful, 
focused  direction  and  in  promoting  effec¬ 
tive  partnership  with  the  client  and  other 
team  members. 

The  case  record  is  a  useful  instrument 
for  giving  effective  and  efficient  service. 
Like  any  instrument,  its  value  depends 
largely  on  whether  we  understand  its  pur¬ 
pose  and  are  willing  to  make  full  and  ap¬ 
propriate  use  of  its  possibilities  in  all  areas 
of  our  work. 
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COMMUNITY  RESOURCES - 

AND  VOLUNTEERS 


DORIS  P.  SAUSSER 


One  of  my  earliest  impressions  in  com¬ 
ing  into  this  specialized  professional  field 
after  many  years  experience  in  the  field 
of  community  planning  and  social  agency 
administration,  was  the  “isolationism”  of 
most  of  the  agencies.  Part  of  this  came 
from  without,  but  mainly  it  reflected  the 
thinking  and  feeling  of  the  specialized 
agency  staffs.  While  isolationism  kept  blind 
persons  needing  help  in  the  “family,”  it 
also  tended  to  relieve  other  community 
agencies  of  the  responsibility  of  providing 
to  blind  persons  the  services  they  offer  to 
others  in  the  community.  From  my  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  regional  representative  in 
the  southeast,  it  seems  that  there  is  a 
growing  awareness,  on  the  part  of  these 
same  agencies,  of  the  wealth  of  other  com¬ 
munity  resources  and  a  trend  toward  using 
these  resources  on  behalf  of  blind  clients. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  con¬ 
ducted  approximately  eighteen  community 
and  agency  surveys  (some  surveys  cover¬ 
ing  whole  states),  in  which  we  found  that 
practically  no  services  were  being  given  to 
blind  children  and  adults  by  agencies  of¬ 
fering  casework  and  recreation  services  to 
the  community.  We  found  in  one  large 
urban  area  that  the  only  blind  person 
known  to  any  of  the  many  social  agencies 
was  a  blind  child.  She  and  her  mother 
were  receiving  help  from  an  agency  only 
because  she  had  been  born  out  of  wedlock! 
All  of  these  community  resources  are  sup¬ 
posedly  available  to  everyone,  including 
the  blind,  and  their  lack  of  use  by  blind 

Mrs.  Sausser  is  regional  representative  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  Area  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

This  paper  was  presented  in  May,  1961  at  the  Mid¬ 
western  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  in  Mobile, 
Alabama. 


persons  can  be  attributed  to  several  causal 
factors.  One  factor,  of  course,  is  the  lag 
in  referring  blind  persons  to  these  other 
community  resources,  and  the  seeming  re¬ 
luctance  to  use  these  “outside”  resources 
as  adjuncts  to  the  plan  of  service  developed 
for  and  with  the  client.  This  is  a  two-way 
street,  and  as  you  develop  closer  working 
relationships  with  other  agencies,  they  in 
turn  will  be  encouraged  to  use  you  as  a 
community  resource.  It  is  almost  axiomatic 
that  the  active  use  of  all  available  re¬ 
sources  on  behalf  of  your  client  is  essential 
for  effective  social  welfare  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  Some  people  may  feel  they  are 
shirking  responsibility  by  referring  a  client 
to  another  source  of  help;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  insuring  that  the  client  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  needed  help  from  the  agency  or 
resource  best  fitted  to  provide  the  service. 

Sometimes  the  client  can  best  be  served 
by  referral  to  another  agency,  and  some¬ 
times  by  a  combined  approach  with  one 
or  more  agencies’  services  complementing 
each  other  on  his  behalf.  For  example,  if 
the  client's  problem  is  basically  related  to 
marital  discord  rather  than  to  his  blindness, 
it  is  in  the  client’s  best  interest  to  refer 
him  to  an  agency  with  a  professionally 
trained  counseling  staff,  such  as  Family 
Service,  or  Mental  Health  Clinic.  When 
other  needs  are  present  which  require  your 
specialized  skill,  the  case  would  be  carried 
jointly  with  each  agency’s  role  carefully 
delineated. 

Another  example  is  the  client  who  has 
become  socially  isolated  by  circumstances 
surrounding  the  onset  of  blindness.  Here 
is  the  point  at  which  you  would  try  to  en¬ 
list  the  aid  of  agencies  offering  recreational 
services  in  order  to  help  the  client  to  be- 
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come  integrated  into  activities  with  sighted 
persons. 

In  order  to  use  other  resources  effec¬ 
tively  it  is  necessary  to: 

1 )  Know  and  understand  the  client's 
problem  or  problems.  What  is  his  attitude 
toward  his  blindness?  What  is  his  home 
situation — and  his  family’s  attitude  toward 
him?  What  personal  resources  are  there — 
philosophical  as  well  as  economical?  What 
is  his  basic  problem? — this  may  be  quite 
different  from  the  problem  first  presented 
to  you.  I  always  remember  an  eleven-year- 
old  boy  who  came  to  a  busy  Traveler’s 
Aid  desk  in  a  crowded  terminal  to  ask 
what  time  it  was.  The  worker  told  him  the 
time,  but  in  a  short  while  he  was  back  ask¬ 
ing  again.  When  he  asked  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  third  time  a  short  while  later 
— with  the  station  clock  clearly  visible — 
the  worker  realized  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  disturbing  the  child  and  she  stopped 
some  important  work  to  talk  with  him. 
After  gaining  the  boy’s  confidence  she 
discovered  that  he  was  a  runaway  who 
had  become  frightened  and  was  really  ask¬ 
ing  “to  be  found,”  although  he  had  not 
been  able  to  ask  for  help.  While  your 
clients  aren’t  little  runaways,  many  have 
just  as  much  difficulty  in  expressing  their 
real  concerns  and  asking  for  help. 

2)  Know  your  community .  What  agen¬ 
cies  are  in  your  community  and  what  serv¬ 
ices  do  they  offer?  Have  they  ever  served 
blind  clients?  Are  they  willing  to  accept 
them?  Are  your  aged  blind  clients  included 
in  Golden  Age  clubs,  for  example?  Does 
the  staff  of  these  agencies  have  the  “plus” 
knowledge  of  the  special  needs  of  blind 
persons?  Would  they  use  your  consulta¬ 
tive  services  if  needed,  for  this  “plus”  in¬ 
formation?  If  there  is  a  local  community 
planning  council,  do  they  know  about  the 
services  you  offer?  Do  you  make  your 
services  known  to  all  the  other  agencies? 
What  opportunities  are  there  for  your  blind 
clients  to  be  integrated  into  community 
activities — recreational  for  example?  When 


you  thoroughly  know  your  community  re¬ 
sources,  the  next  step  is  to  evaluate  them. 
Which,  if  any,  of  the  agencies  can  best 
serve  your  client’s  particular  needs?  Would 
his  needs  be  better  served  if  services  were 
given  in  partnership  with  you  or  on  a  total 
referral  basis? 

3)  Prepare  your  client  to  use  these  re¬ 
sources.  Does  he  understand  why  he  is  be¬ 
ing  referred  to  another  agency  or  why 
another  individual  beside  yourself  is  be¬ 
ing  introduced  into  his  situation?  Has  he 
confidence  in  using  other  resources — if  not, 
can  you  help  him  build  this  confidence? 
Many  blind  people  seem  to  feel  more  com¬ 
fortable  in  asking  for  help  from  the  spe¬ 
cialized  agency  serving  blind  persons.  Is 
this  feeling  well  founded,  or  is  it  due  to 
lack  of  preparation  of  the  client  to  use 
other  community  services,  and  lack  of 
preparation  of  the  receiving  agency  to  ac¬ 
cept  them  as  individuals  whose  only  dif¬ 
ference  is  the  handicap  of  blindness? 

4)  Determine  whether  referral  to  an¬ 
other  agency  for  total  service  is  indicated, 
or  whether  the  client  should  be  offered  the 
cooperative  services  of  both  agencies. 
Which  of  you  will  continue  to  carry  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  if  the  situation  is  one 
in  which  you  will  remain  active?  Have 
you  developed  interagency  working  agree¬ 
ments  so  that  there  will  be  a  clear  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  role  each  worker  will  assume 
with  the  client? 

5)  Follow-up  in  cases  of  referrals,  and 
on  joint  contacts.  Has  the  client  responded? 
Has  there  been  progress?  Can  you  be  more 
helpful?  Are  you  continuing  to  work  to¬ 
ward  the  same  goals  with  the  client  if  this 
is  a  cooperative  situation?  Don’t  bring  an¬ 
other  agency  or  individual  into  the  picture 
and  then  ignore  the  fact  that  they  are 
making  a  contribution  to  the  client’s  ad¬ 
justment  too. 

What  are  some  of  these  other  com¬ 
munity  resources  that  have  been  referred 
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to?  As  I  indicated  earlier,  isolationism 
seems  to  have  retarded  the  fusion  of  home 
teachers’  services  into  total  community  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  closest  working  relationships 
seem  to  have  been  developed  with  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  counselors.  This  is  to 
be  commended,  but  similar  working  rela¬ 
tionships  need  to  be  developed  with  other 
governmental  and  voluntary  agencies,  for 
many  clients  do  not  come  within  the  voca¬ 
tionally  rehabilitative  group.  Over  50  per 
cent  of  known  blind  persons  are  over  sixty- 
five  years  of  age.  It  is  surprising  that  even 
in  states  where  services  for  the  blind  are 
located  in  the  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  there  is  little  communication  between 
the  various  departments.  Of  course,  there 
are  exceptions,  but  I  am  pointing  up  the 
general  picture. 

Here  are  some  of  the  agencies  needing 
cultivation,  communication,  and  use  as 
resources:  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
— especially  workers  carrying  AB  and 
OAA  cases;  recreation  agencies  including 
city  departments  of  recreation  and  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  such  as  YWCA,  YMCA  and 
community  centers;  family  counseling 
agencies;  governmental  and  voluntary 
health  agencies  including  clinics;  county 
demonstration  agents  or  county  extension 
workers,  depending  on  local  nomencla¬ 
ture;  county  agriculture  agents;  community 
planning  councils;  service  clubs  such  as 
Lions  Clubs  and  their  auxiliaries,  Pilot 
Clubs,  Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Clubs,  etc.,  and  more  generalized  agencies 
such  as  the  Red  Cross,  which  can  offer, 
for  example,  specially  adapted  home  nurs¬ 
ing  and  first-aid  classes.  I  may  have  omitted 
some  resources,  but  the  list  is  not  important 
in  itself;  it  has  importance  only  as  it  gen¬ 
erates  your  thinking  about  the  wealth  of  re¬ 
sources  that  may  be  called  upon  in  the 
communities  in  which  you  daily  attempt 
to  help  your  clients  meet  their  problems. 

Historically,  home  teachers  have  been 
asked  to  be  “all  things  to  all  blind  people,” 
with  the  assumption  that  you  are  teachers, 
counselors,  friendly  visitors — need  I  go  on? 
There  are  many  indications  that  this  com¬ 


posite  picture  of  a  home  teacher  is  gradu¬ 
ally  being  clarified.  However,  until  such 
time  as  there  is  a  concensus  (and  this  may 
be  in  the  millenium),  I  want  to  propose  the 
viewpoint  that  you  need  not  be  “all  things 
to  all  blind  people”  always,  but  rather  you 
need  to  develop  skill  in  securing  the  best 
services  available  in  the  community  for 
your  clients  in  order  to  complement  the 
services  which  you  have  particular  ability 
to  provide.  I  know  that  some  of  your  cli¬ 
ents  live  in  isolated  communities  and  there 
may  be  a  dearth  of  agency  resources,  but 
there  still  exists  the  possibility  of  using 
well-chosen  volunteers  for  some  services. 
Volunteers  were  purposely  not  listed  with 
the  other  resources,  as  I  am  going  to  speak 
about  their  use  at  greater  length. 

The  Volunteer’s  Part  in 
Community  Resources 

The  volunteer  is  part  of  the  total  picture 
of  community  resources,  and  apparently 
only  limited  use  has  been  made  of  volun¬ 
teers  in  this  field.  This  could  be  due  to  lack 
of  confidence  in  their  proficiency  and  re¬ 
liability,  or  to  lack  of  imagination  as  to 
how  they  can  effectively  be  used.  Most 
home  teachers  cover  such  large  geographi¬ 
cal  areas  that  enlisting  volunteers  would 
seem  to  be  the  obvious  thing  to  do  to  pro¬ 
vide  greater  continuity  and  frequency  of 
contact,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
happened.  The  volunteer  is  a  real  adjunct 
— not  to  supplant,  but  to  supplement  the 
professional  worker. 

One  cannot  discuss  volunteers  without 
going  back  in  time,  for  they  have  long 
played  an  important  and  effective  role  in 
the  development  and  growth  of  social  wel¬ 
fare  services.  In  fact  volunteers  were  the 
pioneers  in  responding  to  the  needs  of  their 
less  fortunate  neighbors.  As  these  volun¬ 
teers  recognized  the  ever-increasing  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  need  for  food,  shelter,  medical 
care,  recreation,  etc.,  they  developed  or¬ 
ganized  social  agencies.  With  the  profes¬ 
sionalization  of  the  staff  of  these  agencies, 
volunteers  more  and  more  were  relegated 
to  less  client-related  services  such  as  board 
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membership,  fund  raising,  and  committee 
memberships.  These  are  important  tasks  to 
be  sure;  but  professional  workers  domi¬ 
nated  practice  and  policies.  Slowly  the  pen¬ 
dulum  began  to  swing  again,  and  volunteers 
have  been  increasingly  used  in  semi-part¬ 
nership  with  the  trained  social  worker.  It 
is  recognized  that  they  can  supplement  the 
work  of  a  limited  professional  staff,  thus 
freeing  these  workers  for  more  specialized 
duties. 

Additionally,  volunteers  have  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  make  through  their  own  spe¬ 
cialized  skills;  through  interpreting  to  the 
community  the  services  being  offered  and 
the  needs  of  blind  persons,  and  through 
interpretation  creating  confidence  in  the 
staff  and  the  program. 

Since  situations  and  home  teacher  as¬ 
signments  differ  greatly  from  state  to  state, 
it  is  difficult  to  discuss  specifics  in  relation 
to  a  volunteer  program.  I  shall  confine  my¬ 
self  to  general  principles  which  would  ap¬ 
ply  whether  you  are  a  home  teacher  in  a 
governmental  (state)  program,  or  a  vol¬ 
untary  agency;  whether  you  are  working 
practically  independently  in  a  rural  area  or 
in  a  larger  urban  area  where  several  home 
teachers  work  out  of  the  same  central  of¬ 
fice;  whether  you  recruit  volunteers  di¬ 
rectly,  or  from  a  central  agency  service. 

Certain  steps  should  be  considered  in 
developing  a  volunteer  program.  These 
steps  should  be  well  thought  out  and 
planned  as  a  format  to  be  followed  whether 
you  are  establishing  a  new  volunteer  serv¬ 
ice,  or  retooling  an  on-going  volunteer 
service;  or  perhaps  just  taking  a  critical 
look  at  your  present  use  of  volunteers. 
These  steps  are: 

1)  Recruitment:  Recruiting  methods 
vary  from  agency  to  agency  and  from 
community  to  community,  depending  on 
local  resources  and  accepted  practices.  Ex¬ 
isting  community  groups  have  proven  to 
be  the  best  recruitment  channel  if  there  is 
no  volunteer  bureau  in  your  community. 
While  newspaper  and  radio  channels  reach 
large  groups  of  people,  there  is  usually  not 
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sufficient  opportunity  to  describe  the  quali¬ 
fications  needed  or  the  task  to  be  under¬ 
taken,  so  that  sifting  interviews  and  the 
necessary  individual  interpretation  be¬ 
come  burdensome. 

The  first  questions  that  need  to  be  an¬ 
swered  when  recruitment  commences  are, 
a)  what  kinds  of  people  are  you  seeking 
to  recruit  as  volunteers,  and  b)  where  do 
you  find  these  “pearls  of  great  price”? 

a)  Volunteers  need  to  have: 

Enthusiasim  and  initiative 
Warmth  and  friendliness 

Easy  and  natural  relationships  with 
people 

Understanding  of  individual  differ¬ 
ences 

Strong  sense  of  responsibility 
Desire  to  be  helpful 
Variety  of  skills,  or  a  specific  talent 
Time  available  to  accept  regular  as¬ 
signments 

b)  Volunteers  can  be  found  through: 
Volunteers  bureau 

Clubs  and  civic  organizations — 
Lions,  Junior  League,  Red  Cross 
Pilot  Club  and  other  similar  serv¬ 
ice  groups 

College  alumnae  groups 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Political  groups,  labor  unions,  etc. 
Board  members 
Church  groups 

Volunteers  can  be  sought  from  a  cross- 
section  of  our  population — housewives, 
business  and  professional  people,  retired 
persons,  even  college  and  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  depending  upon  the  service  desired 
and  the  skills  required. 

2)  Training:  After  the  war  years,  many 
of  the  social  agencies  using  the  largest 
number  of  volunteers  assessed  their  war¬ 
time  programs.  There  seems  to  be  general 
agreement  by  National  Travelers  Aid,  USO 
and  American  Red  Cross  (as  well  as 
others)  that  training  courses  for  volunteers 
paid  dividends  in  the  improved  quality  of 
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service  they  were  able  to  give.  Additionally, 
if  was  found  that  when  the  volunteer 
weathered  the  training  course,  he  was  a 
much  more  responsible  and  contributing 
person.  The  Travelers  Aid  formally  inter¬ 
viewed  a  representative  sample  of  volun¬ 
teers  as  part  of  a  study  and  found  that 
these  volunteers  almost  unanimously  be¬ 
lieved  that  training  was  essential  for  their 
effective  performance,  and  contributed  to 
their  self-confidence  on  the  job. 

Of  course,  the  training  program  needs 
to  be  a  good  one;  any  other  kind  only 
wastes  the  time  of  staff  and  the  potential 
volunteer.  Content  will  vary  depending 
upon  individual  agency  differences,  but 
there  is  certain  essential  information  each 
volunteer  needs  to  have,  such  as: 

Purpose  of  agency  (the  specific  needs  it 
is  trying  to  meet) 

Historial  background  of  agency 
Administrative  plan  of  agency:  board 
and  staff;  financing;  intake  policies; 
hours  of  service 

Structure  of  local  community  services 
and  relationship  of  agency  to  these 
services 

General  role  of  volunteers 
Responsibility  to  clients 
Responsibility  to  staff 
Principle  of  confidentiality 
Effect  of  handicaps  on  clients 
Clients’  needs 
Specifics  of  assignment 

While  most  of  this  information  can  be 
imparted  on  a  group  or  class  basis,  or  on 
an  individualized  basis  depending  upon  the 
circumstances,  the  specifics  of  a  job  as¬ 
signment  can  also  be  handled  on  an  in- 
service  training  basis  under  the  close  super¬ 
vision  of  a  professional  worker.  However, 
it  is  well  to  define  the  time  limits  in  a  train¬ 
ing  schedule  at  the  beginning  so  that  the 
volunteer  knows  what  to  expect  time-wise, 
both  in  the  more  formal  approach  to  train¬ 
ing  and  in  in-service  training.  The  trained 
and  experienced  volunteer  can  be  helpful 
in  planning  the  training  program  and  in 


conducting  it — thus  accruing  additional 
dividends  on  their  own  training. 

Some  of  you  may  feel  that  you  will  use 
only  a  handful  of  volunteers  and  that  a 
training  program  is  unnecessary.  This  is 
a  proven  false  assumption,  for  the  better 
and  more  adequate  the  training,  the  better 
equipped  the  volunteer  is  to  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  to  serve  as  an  extension  of 
staff. 

3)  Assignment:  If  possible,  the  volun¬ 
teer  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  choice  from  several  assignments 
within  the  limits  of  his  capabilities.  In  this 
field  it  is  possible  that  recruitment  may  be 
on  the  basis  of  specific  preplanned  assign¬ 
ments  because  of  specific  skill  needs. 
However,  the  volunteer  needs  to  know 
what  is  expected  of  him;  when;  and  how 
often,  etc.  He  needs  to  understand  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  his  assignment  to  the  total 
agency  program.  The  respective  roles  of 
the  volunteer  and  the  professional  staff 
member  need  to  be  clearly  defined  and 
understood  by  both.  One  is  not  a  servant 
to  the  other,  but  each  is  an  important  part 
of  a  joint  endeavor  to  provide  the  best 
possible  service  to  the  client.  The  best 
volunteer  assignment  is  a  job  that  the  vol¬ 
unteer  is  prepared  for  and  does  well.  This 
gives  satisfaction  to  both  staff  and  the 
volunteer.  The  job  should  be  meaningful 
and  not  “busy  work,”  it  should  be  a  real 
contribution  to  total  agency  effort. 

4)  Supervision:  Supervision  is  hard  to 
separate  from  training  and  assignment,  for 
they  are  all  part  of  the  same  process.  Su¬ 
pervision  is  naturally  part  of  the  volun¬ 
teer's  growth  and  development  process, 
just  as  it  is  for  professional  staff  members. 
The  volunteer  needs  to  know  what  he  can 
expect  from  supervision  and  it  is  best  that 
he  be  responsible  directly  to  one  person — 
primarily  to  avoid  duplication  of  job  as¬ 
signments  and  to  assure  full  use  of  his  time. 

The  content  of  supervision  will  probably 
be  related  to  specific  problem  situations,  to 
techniques  or  methods  used  in  carrying  out 
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assignments,  to  evaluating  reports  of  prog¬ 
ress  on  assignments,  to  charting  changes  in 
responsibilities,  etc. 

Developing  a  method  or  means  of  rec¬ 
ognizing  volunteers  is  part  of  supervision 
too.  This  can  range  from  a  special  formal 
affair  at  which  several  volunteers  are  recog¬ 
nized  for  their  “outstanding  contribution,” 
to  a  newspaper  spread  on  one  volunteer’s 
activities.  This  device  not  only  gives  the 
volunteer  a  well  deserved  “pat  on  the 
head,”  but  also  provides  a  medium  for  spe¬ 
cial  publicity  for  agency  services. 

5)  Purposes  of  Volunteer  Program: 
Perhaps  this  is  the  point  on  which  I  should 
have  begun  this  discussion  of  volunteers, 
but  by  considering  this  point  last,  we  can 
pull  together  purposes  which  were  covered 
only  by  implication  above.  Volunteers 
with  good  leadership  can  serve  as: 

a)  An  extension  of  professional  staff 
(they  can  perform  simpler  tasks, 
thus  releasing  staff  for  more  com¬ 
plicated  and  technical  jobs). 

b)  A  medium  for  public  interpretation 
of  agency  purposes,  goals,  and  needs 
of  clientele. 

c)  An  interpreter  of  the  abilities  and 
capabilities  of  blind  persons,  thus  af¬ 
fecting  and  hopefully  modifying, 
through  their  personal  contacts,  pub¬ 
lic  attitudes  toward  blindness. 

d)  A  nucleus  for  social  action  on  mat¬ 
ters  which  would  improve  the  eco¬ 
nomic,  cultural  and  social  status  of 
blind  persons  and  provide  for  unmet 
needs. 

e)  An  enabler  in  providing  greater  cli¬ 
ent  satisfaction.  For  example,  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  friendly  visitor  to  aged  blind 
clients. 

You  can  probably  think  of  many  other 
purposes. 

Summary 

Use  of  community  resources  and  volun¬ 
teers  is,  seemingly,  a  little-used  art  in  this 


specialized  field.  It  is  a  recognized  tend¬ 
ency  on  the  part  of  other  agencies  to  re¬ 
fer  all  blind  persons  to  the  specialized 
agency,  even  when  they  have  acknowl¬ 
edged  community  responsibility  to  offer  a 
particular  service  which  could  meet  the 
blind  person’s  need;  also  it  is  recognized 
that  frequently  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  these  agencies  to  shunt  blind  per¬ 
sons  into  corners  if  they  do  make  an  effort 
to  serve  them.  On  the  other  hand,  agen¬ 
cies  serving  blind  persons  have  had  the 
tendency  to  be  overprotective  and  to  hold 
their  clients  as  close  as  a  poker  hand.  Again 
I  would  say  this  is  a  two-way  street,  and 
should  provide  a  challenge  to  us  to  inter¬ 
pret  services;  to  continue  to  pressure  agen¬ 
cies  to  extend  their  services  in  order  to 
include  blind  persons  with  their  sighted 
peers;  and  to  take  advantage,  with  imagi¬ 
nation,  of  all  potential  resources.  Home 
teachers  can  serve  as  consultants  on  the 
plus  knowledge  of  needs  created  by  the 
handicap  of  blindness,  and  as  referral  re¬ 
sources.  They  can  interpret  special  needs 
of  blind  persons,  decide  ways  in  which 
other  agencies  can  assist,  and  help  to  de¬ 
velop  a  different  public  attitude  toward 
blindness.  They  cannot  do  all  this  unaided; 
attitudes  toward  using  volunteers  and  in¬ 
volving  other  individuals  and  agencies  stem 
from  top  administration — possibly  they 
will  have  to  do  a  selling  job  there,  too! 

The  role  of  the  volunteer  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  one  if  the  volunteer  is  properly  and 
planfully  recruited,  trained  and  supervised. 
Volunteers  have  been  likened  to  “a  high¬ 
way  to  community  understanding.”  To 
paraphrase  the  Ladies  Home  Journal 
cliche — -“Never  underestimate  the  power  of 
a  woman” — I  would  say,  “Never  underesti¬ 
mate  the  power  of  a  volunteer!” 

There  is  a  slowly  growing  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  staffs  of  specialized  agen¬ 
cies  serving  the  blind  of  the  potential  use 
of  other  community  resources  on  behalf 
of  their  clients.  By  fostering  this  change  of 
attitude,  and  by  making  full  use  of  our 
volunteers,  we  can  greatly  increase  and  im¬ 
prove  our  service  to  our  blind  clients. 
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(A  glimpse  into  the  problems,  as  perceived 
by  one  officer  of  an  association  for  the  blind 
in  England,  of  training  older  blind  persons  to 
live  satisfactorily  in  their  local  communities.) 

In  Surrey  the  names  of  some  300  to 
400  persons  are  added  to  the  blind  register 
every  year.  Of  these  only  three  or  four 
ever  receive  a  period  of  rehabilitation  at  a 
social  rehabilitation  center.  As  the  County 
Council  has  no  such  center  within  the 
county,  it  makes  every  effort  to  encourage 
those  who  need  social  rehabilitation  (as 
distinct  from  industrial  rehabilitation)  to 
apply  for  a  course  at  one  of  the  residen¬ 
tial  centers  administered  by  the  RNIB  at 
Bridgnorth  and  Torquay.  Both  centers 
provide  an  invaluable  service,  and  the 
courses  are  of  enormous  benefit  to  those 
who  attend,  especially  to  those  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  need  a  period  away 
from  home  to  obtain  the  maximum  bene¬ 
fit. 

Why  is  it  then  that  such  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  those  who  would  be  greatly 
helped  by  attendance  at  these  centers  ac¬ 
tually  apply?  The  reasons  are  fairly  obvi¬ 
ous.  Of  the  2,543  registered  blind  persons 
in  Surrey  over  2,100  are  above  the  age  of 
fifty.  The  majority  are,  therefore,  elderly 
people,  and  the  elderly  do  not  take  kindly 
to  being  away  from  home  in  strange  sur¬ 
roundings.  Of  the  remainder  most  are 
housewives  with  domestic  commitments 
which  prevent  them  from  leaving  home 
and  family  for  the  required  period  of  three 
months.  Yet  another  reason  is  that  of  fi¬ 
nance.  Social  rehabilitation  courses  at 
Bridgnorth  and  Torquay  have  to  be  paid 
for.  If  the  person  concerned  requires  fi¬ 
nancial  assistance  from  the  local  authority. 
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assessment  of  his  or  her  financial  position 
has  to  be  made.  Some  people  refuse  this. 

How  then  is  this  unfilled  need  to  be 
met?  I  believe  that  if,  for  perfectly  under¬ 
standable  reasons,  people  cannot  leave 
home  to  attend  rehabilitation  centers  they 
should  be  enabled  to  receive  social  rehabili¬ 
tation  at  home.  A  few  local  authorities 
have  day  centers  at  which  those  who  are 
within  reasonable  traveling  distance  can 
attend,  but  what  of  the  people  who  live 
outside  that  area? 

The  advantages  of  domiciliary  rehabili¬ 
tation  are  plain.  The  person  would  be  in 
his  or  her  own  home  using  familiar  do¬ 
mestic  equipment  and  surroundings.  The 
teaching  of  mobility  outside  the  home 
would  be  done  in  a  neighborhood  already 
known  to  the  person  concerned.  Not  only 
the  blind  person  but  also  his  family  would 
learn  how  to  overcome  difficulties. 

If  it  is  agreed  that  the  need  exists,  and 
that  domiciliary  rehabilitation  might  be 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  meeting  the 
need,  who  is  to  undertake  this  work?  The 
natural  and  most  immediate  assumption 
would  be  that  the  home  teachers  would  be 
the  right  people.  Mr.  Drake,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  New  Beacon,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  home  teachers  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  sufficient  tuition  in  mobility  and  some 
home  teachers  would  themselves  agree  with 
this  observation.  Mobility,  however,  is  only 
one  aspect  of  rehabilitation,  and  home 
teachers  would  need  much  more  intensive 
and  comprehensive  instruction  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  rehabilitation  methods  in  their 
training  than  they  at  present  receive. 
Moreover,  in  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  striking  shift  of  emphasis  in  the  nature 
of  their  work.  Because  the  majority  of 
blind  people  fall  within  the  older  age 
groups  whose  capacity  to  learn  braille, 
Moon  and  handicrafts  is  small,  only  a  few 
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of  the  home  teachers’  duties  are  concerned 
with  teaching.  The  major  part  of  home 
teachers’  time  is  spent  in  dealing  with  so¬ 
cial  problems.  They  have  become  social 
workers  rather  than  teachers.  Another 
point  to  be  considered  is  that,  with  home 
teachers  in  short  supply  and  case  loads  on 
the  large  side,  it  might  prove  quite  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  engage  in  the  time- 
consuming  work  involved  in  giving  com¬ 
prehensive  domiciliary  rehabilitation;  this 
might  involve  attendance  at  the  blind  per¬ 
son’s  home  two  or  three  times  per  week 
for  six  to  twelve  weeks  or  more. 

In  America  special  training  is  available 
for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  mo¬ 
bility  and  rehabilitation  for  the  blind,  but 
no  such  training  is  available  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  RNIB  and  one  or  two  local  au¬ 
thorities  have  employment  officers,  train¬ 
ing  officers  and  technical  officers.  I  would 


suggest  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  in¬ 
stitution  and  training  of  rehabilitation  of¬ 
ficers  who  would  work  in  close  liaison 
with  home  teachers.  A  small  experiment 
already  undertaken  in  Surrey  indicates  that 
immense  benefit  could  result  if  domiciliary 
rehabilitation  could  be  made  generally 
available  to  those  who  cannot  attend  the 
existing  social  rehabilitation  centers. 

In  this  short  article  I  have  expressed 
views  which  are  certain  to  be  controversial. 
It  would  be  most  helpful  if  readers’  opin¬ 
ions  on  this  subject  could  be  aired  in  the 
columns  of  the  New  Beacon,  but  I  do 
hope  that  the  main  issue  will  not  be  ob¬ 
scured.  My  purpose  in  writing  this  article 
is  to  publicize  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
blind  people  who  should  be  getting  the 
very  great  benefit  of  social  rehabilitation, 
but  who  are  not  able  to  obtain  it.  This  is 
the  major  issue. 


Hindsight 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 


A  SWEEPING  STATEMENT 

Twenty-six  years  ago  I  learned  how  to 
sew  a  broom.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I 
forgot  how  to  sew  a  broom  and  have  been 
fairly  successful  ever  since  in  forgetting 
that  I  ever  knew  in  the  first  place. 

The  experiences  I  had  in  a  school  for 
the  blind  for  only  little  more  than  a  year 
were  invaluable.  Not  only  did  it  afford  the 
bridge  that  I  as  one  newly  blind  person 
needed  on  the  road  to  adjustment — like  the 
rehabilitation  center  of  today  which  did 
not  exist  then — but  it  did  a  creditable  job 
of  giving  me  a  high  standard  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  I  suppose  the  standard  of  instruction 
in  the  broom  shop  was  pretty  high  too, 
but  I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to  exclude 
that  one  phase  of  my  experiences  from 
those  I  considered  constructive. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  our  readers 
may  not  know  what  is  meant  by  sewing 
brooms.  I  rather  doubt  it,  though.  Just  in 


case  somebody  is  uninformed,  however,  I 
had  better  explain. 

Take  a  good  look  at  the  next  broom  you 
or  your  wife  happen  to  pick  up.  You  will 
notice  two  or  more  strands  of  cord  girdling 
the  straw  just  a  couple  of  inches  below  the 
point  at  which  the  handle  disappears  into 
it.  These  strands  serve  a  rather  definite 
purpose  other  than  that  of  giving  the  broom 
its  almost  feminine  shoulders-waist-skirt  ap¬ 
pearance:  they  hold  the  whole  business 
together. 

Now  these  encircling  strands  must  be 
held  in  place.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
pass  a  needle  with  more  of  the  cord  back 
and  forth,  over  and  under  the  horizontal 
strands,  then  tightening  snugly.  This  proc¬ 
ess  is  called  “sewing,”  naturally  enough, 
for  that  is  just  what  it  is. 

The  reminiscence  of  this  sewing  exercise 
gives  me  nightmares.  You  see,  in  those 
years  my  school’s  program  of  industrial 
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arts  training  for  secondary-school  students 
included  broom-making,  mattress-making, 
chair-canning,  and — well,  that  was  it.  As  I 
recall,  all  of  us  boys  were  required  to  spend 
three  afternoons  per  week  and  sometimes  a 
while  on  Saturday  mornings  in  attendance 
at  the  shops.  We  were  assigned  to  one  or 
another  of  the  varied  offerings  mentioned 
above  for  what  seemed  to  me  interminable 
lengths  of  time — the  idea  being,  I  thought 
then,  to  learn  how  to  be  expert  in  broom¬ 
making,  for  example,  from  the  ground  up. 
Of  course,  the  school  probably  knew  what 
it  was  doing.  We  were  developing  work 
tolerance,  maybe,  or  demonstrating  our 
aptitudes.  For  instance,  one  fellow  might 
show  a  lot  more  aptitude  for  tying  bundles 
of  brooms  together  for  shipment;  another 
might  be  a  crackerjack  at  dunking  the 
broom  corn  in  the  dye  tank;  still  another 
proudly  outstripped  everybody  else  in  the 
number  of  brooms  he  could  sew  in  an 
hour. 

Me — I  seemed  to  be  pretty  sorry  at 
everything  but  sewing.  After  a  few  months 
and  several  hundred  brooms,  however,  I 
sort  of  lost  interest,  you  might  say.  I  also 
began  to  wonder  if  a  fellow  could  get  a 
job  doing  this  when  he  got  out  of  school, 
but  the  teacher  said  not  to  worry  about  it. 
I  didn’t,  either — for  just  about  that  time 
I  learned  that  I  was  headed  for  college. 

One  day,  though,  as  I  walked  down  a 
long  corridor  in  another  section  of  the 
shop  building — the  section  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  deaf  students — I  observed 
with  interest  the  sounds  and  smells  of  other 
kinds  of  activity.  Distinctly  there  was  a 
print  shop,  a  barbershop,  a  shoe  shop  and 
a  laundry.  Quickly  I  dashed  back  to  my 
teacher  and  said,  “Hey,  Mr.  — ,  why  can’t 
I  put  in  some  of  my  time  in  one  of  those 
other  shops  over  there?” 

“What?”  he  bellowed.  “You  know  you 
can’t.  Those  shops  are  for  the  deaf  boys, 
and  you  just  stay  away  from  there.” 

I  then  went  over  to  see  the  superintend¬ 
ent.  “I  think  I  can  learn  some  of  the  op¬ 
erations  in  the  print  shop  and  the  shoe 


shop,”  I  said  to  him.  “What?”  he  bellowed. 
“Well,  maybe  you  can,  but  we  can’t  afford 
to  take  the  chance,” — or  words  to  that  ef¬ 
fect. 

For  the  rest  of  the  year,  three  days  a 
week,  I  sewed  brooms.  I  really  don’t  mind 
now.  It  was  good  for  my  character.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  made  me  want  to  be  a  white-collar 
man,  which  I  think  I  am.  It  also  provided 
me  with  the  psychologically  traumatic  base 
for  my  present  inability  to  pick  up  a  broom 
and  sweep. 

Now,  friend,  all  of  this  was  not  told  just 
to  disparage  brooms  as  industrial  training 
or  brooms  as  products  for  many  of  our 
sheltered  workshops  in  America.  I  can  even 
feel  some  pride  in  the  fact  that  National- 
Industries-for-the-Blind-certified  brooms 
are  pretty  darned  good  brooms  and  real 
workmanship  is  there.  But  too  many 
schools  put  too  many  little  Roberts 
through  too  many  boring  and  unconstruc- 
tive  hours  in  what  I  still  remember  more 
as  a  jute  mill  in  a  prison  than  an  industrial 
arts  training  shop.  I  doubt  that  any  of  us 
went  to  work  in  private  industry  making 
brooms.  If  we  were  headed  then,  or  if  any 
kid  is  headed  now,  for  sheltered-shop  em¬ 
ployment,  he  doesn’t  need  four  years  of 
training  to  know  how  to  sew  a  broom. 

Denoument 

When  this  article  originally  was  printed 
in  April,  1960,  we  wondered  whether  those 
who  knew  which  school  I  was  talking 
about  would  be  offended.  It  was  with  par¬ 
ticular  interest,  therefore,  that  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  reaction  from  Mr.  W.  S.  Davis, 
Principal  of  The  Florida  School.  He  said 
— -“News  release:  The  Florida  School  no 
longer  makes  any  brooms  or  mops  as  of 
November,  1961.  Wouldn’t  it  be  something 
if  we  knew  the  final  count?  I  am  sure  ‘we’ 
— you — must  have  made  about  a  million 
between  1900  and  1961.  I  have  no  idea 
when  it  started,  but  I  do  know  it  is  finished. 
We  have  moved  the  equipment  from  the 
campus  and  have  offered  it  to  the  Florida 
Council  for  the  Blind.” 
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Mental  Health  Center 
for  Disturbed  Blind  Children 


The  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  a 
nonsectarian  New  York  social  agency,  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  National  Institute  of  Men¬ 
tal  Health,  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare,  has  made  a  grant  to 
the  Guild  for  a  demonstration  project  es¬ 
tablishing  a  mental  health  center  for  dis¬ 
turbed  blind  children.  Announcement  of 
the  grant  was  made  jointly  by  Guild  Presi¬ 
dent  John  Rosenthal  and  Mrs.  Sidney  E. 
Pollack,  Administrative  Director. 

The  grant  funds  are  for  a  three-year  pe¬ 
riod:  $40,000.00  for  the  first  year  and  $77,- 
602.00  for  each  of  the  next  two  years. 
The  demonstration  project  will  translate 
knowledge  of  the  psychology  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  disturbed  states  into  usable 
educational,  diagnostic,  and  treatment 
methods.  The  knowledge  and  methods  de¬ 
veloped  will  be  made  available  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  field  so  that  social  agencies, 
schools,  and  community  clinics  will  be  en¬ 
abled  to  serve  these  so-called  “uneducable” 
children  who  cannot  now  be  accommo¬ 
dated  in  conventional  clinics  and  class¬ 
rooms  and  for  whom  there  are  no  existing 
community  resources.  Mentally  retarded 
and  severely  visually  impaired  children  of 
all  ages  up  to  twenty-one  years  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Guild  for  diagnostic  study 
from  any  state  in  the  United  States  to  the 
limit  of  the  Guild’s  capacity  to  serve  them. 

The  project  is  directed  by  Walter  Kass, 
Ph.D.,  and  Arthur  E.  Gillman,  M.D.,  co¬ 
director.  Dr.  Kass  is  associate  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Psychiatry,  Albert  Ein¬ 


stein  College  of  Medicine,  and  former 
chief  psychologist  at  the  Menninger  Clinic. 
Dr.  Gillman  is  assistant  clinical  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Psychiatry,  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine,  and  director 
of  the  Guild’s  Psychiatric  Clinic. 

The  Demonstration  Mental  Health  Cen¬ 
ter  Project  will  use  the  facilities  of  the 
Guild  Children’s  School  and  out-patient 
Psychiatric  Clinic.  The  Psychiatric  Clinic, 
recently  licensed  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  for  visually  handicapped  peo¬ 
ple. 

“Measurable  levels  of  intellectual  func¬ 
tioning  have  been  found  to  vary  markedly 
within  a  single  year  when  a  child  is  under 
grave  emotional  pressures,”  Dr.  Kass  said. 
“Diagnosis  must  be  based  on  extensive 
study  and  must  provide  a  totality  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  Individual 
services  provided  piecemeal  over  a  long 
period  of  time  are  usually  less  helpful  than 
the  combined  efforts  of  a  professional 
team  offering  comprehensive  service  con¬ 
centrated  at  a  crucial  time.  These  visually 
impaired  children,  who  are  often  also  mul¬ 
tiply  handicapped,  suffer  severe  limitations 
in  their  learning  processes  and  general  ad¬ 
justment,”  Dr.  Kass  explained. 

“The  current  development  in  Guild  pro¬ 
gramming  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  psycho¬ 
logical  and  psychiatric  consultation  and 
treatment  which  the  Guild  has  been  pro¬ 
viding  to  clients  for  more  than  ten  years,” 
Dr.  Gillman  said. 
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All-Time  High 
in  Rehabilitations 


Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze  has  re¬ 
leased  figures  showing  the  numbers  of  dis¬ 
abled  people  rehabilitated  to  productive 
and  satisfying  life  through  the  state-federal 
partnership  program  of  vocational  rehabil¬ 
itation  during  the  fiscal  year  that  ended 
June  30,  1962. 

Pennsylvania  led  all  states  with  a  record 
9311  rehabilitations  and  a  44  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  year  to  help  swell 
the  national  total  of  rehabilitations  to  102,- 
378,  an  all-time  high  and  the  first  time  the 
national  result  has  reached  100,000  re¬ 
habilitations  in  the  forty-two-year  history 
of  the  program. 

Secretary  Celebrezze’s  announcement 
showed  New  York  in  second  position  with 
its  all-time  high  of  7340  rehabilitations, 
Georgia  third  with  its  record  6105  rehabili¬ 
tations  and  North  Carolina  fourth  with 
6102  rehabilitated,  another  all-time  high. 

Forty-eight  of  the  fifty-four  jurisdictions 
showed  increases  and  Arizona,  Guam, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  and 
Oregon  showed  slight  decreases. 

In  the  number  of  rehabilitations  per 
100,000  of  population,  West  Virginia 
ranked  first  with  201  against  a  national 
average  of  fifty-five;  Georgia  was  second 
with  153;  Arkansas  third  with  139,  and 
North  Carolina  fourth  with  132. 

Secretary  Celebrezze  noted  that  the 
1962  showing  marked  the  seventh  straight 
year  in  which  a  new  all-time  record  has 
been  established. 

The  rehabilitation  program  provides 
medical  service,  vocational  counseling,  job 


training  and  placement,  and  other  services 
to  help  disabled  persons  become  active  and 
employable. 

The  record,  the  Secretary  noted,  is  a 
significant  milestone  in  that  it  takes  the  re¬ 
habilitation  program  past  the  half-way 
mark  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  200,000 
rehabilitated  a  year  and  adds  the  momen¬ 
tum  of  success  to  accelerate  future  prog¬ 
ress. 

The  Secretary  said  the  increases  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  four-pronged  attack  on  the 
problems  of  disability  and  dependency:  1) 
use  of  increased  state  and  federal  funds 
for  rehabilitation  services,  2)  training  and 
recruitment  of  more  professional  rehabilita¬ 
tion  workers,  3)  establishment  of  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  rehabilitation  and  work¬ 
shop  facilities,  and  4)  application  of  new 
knowledge  and  techniques  that  have  come 
from  research  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

About  4500  of  those  rehabilitated  have 
made  good  in  short-supply  professional  oc¬ 
cupations  such  as  teaching,  engineering, 
medicine  and  related  health  activities  and 
about  the  same  number  in  semiprofessional 
work.  Others  are  in  skilled  and  semiskilled 
work,  service  occupations,  and  farming. 

Approximately  16,700  of  the  rehabili- 
tants  had  been  receiving  public  assistance 
payments  of  $18  million  a  year  and  these 
were  rehabilitated  at  a  one-time  cost  of 
$17  million. 

The  total  group  will  contribute  about 
150  million  man-hours  per  year  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  productive  effort  and  has  increased 
its  annual  earning  rate  from  $47  million 
before  rehabilitation  to  $205  million. 
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Research  in  Review 

By  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


Jones,  Reginald  L.  and  Gottfried,  Nathan  W. 

“Preferences  and  Configurations  of  Interest 

in  Special  Class  Teaching.”  Exceptional 

Children.  28:7,  March  1962.  pp.  371-7. 

The  success  of  a  service  program  de¬ 
pends  upon  numerous  variables,  not  the 
least  important  of  which  is  the  quality  of 
the  personnel  manning  it.  In  recognition 
of  this  fact,  fields,  industries,  and  institu¬ 
tions  are  offering  special  inducements  in 
the  form  of  material  rewards,  working 
conditions,  and  opportunities  for  satis¬ 
faction  in  order  to  attract  promising  per¬ 
sonnel.  This  type  of  competition  for 
manpower  favors  those  fields  and  agencies 
which  have  the  resources  to  outbid  others 
in  the  labor  market. 

A  positive  consequence  of  the  effort  to 
obtain  good  workers  is  the  elevation  of 
salary  standards,  working  conditions,  and 
professionalism.  A  negative  consequence 
is  that  the  less  affluent  fields  and  agencies 
have  a  limited  choice  in  the  selection  of 
staff.  Yet,  despite  the  inducements  offered 
in  other  areas  of  work,  there  are  some 
well-trained,  capable  workers  who  enter 
and  remain  in  less-favored  fields  because 
of  their  profound  interest  in  the  work  be¬ 
ing  done. 

Service  to  blind  persons,  because  of  this 
lag  in  salaries,  working  conditions,  and 
professionalism,  cannot  yet  select  its  work¬ 
ers  from  a  great  number  of  candidates. 

In  the  field  of  special  education,  nu¬ 
merous  sub-areas  such  as  service  to  the 
mentally  retarded,  hearing  handicapped, 
emotionally  disturbed,  gifted,  physically 
disabled,  and  others  compete  with  each 
other  to  attract  new  entrants  and  to  recruit 
experienced  workers.  The  area  of  teaching 
blind  children  at  present  offers  nothing 
materially  greater  than  teaching  other 
groups,  and  sometimes  less.  We  rely  heav¬ 
ily  upon  individuals  with  a  profound  in¬ 
terest  in  the  field.  The  question  arises: 
How  widespread  is  the  interest  in  blindness 


among  teachers  and  college  students,  and 
can  estimates  be  made  concerning  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  this  interest  resource  for  filling 
the  ranks  of  teaching  positions  for  blind 
children?  Indirectly,  the  study  under  re¬ 
view  may  give  us  some  clues. 

THE  STUDY.  Approximately  330  educa¬ 
tion  students  enrolled  at  Miami  University 
indicated  their  preferences  for  teaching 
twelve  types  of  exceptional  children  by 
ranking  the  groups  from  one  to  twelve. 
The  following  instructions  were  given  to 
the  students:  “Below  are  twelve  areas  of 
special  education  for  which  you  are  to 
indicate  the  strength  of  your  interest  by 
ranking  from  one  through  twelve.  Let  the 
area  most  preferred  have  a  rank  of  one, 
the  area  second  in  preference  a  rank  of 
two,  etc.  The  least  preferred  area  will 
have  a  rank  of  twelve.” 

The  data  were  subjected  to  appropriate 
statistical  analysis  with  the  following  re¬ 
sults. 

THE  FINDINGS.  1)  Of  342  first  place 
votes,  the  blind  received  nine;  the  partially 
seeing,  five.  This  may  be  compared  with 
eighty-five  first  place  preferences  for  the 
gifted,  seventy-seven  for  the  delinquent, 
thirty-seven  for  the  crippled,  thirty-four  for 
the  mildly  retarded,  and  thirty-three  for  the 
emotionally  disturbed.  The  partially  seeing 
were  tied  with  the  severely  retarded  for  the 
fewest  first  preference  votes.  The  blind 
had  the  fifth  fewest  votes,  having  more 
preferences  than  the  partially  seeing,  the 
severely  retarded,  the  deaf,  and  the  hard- 
of-hearing. 

2)  When  mean  ranks  were  computed 
for  the  seven  major  areas  of  special  edu¬ 
cation  studies,  teaching  students  with 
marked  visual  handicaps  ranked  sixth,  just 
ahead  of  those  with  marked  hearing  handi- 
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caps,  but  below  the  other  groups  which 
were  rated  as  follows  (in  descending  order 
of  preference) :  the  mentally  gifted;  the 
mentally  handicapped;  the  crippled;  the 
emotionally  maladjusted;  and  the  speech 
handicapped. 

3)  A  group  of  fifty-one  experienced 
teachers  of  the  educably  mentally  retarded 
were  asked  to  indicate  their  preferences 
for  twelve  areas  of  special  education. 
Their  first  choice  was  the  mildly  retarded; 
their  second  choice,  the  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed;  their  third  choice,  the  gifted;  and 
their  twelfth  and  last  choice  was  the  blind. 

4)  An  attempt  was  made  to  determine 
if  there  were  interest  clusters.  That  is, 
does  interest  in  teaching  one  special  educa¬ 
tion  group  indicate  a  trend  of  interest  in 
another  special  education  group?  The 
strongest  concurrent  manifestation  of  pref¬ 
erence  was  between  those  who  preferred 
teaching  the  blind  and  those  who  preferred 
teaching  delinquents. 

The  following  groups  also  showed  a 
concurrent  preference  for  teaching  the 
blind:  those  who  preferred  teaching  the 
chronically  ill;  the  speech  handicapped; 
the  emotionally  disturbed;  and  the  hard  of 
hearing.  Yet  those  preferring  to  teach  the 
partially  seeing  had  very  little  preference 
for  also  teaching  the  blind.  The  authors 
describe  these  findings  as  “puzzling.” 

IMPLICATIONS.  Among  the  students 
participating  in  this  Study,  only  2.6  per 
cent  preferred  to  teach  blind  children  and 
only  1.4  per  cent  preferred  to  teach  par¬ 
tially  sighted  students.  Actually,  these 
percentages  are  probably  understated  since 
a  proportion  of  those  expressing  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  teaching  the  visually  handicapped 
really  prefer  to  teach  “normal”  children, 
an  alternative  which  was  not  offered  in 
the  questionnaire.  Furthermore,  there  is 
usually  a  differential  between  those  who 
state  a  preference  for  working  with  a  dis¬ 
ability  group  and  those  who  really  imple¬ 
ment  it. 

If  these  college  students  preparing  to 
teach  are  representative  of  similar  students 


elsewhere,  they  constitute  a  relatively 
small  reservoir  of  future  teaching  talent 
for  service  to  blind  and  partially  seeing 
students.  Undoubtedly,  unforseeable  vari¬ 
ables  such  as  changes  in  interest,  chance 
assignments  to  special  classes,  the  influence 
of  key  persons  in  their  lives,  and  the 
emergence  of  new  teaching  motivations 
may  bring  some  of  the  others  into  our 
field,  particularly  those  who  expressed  a 
secondary  or  tertiary  interest  in  working 
with  the  visually  handicapped.  However, 
if  the  matter  is  left  to  chance,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  students  who  will  become  available 
for  teaching  the  blind  may,  indeed,  be  very 
small. 

As  far  as  recruiting  from  the  ranks  of 
specialists  in  other  special  education  areas 
is  concerned,  the  only  data  bearing  on  this 
subject  in  this  study  relates  to  teachers  of 
the  mentally  retarded.  As  a  group,  they 
show  little  preference  for  teaching  the  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  and  would  probably 
constitute  a  less  promising  source  of  re¬ 
cruitment.  If  interest  is  a  major  dynamic 
in  changing  the  area  of  specialization,  few 
of  them  have  sufficient  interest  to  volun¬ 
tarily  enter  the  field  of  teaching  blind  chil¬ 
dren. 

What  is  the  answer  to  the  teacher 
shortage  in  classes  and  schools  for  the 
blind?  How  can  we  attract  competent  and 
skillful  teachers?  Left  to  their  own  devices, 
few  college  students  in  education,  and  few 
teachers  of  the  retarded  will  migrate  to 
this  specialization. 

This,  then,  leaves  us  with  two  alterna¬ 
tives: 

1)  To  improve  salaries,  working  con¬ 
ditions,  and  sources  of  job  satisfaction  to 
such  a  degree  that  capable  teachers,  with 
a  secondary  interest  in  working  with  blind 
children,  will  be  attracted  to  the  field. 

2)  To  provide  teachers-in-training  and 
experienced  teachers  with  information  ma¬ 
terials  which  point  up  the  excitement  and 
challenge  of  teaching  blind  children  and 
which  will  lessen  their  fear  of  the  un¬ 
known. 
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Studies  tend  to  indicate  that  lack  of 
familiarity  with  a  disability  group  is  a 
deterrent  to  recruitment.  As  blind  children 
increasingly  attend  classes  conducted  by 
regular  teachers,  and  as  we  begin  to  mo¬ 


bilize  our  public  education  resources  to 
influence  teachers’  thinking  about  blind¬ 
ness,  we  may  create  a  more  favorable  at¬ 
mosphere  for  the  consideration  of  teaching 
the  blind  as  a  desirable  career. 


Job  Talk 

By  Huesten  Collingwood 
RECRUITING  EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL 


The  authority  of  the  modern  administra¬ 
tor  or  executive  is  becoming  increasingly 
related  to  his  professional  knowledge  and 
skill.  This  view  of  the  executive  is  anything 
but  original.  It  dates  back  at  least  to  the 
days  of  St.  Simon  (1760-1825)  who  recog¬ 
nized  that  this  necessarily  would  be  a 
product  of  scientific  progress  and  industrial 
revolution.  Technological  developments, 
urbanization  and  industrialization  have 
produced  specialization.  Society  has  in¬ 
vested  universities  with  the  responsibility 
of  providing  basic  professional  education 
to  persons  in  specialized  fields.  The  extent 
to  which  specialization  has  developed  is 
difficult  to  grasp.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual 
for  large  universities  of  today  to  contain 
twenty,  thirty,  forty  or  more  professional 
departments  or  schools,  reflecting  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  modern  institutions. 

In  social  institutions  established  to  serve 
the  community,  we  find  this  rational  pat¬ 
tern  followed  to  a  degree  equal  to  that  in 
business  and  industry.  Thus,  there  is  an 
ever-growing  number  of  administrators  of 
schools,  libraries,  hospitals,  social  welfare 
and  rehabilitation  agencies  who  have  com¬ 
pleted  specialized  university  preparation  in 
their  respective  fields.  Increasingly  organ¬ 
izations  providing  direct  service  to  troubled 
and/or  disabled  persons  are  turning  to  the 
ranks  of  persons  who  are  fully  qualified  in 
one  of  the  recognized  helping  professions 
when  recruiting  a  new  executive.  This 
trend  is  now  observable  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind  and  it  will  continue. 

A  potential  candidate  for  an  executive 
position,  in  addition  to  a  basic  professional 


education,  will  also  have  significant  ex¬ 
perience  in  programs  of  direct  service  to 
persons  with  identifiable  needs  and  prob¬ 
lems.  Usually  this  potential  executive’s 
early  professional  work  will  have  included 
experience  with  person-to-person  contact 
with  clients  in  a  helping  situation.  This  is 
the  common  type  of  “entry  position"  in 
the  helping  professions  and  serves  the  po¬ 
tential  executive  in  later  assignments  as  a 
background  from  which  to  focus  agency 
activities.  Subsequent  to  this  initial  experi¬ 
ence,  the  potential  executive  will  have 
demonstrated  an  aptitude  for  administra¬ 
tion  during  three  to  five  years  of  successful 
performance  in  a  supervisory  or  junior 
administrative  position. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  for  a  future 
executive  of  a  program  for  the  blind  to 
have  served  during  one  or  more  phases  of 
his  experience  beyond  his  professional  ed¬ 
ucation  in  the  field  of  services  for  blind 
persons.  However,  the  essential  knowledge 
he  must  bring  to  his  new  agency  will  be 
based  on  demonstrated  professional  and 
administrative  competence  which  can  be 
obtained  in  many  organizations  in  the 
broad  fields  of  health,  education,  social 
welfare,  or  rehabilitation. 

In  our  field  we  may  anticipate  that  the 
trend  towards  expert  knowledge  and  pro¬ 
fessional  skills  on  the  part  of  administra¬ 
tors  will  continue.  It  seems  safe  to  predict 
that  executives  will  be  recruited  increasing¬ 
ly  from  the  ranks  of  professional  practi¬ 
tioners  in  the  field  of  social  work, 
education,  psychology,  and  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  counseling. 
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Current  Literature 

Conducted  by  Shirley  Meyerson 


★  “The  Recorded  Companions,”  (A  Re¬ 
porter  at  Large)  by  Kevin  Wallace.  The 
New  Yorker.  November  3,  1962.  A  re¬ 
porter’s  views  on  the  talking  book  program 
for  the  blind  carried  out  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Wallace  was  made  aware 
of  the  program  by  a  blind  friend,  Robert 
Dobbins,  an  insurance  agent.  He  became  in¬ 
terested  and  followed  up  the  program,  visit¬ 
ing  the  studios  at  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  He  also  interviewed  the 
librarians  at  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
Library  for  the  Blind,  and  there  met  a 
blind  sculptress  who  is  an  enthusiastic 
reader.  He  accompanied  her  to  her  home 
and  enjoyed  a  few  pleasant  hours  listening 
to  a  recording  of  Swann’s  Way  by  Proust. 

★  “The  Comprehension  of  Rapid  Speech 
by  the  Blind,”  by  Emerson  Foulke  et  al. 
Exceptional  Children.  November  1962.  An 
experiment  was  conducted  to  determine 
the  ability  of  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  braille  readers  to  understand  rapid 
speech.  Two  types  of  material,  one  literary 
and  one  scientific,  were  presented  to  the 
subjects  both  in  braille  and  in  recorded 
form  at  172,  225,  275,  325  and  375  words 
per  minute.  The  data  were  treated  by  an 
analysis  of  variance  of  the  factorial  type 
with  classification  according  to  mode  of 
presentation  and  type  of  material.  Graphs 
and  charts  illustrate  the  text  and  there  is 
an  extensive  bibliography. 

★  Seeing  Fingers;  the  Story  of  Louis 
Braille,  by  Etta  De  Gering.  New  York, 
David  McKay,  1962.  The  life  of  Louis 
Braille  for  juvenile  readers.  The  author 
has  done  extensive  research  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  using  The  Reading  Fingers,  Life  of 
Louis  Braille,  by  Jean  Roblin  as  her  pri¬ 
mary  basis.  It  is  simply  written  but  should 
engage  the  interest  of  youngsters  and 
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arouse  their  desire  to  complete  the  story. 

★  Field  Instruction  in  Casework;  a  Five- 
Year  Agency  School  Demonstration  Proj¬ 
ect,  by  Frances  T.  Dover.  New  York,  The 
Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  1962.  A  report 
of  a  five-year  demonstration  project  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind 
and  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
Columbia  University.  This  liaison  was 
started  in  1956  with  the  purpose  of  pool¬ 
ing  the  resources  of  both  organizations  in 
creating  and  subsidizing  a  student  training 
unit  in  social  work  education.  The  Guild 
has  augmented  its  original  five-year  com¬ 
mitment  and  is  continuing  the  student  train¬ 
ing  unit  fellowship  plan  on  a  more  intense 
and  extended  basis.  The  present  volume 
covers  the  first  five  years,  with  Frances  T. 
Dover  reporting  on  the  “Field  Instruction 
in  Casework,”  and  Sidney  Berengarten’s 
paper  on  “Educational  Issues  in  Field  In¬ 
struction  in  Social  Work.” 

ir  “The  Facilitation  of  the  Education  of 
Physically  Disabled  College  Students,”  by 
Margaret  E.  Condon.  Rehabilitation  Litera¬ 
ture.  September  1962.  A  description  of  a 
number  of  universities  and  colleges  which 
have  special  provisions  for  handicapped 
students.  Special  mention  is  made  of  City 
College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York 
and  its  arrangements  for  blind  students. 
The  author  is  a  counselor  of  physically 
disabled  students  at  this  college.  Also  de¬ 
scribed  is  Boston  University’s  program  for 
the  homebound,  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  the  wheel  chair  student  program,  plus 
brief  surveys  of  other  institutions  offering 
services  to  handicapped  students.  Included 
is  a  list  of  suggestions  and  information 
needed  by  the  high  school  graduate  to 
help  him  choose  the  college  best  suited  to 
his  needs. 
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Re-Appraisal  of  Industrial  Education 

of  Blind  Children 


In  response  to  changes  in  the  occupa¬ 
tional  structure  in  the  United  States  and 
emerging  concepts  of  prevocational  train¬ 
ing  in  the  fields  of  special  education  and 
vocational  rehabilitation,  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind  Children, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  is  initiating  a 
one-year  study  of  industrial  education  for 
blind  young  people. 

Although  many  visually  handicapped 
students  enroll  in  higher  education  facili¬ 
ties  or  prepare  for  business  occupations,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  them  enter  in¬ 
dustry  after  their  formal  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  has  terminated. 

Most  of  them  take  jobs  in  which  the 
skill  requirements  are  modest,  but  which 
demand  a  satisfactory  level  of  sophistica¬ 
tion  with  industrial  tools,  techniques,  and 
procedures,  a  positive  approach  to  work, 
and  a  degree  of  personal  and  work  adjust¬ 
ment  conducive  to  good  functioning  as  an 
industrial  employee. 

Traditionally,  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  have  relied  upon  a  selected  group  of 
work-like  activities  such  as  chair  caning, 
basketry,  arts  and  crafts,  sewing,  and 
similar  operations  as  the  core  of  their  pre¬ 
vocational  training  programs.  Within  the 
past  decade,  with  the  development  of  re¬ 
habilitation  centers  for  blind  persons  and 
the  evolution  of  prevocational  concepts  in 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs,  it  has 
become  clear  that  residential  schools  for 
the  blind  need  to  reappraise  their  offerings 
in  this  area  and  erect  upon  the  basis  of 
objective  information  modified  programs 
of  prevocational  training  at  the  secondary 
school  level. 

In  recognition  of  this  need,  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind  Children 
staff  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Alton  G. 
Kloss,  Superintendent,  has  prepared  a  proj¬ 
ect  proposal  which  is  being  financed  by  a 
private  foundation.  This  project,  scheduled 


to  be  launched  this  year,  plans  to  survey 
existing  programs,  evaluate  the  prevoca¬ 
tional  needs  of  blind  young  people,  review 
comparable  activities  designed  for  blind 
and  seeing  students  in  the  community,  and 
conduct  follow-up  studies  of  alumni  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind 
Children. 

Working  under  the  general  direction  of 
Dr.  Regis  F.  Ferson,  assistant  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School 
for  Blind  Children,  and  with  Dr.  Herbert 
Rusalem  of  Hunter  College  as  consultant, 
a  full-time  project  director,  assisted  by 
consultants  and  an  advisory  board  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  lay  and  professional  leaders, 
will  gather  all  relevant  data  bearing  upon 
this  problem.  Among  the  techniques  which 
will  be  used  are:  field  visits,  questionnaires, 
interviews,  mail  and  telephone  surveys, 
explorations  of  the  literature,  panels  of 
authorities  in  industrial  education,  and 
evaluations  of  government  statistical  data. 
It  is  anticipated  that  this  thoroughgoing 
examination  of  industrial  education  for 
blind  children  will  offer  suggestions  for  the 
development  of  new  curricula  for  blind 
children.  As  a  result,  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  project  team  will  be  the  creation  of 
a  new  and  experimental  curricular  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  industrial  area. 

Commenting  upon  the  projected  study, 
Dr.  Kloss  noted:  “In  the  field  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  child,  notable  strides 
have  been  taken  in  the  academic  area. 
However,  developments  in  industrial  edu¬ 
cation  have  come  more  slowly.  It  is  our 
hope  that  the  findings  of  this  study  will  be 
helpful,  not  only  to  the  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  for  Blind  Children,  but  to 
all  educators  of  blind  children.  Our  find¬ 
ings  should  encourage  educators  of  blind 
children  to  try  out  new  curricular  ap¬ 
proaches  and  to  experiment  with  new 
instructional  methods.” 
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News  Briefs 


★  The  Veterans  Administration  reports  a 
record  number  of  handicapped  employees 
on  its  rolls — 12,250 — and  a  higher  propor¬ 
tion  of  handicapped  employees  than  any 
other  federal  agency.  VA  Administrator 
John  S.  Gleason,  Jr.,  stated  that  statistics 
on  handicapped  hiring  show  a  constantly 
increasing  trend.  “This  trend  proves  statis¬ 
tically  what  we  can  see  from  production 
figures.  We  are  hiring  more  handicapped 
workers  because  they  are  qualified  and 
make  efficient  and  productive  employees. 
For  example,  among  the  best  typists  in  the 
entire  VA  are  the  blind  girls  who  work  in 
our  central  electronic  transcribing  section,” 
Gleason  reported. 

The  VA  cooperated  with  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi¬ 
capped  during  National  Employ  the  Handi¬ 
capped  Week,  October  7-13,  1962,  to 
secure  equal  opportunity,  with  others  simi¬ 
larly  qualified,  for  the  handicapped,  in 
selection,  appointment,  and  advancement 
in  employment. 

k  The  Library  of  Congress,  Boys'  Life, 
monthly  magazine  published  by  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  the  Clovernook 
Press  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  joined 
forces  to  bring  good  reading  to  blind  boys. 

Joseph  A.  Brunton,  Jr.,  the  chief  scout 
executive  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
announced  recently  that  Boys'  Life  will 
now  appear  monthly  in  a  braille  edition, 
and  said:  “Thousands  of  sightless  boys 
can  now  have  their  own  magazine  of 
wholesome,  high-adventure  stories,  and 
scouting  know-how.” 

The  Library  of  Congress  places  copies  of 
the  new  braille  edition  on  a  loan  basis  in 
each  of  the  regional  libraries  for  the  blind. 
For  citizens  who  wish  to  make  available 
the  braille  edition  of  Boys'  Life  for  in¬ 
dividual  boys  or  for  institutions,  the  Clover- 
nook  Press  at  6990  Hamilton  Avenue,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  31,  Ohio,  a  non-profit  corporation, 
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is  accepting  annual  subscriptions  at  five 
dollars. 

★  Dr.  Richard  Edwin  Hoover  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland,  Instructor  in  Ophthal¬ 
mology  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  will 
leave  for  Melbourne,  Australia,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  to  serve  as  consultant  to  the  Royal 
Victoria  Society  for  the  Blind  in  that 
country.  He  will  be  in  Australia  for  six 
weeks,  during  which  time  he  will  deliver 
a  series  of  lectures  and  provide  demon¬ 
strations  to  the  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Royal  Society  on  adjustment  of  blind 
people,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  voca¬ 
tional  training  and  employment. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  suggested  Dr.  Hoover  to  the  Royal 
Society  because  he  is  uniquely  qualified  for 
this  special  assignment.  He  is  a  Diplomate 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Ophthal¬ 
mology,  Chief  of  the  Ophthalmological 
Service  of  the  Presbyterian  Eye,  Ear,  Nose 
and  Throat  Charity  Hospital  in  Baltimore, 
Consultant  in  Ophthalmology  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Office  of  the  Veterans’  Administration 
and  to  the  Bureau  of  Chronic  Diseases  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service; 
and  in  addition  he  is  the  author  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  articles  in  the  field  of  blindness. 

k  French  S.  Hufty,  a  charter  member  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  and  its  first  presi¬ 
dent,  passed  away  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  Oc¬ 
tober  17,  1962.  Mr.  Hufty  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  DCAWB  and  served  as 
its  president  from  1913  until  1916.  He  was 
the  guiding  light  of  the  Columbia  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  (now  the  Columbia  Light¬ 
house  for  the  Blind)  until  his  retirement 
in  the  early  1950’s. 

k  At  the  beginning  of  1962  there  were  an 
estimated  29,050  blind  persons  in  New 
York  State,  the  Commission  for  the  Blind 
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of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  reports.  Only  one  county, 
Hamilton  County,  had  no  new  cases  of 
blindness  in  1961. 

Of  the  2,657  persons  newly  reported 
blind  in  New  York  State  during  1961,  73 
per  cent  were  forty-five  years  of  age  or 
over;  28  per  cent  were  forty-five  to  sixty- 
four;  45  per  cent  were  sixty-five  or  over. 
The  2,657  blind  persons  were  divided  al¬ 
most  equally  between  New  York  City  and 
areas  of  the  state  outside  New  York  City. 

★  A  project  to  train  Cuban  refugees  with 
graduate  degrees  in  teaching  and  law  for 
service  in  social  work  has  been  initiated  by 
the  American  Council  for  Emigres  in  the 
Professions.  Training  will  take  place  in 
three  stages;  first,  recruitment  and  orienta¬ 


tion,  including  specialized  counseling,  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  and  individual  language 
instruction;  the  second  stage  is  professional 
placement  in  a  social  work  agency;  the 
third  stage  will  be  formal  training  in  social 
work  at  graduate  schools  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area,  either  as  full-time  stu¬ 
dents  or  under  a  work-study  basis. 

The  project’s  activities  now  include  forty- 
five  Cuban  potential  social  workers,  the 
majority  between  the  ages  of  twenty-six 
and  forty-five.  Among  them,  eleven  already 
possess  a  degree  in  social  work;  fifteen  are 
doctors  of  pedagogy;  eight  are  doctors  of 
law;  and  eleven  have  other  degrees.  Of  this 
group,  five  are  now  in  graduate  social 
work  training;  nine  are  employed  in  the 
social  work  field;  and  the  majority  of  others 
are  in  need  of  placement. 


Training  for  Orientation 
and  Mobility  Specialists 


Two  leading  universities  offer  courses 
on  the  graduate  level  for  training  special¬ 
ists  in  orientation  and  mobility  instruction 
of  the  blind  (peripatologists) .  Applications 
for  the  Master  of  Education  programs  are 
now  being  accepted.  Generous  financial 
assistance  for  graduate  study  is  available. 
Graduates  will  be  prepared  for  careers  at 
rehabilitation  centers,  schools,  public  and 
private  agencies  for  the  blind. 

Students  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
demonstrated  maturity  of  judgment,  emo¬ 
tional  stability,  leadership  qualities,  and 
good  academic  ability.  Applicants  should 


have  completed  their  bachelor's  degrees, 
preferably  with  some  background  in  edu¬ 
cation,  social  and  biological  sciences. 
Students  must  be  in  good  physical  health 
and  have  normal  or  correctable  vision  to 
approximately  20/20. 

For  applications  write  directly  to  Dr. 
John  Eichorn,  Coordinator,  Peripatology 
Program,  Graduate  School,  Department  of 
Education,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill 
67,  Massachusetts;  or,  Professor  Donald 
Blasch,  Director,  Center  for  Orientation 
and  Mobility,  Western  Michigan  Univer¬ 
sity,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 
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Appointments 


★  Dr.  Marion  C.  Merkley  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
as  Utah’s  new  state  superintendent  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction,  giving  the  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind  a  new  executive  head. 

Dr.  Merkley  served  on  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Utah,  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion  from  1943  until  1948,  when  he  joined 
the  administrative  staff  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  public  schools.  He  served  as  deputy 
superintendent  and  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  until 
August,  1962,  when  he  received  his  new 
appointment. 

★  The  appointment  of  Robert  J.  Pistel  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  Duluth  Light¬ 
house  for  the  Blind  has  been  announced 
by  its  president,  C.  Everett  Thorsen. 

For  the  last  three  years  Mr.  Pistel  has 
been  employed  by  the  St.  Paul  Society  for 
the  Blind  as  supervisor  of  the  Work  Evalua¬ 
tion  and  Training  Department.  In  this  po¬ 
sition  he  helped  blind  workers  prepare 


themselves  for  work  by  developing  skills 
previously  unknown  to  them.  Prior  to  this 
he  was  employed  nine  years  in  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Blind,  as  a  placement  specialist. 

★  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  two  new  members  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation.  The  new  appointees,  who  will  serve 
four-year  terms  on  the  Council  are  Arthur 
S.  Abramson,  M.D.,  of  New  York  City, 
and  S.  Richard  Silverman,  Ph.D.,  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  They  fill  vacancies  caused 
by  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Devereux,  Hawaii,  and  Weston 
Howland,  Milton,  Mass. 

Dr.  Abramson  was  formerly  director  of 
the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine, 
Yeshiva  University,  New  York  City,  and 
Dr.  Silverman  has  been  director  of  the 
Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf  in  St.  Louis 
for  the  past  fifteen  years. 


Placement  Counselor  Training  Program 


The  1963  winter  session  of  the  Place¬ 
ment  Counselor  Training  Program  (Blind), 
Southern  Illinois  University  Rehabilitation 
Institute,  Carbondale,  Illinois,  is  scheduled 
for  the  five-week  period  from  February  17 
through  March  22.  Similar  courses  will 
take  place  throughout  the  year. 

The  third  week  of  the  course  will  con¬ 
sist  of  observations  of  jobs,  in  Kansas 
City,  which  can  be  done  by  blind  persons. 

The  course  is  helpful  to  new  personnel, 
following  on  their  basic  orientation  with 
an  agency.  Experienced  staff  can  benefit 
through  a  fresh  look  at  the  changing  pat¬ 
terns  of  business  and  industry,  and  at  the 
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approaches  which  are  useful  today  in  de¬ 
veloping  competitive  occupation  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  blind  persons. 

Priority  for  enrollment  is  given  to  per¬ 
sons  having  direct  agency  responsibilities 
for  placement,  but  all  professional  person¬ 
nel  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  are 
invited  to  apply  for  this  training  opportu¬ 
nity.  Enrollment  is  limited  to  fifteen  stu¬ 
dents.  Further  information  and  applica¬ 
tion  forms  can  be  obtained  from  Louis 
Vieceli,  Coordinator,  Placement  Counselor 
Training  Program  (Blind),  Rehabilitation 
Institute,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Car¬ 
bondale,  Illinois. 
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Second  Asian  Conference 
On  Work  For  The  Blind 


The  second  Asian  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind  will  be  held  in  Kuala  Lum¬ 
pur,  Malaya,  May  6-17,  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind  and  the  Royal  Com¬ 
monwealth  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Twenty  Asiatic  countries  were  invited  to 
send  two  delegates,  one  representing  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  agency  and  the  other  a  volun¬ 
tary  organization  for  the  blind.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Asia  Foundation,  International 
Labor  Organization,  U.  S.  Office  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation  Administration, 
(Division  of  International  Rehabilitation 
Research  Program),  John  Milton  Society, 
UN  and  UNICEF  will  participate. 

The  theme  of  the  Conference  is  The 


Blind  of  Asia — The  Next  Five  Years.  Sub¬ 
jects  to  be  discussed  during  the  twelve-day 
meeting  include  admission  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  into  ordinary  schools,  provision  for 
comprehensive  adjustment  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services,  training  the  blind  for  modern- 
day  employment,  operation  of  industrial 
workshops  for  production  and  sub-contract 
work,  resettlement  of  the  rural  blind,  and 
development  of  national  and  regional  fa¬ 
cilities  for  training  qualified  professional 
staff. 

Eric  T.  Boulter,  Associate  Director,  and 
Paul  J.  Langan,  Field  Service  Counselor 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind,  will  attend.  The  first  Asian  Con¬ 
ference  was  held  in  Tokyo  in  1955. 


Institute  Proceedings  Available 


The  Proceedings  of  the  Institute  for 
Home  Teachers  in  OVR  Regions  VII  and 
IV,  (conducted  at  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Baton  Rouge,  October  30 — No¬ 
vember  3,  1961)  are  currently  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  participants. 

This  is  the  second  institute  of  this  type 
for  home  teachers,  and  the  first  to  include 
two  regions. 


Outstanding  leaders  in  work  for  the  blind 
presented  some  excellent  papers  which  are 
included  in  the  Proceedings. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  are  available 
upon  request  and  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  William  Bridges,  Director, 
Bureau  for  the  Blind,  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  P.  O.  Box  4065,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana. 
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Space  is  provided  as  a  service  by  the  New 
Outlook  in  this  department  for  the  publishing 
of  notices  calling  attention  to  positions  avail¬ 
able,  and  notices  of  persons  seeking  placement. 
This  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  determine 
whether  or  not  any  notices  will  be  printed,  and 
docs  not  assume  responsibility  for  statements 
made  in  notices. 

Most  professional  positions  and  professional 
persons  will  be  listed  in  the  files  of  the  Person¬ 
nel  Referral  Service ,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th 
Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


Positions  Open:  Teachers  of  the  blind  and 
partially  sighted  in  public  school  setting;  open 
ings  in  primary,  elementary  and  secondary 
levels.  Must  meet  certification  requirements 
for  State  of  Ohio.  Salary  range:  $4800  to 
$8150  for  ten  months.  Apply  to:  Miss  Sara.i 
E.  Metzger,  Director  of  Personnel,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Public  Schools,  608  East  McMillan  Street, 
Cincinnati  6,  Ohio. 

Position  Open:  Cottage  life  supervisor  to 
direct  a  cottage  life  program  and  to  conduct 
an  in-service  training  program  for  cottage  par¬ 
ents.  A  master’s  degree  in  education,  recrea¬ 
tion  or  social  work  is  desirable,  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  supervision  in  an  organization  with 
a  cottage  life  program.  Salary  range:  $6600  to 
$8820,  depending  on  qualifications.  Write  to 
Dr.  Everett  E.  Wilcox,  Superintendent,  Illinois 
Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School,  658  East 
State  Street,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

Position  Wanted:  Woman  home  teacher 
seeking  a  position  in  a  southern  state.  Qualifi¬ 


cations  include  training  at  Overbrook  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  three  years’  experience  with 
a  state  commission  for  the  blind.  Write:  Eliza¬ 
beth  Elbert,  1116  Waverly,  Houston,  Texas. 


NOW  AVAILABLE - 
NEW  JUMBO  CATALOGUE 

A  New  120  Page  Catalogue  in 
Which  We  Have  Combined  An 
Expanded  Arts  8c  Crafts  Line  with 
Our  Outstanding  Gift  Mart  De¬ 
partment. 

Write  to 

S  &  S  LEATHER  CO., 

Colchester  6,  Conn. 
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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'it  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 

— Helen  Keller 


Michigan’s  Summer  Program 

for 

Multiple -Handicapped  Blind  Children 


ANNA  S.  ELONEN,  Ph.D. 
SARAH  B.  ZWARENSTEYN 


For  the  past  five  years  parents  and  local 
school  personnel  have  increasingly  urged 
our  state  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
to  provide  educational  programs  for  the 
multiple-handicapped  blind  child.  Because 
of  this  pressure,  the  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind  has  endeavored  to  work  with 
approximately  forty  children  whose  addi¬ 
tional  complications  have  included  severe 
orthopedic  conditions,  emotional  disturb¬ 
ance,  mental  retardation  (pseudo  and  real), 
brain  damage,  and  hearing  and  speech 
disorders. 

In  every  instance,  the  work  with  these 
children  has  been  seriously  hampered  by 
the  lack  of  adequate  diagnostic  and  evalu¬ 
ative  services.  The  task  of  obtaining  ac¬ 
curate  information  concerning  the  child’s 
medical,  psychological  and  educational 
needs  has  been  a  monumental  one.  As 
many  as  seven  conflicting  diagnoses  for 
one  child  have  been  recorded.  Still  more 
difficult,  often  almost  impossible,  has  been 
the  task  of  providing  the  medical,  psycho¬ 
logical,  or  educational  services  that  have 
been  prescribed. 

In  October,  1959,  at  a  state- wide  meet¬ 
ing  of  teachers  of  visually  handicapped 
children,  these  same  problems  were  empha¬ 
sized  by  teachers  and  administrators  of 
local  day  school  programs  who  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  work  with  multiple-handicapped 
blind  children.  At  this  meeting,  a  resolu- 

Dr.  Anna  Elonen  is  professor  of  psychology  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  zvhere  she  is  dually  appointed 
in  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  the  Department 
of  Pediatrics.  She  is  the  consulting  psychologist  who 
worked  with  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  dur¬ 
ing  the  study  described.  _ 

Mrs.  Zwarensteyn  is  principal  at  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind.  She  is  joint-author  of  “A  Resi¬ 
dential  School  Program  for  Multi-Handicapped  Blind 
Children ”  which  appeared  in  the  New  Outlook  in 
June  1962. 


tion  was  drawn  up  and  sent  to  the  state 
school  officer  recommending  that  a  diag¬ 
nostic  center  be  established  in  Michigan. 

Early  in  1960  a  study  committee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  met 
with  the  administrative  and  teaching  staffs 
of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  to 
discuss  the  needs  of  multiple-handicapped 
children  at  the  school.  This  committee  also 
recommended  as  a  primary  need  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  permanent  diagnostic  and 
research  team  composed  of  experts,  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  problems  of  blindness,  from 
the  fields  of  medicine,  psychology,  social 
work,  and  education.  The  purpose  of  such 
a  team  would  be  to  provide: 

a.  Continuous  diagnostic  and  evaluative 
services. 

b.  Interpretation  and  counseling  to  par¬ 
ents,  teachers,  and  houseparents. 

c.  Recommendations  for  management, 
treatment,  and  education. 

d.  Implementation  of  necessary  thera¬ 
peutic  services. 

After  consultation  with  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  the  school  administrative 
personnel,  together  with  Dr.  Mary  Blair 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
sought  the  advice  of  several  groups  and 
agencies  throughout  the  state  as  to  the  best 
means  of  assembling  a  qualified  team. 

Acting  upon  this  advice,  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  aligned  itself  with  a 
pediatrician  and  a  clinical  psychologist 
from  the  University  of  Michigan,  both  of 
whom  had  had  experience  in  dealing  with 
blind  children.  These  two  experts  agreed 
to  serve  as  consultants  and  diagnosticians 
during  the  summer  of  1961  to  the  proposed 
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pilot  study  of  multiple-handicapped  blind 
children  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind.  Furthermore,  these  two  persons 
would  be  in  a  position  to  contact  other 
appropriate  medical  and  psychological  per¬ 
sonnel  from  the  university  medical  center 
as  needed.  The  study  was  made  possible 
by  a  grant  from  the  State  Legislature  and 
by  a  donation  from  a  private  organization. 

Location  of  Study 

It  was  decided  to  conduct  the  study  on 
the  premises  of  the  school  for  the  blind. 
Since  the  school  operates  normally  on  a 
ten-month  basis,  all  the  facilities  of  its 
campus,  including  dormitories,  classrooms, 
health  center,  and  dining  rooms,  would  be 
available  from  June  19  to  August  28. 
Housing  for  parents  could  also  be  provided 
when  necessarv.  Furthermore,  it  was  felt 
that  the  children  being  studied  would  re¬ 
spond  more  naturally  within  a  school  en¬ 
vironment  than  in  another  setting,  such  as 
a  hospital. 

School  personnel  would  be  available 
both  as  workers  in  the  program  and  as 
members  of  the  study  team.  A  number  of 
well-qualified  teachers,  houseparents,  and 
nurses  from  the  school’s  regular  staff  had 
indicated  an  interest  in  the  problems  of 
multiple-handicapped  blind  children. 

The  fairly  close  proximity  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  Hospital  permitted  the 
transportation  of  children  to  its  out-patient 
clinic  for  medical  examinations  when 
needed.  Such  need  would  be  determined 
by  the  study  team. 

Purposes  of  the  Study 

The  major  purposes  of  the  study  were: 

a.  To  begin  to  assemble  a  team  of  med¬ 
ical,  psychological  and  educational  person¬ 
nel  to  make  diagnostic  and  evaluative 
studies  of  multiple-handicapped  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  Michigan. 

b.  To  study  the  backlog  of  twenty  to 
thirty  children  up  to  and  through  the  age 
of  twelve  years  (of  the  sixty  children 
known  to  the  school)  who  were  most  des¬ 


perately  in  need  of  evaluation  and  educa¬ 
tional  and  management  planning.  Once 
the  medical,  psychological  and  educational 
needs  of  the  child  were  determined,  it  was 
hoped  that  these  might  be  implemented 
through  referrals  to  existing  facilities. 

In  addition  to  the  above  direct  benefits 
to  the  child  and  his  family,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  study  would  effect  other  short 
and  long-term  benefits,  such  as  increased 
knowledge  and  insight  into  the  problems 
of  multiple  handicaps,  improvement  of 
management  and  education,  and  financial 
and  time  gains  from  the  comparatively 
short  term  study  which  would  replace  for¬ 
mer  methods  of  enrolling  children  in 
school  programs  on  a  trial  and  error  basis. 

Selection  of  Subjects 
for  the  Study 

Because  a  limitation  in  funds  resulted 
in  limitations  of  staff,  it  was  planned  to 
accept  only  fifteen  children  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  project,  the  selection  to  be  made  from 
the  older,  more  urgent  cases  known  to 
the  school.  Actually,  however,  twenty- 
eight  children  were  seen  by  the  study  team, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  some  of  the 
families  needed  help  so  desperately  that 
it  was  impossible  to  refuse  them.  The  only 
absolute  criteria  that  were  observed  in  the 
selection  of  children  were: 

a.  The  child  must  be  less  than  twelve 
years  of  age. 

b.  He  must  have  at  least  one  known 
handicap  in  addition  to  his  blindness. 

c.  Both  parents  must  be  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  study  by  attending  an  initial 
meeting  and  by  coming  for  additional  in¬ 
terviews  as  requested. 

d.  The  child  must  have  demonstrated  a 
serious  school  problem  either  by  having 
been  refused  admission  to  school  or  by 
having  been  excluded  from  school. 

Personnel 

The  study  team  consisted  of  the  pedia¬ 
trician,  the  clinical  psychologist,  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  school  who  served  as  educational 
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coordinator,  the  school’s  dean  who  served 
as  coordinator  of  health  and  home  serv¬ 
ices,  three  registered  nurses,  five  teachers 
(who  worked  in  four-week  shifts),  and 
six  housemothers.  One  of  the  teachers  was 
a  certified  speech  correctionist,  two  were 
certified  teachers  of  the  blind,  and  two 
were  certified  in  both  the  teaching  of  the 
blind  and  of  the  mentally  handicapped. 

Serving  as  consultants  to  the  study 
team  were  the  superintendent  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  School  for  the  Blind  who  was  ad¬ 
ministrative  director  of  the  project,  and 
Dr.  Mary  Blair,  who  was  able  to  give 
excellent  advice  regarding  state  and  local 
facilities  and  to  aid  in  referrals  and  con¬ 
ferences  with  local  agencies. 

Initial  plans  called  for  a  social  worker 
with  medical  or  psychiatric  background 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  team.  Funds 
were  not  available  for  this  position,  how¬ 
ever,  and  so  the  functions  were  carried 
out  by  the  remaining  members  of  the 
team. 

A  doctoral  student  in  psychology  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  also  served  as 
a  member  of  the  study  team  and  worked 
under  the  supervision  of  the  psychologist. 

Physical  and  Developmental 
Levels  of  Children  Studied 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  seen  in  the  summer  project  presented 
a  wide  range.  A  great  many  actually  arrived 
in  a  drugged  condition.  In  fact  investigation 
showed  that  one  child  had  been  heavily 
sedated  since  the  age  of  twelve  hours  fol¬ 
lowing  an  apparent  convulsion,  and  had 
been  continued  on  this  medication  up  to  the 
age  of  six  years  without  re-examination  to 
confirm  the  necessity  for  prolonging  the 
treatment. 

One  mother,  when  asked  if  she  objected 
to  the  removal  of  drugs,  which  had  been 
advised  by  the  pediatrician,  remarked,  “I’m 
glad  I  won’t  have  to  be  around  him!”  This 
child  had  apparently  been  heavily  sedated 
in  order  to  permit  the  mother  to  endure 
the  child’s  presence. 

It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  that  these 


children  had  been  physically  contained — 
some  in  “back  bedrooms,”  others  in  cribs 
and  play  pens. 

A  few  had  been  so  overly  cared  for 
that  they  had  had  little  opportunity  to  do 
anything  for  themselves.  Lack  of  such 
simple  skills  as  opening  a  door  for  one’s 
self  had  effectively  stopped  any  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  world  and  thus  prevented  learn¬ 
ing  to  begin.  One  large  seven-year-old  boy 
had  almost  always  been  carried  by  his 
mother. 

Some  of  the  children  would  have  been 
content,  as  are  mentally  retarded  and  ex¬ 
tremely  disturbed  children,  to  sit  in  one 
spot  all  day  long,  rocking,  or  in  a  typical 
“siesta  pose,”  except  that  instead  of  merely 
resting,  thumbs,  fingers  or  entire  fist  were 
poked  into  the  eye  socket  as  a  means  of 
supporting  the  head.  Others  seemed  to  be 
completely  inexhaustible — whirling,  jig¬ 
gling,  or  squirming.  These  were  in  a  state 
of  perpetural  motion  even  to  the  degree 
of  seeming  not  to  require  sleep.  Indeed,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  sleeping  patterns 
were  erratic,  ranging  from  those  who 
rarely  slept  to  those  who  required  constant 
prodding  to  keep  them  awake. 

The  mobility  of  these  children  also 
ranged  widely,  from  the  stages  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  toddler  all  the  way  to  the  agility 
of  a  trapeze  artist.  At  one  extreme  was  a 
wildly  protesting  six-year-old  who  had  to 
be  forced  to  attempt  to  take  steps  while 
supported  on  both  sides.  At  the  other  ex¬ 
treme  were  those  who  could  not  be  con¬ 
tained  within  the  physical  boundaries, 
causing  passers-by  to  blanch  as  they 
watched  them  hanging  from  their  precari¬ 
ous  perches.  Naturally,  the  first  child  had 
no  awareness  or  concern  for  its  where¬ 
abouts,  whereas  the  orientation  of  the 
other  children  was  complete.  Most  of  the 
children  tended  toward  the  lower  range 
of  mobility  and  alertness. 

Great  variance  was  also  shown  in  motor 
skills.  The  very  limp,  flaccid  appearance  of 
some  of  these  children’s  hands  attested  to 
their  lack  of  motor  experiences,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  some  showed  extremely 
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nimble  and  fine  coordination  as  exhibited 
in  their  virtuosity  on  the  piano  keyboard. 

In  all  of  the  children  the  speech  and 
language  development  was  most  inade¬ 
quate  or  inappropriate  as  a  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  ranging  from  no  sounds  at  all 
to  uncontrolled  hyper-verbalism. 

Behavior  ranged  from  extreme  aggres¬ 
siveness  to  themselves  and  others,  to  com¬ 
plete  withdrawal.  Swearing,  biting,  push¬ 
ing,  pinching  were  the  most  frequent  ways 
of  expressing  their  hostility. 

Toilet  habits  had  never  been  established 
in  some.  Others  had  acquired  meticulous 
routines  at  surprisingly  early  ages. 

Although  ophthalmological  diagnosis 
had  declared  the  majority  of  cases  to  be 
blind,  a  few  of  the  children  demonstrated 
a  fair  degree  of  vision.  The  same  finding 
was  confirmed  in  regard  to  hearing.  Only 
two  of  the  six  children  diagnosed  as  having 
severe  hearing  loss  failed  to  respond  ap¬ 
propriately  to  the  normal  voice. 

Procedures  and  Management 

The  children  were  housed  in  a  dormi¬ 
tory  which  was  selected  because  it  pro¬ 
vided  the  most  secluded  playground  facili¬ 
ties.  They  were  supervised  by  house¬ 
mothers  during  mealtimes,  sleeping,  and 
non-scheduled  hours.  During  scheduled 
hours,  teachers  were  in  charge  of  directing 
the  activities  of  the  children.  A  group  of 
selected  volunteers  assisted  houseparents 
and  teachers  at  varying  times  during  the 
day.  Twenty-four-hour  nursing  care  was 
provided,  the  nurse  on  duty  also  assisting 
in  the  management  and  supervision  of  the 
children. 

All  staff  members  were  instructed  in 
the  methods  designed  to  achieve  the  major 
goals  of  management,  which  were  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  maximum  of  psychological  and 
physical  nurturance  for  each  child. 

Over  and  above  caring  for  the  usual 
physical  needs  of  children,  special  stress 
was  placed  on  not  only  what  was  provided 
for  the  child  but  on  how  it  was  provided. 
Gentleness  of  handling  and  of  tone  of 
voice  was  encouraged.  The  very  young 


received  cuddling.  All  of  the  chilren  were 
talked  to,  sung  to,  and  told  stories.  Relaxa¬ 
tion  and  calm  before  and  after  meals  and 
before  bedtime  were  considered  desira¬ 
ble.  In  all  aspects  of  the  environment  an 
atmosphere  of  permissiveness  was  favored 
in  order  to  encourage  each  child  to  express 
his  needs  without  fear,  and  to  explore  his 
world  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  he  had 
ever  been  allowed  to  do  before. 

Each  staff  member  was  required  to 
keep  a  daily  log  in  which  he  recorded 
observations  of  the  child’s  behavior  and 
of  his  responses  to  stimuli  in  the  situations 
provided.  These  logs,  covering  the  twenty- 
four-hour  day,  were  read  and  studied  in 
staff  conferences.  Through  them  the  staff 
became  aware  of  developmental  changes 
and  new  achievements  in  all  types  of  situa¬ 
tions,  and  of  new  responses  to  various 
persons  in  the  daily  environment.  This  in¬ 
formation  enabled  the  staff  to  prescribe  new 
ways  of  handling  a  particular  child  and  to 
designate  the  specific  individual  who  might 
be  most  successful  in  carrying  this  through. 

General  Activity 

The  playground  served  as  the  center  of 
free  activities.  Under  supervision  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  encouraged  to  explore  and  use 
the  slides,  swings,  stairs,  teeter-totters,  tun¬ 
nels,  wading  pools,  tricycles  and  wagons, 
sand  boxes,  and  jungle  gyms.  Occasional 
field  trips  extended  the  child’s  experiences 
with  his  environment. 

Instruction  and 
Psychological  Services 

Individual  and  small  groups  of  children 
were  taken  by  the  teachers  to  classrooms 
for  short  periods  of  time.  There  they  re¬ 
ceived  instruction  in  speech  and  language, 
and  training  in  auditory  and  motor  skills. 

The  psychologists  observed  the  children 
in  the  various  activities  of  the  day,  from 
breakfast  up  to  and  including  bedtime. 
Thus  the  more  difficult  sessions  with  the 
child  were  observed,  whether  they  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  day  or  at  night. 

In  addition,  all  of  the  children  were 
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evaluated  individually  and  the  majority 
were  treated  in  individual  therapy.  These 
sessions  differed  from  the  other  activity 
hours  in  that  an  effort  was  made  to  form 
a  satisfying  relationship  between  therapist 
and  child.  In  addition  to  providing  ther¬ 
apy  for  the  disturbed  children,  the  session 
also  attempted  to  promote  conceptual 
learning,  and  oftentimes  the  simple  motor 
and  sensory  skills  which  must  precede  any 
such  learning. 

The  psychologists  also  took  part  in  the 
staff  meetings  and  communicated  the  in¬ 
sight  gained  in  the  therapeutic  sessions. 

Medical  Evaluation 

The  pediatrician  observed  the  children 
in  some  of  the  typical  daytime  activities. 
He  participated  in  staff  meetings  in  which 
the  daily  logs  were  reviewed,  thus  gaining 
information  about  the  child’s  functioning 
level  in  a  broader  and  more  natural  setting 
than  is  usually  possible  in  the  typical 
clinic  situation.  Upon  his  recommendation 
certain  children  were  referred  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  Medical  Center  for 
specialized  study. 

Also  under  the  pediatrician's  recom¬ 
mendation  and  supervision,  all  sedations 
were  stopped.  This  had  originally  been 
recommended  to  permit  the  observation  of 
these  children  in  a  non-sedated  state.  In¬ 
cidentally,  in  no  case  was  it  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  resume  sedation. 

Parent  Counseling 

Upon  admission  of  each  child  to  the 
program,  the  parents  were  interviewed.  A 
developmental  and  medical  history  was 
obtained.  During  the  interview  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  objectives  of  the  program  were 
explained  to  the  parents,  and  their  coopera¬ 
tion  regarding  their  visits  and  the  child’s 
visits  home  was  enlisted. 

All  parents  were  kept  informed  of  their 
child’s  progress  and  at  the  time  the  child 
was  ready  to  return  home,  the  parents  re¬ 
ceived  counseling  concerning  the  home 
management  of  their  child  and  the  educa¬ 
tional,  psychological,  and  medical  recom¬ 


mendations  made  for  each  child  were 
discussed  with  them. 

Findings 

Each  child  was  evaluated  in  terms  of 
his  demonstrated  ability  to  learn,  to  ad¬ 
just  emotionally  and  socially,  and  to  bene¬ 
fit  from  formal  instruction. 

Educable.  Of  the  twenty-eight  children 
studied,  two  were  judged  to  be  completely 
normal  in  every  respect  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  their  impaired  vision.  Concerning 
these  children,  no  question  of  their  edu¬ 
cability  should  have  existed. 

Provisionally  Educable.  Eleven  children 
were  considered  to  have  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  the  ability  to  learn  and  the  po¬ 
tential  for  emotional  and  social  adjustment. 
In  these  cases  it  was  deemed  essential  that 
the  child  receive  long-term  individual  ther¬ 
apy  parallel  with  his  education.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  parents  must  receive  supportive 
casework  therapy. 

Possibly  Educable.  Seven  children  dem¬ 
onstrated  potential  for  learning,  but  were 
considered  to  be  so  severely  disturbed  as 
to  be  temporarily  unable  to  benefit  from 
formal  instruction.  Therapy  for  these  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  parents  was  felt  to  be  man¬ 
datory  and  a  prerequisite  to  any  educa¬ 
tional  undertaking.  The  age  of  the  child 
and  the  degree  of  maladjustment  and  the 
extent  of  the  nonstimulation  suffered  were 
felt  to  be  the  variables  upon  which  predic¬ 
tion  of  educability  rested. 

Trainable.  In  five  of  the  children,  the 
extent  of  non-stimulation,  the  degree  of 
emotional  disturbance,  as  well  as  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  the  child,  led  to  the 
judgment  that  the  reversibility  of  the  devel¬ 
opmental  trend  was  most  questionable. 
However,  these  children  had  achieved  de¬ 
velopmental  levels  which  placed  them  in 
the  trainable  category.  Many  of  them  had 
been  exposed  to  educational  situations  but 
had  not  made  progress  beyond  the  most 
elementary  skills. 

Questionable.  Three  of  the  children  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  physical  defects  in  addition 
to  blindness  which  made  prognosis  of  their 
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success  educationally  or  socially  most  ques¬ 
tionable.  One  of  these  was  deaf,  another 
was  aphasic,  and  the  third  had  abnormal 
skull  measurements.  In  each  case,  further 
developmental  and  diagnostic  studies  were 
recommended. 

Recommendations 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  summer  study, 
specific  plans  for  treatment  and  placement 
could  be  worked  out  for  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  cases.  Twelve  were  accepted  by 
the  state  residential  school  with  provisions 
being  made  for  eight  of  these  to  receive 
therapy,  and  two  (the  deaf-blind  and  the 
aphasic-blind)  to  receive  speech  and  audi¬ 
tory  training. 

In  five  of  the  cases,  arrangements  were 
made  with  their  local  school  districts  to 
place  them  in  special  education  classes. 
Two  of  these  were  in  the  trainable  category 
and  were  placed  in  classes  for  the  retarded. 
For  two,  special  arrangements  for  therapy 
at  Children’s  Psychiatric  Hospital,  Ann 
Arbor,  were  made,  including  work  with 
the  parents.  In  two  other  instances,  case¬ 
work  for  the  parents  was  provided.  For 
three  of  the  children  it  was  felt  advisable 
that,  for  the  time  being,  they  remain  at 
home,  the  parents  being  encouraged  to 
accept  periodic  assistance  from  the  psy¬ 
chologist. 

No  satisfactory  placement  solution  was 
found  for  eight  of  the  non-educable  chil¬ 
dren. 

Summary 

The  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  in 
cooperation  with  members  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  Medical  Center  and 
consultants  from  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 


lic  Instruction,  conducted  a  nine-week 
study  of  children  with  visual  and  other 
multiple  handicaps.  Arrangements  for 
placement  and  follow-up  of  the  majority 
of  the  twenty-eight  children  studied  were 
completed.  The  study  team  concluded  that 
in  all  cases  such  a  diagnostic  service  could 
have  prevented  serious  maladjustment  and 
developmental  and  educational  retardation 
had  it  been  available  to  the  parents  and 
child  before  the  marked  problems  now  in 
evidence  had  arisen. 

Because,  for  a  number  of  these  children, 
no  available  facilities  could  be  found  in 
Michigan,  a  special  meeting  was  called  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
to  which  representatives  from  various  state 
and  local  institutions  and  agencies  were 
invited.  The  problems  presented  by  these 
children  were  discussed  and  several  pos¬ 
sible  solutions  were  suggested.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  a  diagnostic  serv¬ 
ice,  similar  to  the  one  described,  would  be 
an  essential  part  of  any  workable  solution. 

Over  and  above  the  direct  services 
rendered  to  the  children  and  their  parents, 
it  was  felt  that  the  summer  study  project 
produced  other  beneficial  effects.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  both  at  the  state  and  local  levels, 
legislators  and  school  administrators  were 
made  more  aware  of  the  problems  of  these 
children  and  their  parents.  Teachers  of 
special  classes  received  encouragement  and 
became  more  optimistic  about  what  could 
be  done,  and  of  the  progress  that  could  be 
expected.  And  thirdly,  the  members  of 
the  study  team,  through  the  exchange  of 
information  between  the  various  profes¬ 
sions  concerned,  participated  in  a  new 
kind  of  study  experience  and  gained 
many  new  diagnostic  insights. 
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SUMMARY  REPORT 


Imagine  yourself  seated  at  a  large 
dining  table  which  is  heaped  with  perhaps 
a  hundred  dishes  of  as  many  sources,  each 
one  more  delectable  looking  than  the  next. 
Then  imagine  your  feelings  at  being  told 
you  had  only  a  half-hour  in  which  to  eat! 

The  feeling  of  perplexity  you  might  feel 
facing  this  kind  of  task  would  be  akin  to 
my  own  in  planning  what  to  report  to  you 
of  an  international  scientific  meeting  of 
the  richness  and  complexity  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  on  Technology  and 
Blindness  held  last  summer.  No  reader  can 
fail  to  see  that  all  that  I  can  hope  to  do  is 
to  sample  the  whole  menu.  Moreover,  one 
cannot  avoid  the  multiple  sins  of  omission, 
over-compression,  telescoping  of  argument, 
and  severe  reduction  of  detail.  To  compen¬ 
sate  for  these  errors,  we  can  make  a  sugges¬ 
tion  for  becoming  acquainted  with  more  of 
the  detailed  subject  matter  involved,  which 
will  be  found  toward  the  end  of  this  re¬ 
port. 

Any  review  of  this  sort  also  involves  us 
in  some  evaluation  of  success  and  failure 
of  the  enterprise,  for  which  it  would  be 
useful  to  remind  ourselves  of  what  we  can 
most  reasonably  expect  in  any  international 
congress.  There  are  some  who  believe  that 
no  good  at  all  can  come  of  gathering  to¬ 
gether  of  workers  merely  to  discuss  what 
they  are  engaged  in  doing;  there  are  others 
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who  believe  that  unless  complete  integra¬ 
tion  is  achieved  among  workers  in  the  same 
field,  they  will  waste  their  substance  in 
duplicative  studies.  The  real  truth  of  the 
matter  lies  somewhere  in  between  these 
two  extremes,  in  this  as  in  other  matters; 
thus  we  can  expect  that  mere  talk  without 
a  considered  exchange  of  data  and  opinion 
will  not  spark  new  departures  in  research 
or  buoy  up  a  flagging  investigation;  and 
we  can  assume  that  unless  workers  who 
are  engaged  in  a  common  enterprise  have  a 
chance  to  meet  and  discuss  their  commu¬ 
nity  of  interests  we  will  have  to  endure  a 
good  deal  of  wasted  effort. 

Our  belief  in  the  usefulness  of  an  inter¬ 
national  congress  was  based  upon  a  few 
important  assumptions  which  it  would  be 
useful  for  the  reader  to  keep  in  mind.  The 
first  was  our  realization  that  in  spite  of  a 
considerable  expenditure  of  time,  energy, 
and  funds  in  the  past,  we  were  no  closer 
than  twenty  years  ago  to  a  useful  reading 
machine,  or  a  practical  mobility  aid,  and 
so  forth;  the  assumption  was  that  the 
source  of  this  failure  was  the  lack  of  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  problems  involved,  and 
that  we  needed  more  information.  The 
second  assumption  was  that  there  was  much 
useful  knowledge  to  be  found  in  fields  al¬ 
lied  with  but  not  directly  associated  with 
blindness;  investigations  of  sensory  proc¬ 
esses,  fundamental  studies  of  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  information  along  the  differ¬ 
ent  sensory  channels,  results  of  new  studies 
of  how  the  brain  processes  the  information 
it  receives.  A  third  assumption  was  that 
fruitful  results  could  follow  from  the  cross- 
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fertilization  of  interests  inherent  in  the 
personal  introduction  of  researchers  in 
these  several  areas  to  one  another.  A  fourth 
assumption  was  that  if  research  people 
were  to  meet  in  concert  with  workers  in 
the  field  of  service  to  the  blind  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  bridge  the  gap  in  language 
between  the  two  communities  a  little  bet¬ 
ter.  A  final  assumption  was  that  if  we 
were  all  given  a  chance  to  discuss  these 
several  allied  problems  in  one  place,  at 
one  time,  we  might  well  emerge  with  some 
better  idea  of  what  direction  we  might 
take  to  find  the  richest  lodes  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  knowledge  around  us;  in  other 
words,  we  might  be  able  to  chart  the 
course  and  conduct  of  research  along  the 
paths  in  the  future  most  likely  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Before  making  an  assessment  of  the 
degree  of  success  we  had  in  verifying  these 
assumptions,  let  me  report  to  you  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  four  Chairmen  of  the  Pan¬ 
els  of  the  Congress.* 

As  Dr.  Mason  pointed  out,  the  papers 
on  mobility  represented  an  exploration  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  development  of 
probes  for  exploring  the  environment,  uti¬ 
lizing  passive  (energy  detecting)  or  active 
(energy-radiating  and  detecting)  tech¬ 
niques.  Much  of  the  material  was  not 
wholly  new,  but  it  represented  an  excellent 
review  of  what  has  been  done  and  what 
has  been  planned  for  the  proximate  future. 
The  most  fascinating  possibilities  seem  to 
be  centered  around  the  results  of  recent 
psychophysiological  work,  in  which  the 
patterning  of  scanning  of  the  environment 
can  help  define  shapes,  slopes,  edges,  cor¬ 
ners,  etc.;  this  gives  us  the  possibility  of 
developing  more  complex  probes  which 
take  into  account  continually  more  com¬ 
plex  features  of  the  local  structure  of  the 
environment.  We  must  remember,  however, 
that  in  a  realistic  sense  all  of  these  probes 
will  provide  only  “tunnel  vision.”  This  is 
not  necessarily  a  pessimistic  conclusion, 
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but  it  points  up  one  failure  of  our  under¬ 
standing  in  the  past. 

As  to  reading  machines,  it  was  observed 
that  current  designs  range  all  the  way 
from  direct  translation  devices  (which  pick 
up  black/white  information  through  pho¬ 
toelectric  sensors  and  translate  it  into 
audio  signals  or  into  a  tactile  presentation, 
without  a  great  deal  of  processing  of  the 
information)  to  the  recognition  device 
(which  identifies  a  printed  character  or 
symbols  and  somehow  informs  the  reader 
of  what  that  character,  phoneme,  letter,  or 
word  was  that  was  scanned).  There  was 
much  discussion  of  the  point  at  which  the 
human  could  be  introduced  into  the  proc¬ 
essing  chain  of  the  recognition  device. 
This  led  to  some  discussion  of  an  “in¬ 
termediate”  type  of  reading  machine,  one 
which  recognizes  certain  geometrical  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  symbol  and  matches  these  to 
some  stored  features  to  provide  an  output 
resembling  speech.  There  might  be  de¬ 
veloped  some  sophisticated  (but  as  yet 
unknown)  simple  matching,  therefore,  be¬ 
tween  the  printed  page  and  speech.  The 
sophistication  involved  might  well  place 
it  beyond  the  complicated  design  of  the 
recognition  machines  now  envisaged;  but 
it  would  seem  that  the  design  could  reduce 
the  problems  of  the  human  user  only  in¬ 
sofar  as  it  takes  them  into  account  within 
itself. 

With  respect  to  indirect  access  to  the 
printed  page,  the  main  point  was  that 
there  are  at  least  two  main  dimensions  of 
human  variability;  and  that  rather  than 
settling  for  a  rank  order  of  suitability  of 
braille,  talking  books,  braille  modifications, 
tape,  etc.,  it  was  felt  by  many  that  all  of 
these  media  are  worthwhile  to  develop 
further.  Different  people  prefer  different 
media;  further,  in  reading,  a  single  person 
has  a  tremendous  variety  of  speeds,  for 
light  vs.  heavy  reading,  etc.,  depending  on 
what  source  he  uses. 

There  is  a  further  point  to  be  made  of 
the  relationship  of  the  technologist  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  sensory  deprivation.  Such  interest 
is  valuable,  no  matter  what  the  motivation; 
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but  the  way  in  which  we  can  avoid  trivial 
duplication  of  work  is  to  provide  everyone 
with  information.  Energetic  exchange  of 
discussion  takes  place  when  self-interest  is 
involved  in  this  kind  of  research.  Engi¬ 
neers  must  devote  themselves  to  some  hard 
study  in  psychophysics,  in  sensory  phy¬ 
siology,  and  rehabilitation  technique;  only 
in  this  way  can  they  really  understand  the 
problems  faced  by  those  who  are  visually 
impaired. 

These  meetings  were  absolutely  invalu¬ 
able  because  they  brought  researchers  into 
contact  with  other  researchers  doing  work 
of  a  similar  nature;  there  was  considera¬ 
ble  variety  of  definition  and  of  approach 
brought  to  light.  The  panelists  did  not 
strain  toward  final  conclusions,  but  rather 
toward  stimulation  of  new  work;  this 
Panel  was  not  a  conclusion,  but  rather  a 
beginning. 

Living  Systems 

With  respect  to  the  material  in  Panel  II 
— Living  Systems,  we  can  report  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  basic  meaning  of  blind¬ 
ness,  in  terms  of  the  physics,  the  psy¬ 
chology,  and  the  physiological  knowledge 
of  vision,  is  grossly  inadequate.  This  is  not 
because  of  ignorance  of  knowledge  in  any 
of  these  fields,  but  because  of  our  lack  of 
knowledge  of  a  special  quality  of  com¬ 
munication  among  them.  There  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  basic  research  to  be 
done  in  clearing  away  confusions  caused 
by  disparate  knowledge  generated  by  dif¬ 
fering  techniques  of  measurement,  by  use 
of  different  parameters  of  measurement, 
and  the  like.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
even  at  this  level,  the  process  of  seeing  is 
quite  dynamic;  the  organs  of  vision  are 
literally  “power  driven.”  Any  attempt  to 
alleviate  blindness  or  even  imitate  visual 
function  must  include  very  detailed  studies 
of  the  dynamic  processes  of  peripheral 
vision  of  the  eye. 

The  most  objective  features  of  visual 
function  can  be  represented  at  what  one 
might  call  “eye  level”  by  electronic  ana¬ 
logs  which  can  be  analyzed  while  in  opera¬ 


tion  by  full-scale  computational  methods. 
These  representations  can  be  enormously 
useful  in  theory,  in  practice,  and  in  teach¬ 
ing;  they  are  very  convincing  in  teaching 
that  even  very  simple-appearing  systems 
can  be  extremely  complex.  In  particular, 
they  demonstrate  how  enormously  dif¬ 
ficult  and  complex  a  system  can  be  which 
contains  only  two  or  three  elements  of  the 
visual  system  brought  together  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  configuration. 

This  holds  true  at  the  peripheral  level 
and  of  course,  a  fortiori,  at  the  level  of  the 
brain.  The  most  important  inference  we 
can  make,  therefore,  is  that  any  pattern 
recognition  device  must  be  a  learning  de¬ 
vice;  any  reading  device  must  provide  at 
least  the  first  steps  toward  learning; 
namely,  reduction  and  storage  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Otherwise  the  brain  has  the  whole  job, 
which  it  cannot  do  without  an  enormous 
amount  of  additional  training  . 

Beyond  the  eye,  the  brain  functions  as¬ 
sociated  with  vision  are  so  intricate  and 
so  mysterious  still  that  even  our  ludi¬ 
crously  insufficient  knowledge  cannot  ade¬ 
quately  be  summarized  at  all.  It  is  all 
scraps  and  pieces  which,  as  yet,  form  no 
coherent  pattern.  The  visual  centers  them¬ 
selves  are  perhaps  the  least  part  of  the 
problem;  visual  signals  in  fact  diffuse  to 
many  areas  of  the  brain.  We  must  con¬ 
clude  that  direct  stimulation  of  the  brain 
to  simulate  vision  or  visual  signals  is  not 
a  promising  approach  to  visual  prosthesis, 
even  though  such  attempts  have  been 
made. 

With  the  other  sensory  channels — audi¬ 
tory,  kinaesthetic,  cutaneous,  etc. — the 
same  diffusion  of  stimuli  is,  fortunately, 
true  also.  These  sensory  signals  percolate 
freely  into  the  so-called  “silent  areas”  of 
the  brain  (silent  because  they  are  listen¬ 
ing).  Peculiarities  are  inherent  in  all  these 
different  modalities,  however,  so  we  can 
expect  no  simple  translation  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  one  sensory  channel  into  an¬ 
other,  especially  when  translating  from 
one  channel,  like  the  visual  into  another, 
like  the  tactual.  In  this  connection,  there 
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are  indications  that  a  bold  break  with 
tradition  would  pay  enormous  dividends 
in  intermodality  translation.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  extension  of  technique  a  number 
of  multidisciplinary  investigations  must 
yet  be  undertaken. 

For  one  thing,  the  use  of  animals,  al¬ 
though  sanctioned  by  custom,  is  no  longer 
adequate  for  understanding  this  kind  of 
translation  in  man.  For  another,  individuals 
vary  enormously  in  their  sensitivity  to 
stimulation,  and  these  differences  are 
poorly  understood.  In  the  study  of  whole 
individuals,  there  are  exciting  hints  of  new 
truths,  truths  which  indicate  the  enormous 
plasticity  of  that  marvelous  organ,  the 
brain.  But  we  must  be  aware  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  sensory  overload.  Among  blind 
children,  at  least,  the  brain  does  show,  in 
recent  investigation,  this  overload  of  other 
modalities:  here,  electrical  patterns  which 
would  be  abnormal  in  sighted  children  can 
mean  just  the  reverse  in  blind  children, 
who  have  accepted,  so  to  speak,  a  different 
sort  of  sensory  equilibrium.  This  is  a  very 
important  finding  for  both  pediatricians 
and  for  physicians  engaged  in  the  study 
of  blind  children. 

Some  blind  children  show  unusual  audi¬ 
tory  and  tactile  sensitivity;  these  seem  on 
the  whole  easier  to  educate  than  others; 
but  new  training  procedures  are  required, 
and  we  can  posit  the  elementary  principle 
that  the  more  restricted  the  sensory  chan¬ 
nels,  the  more  adaptable  the  educational 
system  and  educational  techniques  should 
be.  This  automatically  opens  wide  vistas 
for  teaching  machines  which  would  adapt 
themselves  to  the  pupil  as  only  a  very  pa¬ 
tient  and  highly  trained  tutor  can  do.  This 
principle  must  eventually  be  extended  to 
adults  as  well,  of  course,  especially  when 
we  provide  blind  adults  with  the  tech¬ 
nological  products  of  very  sophisticated 
contemporary  engineering  and  scientific 
developments  and  investigation. 

Contemporary  technology  can  perform 
almost  any  miracle  we  want — at  a  price. 
But  if  we  ask  silly  questions,  we  get  silly 
answers;  technology  amplifies  our  errors 


as  much  as  our  inspirations.  There  are  two 
main  directions  of  investigation  of  crucial 
importance  to  visual  prosthesis  or  amelio¬ 
ration  of  visual  impairment. 

The  first  is  the  identification  in  human 
beings  of  the  factors  of  personality  and 
disposition,  which  underline  differences  in 
adaptation  to  the  limitations  of  sensory 
disability.  The  second  is  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sophisticated  analog  sensors  de¬ 
signed  to  match  the  properties  of  living  sys¬ 
tems:  “to  match”  means  not  “to  imitate,” 
but  to  fit  into  the  capabilities  and  deficien¬ 
cies  of  our  existing  sensory  systems. 

The  most  challenging  objective  is  of 
course,  to  unify  these  two  lines  of  thought 
so  as  to  combine  the  coded  signals  of  the 
two  remaining  channels  of  touch  and  hear¬ 
ing,  and  provide  a  multidimensional  “feel¬ 
ing-hearing  space,”  which  may  be  more 
nearly  equivalent  to  visual  sensation,  with¬ 
out  the  risk  of  overload  and  occlusion,  as 
when  depending  on  only  one  of  the  re¬ 
maining  sensory  channels. 

Sound  Recording  and  Reproduction 

In  Panel  III  (Sound  Recording  and  Re¬ 
production),  the  remarks  of  the  Chairman 
were  made  in  the  absence  of  Professor 
Scherchen  by  Professor  Boiten  of  the 
Technische  Hoogeschool.  He  pointed  out 
that  “the  most  important  media  for  talk¬ 
ing  books  and  talking  magazines  are 
gramophone  records  or  discs  and  mag¬ 
netic  tapes.  The  manufacture  of  discs  is 
a  fairly  straightforward  process  in  which 
there  is  a  characteristic  decrease  in  price 
per  disc  as  the  number  of  disc  copies  in¬ 
creases.  Disc  talking  books  are  available 
now  only  in  the  English-speaking  countries 
(England,  the  Commonwealth  countries, 
and  the  United  States),  in  France,  and  in 
Austria.  For  countries  with  a  relatively 
small  number  of  talking  book  listeners  the 
price  of  the  disc  talking  book  manufacture 
would  be  too  high.  In  the  case  of  magnetic 
tape,  the  difficulties  increase  when  the 
number  of  copies  is  large.  For  small  runs 
of  copies,  however,  it  is  an  excellent  me¬ 
dium  and  for  this  reason  it  is  near  to  uni- 
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versal  acceptance  among  the  European 
countries.  At  the  moment  there  exists  noth¬ 
ing  comparable  to  a  printing  press  for 
tapes;  therefore  each  copy  must  be  re¬ 
corded  individually.  The  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  talking  books  on  tape  could  be 
hampered  seriously  if  no  better  reproduc¬ 
tion  techniques  become  available,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  United  States  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

“Encouraging  and  informative  experi¬ 
ence  with  talking  books  on  magnetic  tape 
over  a  period  of  more  than  five  years  or  so 
has  led  to  the  almost  unanimous  opinion 
among  the  participants  that  the  future  of 
the  talking  book  lies  in  the  use  of  tape — in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  technique  is  rela¬ 
tively  new  and  all  kinds  of  technical  im¬ 
provements  are  to  be  expected. 

“At  the  moment  the  price  of  a  talking 
book  on  discs  is  lower  than  on  tape,  al¬ 
though  the  actual  price  difference  between 
discs  and  tapes  depends  on  the  cost  of  raw 
materials,  reproduction  equipment,  and  the 
number  of  copies  required.  It  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  however,  that  due  to  the  rising 
popularity  of  magnetic  tape  recorder/re¬ 
producers,  costs  will  decline  in  the  near 
future.  Technically  speaking,  the  user 
needs  only  a  magnetic  tape  reproducer 
for  reading  the  talking  book  on  tape. 

“All  European  countries,  England  ex¬ 
cepted,  who  have  had  experience  with  tape 
talking  books,  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
apparatus  provided  to  the  reader  should 
be  able  to  record  and  to  reproduce  sound. 
The  British  have  not  considered  a  record¬ 
ing  facility  necessary  and  other  partici¬ 
pants,  through  lack  of  sufficient  experience, 
declined  to  express  a  pertinent  opinion. 

“The  view  was  also  expressed  that  the 
handling  of  the  recorder  should  be  as  easy 
as  possible;  as  an  expression  of  this  view, 
the  desire  for  a  cassette  system  was  widely 
stressed. 

“There  was  no  concensus  among  the 
participants  regarding  the  question  of 
special  adaptation  of  the  machine  to  the 
needs  of  the  blind  versus  the  minor  modifi¬ 
cation  of  commercially  available  equip¬ 


ment  to  suit  their  needs.  Great  Britain  has 
developed  a  system  using  a  cassette  with 
two  stacked  reels  of  one-half  inch  tape  and 
eighteen  tracks  which  gives  a  total  pos¬ 
sible  reproduction  time  of  twenty-one 
hours.  For  this  system,  a  special  reproducer 
was  developed  and  is  now  in  production 
and  distribution  together  with  copying 
facilities.  The  system  has  been  accepted 
in  the  Commonwealth,  in  Spain,  and  in 
Argentina. 

“In  the  United  States  prototypes  have 
been  built  of  two  machines  using  cassettes 
and  auxiliary  equipment.  In  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  a  number  of  these  instruments  will 
be  placed  on  a  trial  or  field  distribution 
test  basis. 

“The  Continental  European  countries 
all  use  commercial  one-half  inch  (6.25 
mm)  tape  on  motion  picture  type  reels. 
Selection  of  a  special  system  implies  that 
all  duplicating  and  maintenance  of  ap¬ 
paratus  has  to  be  undertaken  by  the  organ¬ 
izations  who  distribute  the  reproducers, 
whereas  by  adhering  to  the  commercially 
and  internationally  accepted  standards,  the 
duplication  and  maintenance  functions  can 
eventually  be  transferred  to  specialized 
firms,  thus  requiring  a  smaller  capital  in¬ 
vestment  by  those  responsible  for  pro¬ 
grams  of  service  to  blind  readers. 

“It  was  impossible  to  come  to  a  common 
agreement  on  this  question,  although  it 
became  clear  that  countries  with  already 
established  talking  book  facilities  will  be 
slow  to  consider  the  British  system. 

“Emphasis  was  laid  on  systems  that  are 
compatible  with  regard  to  talking  books 
so  that  exchange  programs  can  be  under¬ 
taken  with  other  countries  on  a  world¬ 
wide  scale. 

“It  would  therefore  seem  advisable  to 
establish  an  international  panel  in  this  area 
with  the  aim  of  advocating  and  studying 
the  possibilities  involved,  and  to  direct 
future  research  so  as  to  achieve  the 
eventual  goal  of  compatibility  in  the  sys¬ 
tems  in  use  all  over  the  world.” 

There  were  also  further  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  possibilities  of  compressing  the 
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transmission  of  sound  in  reduced  time 
segments  by  special  electronic  techniques 
(so  far  unsuccessful  due  to  significant  dis¬ 
tortion  products  in  the  result);  and  of  the 
whole  question  of  copyright,  which  varies 
from  country  to  country.  Finally,  we  still 
await  the  development  of  a  general  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  components  of  a  talking  book 
system — a  general,  even  theoretical,  analy¬ 
sis  which  will  provide  us  with  the  possibility 
of  generating  a  “figure  of  merit”  for  the 
various  systems  now  in  use  and  proposed 
for  the  future.  With  such  a  figure  of  merit, 
it  would  be  possible  for  new  programs  for 
the  talking  book  (as,  for  example,  those 
just  planned  in  the  emergent  nations)  to 
include  a  rational  basis  for  the  type  of 
talking  book  format  most  suited  to  their 
needs. 

A  final  note:  not  considered  in  the 
Panel  was  the  use  of  optical  film-based 
recording  techniques.  A  special  study 
carried  out  in  the  Netherlands  indicated 
that  the  storage  density  of  such  films  was 
even  less  than  that  of  the  standard  talking 
book  disc;  there  is,  therefore,  very  little 
advantage  to  be  gained  with  this  system 
(or  its  variants),  aside  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  easy  to  duplicate  optically-recorded 
information;  it  is  not  easy  to  duplicate  in¬ 
formation  on  magnetic  tape  in  large  vol¬ 
ume. 

Adapted  and  Special  Purpose  Devices 

Panel  IV  (Adapted  and  Special  Purpose 
Devices)  had  to  deal  with  a  very  wide 
range  of  subject  matter;  in  addition  to  a 
complete  review  of  devices  used  in  educa¬ 
tion  (reading  and  writing),  vocational 
training  and  applications,  the  dependent 
area  of  radio  and  electronic  aids — to  all 
this  Was  added  the  area  of  applications  for 
teaching  machines.  In  spite  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  subjects  involved,  the  Panel 
should  not  be  considered  as  something  akin 
to  the  “dustbin”  of  the  Congress;  in  fact 
a  rather  extraordinary  range  of  discussion 
was  involved  and  many  connections  with 
other  Panels  were  developed  in  the  course 
of  these  discussions. 


It  should  be  appreciated  that  in  this 
Panel,  the  discussions  and  the  papers  gen¬ 
erating  them,  we  passed  directly  into  the 
practical  applications  of  technology  to 
products  actually  utilized  by  the  visually 
impaired.  The  importance  of  this  fact 
becomes  evident  if  we  but  state  the  guess 
(of  some  informed  persons)  that  there 
are  perhaps  ten  million  visually  impaired 
and  blind  persons  in  the  world,  many 
groups  of  whom  have  special  needs  of 
their  own — and  that  they  may  be  found 
in  every  area,  in  every  country,  within 
every  possible  stage  of  technological  ad¬ 
vancement,  and  at  almost  every  level  of 
cultural  and  economic  development.  Thus 
while  we  may  look  toward  the  stars  for 
the  potentialities  in  the  application  of  sci¬ 
ence  to  the  service  of  the  blind,  we  must 
remember,  too,  that  there  are  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  blind  who  share  the  ground 
on  which  our  feet  are  standing.  Even  the 
modest  cost  of  a  simple  braille  writing 
slate  (perhaps  under  five  dollars)  con¬ 
stitutes  a  major  outlay  for  a  visually  im- 
paried  citizen  of  one  of  the  emerging 
countries  in  Africa  or  Asia.  Here,  we  think, 
is  a  major  challenge  to  technology  of  a 
rather  different  sort  than  faced  in  the 
other  three  Panels  of  the  Congress:  for 
the  production  of  the  simplest  everyday 
needs  of  the  blind  which  can  be  produced 
simply,  locally,  and  above  all  cheaply. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  problems  that  work¬ 
ers  in  the  field  will  face  increasingly  in 
the  years  ahead  in  the  emerging  countries; 
the  most  ingenious  piece  of  apparatus  is 
useless  in  such  countries,  if  it  is  beyond 
the  resources  of  a  local  organization,  or 
if  it  requires  the  sort  of  expert  maintence 
which  can  only  be  provided  in  well- 
equipped  laboratories  or  workshops.  This 
is  a  very  important  aspect  of  our  work 
which  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  discussion  on  teaching  machines 
was  most  interesting  in  that  it  highlighted 
an  area  of  great  potential  significance  to 
the  visually  impaired — as  Dr.  Grey  Walter 
pointed  out  in  the  work  of  Panel  II  (Liv¬ 
ing  Systems).  It  was  agreed  by  the  par- 
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ticipants  that  steps  could  (and  should)  be 
undertaken  without  delay  to  determine 
the  most  effective  ways  of  introducing 
teaching  machines  to  blind  students. 

With  respect  to  vocational  aids,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  there  was  general  con¬ 
census  that  regardless  of  the  presumed 
need  for  a  particular  device,  it  is  the  skill 
of  the  blind  or  visually  impaired  worker 
which  must  in  every  case  be  developed  to 
the  highest  possible  extent.  In  any  case, 
skill  is  required  for  the  most  effective 
utilization  of  any  device.  There  seems  to 
be  general  agreement  on  the  need  for 
development  of  better  instruments,  instru¬ 
ments  which  will  have  more  flexibility 
and  higher  transferability  from  job  to  job. 

Again,  with  respect  to  radio  and  elec¬ 
tronic  aids,  the  developments  in  instrumen¬ 
tation  have  been  rich  and  varied;  but  the 
need  remains  high,  not  only  for  wider  dis¬ 
tribution  of  these  devices,  but  even  more 
for  the  wider  distribution  and  availability 
of  technical  literature  in  braille.  Most 
equipment  designed  for  the  sighted  can  be 
adapted  by  means  of  tactual  or  audible 
output  of  meter  indication  to  make  it  use¬ 
ful  to  the  visually  impaired — often  better¬ 
ing  the  original  design  to  the  point  where 
it  is  more  useful  to  the  sighted  technician 
as  well. 

By  far,  the  most  often  expressed  need 
in  the  several  sections  of  Panel  IV  was  for 
more  effective  communication  about,  and 
dissemination  of,  literature  and  information 
on  devices  so  that  the  relatively  small  total 
resources  of  the  world  need  not  be  use¬ 
lessly  duplicated  from  country  to  country; 
a  “universal  clearing  house”  for  such  in¬ 
formation  was  frequently  suggested. 

What  Did  the 
Conference  Accomplish? 

Surely  there  is  no  need  to  belabor  the 
point  of  variety,  complexity,  and  richness 
of  all  these  materials  dealt  with  at  the 
Congress  for  the  reader.  Let  me  now  pose 
a  question,  however,  which  an  old  profes¬ 
sor  of  mine  used  to  guarantee  would  really 
get  to  the  heart  of  the  importance  of  any 
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report.  The  question  is,  simply,  “So  what?” 
What,  in  other  words  will  come  of  all  this? 
How  will  all  this  information  be  used? 
What  consequences  can  be  expected  from 
the  enormous  effort  put  forth  in  arranging 
for  this  Congress,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  papers? 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  such  a 
question  could  be  answered.  I  shall  mention 
just  two  different  aspects  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  may  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  the  reader  about  how  we  could  answer 
this  devastatingly  simple  inquiry. 

The  first  aspect  has  to  do  with  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  our  basic  assumptions  for  plan¬ 
ning  the  meetings.  To  what  degree  can  it 
be  said  we  have  satisfied  them?  What  of 
the  lack  of  success  in  producing  practical 
reading  and  mobility  devices?  Now  we 
have  reviewed  these  efforts  in  detail,  we 
are  more  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  greater 
number  of  them  have  resulted  in  products 
which  were  very  well  engineered,  but  which 
did  not  really  solve  the  problem  that  they 
were  originally  built  to  solve.  The  value  of 
the  papers  and  discussion  here  was  to  bring 
out  the  reasons  why;  I  shall  not  review 
these  reasons  here,  for  they  will  soon  be 
available  for  the  reader  himself.  Surely 
one  of  the  inferences  would  be  that  the 
failure  was  based  in  part  on  a  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  about  what  the  basic  problem 
was  in  the  first  place.  This  fact  was  brought 
up  again  and  again  in  the  discussion.  Our 
first  assumption  thus  appears  to  have  been 
valid. 

What  of  the  potential  serendipities  for 
the  understanding  of  blindness  to  be  found 
in  scientific  research?  Our  second  assump¬ 
tion  is  correct  beyond  question;  there  is 
in  fact  an  enormous  amount  of  information 
about  the  visual  process,  and  about  the 
consequences  of  sensory  deprivation,  which 
has  direct  implications  for  the  alleviation 
of  visual  impairment.  If  we  now  realize 
that  very  little  is  known  even  of  the  proc¬ 
esses  carried  on  in  the  intact  and  normal 
sighted  living  organism,  we  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  support  much  expanded  re¬ 
search  into  these  matters;  and  we  should 
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not  be  surprised  at  the  proliferation  of 
pseudo-knowledge  about  blindness  with 
which  we  all  must  deal  at  present. 

We  assumed  that  fruitful  results  would 
follow  cross-fertilization  of  interests  of 
scientists  brought  together  in  such  a  meet¬ 
ing.  The  evaluation  of  such  consequences 
takes  time,  of  course,  and  in  this  assump¬ 
tion  we  cannot  say  with  assurance  that  we 
have  achieved  this  goal;  I  can  report,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  usefulness  of  contact  from 
worker  to  worker  was  reported  to  me  and 
to  other  Congress  staff  members  time  and 
again  at  the  meetings,  and  the  reader  will 
have  noted  such  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  reports  of  chairmen  summarized  above. 

As  to  the  validity  of  the  fourth  assump¬ 
tion  (of  bridging  of  the  gap  between  work¬ 
ers  in  the  field  and  the  researcher)  it  is 
perhaps  still  a  little  too  early  to  say 
whether  or  not  we  achieved  anything.  At 
the  Congress  We  did  note  a  number  of 
auditors  moving  about  among  the  four 
Panels  (an  encouraging  sign,  at  least),  and 
the  insight  of  the  researchers  into  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind  (and  of  those  who  serve 
the  blind)  were  striking  to  observe. 

The  final  assumption  (that  we  might 
chart  better  the  course  that  research  in  the 
future  might  take)  was  surely  validated; 
we  now  have  before  us  specific  caveats  to 
the  researcher  which  should  do  much  to 
avoid  blind  alleys  in  our  search  for  new 
knowledge  and  new  applications  of  tech¬ 
nology. 

The  second  way  of  answering  our  seem¬ 
ingly  simple  inquiry,  “So  what?”  might  be  to 
point  out  that  we  can  now  make  every  effort 
to  inform  any  interested  person  of  the 
outcome  of  the  Congress,  and  extend  every 
aid  we  can  to  promote  new  work  which  is 
based  on  the  results  of  the  Congress.  This 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  staff 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  The  first  part  of  this  responsibility 
will  be  discharged  with  the  publication  of 
the  four  volumes  of  the  Proceedings  in 
June  of  this  year — an  enterprise  in  which 
we  are  currently  very  busily  engaged.  The 


second  part  of  this  responsibility  is  con¬ 
tinuous  in  nature;  we  plan  to  implement 
our  involvement  by  a  variety  of  techniques 
which  will  be  reported  to  you  in  these  pages 
in  future  issues.  I  can  say,  however, 
that  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  committed  itself  to  a  continuance 
of  the  objectives  which  motivated  the  call¬ 
ing  together  of  the  participants  in  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  to  the  cooperation  with  similar 
organizations  in  other  countries  which  will 
help  make  this  possible. 

Perhaps  we  have  done  nothing  more 
than  react  to  the  general  atmosphere  of 
opinion  and  thoughtful  review  that  has 
been  made  by  many  persons  in  bringing 
together  the  participants  to  the  Congress, 
and  in  publishing  for  all  who  care  to  see 
what  has  been  done  and  what  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  done  in  the  future.  The  impor¬ 
tant  point  is  that  a  beginning  has  been 
made;  that  we  no  longer  wonder  helplessly 
why  our  efforts  to  alleviate  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  blindness  by  using  technical  re¬ 
sources  do  not  succeed;  and  that  we  can 
discern  what  the  most  useful  pathways  of 
research  and  application  will  be.  I  am  sure 
that  many  readers  share  with  me  the  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  availability  of  a  rational, 
summary  review  of  what  has  been  done, 
of  why  we  have  often  failed,  of  where  we 
ran  into  blind  alleys  in  our  knowledge 
about  both  vision  and  blindness;  our  course 
into  the  future,  with  all  its  implications 
for  the  solutions  of  some  of  the  most  stub¬ 
born  problems  in  prosthesis  and  ameliora¬ 
tion,  from  the  simplest  everyday  devices 
to  the  most  complex  aids  for  reading  ink- 
print  directly — this  course  cannot  help  but 
fill  one  with  the  excitement  of  adventure. 
The  frontiers  of  geographical  space  may 
have  now  been  exceeded  almost  everywhere 
in  our  earth  (and  in  near  space  as  well!), 
but  the  space  of  the  mind  and  the  spirit 
offers  the  possibility  of  the  thrill  of  dis¬ 
covery  fully  as  potent  as  that  felt  by  Lewis, 
Clark,  or  Livingston.  We  look  forward  to 
such  discoveries  with  the  deepest  pleasure 
and  with  the  greatest  excitement. 
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THE  NEW  OUTLOOK 


Camping  for  Children 
Who  are  Blind 


ROSS  L.  HUCKINS 


The  chief  goals  of  camping  are  to  have 
fun,  gain  new  experiences,  skills,  self-con¬ 
fidence  and  friendships,  and  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  out-of-doors.  Atti¬ 
tudes,  imagination  and  patience  of  the 
adults  working  and  playing  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  the  major  factors  in  the  degree 
to  which  these  goals  are  achieved. 

We  will  concern  ourselves  here  pri¬ 
marily  with  primitive  camping,  in  which 
the  boy  or  girl  sets  up  his  own  sleeping 
facilities  out  of  doors,  makes  the  fireplace, 
gathers  and  prepares  firewood,  and  cooks 
meals.  This  type  of  camping  poses  more 
problems  for  camp  counselors  and  for  the 
boy  or  girl  who  is  blind,  than  does  the 
type  of  camping  program  in  which  the 
cooking  is  done  for  the  group  and  in  which 
activities  are  planned  for  groups. 

Nationally,  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  family  camping  on  weekends 
and  vacations.  Also,  outdoor  cooking  in 
the  back  yard  has  become  quite  popular, 
and  these  family  activities  provide  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  blind  child  to  be  an  ac¬ 
tive  participant  rather  than  being  kept 
“at  a  safe  distance  from  the  fire.”  Op¬ 
portunities  for  firsthand  experience  in 
these  activities  make  it  easier  for  the 
blind  child  to  be  a  fully  accepted  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  or  his  peer  group,  or 
his  community,  whether  with  other  blind 
children  or  in  an  integrated  setting. 

Mr.  Huckins  is  a  teacher  of  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  at  the  California  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  author  of  this  article  has  had  much  camping 
experience,  including  two  years  as  scoutmaster  of  the 
troop  at  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind.  He  has  led 
various  kinds  of  4-H  clubs,  aided  visually  handicapped 
scouts  to  become  integrated  in  neighborhood  troops, 
and  for  the  past  seven  years  has  been  institutional 
representative  of  Troop  2,  sponsored  by  the  Berkeley 
Lions  Club  and  the  California  School  for  the  Blind. 

During  the  summer  of  1962  Mr.  Huckins  chaired 
a  special  meeting  on  scouting  for  visually  handicapped 
boys  and  girls  held  at  the  American  Association .  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  convention  in  Miami,  Florida. 


Such  programs  as  4-H  camp  cookery 
and  boy  and  girl  scouting  expect  certain 
requirements  to  be  met  by  the  child.  When 
a  blind  child  is  a  member  of  such  a  group, 
he  can  and  should  participate  fully  and 
have  fun  becoming  a  more  competent  in¬ 
dividual.  In  a  group  camping  situation  there 
is  often  not  enough  time  for  these  firsthand 
experiences  to  be  adequately  taught,  and 
through  family  and  other  instruction  prior 
to  the  group  camping  the  child  will  be 
able  to  put  together  his  new  skills  into  a 
happy  camping  experience. 

The  child  who  is  blind  may  have  been 
present  at  many  campfires  and  barebecues, 
and  may  be  able  to  verbalize  well  about 
them,  but  to  demonstrate  skills  he  will 
need  some  pre-experience  before  working 
in  a  group.  After  verbal  instruction  in  fire 
building,  cooking,  or  in  pitching  tents, 
demonstration  becomes  important,  with 
the  child’s  hands  on  the  instructor’s  to 
guide  him  through  the  activity.  Following 
these  introductions  to  the  mechanics,  the 
boy  or  girl  should  perform  the  skills  several 
times  until  he  gains  a  degree  of  compe¬ 
tency. 

Preparing  Firewood 

Let’s  begin  with  the  second-class  scout 
requirement  to  sharpen  a  knife  and  a 
hatchet  and  to  use  these  tools  to  prepare 
kindling  and  fuel.  We  teach  the  child  to 
stroke  the  knife  blade  on  a  sharpening 
stone,  and  discuss  with  him  the  care  of 
tools  and  safety  methods  in  their  use.  We 
use  sharp  tools;  more  children  get  cuts 
trying  to  force  a  dull  tool  than  by  using  a 
sharp  one. 

One  safe  way  to  split  kindling  with  a 
hatchet  is  to  rest  the  hatchet  on  the  end 
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of  the  stick  about  a  quarter  inch  from  one 
edge.  Grasp  the  stick  firmly  at  the  top  so 
the  fingers  are  not  in  line  with  the  hatchet 
blade,  and  lift  the  stick  and  hatchet  to¬ 
gether  with  the  hand  holding  the  stick, 
and  thump  it  down  on  a  block  or  log.  The 
hand  holding  the  hatchet  should  not  lift, 
but  just  steady  the  hatchet  and  add  to 
the  downward  thrust.  The  weight  of  the 
sharp  hatchet  should  carry  it  into  the 
wood  and  after  several  thumps  it  should 
split  off  a  thin  piece  of  kindling.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  help  the  child  who  is  blind 
to  get  the  “feel”  of  the  hatchet. 

From  a  piece  of  the  kindling  at  least  a 
double  handful  of  fine  splinters  or  shavings 
should  be  made  with  the  sharp  knife.  Al¬ 
ways  cut  away  from  the  hand  or  body. 
Of  course,  crumpled  paper  could  be  used 
if  there  are  no  prohibitions  in  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  organization. 

Preparing  the  Fireplace  and 
Lighting  the  Fire 

The  second-class  scout  is  to  prepare  a 
suitable  fire  site,  lay  and  light  a  fire  using 
not  more  than  two  matches,  and  keep  the 
fire  going  for  cooking  a  meal.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  need  to  clear  a  spot  of  ten- 
foot  diameter  of  sticks,  dry  leaves  and 
twigs,  to  reduce  the  danger  of  a  fire  getting 
away  from  the  camper.  Improvising  a 
grate  for  a  level  cooking  surface  makes 
cooking  easier.  Placing  stones  around  three 
sides  of  the  grate  is  helpful  to  give  the 
beginner  a  definite  boundary  for  the  fire. 
The  child  should  be  shown  where  to  strike 
and  hold  the  match  so  the  flame  will  lick 
up  through  the  shavings.  By  resting  an 
elbow  and  practicing  the  movement  of 
the  wrist  in  lighting  the  match,  the  child 
who  is  blind  can  light  his  match  and  hold 
it  to  start  the  fire  without  bumping  it 
against  the  wood  and  thus  extinguishing 
the  flame. 

Proper  laying  of  the  wood  and  keeping 
the  finest  kindling  together  takes  practice. 
A  hand  held  above  the  greatest  heat  makes 
it  easy  to  add  wood  directly  on  the  fire. 
Respect  for  the  fire,  but  not  fear,  must  be 


taught.  Feeling  with  a  stick  for  the  rocks 
around  the  fireplace  and  then  holding  the 
hand  above  to  locate  the  heat  makes  it 
quite  simple,  after  practice,  to  know  when 
to  add  wood  and  just  where  to  place  it  to 
keep  a  cooking  fire.  Not  to  be  neglected 
is  the  art  of  preparing  proper  kindling  and 
laying  it  so  that  it  will  start  charcoal  with¬ 
out  a  lighter  fluid. 

Cooking  Over  the  Campfire 

The  second-class  scout  must  prepare  a 
simple  meal  using  raw  meat  and  raw  vege¬ 
tables.  Placing  a  fry  pan  or  can  of  water 
or  foil-wrapped  food  on  the  fire  and  re¬ 
moving  it  takes  considerable  practice.  Ordi¬ 
nary  cotton  work  gloves  (not  mittens) 
make  good  pot  holders.  Getting  water  to 
boil  is  no  small  accomplishment  for  the 
beginner,  sighted  or  blind.  It  is  wise  to 
use  simple-to-prepare  foods  of  good  quality 
so  the  finished  product  will  be  relished. 
Hamburgers,  steaks,  chicken  or  fish,  dot¬ 
ted  with  butter,  sprinkled  with  salt  and 
pepper,  wrapped  in  aluminum  foil,  bring 
good  results  easily.  Instruction  is  in  order 
on  how  to  wrap  well  and  fold  the  foil  so 
the  package  is  securely  sealed;  also,  how  to 
wrap  salted  corn-on-the-cob,  scrubbed 
potatoes,  cored  apples  (with  the  hole 
stuffed  with  raisins,  nuts,  cinnamon  and 
sugar)  with  a  wet  paper  towel,  then  with 
aluminum  foil  to  speed  cooking  and  pre¬ 
vent  burning.  Instant  cocoa  stirred  into 
boiling  water,  packaged  soup  mixes  or 
the  child’s  favorite  flavor  of  pudding, 
stirred  into  a  pan  containing  a  can  of 
evaporated  milk,  make  satisfying  cooking 
experiences.  Experience  in  keeping  a  cook¬ 
ing  fire  makes  it  possible  to  time  foods  so 
they  will  be  well  cooked  but  not  overdone. 

The  child  must  be  taught  to  plan  which 
tools  and  utensils  he  will  need  to  prepare 
simple  meals.  He  must  use  foresight  to 
assemble  essentials — like  matches — so  he 
will  have  them  when  he  needs  them.  He 
can  be  taught  short  cuts  and  resourceful¬ 
ness,  in  addition  to  some  already  men¬ 
tioned,  such  as  rubbing  the  outside  of 
cooking  pans  with  soap  before  placing 
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them  over  the  fire,  so  that  smoke  and  soot 
will  wash  off  easily.  Paper  or  plastic  bags 
can  be  used  for  mixing,  sticks  for  stirring, 
foil  and  tin  cans  for  pans  so  that  dishwash¬ 
ing  and  cleanup  will  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 
Cleanup  cannot  be  neglected,  but  the  child 
can  be  helped  to  plan  his  work  so  that  he 
can  keep  his  camp  site  neat  with  little  ef¬ 
fort. 

A  box  from  the  grocery  store  that  has 
been  opened  by  cutting  around  three  sides 
of  the  top,  makes  a  good  place  for  the 
camper  to  pack  or  store  his  food  and 
cooking  utensils.  A  hole  cut  at  each  end 
for  a  handle  makes  the  box  easy  to  carry. 
The  camper  needs  to  learn  to  keep  things 
clean  and  within  reach;  if  he  has  to  con¬ 
tinually  ask  where  the  butter,  salt,  or  this 
or  that  utensil  is,  he  feels  and  appears  less 
competent.  He  should  ask  for  help  when 
he  needs  it,  but  if  he  has  been  given  first¬ 
hand  experience  with  the  individual  skills, 
his  need  for  assistance  will  be  at  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

Sleeping  Quarters 

If  tents  are  to  be  pitched,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  have  the  blind  child  pitch  one  in 
the  yard  at  home  several  times.  He  should 
practice  finding  a  level  spot,  smoothing 
the  ground,  checking  wind  direction  with 
a  wet  finger,  ditching  the  tent,  and  so  on. 
Details  are  easily  forgotten  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  being  in  a  group  out-of-doors,  if 
they  have  not  been  adequately  taught. 
There  should  be  practice  in  rolling  up  the 
sleeping  bag  out-of-doors  where  sticks  and 
dirt  must  be  brushed  off,  and  in  packing 
necessary  clothes  and  toilet  articles  neatly 
in  containers  that  will  protect  them. 

The  particular  method  is  not  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  as  long  as  the  blind  child  is 
successfully  meeting  the  requirements  un¬ 
der  his  own  power. 

There  is  no  “only  way”  to  teach  a  blind 
person  any  skill,  unless  it  be  “firsthand  ex¬ 
perience.”  There  are  many  ways  to  do  a 
job.  Should  the  camper  be  unsuccessful 
after  you  have  shown  how  you  would  do 
the  skill,  ask  him  if  he  can  figure  out  a 
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better  way  for  himself,  or  ask  another  child 
who  is  blind  to  show  him  his  way. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  give  the  blind 
child  several  experiences  in  the  various 
activities  so  that  he  has  the  opportunity 
to  develop  competence.  It  takes  much 
longer  to  teach  the  child  to  do  the  skills 
than  it  does  to  do  them  for  him.  If  a  sighted 
child  has  never  been  in  a  boat,  we  are  not 
surprised  that  the  elementary  rowing  skills 
must  be  taught  and  practiced.  Why,  then, 
need  we  be  disturbed  when  we  must  give 
the  child  who  is  blind  some  extra  time  in 
becoming  familiar  with  those  things  which 
are  new  to  him? 

Experience  in  preparing  and  cooking 
individual  foods  in  the  kitchen  prior  to 
camping  is  helpful.  Before  the  camp  ses¬ 
sion,  practicing  each  individual  skill  is 
essential.  This  may  be  in  one’s  back  yard, 
the  school  grounds,  a  park  or  nearby  camp¬ 
ing  grounds. 

Safety  rules  must  be  stressed  with  all 
children.  Blind  children  are  no  exception. 
Special  safeguards  or  equipment  are  usu¬ 
ally  unnecessary  for  the  blind  child.  If,  for 
example,  there  is  a  steep  cliff  or  abrupt 
drop  in  the  regularly  traveled  area  of  the 
camp,  it  should  have  a  rope  or  guard  rail 
for  the  sighted  as  well  as  blind  children, 
as  they  often  do  not  look  where  they  are 
going  while  racing  around  in  play. 

Camping  is  one  of  the  activities  in 
which  too  much  may  be  done  for  the 
blind  individual  and  not  enough  by  the 
individual  himself.  The  pressure  of  time 
is  often  the  excuse  used  by  leaders  who 
are  at  fault,  because  camp  schedules  must 
be  met. 

The  blind  child,  like  the  sighted  child, 
should  be  commended  for  his  progress  and 
achievement,  and  suggestions  for  further 
improvement  should  be  made  without 
hesitation.  The  child’s  blindness  must  not 
be  permitted  to  interfere  with  requiring 
him  to  produce  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
All  commendations  and  awards  for  skills 
in  camp  must  be  made  realistically,  on 
the  basis  of  requirements  reasonably  well 
met. 
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The  insight  of  adults  into  the  capabilities 
of  the  individual  children  and  the  degree 
to  which  these  potential  abilities  are  be¬ 
ing  developed  is  the  important  measure 
of  any  camp.  The  child  who  is  blind  can 
have  fun  gaining  competence  in  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  good  camp  regardless  of  its  spon¬ 
sorship.  A  camp  just  for  children  who  are 
blind  cannot  be  justified  unless  it  develops 
self-confidence  and  competence  in  the 
children.  Whether  the  camp  has  only  blind 
children  or  blind  and  sighted  children  to¬ 
gether  is  not  really  the  important  question. 

For  the  beginning  experiences  of  blind 
children  and/or  of  counselors,  one  or  two 
children  who  are  blind  per  counselor  are 
enough.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  children  do  the  required  skills — not 
some  other  “helpful”  person.  One  counse¬ 


lor  can  handle  four  to  six  totally  blind 
children,  each  with  his  own  fire,  if  the 
campfires  are  within  a  dozen  feet  or  so 
of  each  other  and  the  children  exhibit  rea¬ 
sonable  ability  and  observe  safety  rules. 

One  or  two  blind  children  in  a  group  of 
sighted  children  need  not  require  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  adult  counselors, 
provided  the  total  number  of  children  in 
the  group  is  reasonable.  A  person  with 
some  training  and  experience,  and  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  potential  capabilities 
of  blind  children  is  very  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  The  counselors  need  pre-education 
and  observation  of  blind  children  who  are 
actually  doing  skills  similar  to  those  re¬ 
quired  of  the  campers,  thus  preparing  them 
to  be  of  maximum  assistance  to  the  young¬ 
sters  in  their  charge. 


Measuring  Capabilities  of  the 
Visually  Limited 

RAYMOND  ROWE 


Effective  guiding  and  working  with  peo¬ 
ple  includes  a  need  for  a  profile  of  each  per¬ 
son’s  capabilities.  Working  with  physically 
limited  individuals  calls  for  a  different 
type  of  profile  to  reach  the  same  goals  as 
with  the  normal  person.  Such  a  chart  was 
developed  and  has  proved  valuable.* *  With 
its  use,  appropriate  therapy  and  educational 
programs  were  geared  to  the  needs  of  each 
individual  in  a  center.  With  a  comparable 
profile  a  blinded  person  can  be  given  more 
efficient  assistance  from  professional  work¬ 
ers.  It  is  believed  that  the  profile  discussed 
in  this  paper  can  be  used  advantageously 
at  any  center  where  visually  limited  peo¬ 
ple  are  served. 

Mr.  Rmve  is  principal  of  the  Oregon  State  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Salem,  Oregon.  Prior  to  this,  Mr. 
Rowe  served  as  coordinator  of  a  cerebral  palsy  unit  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  as  specialist  in  remedial 
education  for  several  New  York  psychiatric  clinics. 

*  Koven,  L.  J.,  and  Rowe,  R.,  “A  General  Capacities 
Scale  for  Children  with  Neuro-Motor  Handicaps.” 
American  Journal  of  Occupational  Therapy,  XIII,  4. 
July,  1959. 


In  the  construction  of  the  scale,  certain 
standards  were  given  careful  consideration. 
Objective  evaluation  was  one  goal.  Vague 
or  meaningless  words  such  as  “mild,  mod¬ 
erate,  minimal”  were  avoided  for  words 
having  greater  clarity  and  definition.  Con¬ 
sideration  was  given  to  the  retention  of 
the  least  number  of  points  possible.  As 
can  be  seen  by  the  profile  below,  five  areas 
are  considered  to  be  of  major  importance 
in  the  administration  of  any  program  serv¬ 
ing  visually  limited  people.  Each  major 
area  was  given  five  levels  of  achievement. 

Functional  Criteria 

I.  Intellectual  Capacity  (I.Q.) 

A.  Superior — over  110. 

B.  Normal — 91  to  109. 

C.  Dull  normal — 76  to  90. 

D.  Retarded — 51  to  75. 

E.  Severely  retarded — below  50. 
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II.  Degree  of  Vision  in  Better  Eye  with 
Correction 

A.  20/200  or  better. 

B.  5/400. 

C.  Hand  movement  perceived. 

D.  Light  perception. 

E.  Totally  blind. 

III.  Activities  of  Daily  Living  (ADL) 

A.  Normal  independence  for  chronolog¬ 
ical  age. 

B.  Outside  assistance  needed  for  fine 
activities. 

C.  Outside  assistance  needed  for  gross 
and  fine  activities. 

D.  Outside  assistance  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  every  step  of  procedures. 

E.  Totally  dependent  for  each  step  of 
process. 

IV.  Mobility  (independent  of  human  aid) 

A.  Able  to  travel  anywhere  independ¬ 
ently. 

B.  Central  business  area,  including  use 
of  public  transportation. 

C.  Neighborhood  business  area,  includ¬ 
ing  stop  lights  and  stop  signs. 

D.  Neighborhood  residential  area,  in¬ 
cluding  school. 

E.  Home  and  home  grounds  only. 

V.  Educational  Level  Compared  to  Sighted 
Peers 

A.  At  or  above  expected  levels. 

B.  One  year  or  less  academically  re¬ 
tarded. 

C.  Up  to  three  years  academically  re¬ 
tarded. 


D.  Three  to  four  years  academically 

retarded. 

E.  Academically  retarded  more  than 

four  years. 

The  profile  is  modifiable  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  ways:  Intelligence  may  be  designated 
as  “mental  age.”  Maximum  degree  of  vi¬ 
sion  may  be  other  than  20/200.  Educa¬ 
tional  levels  can  be  omitted  at  centers 
where  such  are  of  minimal  interest.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  it  should  be 
stressed  that  in  this  writer’s  opinion,  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  handicap  indicates  a  greater 
need  for  the  profile.  With  the  multiple 
disabled  group,  a  “Remarks”  column 
would  note  concurrent  problems. 

Several  advantages  are  seen  by  using 
this  scale: 

1.  The  information  needed  is  easily  ob¬ 
tainable  from  present  records. 

2.  The  information  is  familiar  knowl¬ 
edge  easily  understood  by  all  staff. 

3.  The  scale  is  easily  compiled. 

4.  The  scale  is  widely  applicable. 

The  profile  obtained  is  a  useful,  multi¬ 
purpose  tool.  It  may  be  used  for  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  evaluation  of  one  individual,  a  hori¬ 
zontal  study  of  a  group,  a  prediction  for 
programming,  a  determinant  of  personnel 
needs,  etc.  Decisions  which  are  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  scale,  as  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  examples,  will  differ  according  to  the 
purposes  and  goals  of  each  center.  The 
examples  given  are  in  no  way  to  be  con¬ 
strued  as  the  “only”  or  the  “best”  uses  or 
results. 


Program  Planning — School 


Deg.  of 

Edu. 

Increase 

IQ 

Vis. 

ADL 

Mob. 

Level 

time  for 

Alice, 

age  14.9 

c 

D 

D 

D 

D 

ADL 

Benjamin, 

age  15.4 

B 

E 

B 

C 

D 

EDUC. 

Charles, 

age  15.0 

D 

C 

E 

D 

E 

ADL 

David, 

age  15.8 

A 

B 

A 

C 

C 

EDUC. 

Edith, 

age  15.0 

C 

A 

B 

E 

B 

MOBIL. 

Based  on  these  findings,  the  school  ad¬ 
ministration  reorganized  programs  for  the 
next  six  months.  Additional  time  was  pro¬ 


vided  in  the  suggested  areas.  In  the  sub¬ 
sequent  half-year,  additional  changes  were 
made  for  this  particular  group. 
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Progress  of  Frank  F. 


Recently  Blinded  Adult 


Age 

IQ 

Deg.  of 
Vis. 

ADL 

Mob. 

Edu. 

Level 

Increase  Training  in 

18.0 

C 

E 

D 

E 

B 

ADL 

18.5 

C 

E 

C 

E 

B 

Mobility 

19.0 

c 

E 

B 

D 

B 

Braille  instruction 

19.5 

c 

E 

B 

C 

B 

Braille  instruction 

20.0 

c 

E 

B 

B 

B 

Braille  instruction 

It  was  necessary  to  examine  the  records 
to  determine  reasons  for  some  of  the  failure 
indicated  in  Frank’s  chart.  By  constructing 


this  profile,  these  causes  were  ferreted  out 
and  eventually  eliminated.  Frank  was  then 
able  to  progress  at  a  satisfactory  speed. 


Applicants  for  Admission  to  Residental  School 


George, 

age  8 

IQ 

c 

Deg.  of 
Vis. 

A 

ADL 

C 

Mob. 

B 

Educ. 

Level 

A 

Disposition 

Refer  to  regular  day  school 

Henry, 

age  7 

c 

E 

E 

E 

Admit 

Irene, 

age  5 

D 

E 

E 

E 

Pre-school  program,  1  year 

Janet, 

age  5 

C 

D 

D 

E 

Pre-school  program,  year 

Kenneth, 

age  14 

B 

B 

A 

D 

B 

Admit  for  1  year;  intensive 

Larry, 

age  10 

C 

A 

B 

D 

D 

mobility  training. 

Admit — stress  education 

Mary, 

age  1 1 

B 

A 

B 

D 

C 

Admit — intense  vision 

Nancy, 

age  1 1 

C 

B 

D 

E 

C 

training 

Admit 

Each  student  admitted  was  provided 
with  individual  programs  suited  to  needs 
and  abilities.  Two  students,  Kenneth  and 
Mary,  were  found  to  have  better  vision 
than  when  originally  tested.  They  were 
transferred  to  other  programs  in  home 
town  schools  after  one  year.  Janet,  and 
then  Irene,  were  prepared  for  the  residen¬ 
tial  program  through  careful  pre-school 
training.  As  a  result,  progress  for  both 
continued  at  a  satisfactory  pace. 

In  summary,  one  may  say  that  a  profile 
has  been  developed  for  use  with  visually 
limited  people. 

The  scale  lists  major  areas  of  needed 


knowledge,  with  a  precise  number  of  grada¬ 
tions  within  each  area.  It  provides  focus 
to  knowledge  already  available  as  part  of 
extensive  records. 

Use  of  the  profile  provides  a  quick, 
easily  understood  picture  of  the  “whole 
person.”  It  is  a  synthesis  of  divers  relation¬ 
ships  and  assessments.  It  avoids,  to  a  great 
degree,  the  subjective  evaluations  usually 
made  to  gauge  human  capacity.  It  is  rela¬ 
tive  to  previously  known  information.  It 
probably  correlates  well.  Basic  information 
becomes  readily  apparent  and  useable.  De¬ 
tailed  information  remains  in  the  charts, 
still  available  if  needed. 


SUGGESTED  READING 

1.  Deaver,  G.,  and  Brown,  M.,  Activities  of  Daily  Living  Chart,  Institute  of  Physical  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Rehabilitation,  New  York  City,  1942. 

2.  Jones,  J.  W.,  Blind  Children:  Degree  of  Vision,  Mode  of  Reading,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  1961. 

3.  Linsner,  J.  W.,  Ed.,  Proceedings  of  Mobility  Research  Conference,  September-October,  1961. 
New  York  City:  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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LET  S  CALL  IT 

"SIGHT  UTILIZATION” 

FRANCES  J.  BARNES 


“Sight  conservation,”  “sight  saving,”  or 
“sight  utilization” — which  shall  it  be  for 
the  thousands  of  partially  seeing  children 
in  the  schools  across  our  nation?  Can  the 
name  with  which  we  label  a  program  in¬ 
fluence  the  kinds  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  are  offered  the  children  served 
by  it?  Can  the  name  of  a  program  limit 
the  methods  and  materials  that  are  used 
to  achieve  its  purpose?  Can  the  name 
color  the  image  that  lay  and  professional 
people  have  of  the  program  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  placed  in  it?  Can  the  name,  in  some 
measure,  shape  the  self-image  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  members  of  the  program? 

Historically,  the  first  class  for  partially 
seeing  children  in  America,  established  in 
Boston  in  1913,  was  called  the  “defective 
eyesight  class.”  Later,  the  classes  became 
known  officially  as  “classes  for  con¬ 
servation  of  eyesight”  and  in  Cleveland,  as 
“conservation  of  vision  classes.”  When 
classes  were  set  up  in  New  York  City,  they 
were  called  “sight  saving  classes.”  In  other 
parts  of  the  country,  “sight  conservation 
classes”  was  the  accepted  terminology.  In 
1918,  according  to  the  committee  report 
contained  in  publication  No.  149  of  The 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  Mr.  Van  Cleve,  the  managing 
director  of  The  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  wrote  that  the 
classes  for  partially  seeing  children  “are 
aptly  called  ‘sight  saving  classes,’  ”  and 
that  “the  popularity  of  the  classes  is  en¬ 
hanced  and  the  willingness  of  parents  to 
have  their  children  attend  them  is  secured 
by  laying  emphasis  upon  the  conservation 
element  in  their  purpose.” 

Mrs.  Barnes  is  an  itinerant  teacher-consultant  for 
partially  seeing  children  in  the  public  schools  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  Maryland. 


Those  programs  were  named  and  those 
words  were  written  some  forty-odd  years 
ago.  At  the  time,  they  represented  giant 
steps  forward  in  providing  a  more  adequate 
education  for  partially  seeing  children, 
who  up  until  then  had  been  a  neglected 
group  in  the  school  systems  or  had  been 
placed  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind. 
The  energies  of  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  worked  so  hard  seeking  solu¬ 
tions  for  the  problems  of  educating  par¬ 
tially  seeing  children  are  noteworthy.  Their 
efforts  brought  progress  and  innovations. 
There  was  a  surge  of  national  interest  in 
providing  educational  facilities  for  the 
partially  seeing,  and,  as  a  result,  more  so- 
called  “sight  saving”  and  “sight  conserva¬ 
tion”  classrooms  were  organized. 

However,  since  that  period  of  early 
expansion,  significant  changes  in  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy  and  facilities  have  taken 
place  and  continue  to  take  place.  Ideas 
regarding  educational  procedures  for  all 
children  have  undergone  radical  modifica¬ 
tions.  The  attitude  of  society  toward  ex¬ 
ceptional  children,  in  general,  has  changed 
drastically.  In  the  education  of  partially 
seeing  children,  we  have  moved  from  the 
period  when  they  were  placed  in  schools 
for  the  blind  to  a  period  when  the  major 
trend  is  to  enroll  them  in  regular  classes 
with  their  normally  sighted  peers.  We 
have  moved  from  a  period  when  it  was 
believed  that  children  with  limited  vision 
would  damage  their  eyes  if  they  used 
them  to  full  extent  in  school,  to  an  era 
when  it  has  become  apparent  that  use  of 
vision  rarely,  if  ever,  results  in  damage  to 
the  eyes. 

In  order  that  the  education  of  partially 
seeing  children  might  reflect  these  modern 
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concepts  and  advances,  a  positive  ap¬ 
proach  should  be  taken  in  labeling  the 
programs  under  which  they  are  served. 
The  negative  implications  of  “sight  sav¬ 
ing”  and  “sight  conservation”  programs  in 
our  schools  can  breed  and  foster  miscon¬ 
ceptions  regarding  use  of  the  eyes.  Al¬ 
though  medical  specialists,  such  as  Doctors 
Joseph  Frank 2  and  Gerald  Fonda 1  in 
recent  articles  in  The  New  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  tell  us  that  the  eye  cannot  be 
damaged  or  injured  by  use,  many  parents, 
and  professional  people,  too,  are  clinging 
to  the  unfounded  notion  that  persons  with 
limited  vision  should  not  use  their  eyes 
more  than  absolutely  necessary,  for  “using 
sight”  might  cause  further  damage  to  al¬ 
ready  impaired  vision. 

Through  demonstration,  explanation, 
and  reassurance,  ophthalmologists  are 
seeking  to  overcome  the  deeply  rooted 
misconceptions  in  attitudes  toward  use  of 
the  eyes.  In  professional  articles,  in 
speeches,  in  conferences,  they  are  saying 
that  the  eyes  cannot  be  hurt  through  use. 
They  are  saying,  use  whatever  vision  that 
you  have  to  the  maximum.  The  emphasis 
is  on  “sight  utilization.” 


“What’s  in  a  name?”  you  say.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  that  it  may  mean  the  difference 
between  a  negative  and  a  positive  approach 
to  the  education  of  partially  seeing  chil¬ 
dren.  Special  educational  facilities  for  chil¬ 
dren  with  limited  vision  are  provided  to 
enable  these  children  to  make  the  fullest 
possible  use  of  the  vision  they  have — a 
positive  approach.  The  purpose  is  not  to 
encourage  “conservation”  of  eyesight — a 
negative  approach. 

Let’s  take  a  bold  leap  forward  in  our 
work  with  partially  seeing  children  and 
adopt  the  term  “sight  utilization”  in  our 
work  with  them.  Let’s  release  our  teachers 
and  pupils  from  the  confines  of  “sight  con¬ 
servation”  and  “sight  saving”  in  the  class¬ 
room,  except  as  related  to  the  prevention 
of  eye  accidents  and  diseases.  Let’s  relieve 
our  parents  of  the  vague  fears  attached  to 
“conserving”  and  “saving”  the  sight  of 
their  partially  seeing  children.  Let’s  provide 
the  guidance  and  encouragement  which 
can  help  the  visually  impaired  child  to 
develop  the  use  of  his  residual  vision  to 
the  maximum.  Let’s  emphasize  the  use  of 
existing  sight.  Let’s  accentuate  the  positive. 

Let’s  call  it  “sight  utilization.” 


REFERENCES 
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American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  March  1961. 
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AD  HOC  Committee  on 
Accreditation  Study 


Jansen  Noyes,  Jr.,  President,  and  M. 
Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director,  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  membership  of  an  ad  hoc 
committee  which  will  advise  on  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  broad  policy  and  structure  of 
plans  for  a  voluntary  accreditation  system 
for  agencies  serving  blind  people. 

The  Committee,  the  work  of  which  con¬ 


stitutes  the  initial  steps  toward  the  study 
proposed  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
(New  Outlook,  January  1962),  will  do 
decisive  “pre-planning,”  advising  in  the 
establishment  of  broad  policy  and  struc¬ 
tural  lines  of  the  study,  and  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  selection  and  then  appointment 
of  the  actual  Accreditation  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee.  Alexander  F.  Handel,  Director  of 
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the  Division  of  Community  Services  of 
AFB,  is  on  leave  of  absence  to  be  Co¬ 
ordinator  for  at  least  the  first  year  of  the 
planning  period. 

Members  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  are: 
Dr.  William  K.  Selden,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Accredita¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Mr.  Robert  Bondy, 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Social 
Welfare  Assembly;  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Board 


of  Trustees,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind;  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Hunt,  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector,  U.  S.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation,  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  total  time  of  the  study  is  expected 
to  be  three  years.  Financial  and  moral  sup¬ 
port  for  this  major  project  is  assured  from 
the  Rockefeller  Brothers’  Fund,  the  Irene 
Heinz  Given  and  John  LaPorte  Given 
Foundation,  and  the  Gustavus  and  Louise 
Pfeiffer  Research  Foundation,  in  addition 
to  the  AFB’s  own  resources. 


A  Milestone  in  the  History 

of  NIB 


November  16th  marked  a  major  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  history  of  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind.  After  more  than  two  dec¬ 
ades  of  sharing  space  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  NIB  moved 
into  its  new  offices  on  the  twelfth  floor  at 
1120  Avenue  of  the  Americas  in  the  heart 
of  New  York’s  busy  mid-town  area.  Vastly 
increased  services  and  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  personnel  dictated  the  necessity 
of  immediate  larger  accommodations.  The 
present  space  is  just  about  double  that  of 
the  former  offices.  As  in  the  past,  NIB 
and  AFB  will  continue  their  close  working 
relationship  and  cooperation. 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  came 
into  existence  shortly  after  the  Wagner- 
O’Day  bill  became  a  law  in  1938.  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  which 
already  had  played  a  part  in  the  original 
promotion  of  the  legislation,  was  asked  by 
the  President’s  Committee  on  Purchases 
of  Blind-Made  Products  to  set  up  the 
financial  and  administrative  channel.  In¬ 
stead  of  absorbing  this  new  function  as 
another  Foundation  department,  the  AFB 
stimulated  the  chartering  of  a  new  and 
separate  non-profit  corporation.  Space  was 
provided  in  the  Foundation’s  building  for 


the  new  agency.  In  1947  these  two  na¬ 
tional  organizations  jointly  financed  the 
construction  of  a  building  which  has  been 
shared  by  both  agencies  during  fifteen 
years  of  subsequent  growth. 

Until  his  death  in  November,  1960, 
C.  C.  Kleber  was  the  dynamic  general 
manager  of  NIB  for  twenty-two  years.  He 
guided  the  shops  through  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  War.  The  workshops  for 
the  blind  associated  with  NIB  proved 
that  they  could  accelerate  their  manufac¬ 
turing  of  government  items  to  meet  the 
heaviest  production  schedules  during  these 
national  emergencies. 

Robert  C.  Goodpasture  became  general 
manager  of  NIB  on  December  1,  1960. 
Working  with  NIB’s  board  of  directors,  he 
defined  NIB's  objectives  as  follows: 

“The  goal  of  NIB  is  to  see  that  every 
blind  person  in  the  United  States  who 
wishes  to  have,  and  is  capable  of,  some 
form  of  industrial  employment  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  obtain  such  employment. 

“The  industrial  shop  is  one  of  several 
tools  of  rehabilitation  and  it  is  essential 
that  it  be  held  in  proper  perspective  to  the 
overall  programs  of  rehabilitation.  Al- 
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though  NIB  concentrates  on  industrial 
operation,  it  recognizes  that  there  are  many 
other  equally  important  means  of  assisting 
in  rehabilitation. 

“While  NIB  has  no  direct  control  over 
individual  shop  operations,  it  strongly 
advocates  the  movement  of  blind  em¬ 
ployees  into  sighted  industry  or  other  com¬ 
petitive  employment  wherever  possible. 
However,  a  number  of  factors  must  be 
considered  in  determining  the  ultimate 
employment  capability  of  each  blind  per¬ 
son,  and  in  many  cases  the  industrial  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  rehabilitation  tool  will  be 
limited  to  work  in  a  shop  for  the  blind. 
Hence,  NIB  shops  will,  for  some,  become 
points  of  terminal  employment. 

“On  the  question  of  combining  rehabili¬ 
tation  programs  for  the  blind  with  those 
for  other  handicapped  groups,  NIB  be¬ 
lieves  in  maintaining  the  individual  identity 
of  shops  for  the  blind.  However,  NIB 
does  recognize  the  great  benefits  of  other 
rehabilitation  programs,  and  will  continue 
to  cooperate  with  them  fully.  Insofar  as 
possible,  without  taking  employment  from 
blind  persons,  individuals  with  other  handi¬ 
caps  should  be  employed  in  NIB  shops. 

“NIB  believes  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  ‘standard  workshop’  for  the  blind,  and 


no  single  prototype  which  all  shops  should 
try  to  emulate.  Each  has  problems  which 
are  not  necessarily  encountered  elsewhere. 
The  individual  methods  of  reaching  com¬ 
mon  objectives  are  dependent  upon  such 
diverse  factors  as  climate,  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  social  attitudes,  local  ethnic  and 
religious  backgrounds,  neighboring  in¬ 
dustry,  form  of  agency  organization,  and 
attitude  toward  the  blind  population  in 
the  region.  Accordingly,  NIB  will  be 
available  to  assist  each  shop  in  determin¬ 
ing  and  solving  its  own  problems  and  will 
not  try  arbitrarily  to  define  an  ideal  shop 
or  propose  that  each  should  aspire  to  a 
standard  model.” 

To  attain  these  objectives,  NIB,  under 
Mr.  Goodpasture’s  direction,  greatly  en¬ 
larged  the  scope  of  service  to  the  present 
sixty  associated  workshops  for  the  blind. 
The  central  purchasing  of  raw  materials, 
research  and  development  of  new  products 
and  the  establishment  of  an  engineering 
department  are  some  of  the  expanded 
functions  of  NIB.  In  addition  to  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  federal  government  orders,  NIB 
gives  assistance  in  the  initiation  of  shop 
programs  which  promote  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment  for  blind  persons  and  eventual 
placement  in  private  industry.  NIB  also 
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supports  the  development  on  a  national 
basis  of  outlets  for  the  sale  of  blind-made 
products  and  public  information  programs 
on  a  national  level  to  stimulate  markets 


for  the  products  and  skills  of  authentic 
blind  industries. 

Marlies  Cotruzzola 
Inter  Agency  Representative,  NIB 


Hindsight 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 
LOVE  ME— LOVE  MY  DOG 


“Love  me;  love  my  dog,” — that's  what 
I  remember  saying  to  the  co-ed  I  was  dat¬ 
ing.  I  had  spent  the  summer  after  my 
sophomore  year  in  college  training  for 
travel  with  a  guide  dog  at  the  Seeing  Eye 
in  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

It  was  a  fair  summary  of  the  instruction 
I  had  received  that  summer — in  addition 
to  receiving  Katje.  Katje  was  the  dog’s 
name.  Katje,  a  female  German  Shepherd, 
was  going  to  be  with  me  pretty  much  all 
the  time — I  mean  twenty-four  hours  a 
day,  and  my  girl  was  going  to  have  to  get 
used  to  the  idea.  The  girl’s  name  doesn’t 
matter  now.  Anyway,  even  if  we  had 
wanted  to,  we  couldn’t  spend  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  together. 

I  don’t  think  Katje  had  much  to  do  with 
the  outcome  of  the  friendship  in  the  long 
run.  However,  she  certainly  was  a  factor 
while  it  lasted.  In  fact,  she  was  a  decided 
factor  in  all  aspects  of  my  life  for  about 
eight  years. 

As  in  the  case  of  many  other  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  do  not  presently  use  a  guide  dog, 
they  say  only  2  to  5  per  cent  do,  I  often 
encounter  surprise  among  new  acquaint¬ 
ances  over  the  fact  that  I  am  without  one. 
(I  should  explain  that  Katje  and  I  joined 
up  when  I  was  twenty-two,  and  since  then 
I  have  been  without  a  dog  more  years 
than  with.)  People  have  been  so  condi¬ 
tioned  to  the  dramatic  stories  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  with  guide  dogs  that  they  seem  quite 
capable  of  believing  that  a  dog — a  very 
intelligent  one,  of  course — somehow  moves 
in  to  take  the  place  of  all  that  a  person 


loses  when  he  loses  his  sight.  It  isn’t  just 
that  the  several  guide  dog  agencies  have 
done  such  a  remarkable  job  of  advertising, 
I  think,  although  that  certainly  is  a  con¬ 
tributing  factor.  It’s  more  fundamental. 
Most  people  love  dogs;  generally  exag¬ 
gerate  their  intelligence;  and  think  of  them 
as  existing  to  loyally  serve  man  in  all  sorts 
of  ways.  You  might  say  it  is  the  Lassie  or 
the  Rin  Tin  Tin  syndrome.  As  Jackie  Glea¬ 
son’s  comic  friend,  Frank  Fontaine,  said 
on  a  recent  television  show — “The  smartest 
character  on  the  Lassie  show  is  the  dog.” 

“Why  don’t  you  use  a  Seeing  Eye  dog?” 
people  ask.  Then  I  have  to  go  through  the 
whole  bit.  Anybody  who  reads  this  journal 
ought  to  know  all  about  the  pro's  and 
con’s  of  guide  dogs  as  mobility  aids,  and 
I  ought  not  to  bore  you  with  a  re-hash.  On 
the  other  hand,  my  own  answer  to  the 
question  might  be  helpful  to  others  who, 
whether  themselves  blind  or  counselors, 
teachers  or  relatives  of  a  blind  person, 
would  like  to  hear  this  blind  person’s  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  best  way  to  summarize  the  question 
of  the  value  of  a  guide  dog  is  to  balance 
its  practical  and  emotional  benefits  against 
its  cost.  The  cost  of  a  dog  does  not  mean 
just  the  initial  investment.  Nor  does  it 
mean  the  cost  of  food,  rabies  shots,  and 
dog-sitters  on  those  occasions  when  it  is 
to  be  left  at  home  or  in  the  kennel. 

The  only  practical  advantage  of  a  dog 
is  its  dependability  and  skill  in  helping  the 
blind  master  get  from  place  to  place.  It  is 
not  trained  to  be  a  watchdog.  For  those 
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who  live  in  crime-ridden  areas,  it  could  be 
considered,  I  suppose,  as  a  deterrent  to 
mugging,  rape  or  purse-snatching,  but 
those  who  do  the  training  do  not  em¬ 
phasize  these  values.  The  emotional  satis¬ 
factions  probably  are  many,  but  far  be  it 
from  me  to  attempt  an  analysis.  When  my 
pet-doting  niece  got  married  recently,  it 
took  her  less  sentimental  husband  quite  a 
while  to  win  his  point  that  dogs  should 
sleep  in  the  garage. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  animal  one  has 
adopted  as  his  constant  companion  is  a 
really  well-trained  and  splendid  example 
of  the  public  image  of  competent  guide- 
ship,  here  is  a  list  of  the  facts  of  life  with 
him  or  her  that  should  not  add  up  to  a 
liability  greater  than  that  all-important 
asset! 

1)  Hair,  (a)  Most  guide  dogs  are  long¬ 
haired  breeds.  They  must  be  combed  and 
brushed  at  least  once  daily — regardless  of 
weather,  the  state  of  your  back  muscles,  or 
whether  the  dog  will  stand  still,  (b)  Not¬ 
withstanding  daily  grooming,  long-haired 
dogs  still  shed  copious  quantities  of  it. 
Carpets,  sofas,  trousers,  ladies’  skirts  and 
coats,  and  auto  seats  have  definite  affinity 
for  it.  Even  your  best  friends  get  around 
to  telling  you. 

2)  Smell,  (a)  Well,  now,  all  of  you  have 
smelled  a  dog,  I’m  sure.  Even  with  that 
daily  grooming,  it’s  hard  to  combat.  Guide 
dogs,  remember,  go  out  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  A  spot  of  rain  or  snow  does 
chemical  wonders.  If  the  odor  only  stayed 
on  the  dog,  it  might  be  all  right.  It  doesn’t, 
(b)  Then  there  is  the  dog’s  tendency  to 
smell  in  the  active  sense.  With  the  nose, 
that  is.  All  dog  lovers  are  familiar  with  this 
trait,  too.  A  blind  master  has  to  be  pretty 
alert  to  know  when  his  dog  is  sticking  its 
nose  in  somebody  else’s  business — just  to 
coin  a  phrase,  (c)  This  is  a  bit  delicate  to 
discuss.  Guide  dogs,  being  relatively  large 
animals  as  a  rule,  are  not  greatly  different 
from  cows  and  horses — except  that  they 
are  thoroughly  house-broken.  It’s  not  their 
fault  if  your  yard  takes  on  the  fragrance, 
and  hazards,  of  a  dairy  farm,  (d)  This 


time  it’s  halitosis.  I  often  wished  that  Katje 
would  learn  to  brush  her  teeth  before 
waking  me  up  in  the  morning  in  that  play¬ 
ful  manner  so  endearing  of  pets. 

3)  Noise.  Well-trained  guide  dogs,  like 
all  nice  dogs,  are  schooled  to  be  quiet. 
Like  humans,  they  forget  most  of  their 
schooling  in  favor  of  more  natural  instincts. 
Neighbors  usually  put  up  with  the  barking 
of  any  dog.  Postal  carriers  are  accustomed 
to  the  growls  and  snarls  of  everybody’s 
dogs.  In  the  office,  though,  it  becomes 
somewhat  disconcerning  when  your  beauti¬ 
ful  canine  pal  frightens  the  devil  out  of  a 
business  contact. 

Take  it  from  here.  I  could,  of  course, 
list  a  lot  of  good  things  in  addition  to  the 
basic  guide  service  that  Katje  rendered. 
She  sat  when  I  said  “sit,”  and  would  heel 
when  I  said  “heel.”  She  stopped  at  curbs 
or  at  tops  of  stairways;  she  turned  left 
or  right  as  I  would  command;  and  dis¬ 
obeyed  my  command  of  “forward”  if  it 
was  unsafe  or  unwise  or  impossible.  She 
permitted  me  to  walk  gracefully  and 
swiftly,  a  factor  of  no  small  importance  in 
one  of  my  jobs,  that  of  a  newspaper  reporter 
with  a  daily  beat  to  cover  on  foot.  As  she 
grew  older,  no  other  man  could  touch  her 
but  me;  no  other  voice  commanded  obe¬ 
dience.  Katje  was  a  one-man  dog,  and  I 
was  her  man. 

Katje’s  health  deteriorated  in  later  years. 
Coupled  with  all  the  troubles  implied  in 
the  loyal  but  objective  memories  above,  I 
arranged  to  retire  her  in  the  custody  of 
another  man  who  won  her  affection.  After 
all,  he  owned  a  large  orange  grove  with 
many  acres  to  roam  and  many  squirrels  to 
chase. 

I  really  wouldn’t  want  to  take  on  an¬ 
other  dog  just  now.  It  would  be  like  getting 
married.  I’m  afraid  it  would  not  be  long 
before  I’d  be  hearing  that  old,  old  com¬ 
plaint  of  wives  the  world  over — “You 
never  take  me  any  place!” 

Postscript.  Whatever  may  have  been 
good  or  bad  about  my  experiences  with 
Katje — and  I  believe  it  added  up  to  more 
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of  the  first — I  can  never  forget  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  training  with  her  under  the 
skillful  supervision  of  Seeing  Eye  personnel. 
Their  knowledge  of  dogs  is  equalled  by 
their  understanding  of  people — especially 


Letters  to 

To  the  Editor: 

The  review  by  Dr.  Herbert  Rusalem  of 
Ralph  G.  Hurlin’s  “Estimated  Prevalence  of 
Blindness  in  the  United  States  and  in  Indi¬ 
vidual  States,  1960”  Sight-Saving  Review, 
Spring  1962),  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  has  prompted  me 
to  express  some  thoughts  I  have  had  regarding 
Dr.  Hurlin’s  estimates.  Although  I  certainly 
agree  with  Dr.  Rusalem  that  Dr.  Hurlin’s 
national  estimate  of  the  blind  population  is 
reasonable  and  has  proved  and  will  continue 
to  prove  invaluable  in  social  planning,  pro¬ 
gram  planning  and  legislation,  I  believe  his 
individual  estimates  for  certain  states  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  further  scrutiny  and  are  not  nearly  as 
meaningful  as  his  national  estimate. 

Dr.  Rusalem  raises  the  question,  in  his  re¬ 
view,  of  the  relative  role  of  the  non-white 
factor  as  part  of  Dr.  Hurlin’s  three  weighted 
factors  (proportion  of  aged  persons  in  the 
population,  proportion  of  non-white  popula¬ 
tion  and  infant  death,  or  health  standard  rate) 
in  certain  states.  Indeed,  Dr.  Hurlin  himself, 
using  the  illustration  of  Hawaii,  points  out  that 
in  that  state,  as  well  as  others,  the  non-white 
factor  may  well  deserve  a  different  weight.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  the  weights  given  the  various 
factors  cannot  be  quite  accurate  when  applied 
universally  to  the  individual  states  because  of 
the  large  variability,  within  each  individual 
factor,  especially  the  non-white  factor,  from 
state  to  state.  This  is  particularly  important 
when  one  considers  Dr.  Hurlin’s  own  reason¬ 
ing  for  including  the  non-white  population  as 
a  factor.  Dr.  Hurlin  says  in  his  article  that  the 
rates  of  blindness  in  this  country  are  materi¬ 
ally  higher  for  Negroes  and  American  Indians 
than  for  white  persons  because  they  “probably 
reflect  differences  in  education  and  economic 
circumstances  rather  than  in  any  biological 
factor.” 

We  must  submit  that  the  differences  in  the 
education  and  economic  circumstances  of  the 
non-white  population  in  New  York  State,  and 
in  other  highly  populated  non-Southern  states, 
are  significantly  different  than  they  are  in 
North  Carolina,  the  state  on  which  he  an¬ 
chored  his  rates  for  1960.  The  infant  death 
or  health  rate  would  also  show  variations  in 
relation  to  non-white  population,  because  of 
different  opportunities  related  to  race. 

The  importance  of  Dr.  Hurlin’s  contention 
that  the  rates  obtained  from  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts  have  materially  influenced 


blind  people.  I  long  have  been  convinced 
that  the  month  I  spent  in  Morristown  in 
1938  was  a  landmark  in  my  own  adjust¬ 
ment  to  all  problems  caused  by  loss  of 
sight. — M.R.B. 

the  Editor 

the  series  of  rates  for  1960,  is  also  question¬ 
able  in  the  same  regard.  His  Table  of  Esti¬ 
mated  Prevalence  of  Blindness  in  Individual 
States  indicates  that  New  Hampshire  has  a 
non-white  population  of  0.4  per  cent  and 
Massachusetts  a  non-white  population  of  2.4 
per  cent.  Although  these  states  are  much  more 
closely  related  to  New  York  in  terms  of  the 
educational  and  economic  opportunities  for 
the  non-white  population,  we  must  point  out 
that  New  York  State’s  non-white  population 
is  8.9  per  cent,  or  about  twenty-two  times  the 
almost  non-existent  non-white  population  of 
New  Hampshire  and  almost  four  times  the 
fortieth  ranked  (among  the  fifty  states)  non¬ 
white  population  of  Massachusetts.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  population  of  those  over  sixty-five 
and  the  infant  death  rate  is  almost  exactly 
the  same  for  all  three  of  these  states.  The 
difference  in  estimated  rates  appears  to  grow 
directly  out  of  the  size  of  non-white  popula¬ 
tion.  The  infant  death  rate  in  North  Carolina 
is  significantly  higher  than  that  for  these  three 
states,  as  is  the  percentage  of  non-white  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  the  population  of  those  over 
sixty-five  is  significantly  lower,  bearing  out 
our  contention  the  rates  may  be  pegged  to  a 
standard  reflecting  racial  inequality  which 
skews  the  estimate  disproportionately. 

The  entire  point  of  all  this  conjecture  is 
that  we  sincerely  do  not  believe  that  the  esti¬ 
mated  number  of  blind  persons  in  New  York 
derived  through  Dr.  Hurlin’s  method  is  accu¬ 
rate.  Dr.  Hurlin’s  estimate  of  33,000  in  1960 
compares  to  our  own  census  of  blind  of  29, 
153  as  of  December  31,  1960,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  blind  population  of  this  state,  which 
we  believe  is  more  accurate  than  the  census, 
of  29,050  as  of  December  31,  1961.  The 
greater  number  for  1960,  we  feel,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  not  all  of  those  persons  who 
should  have  been  removed  from  our  Register 
of  the  Blind  were  removed.  In  a  state  as  large 
as  New  York,  in  both  population  and  area, 
we  have  found  through  experience  that  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  keep  track  of  those 
persons  who  should  be  removed  from  the 
Register  of  the  Blind.  We  have  stopped  trying 
to  make  these  removals  and  are  currently 
estimating  the  blind  population  of  the  state 
based  upon  our  figures  for  the  new  annual 
intake,  since  we  are  fairly  certain  the  manda¬ 
tory  reporting  of  blind  persons  in  this  state 
is  extremely  effective. 

The  estimate  of  blind  persons  in  New  York 
State  as  of  December  31,  1961,  is  based  upon 
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the  relationships  during  the  years  1956 
through  1960  inclusive  among  the  number  of 
accessions  and  number  of  separations  annually 
and  the  number  active  on  the  Register  as  of 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  census  estimate  is 
the  mean  of  two  values — ( 1 )  the  census  as  a 
function  of  the  intake  ration,  and  (2)  the 
census  as  a  function  of  the  removal  or  net- 
addition  ratio.  As  Dr.  Hurlin  did,  we  have 
rounded  the  figures  to  the  nearest  fifty  persons. 
The  variation  of  3,950  between  our  estimate 
and  that  of  Dr.  Hurlin  is  a  significant  differ¬ 
ence  of  12.1  per  cent  which  in  view  of  the 
weight  given  the  non-white  factor  in  Dr.  Hur¬ 
lin’s  estimate,  we  find  sounds  quite  logical. 
In  fact,  if  we  discount  the  difference  in  size 
of  non-white  population  in  New  York  as 
compared  to  Massachusetts,  which  we  believe 
is  a  sound  approach,  and  use  the  estimated 
rate  of  blind  population  given  for  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  apply  this  to  New  York  State’s  total 
population,  we  find  the  estimated  number  of 
blind  persons  in  New  York  State  is  29,100, 
remarkably  close  to  our  own  estimate  of 
29,050. 

Although  I  would  once  again  like  to  re¬ 
iterate  that  Dr.  Hurlin’s  estimates  have  a  great 
deal  of  validity  for  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
there  is  some  question  as  to  their  reliability 
for  some  individual  states.  We  also  feel 
strongly  that  the  numbers  and  characteristics 
of  the  newly  classified  blind  population  every 
year  is  of  more  significance  than  a  simple 
count  of  numbers  of  blind  people.  However, 
since  numbers  still  have  a  great  deal  of  im¬ 
portance  in  relation  to  program  planning,  the 
estimate  of  blind  population  nationally  and 
individually  by  states  is  of  value.  No  other 
information  of  such  nature  is  available. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  express¬ 
ing  our  thoughts. 

— Oscar  Friedensohn,  Director 
New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 


DR.  HURLIN’S  RESPONSE 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  glad  to  accept  your  invitation  to  com¬ 
ment  briefly  in  response  to  Mr.  Friedensohn’s 
letter  in  the  same  issue  of  the  New  Outlook 
in  which  it  is  published. 

In  usual  usage,  the  dictionary  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  blindness  is,  like  deafness,  a  relative  term. 
It  covers  wide  variation  in  degree  of  serious 
visual  impairment.  In  this  country  for  service 
and  statistical  purposes  the  term  is  commonly 
defined  as  visual  acuity  not  greater  than  20 
over  200  or  other  equal  visual  impairment. 
Because  a  precise  extent  of  visual  impairment 
cannot  be  recognized  except  by  specially 
trained  examiners,  accurate  determination  of 
the  prevalence  of  blindness  cannot  readily  be 
made  in  population  censuses  or  even  in  spe¬ 
cial  surveys.  Registers  of  known  blind  persons, 
if  intended  to  be  current  and  inclusive,  can 


supply  valuable  indication  of  both  the  pre¬ 
valence  and  incidence  of  blindness,  but  the 
evidence  of  their  statistics  will  be  more  or 
less  valuable  depending  on  the  completeness, 
or  accuracy,  of  the  register. 

My  estimates  have  been  made  in  part  be¬ 
cause  for  most  states  register  data  have  not 
been  available  and  other  firm  basis  for  esti¬ 
mation  has  been  lacking.  They  are  offered 
only  as  approximations  which  deserve  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  light  of  the  method  by  which 
they  are  obtained.  The  described  procedure 
yields  the  same  results  by  whomever  it  is 
applied.  My  judgment,  however,  entered  the 
procedure  in  devising  the  formula,  including 
selection  of  the  weights  assigned  to  the  data 
items  on  which  the  estimates  rest,  and  also 
in  the  decision  to  anchor  the  series  of  esti¬ 
mates  on  North  Carolina’s  register  count. 
After  trying  different  weights  for  the  three 
data  items  in  the  formula,  I  chose  a  combina¬ 
tion  that  gave  estimates  for  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts  that  fitted  somewhat  closely 
their  register  counts.  Thus,  the  register  data  of 
three  states  affected  the  level  of  the  series  of 
estimates. 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  estimate  obtained 
by  applying  my  formula  is  the  right,  or  best, 
estimate  for  New  York.  Its  value  may  lie 
chiefly  in  stimulating  appraisal  of  alternative 
estimates.  The  difference  in  an  estimate  of 
this  sort  between  the  figure  33,000,  obtained 
by  me,  and  29,050,  which  Mr.  Friedensohn 
prefers,  does  not  disturb  me  greatly.  They 
would  support  similar  conclusions  for  most 
planning  purposes.  An  estimate  based  on 
register  data,  however,  might  be  much  more 
valuable  than  a  figure  derived  as  mine  is, 
because  it  can  be  broken  down  to  give  much 
more  needed  information. 

It  is,  perhaps,  fair  to  offer  several  observa¬ 
tions  concerning  the  estimated  register  count 
which  Mr.  Friedensohn  proposes  as  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  prevalence  of  blindness  in  the 
state  in  1960.  The  New  York  Commission 
has  published  in  its  reports  for  the  years 
mentioned  in  his  letter,  statistics  showing  the 
numbers  of  cases  added  to  and  removed  from 
the  register  and  the  year-end  register  counts. 
Newly  registered  cases  show  a  marked  rising 
trend.  They  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
estimated  population  of  the  state.  The  rate 
of  accessions  to  the  register  was  24  per  cent 
higher  for  1960  than  for  1956.  If  the  new 
cases  added  to  the  register  are  taken  to  rep¬ 
resent  incidence  of  blindness,  the  increase  in 
the  accession  rate  over  these  few  years  is 
cause  for  alarm.  It  seems  more  probable  that 
the  reporting  of  cases  for  registration  was 
improving  over  the  period  and  that  an  im¬ 
portant  proportion  of  the  cases  added  were 
not  newly  blind  when  reported.  This  would 
suggest  that  the  reporting  may  not  yet  be 
fully  effective  and  that  the  register  still  lacks 
a  considerable  complement  of  cases  which 
should  be  registered. 

On  the  other  hand,  separations  from  the 
register  from  1956  to  1960  show  a  marked 
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downward  trend.  Cases  removed  were  down 
sharply  in  1957  and  1958  and  were  much 
lower  still  in  the  next  two  years.  The  policy 
of  updating  the  index  was  abandoned  entirely 
in  1961,  which  led  to  estimation  of  the  ap¬ 
propriate  register  count  for  that  year.  The 
estimated  figure  for  1961  is  a  little  lower  than 
the  total  register  count  for  the  year  before, 
which  means  that  much  too  little  allowance 
for  separations  was  made  to  compensate  for 
the  deficiency  in  removals  that  accumulated 
over  at  least  four  preceding  years.  The  esti¬ 
mate,  therefore,  appears  for  this  reason  to  be 
too  high  to  represent  the  live  cases  in  the 
register.  If  the  register  is  to  be  accepted  as  a 
good  basis  for  estimating  the  prevalence  of 
blindness  in  the  state,  it  would  seem  desirable 
that  it  be  rigidly  updated,  at  least  in  one  year, 
to  provide  a  starting  point  for  estimating. 

Concerning  the  desirability  of  including  the 
racial  factor  in  my  formula,  I  continue  to 
think  that,  in  making  estimates  of  prevalence 
of  blindness  for  states  in  which  non-white 
components  of  the  population  are  at  a  con¬ 


siderable  disadvantage  economically  and  with 
respect  to  education,  giving  weight  to  this 
factor  is  both  logical  and  essential.  Although 
both  New  York  and  Massachusetts  have  su¬ 
perior  health  facilities  and  standards,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  all  parts  of  their  popu¬ 
lations  do  not  benefit  therefrom  equally. 
Their  health  statistics  reveal  the  inequality. 
For  example,  for  both  these  states  the  infant 
mortality  rate  is  much  higher  for  the  non¬ 
white  than  for  the  white  population.  For  both 
New  York  and  North  Carolina  in  both  1958 
and  1959,  the  latest  years  for  which  I  find 
the  figures,  the  non-white  infant  rate  was 
about  double  the  rate  for  whites. 

Information  concerning  race  is  not  re¬ 
quested  by  the  New  York  Commission  in  the 
reports  of  blindness  it  receives.  Its  statistics 
therefore  cannot  reveal  whether  or  not  the 
rate  of  reported  blindness  in  the  state  is  higher 
or  lower  for  Negroes  than  for  whites.  For 
planning  purposes  this  information  should  be 
useful. 

— Ralph  G.  Hurlin 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind 


April  30th,  1963,  will  mark  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind — a  bureau  of  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  An 
open  house,  commemorating  the  occasion, 
will  be  held  on  Monday  afternoon,  April 
29th,  at  the  Commission  for  the  Blind 
New  York  City  office.  On  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing,  April  30th,  a  fiftieth  anniversary  din¬ 
ner  will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel  in  New  York  City.  Governor  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller  has  been  invited  to  serve 
as  principal  speaker  at  the  dinner.  During 
the  dinner  awards  will  be  presented  to 
persons  whose  efforts  in  the  field  of  blind¬ 
ness  are  considered  outstanding  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind. 

At  the  April  29th  open  house,  exhibits 
will  be  presented  by  each  of  the  seven 
services  of  the  Commission  highlighting 
the  expansion  of  activities  through  the 
years.  All  agency  for  the  blind  and  related 
agency  staff  members,  as  well  as  other 
persons  interested  in  blindness  or  work  for 
blind  persons,  will  be  most  welcome  at 
the  open  house. 


The  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  was  established  in  1913  as  a 
result  of  the  findings  of  two  investigating 
committees,  which,  at  the  direction  of  the 
state  legislature,  looked  into  “the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  adult  blind  in  New  York  State.” 
The  original  commission  for  the  blind  was 
a  non-salaried  board  of  five  public  spirited 
citizens  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
New  York  State  in  1913.  Assisting  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  were  two  paid 
administrative  staff  members.  In  the  course 
of  half  a  century  this  staff  of  two  has 
grown  to  more  than  145  persons,  provid¬ 
ing  a  wide  range  of  services  for  agencies 
serving  the  blind  in  New  York  State  and 
for  blind  persons  living  in  areas  not  served 
by  voluntary  agencies  for  the  blind.  In 
the  intervening  years  the  “Commission” 
became  a  bureau  of  the  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare,  and  the  five-member 
“Commission  for  the  Blind”  became  an 
advisory  board  of  commissioners. 

The  original  mandated  activities  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind  in  1913  included 
the  maintenance  of  a  register  of  the  blind 
in  New  York  State;  the  maintenance  of  a 
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bureau  of  information  and  industrial  aid, 
the  object  of  which  was  aiding  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  finding  employment  and  teaching 
them  trades  and  occupations  which  they 
would  be  able  to  follow  in  their  homes, 
and  disposing  of  the  products  of  home 
industry;  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness,  and  inauguration  and  cooperation  in 
preventive  measures;  and  the  investigation 
of  the  needs  of  blind  persons. 

Current  Commission  for  the  Blind  ac¬ 
tivities  include  the  administration  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  for  blind 
persons;  special  services  for  blind  children, 
their  parents  and  for  persons  concerned 
with  blind  children;  community  and  agency 
consultation  services  in  addition  to  home 
teaching  and  other  assistance  to  home- 
bound  blind  persons;  consultation  and  re¬ 
search  in  production  and  marketing  of 
products  made  by  blind  persons;  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  state  vending  stand  program; 
administration  of  the  talking  book  machine 
program;  and  conduct  of  a  state-wide  pub¬ 
lic  education  program  on  eye  health  and 
prevention  of  blindness. 

The  first  known  census  of  the  blind  in 
New  York  State  identified  5,308  persons 
as  “blind.”  The  current  register  of  the 
blind — recorded  on  electronic  data  process¬ 


A  New  Welfare 

The  principal  welfare  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  were  brought  together  in  a  new 
Welfare  Administration  in  January  of  this 
year. 

Secretary  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze 
made  the  announcement  saying;  “This 
constitutes  the  first  major  realignment  of 
welfare  functions  since  the  Department 
was  established  in  1953.  It  reflects  the 
magnitude  and  importance  to  the  Nation 
of  the  new  welfare  amendments  which 
President  Kennedy  has  called  ‘the  most  far- 
reaching  revision  of  our  public  welfare 


ing  cards — contains  approximately  30,000 
names.  Information  in  the  register  is  val¬ 
uable  for  research  purposes  and  for  pro¬ 
gram  planning  in  the  field  of  blindness. 

The  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  has  been  guided  by  two  basic 
philosophical  policies  in  the  course  of  its 
fifty  years  of  service.  The  first  of  these  has 
been  that  of  cooperating  with  voluntary 
agencies  for  the  blind  in  the  state  by  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  guidance  and  consulta¬ 
tive  service  to  serve  blind  persons  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  possible.  The  second  has  been 
that  of  providing  direct  service  to  all  blind 
persons  in  areas  of  New  York  State  where 
there  are  no  voluntary  agencies  for  the 
blind  or  where  the  resources  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  are  not  sufficient  to  provide 
needed  services.  The  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  has  continually  encouraged  vol¬ 
untary  agencies  with  adequate  resources 
to  broaden  their  areas  of  service  wherever 
possible. 

The  mutual  and  cooperative  efforts  of 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  and  the  voluntary  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  the  state  have  withstood  the  test 
of  time.  The  excellent  results  of  these  ef¬ 
forts  stand  as  a  hallmark  in  the  serving  of 
blind  persons  everywhere. 


Administration 

program  since  it  was  enacted  in  1935.’” 

Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  Commissioner  of 
Welfare  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for 
the  past  eighteen  years,  has  been  appointed 
to  head  the  new  administration.  Robert 
Ball,  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security, 
will  continue  to  direct  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

The  Secretary  also  announced  that  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  will  be 
renamed  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration.  It’s  head  since  1950, 
Mary  Switzer,  will  hold  the  title  of  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
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Research  in  Review 

By  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


Masterman,  Louis  E.  Psychological  Aspects 

of  Rehabilitation:  Follow-Up  Studies.  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri.  Community  Studies, 

Incorporated,  1961. 

The  search  for  “the  end  of  the  rainbow” 
goes  on  relentlessly,  and  the  field  of  reha¬ 
bilitation  pursues  its  own  will-o’-the-wisp. 

Like  buried  treasure,  it  is  assumed  that 
somewhere  there  exists  the  key  to  the 
prediction  of  rehabilitation  success.  As 
stated  in  the  study  under  review,  the  prob¬ 
lem  is:  “Rehabilitation  of  physically  dis¬ 
abled  and  chronically  ill  people  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  process,  to  say  the  least.  ...  If, 
then,  the  problem  of  predicting  rehabilita¬ 
tion  success  can  be  refined  sufficiently,  the 
many  thousands  of  dollars  which  are  spent 
every  year  with  no  appreciable  results 
might  better  be  channeled  in  the  direction 
of  helping  those  disabled  people  who  are 
more  apt  to  profit  from  the  effort  ...  if 
we  can  come  to  understand  sufficiently  the 
psychological  reasons  for  rehabilitation 
failure  .  .  .  and  if  it  is  possible  to  resolve 
enough  of  these  problems  so  that  rehabili¬ 
tation  workers  experience  fewer  failures 
among  their  cases,  then,  of  course,  not 
only  would  there  be  more  successfully 
rehabilitated  people,  but  the  total  cost  of 
rehabilitation  could  be  lowered  signifi¬ 
cantly.” 

Efforts  to  improve  the  degree  of  success 
in  predicting  human  performance  have 
been  made  for  hundreds  of  years.  Although 
we  have  grown  in  our  understanding  of 
the  dynamics  of  behavior,  our  predictive 
precision  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Thus,  although  our  predictions  may  be 
satisfactory  for  groups  of  individuals,  they 
are  much  less  so  for  individual  members 
of  such  groups.  Classic  examples  of  this 
phenomenon  may  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
individuals  whose  performance  in  school 
marked  them  as  probable  failures,  but  who 
subsequently  became  important  leaders  in 
our  society. 


Although  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
prediction  is  tantalizingly  elusive,  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  attract  the  interest  of  competent 
researchers.  In  this  study,  Louis  Master- 
man  continues  the  search  for  the  key  to 
rehabilitation  success  and  failure.  In  this 
instance,  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  psy¬ 
chological  components  brought  into  the 
rehabilitation  process  by  the  disabled  in¬ 
dividual. 

THE  STUDY.  Rehabilitation  clients  in  all 
age  ranges  were  given  an  initial  evaluation 
including  a  consideration  of  the  medical, 
social,  educational,  and  vocational  history, 
an  assessment  of  intellectual  and  emo¬ 
tional  status,  and  an  examination  in  the 
medical  area.  Part  of  the  psychological 
evaluation  was  the  administration  of  a  test 
battery  which  included  individual  intel¬ 
ligence  tests  and  projective  techniques.  All 
the  evaluation  data  were  presented  to  a 
“rehabilitation  team”  consisting  of  a  physi¬ 
cian,  a  public  health  nurse,  a  clinical  psy¬ 
chologist,  a  social  worker,  and  other 
specialists  called  in  as  needed.  The  team 
evaluated  each  client’s  rehabilitation  prob¬ 
lems  and  outlined  a  treatment  and  service 
program  for  him. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  program, 
the  client  was  given  a  second  psychological 
examination,  the  results  of  which  evaluated 
the  degree  of  improvement  accomplished 
during  the  study  period.  “.  .  .  The  in¬ 
dividual’s  overall  adjustment  was  the  main 
consideration  in  determining  whether  or 
not  he  had  improved.”  Two  groups  were 
studied:  those  who  had  improved  during 
rehabilitation  and  those  who  had  not.  On 
each  of  the  variables,  the  number  of  cases 
differed,  depending  upon  the  size  of  sample 
for  which  data  on  that  variable  were  availa¬ 
ble.  Most  of  the  comparison  groups  ranged 
in  size  from  twenty-five  to  forty  individ¬ 
uals.  As  part  of  the  follow-up  procedures 
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of  the  study,  a  third  psychological  exami¬ 
nation  was  performed  one  year  after  the 
second  one. 

THE  FINDINGS.  One  of  the  results  of 
the  study  is  a  list  of  “traits  and  character¬ 
istics”  which  are  thought  to  be  assets  and 
liabilities  in  rehabilitation.  The  author  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  list  is  not  complete. 

Among  the  assets  for  adults  are:  at  least 
normal  intelligence,  ability  to  play  some 
aspect  of  an  important  social  role  on  own 
initiative  prior  to  the  institution  of  re¬ 
habilitation  services,  relatively  little  psy¬ 
chological  interference  with  rehabilitation, 
and  certain  responses  on  the  Rorschach 
scale,  (e.g  at  least  three  “popular”  re¬ 
sponses)  . 

Among  the  liabilities  for  adults  are: 
subnormal  intelligence,  no  concrete  evi¬ 
dence  of  prior  social  role  ability,  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  rehabilitation  effort  will  be 
interfered  with  at  least  to  a  “moderate” 
degree,  depression  other  than  reactive  de¬ 
pression,  dependency,  especially  if  ac¬ 
companied  by  other  undesirable  emotional 
characteristics,  anxiety,  fantasy,  hostility, 
lack  of  self-confidence,  psychosomatic 
complaints,  thinking  inefficiency,  and  cer¬ 
tain  Rorschach  indicators. 

Among  the  assets  for  children  are:  at 
least  normal  intelligence,  relatively  little 
psychological  interference  with  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  hostility  (if  channeled  into  construc¬ 
tive  action),  academic  achievement  com¬ 
mensurate  with  chronological  age,  and 
level  of  socialization  in  keeping  with  de¬ 
gree  of  limitations  imposed  as  a  result  of 
physical  disability. 

Among  the  liabilities  for  children  are: 
subnormal  intelligence,  the  expectation  that 
rehabilitation  effort  will  be  interfered  with 
at  least  to  a  “moderate”  degree  on  psy¬ 
chological  grounds,  resentment  of  au¬ 
thority,  academic  retardation,  and  level  of 
socialization  lower  than  indicated  by  the 
degree  of  limitation  imposed  by  physical 
disabilities. 

The  author  suggests  that  characteristics 
such  as  over-dependency  and  reactive  de¬ 


pression  turn  out  to  be  less  serious  deter¬ 
rents  to  rehabilitation  than  previously 
thought.  Anxiety,  if  springing  from  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  status  quo,  and  hostility, 
if  it  can  be  channeled  into  constructive  ac¬ 
tion,  may  function  as  assets  in  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  program. 

It  was  found  that  success  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion  results  in  certain  intellectual  and  emo¬ 
tional  benefits  for  the  client.  The  gains  for 
adults  are  in  significant  increase  in  mental 
efficiency,  better  ability  to  perceive  one’s 
own  reality  environment  in  accord  with 
how  most  people  would  perceive  it,  im¬ 
proved  interpersonal  skills,  and  improved 
self-concept.  The  gains  for  children 
included  significant  increase  in  mental  ef¬ 
ficiency,  maintenance  of  academic  achieve¬ 
ment  level,  improvement  in  level  of  sociali¬ 
zation,  and  improved  self-concept. 

The  author  concludes:  “.  .  .  The  present 
study  has  shown  that  successful  rehabilita¬ 
tion  can  be  predicted,  within  limits,  that 
there  are  certain  psychological  and  social 
factors  which  do  have  predictive  value  in 
rehabilitation,  and  that  there  are  certain 
psychological  benefits  which  accrue  to  the 
successfully  rehabilitated  individual,  even 
though  the  prime  effort  may  be  directed 
toward  physical,  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  readjustment.” 

IMPLICATIONS.  Aside  from  methodolog¬ 
ical  problems,  e.g.  the  size  and  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  samples,  the  criteria  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  success,  the  matching  of  the 
rehabilitated  and  the  non-rehabilitated 
groups,  and  the  uncontrolled  variable  of 
the  degree  of  suitability  of  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program  devised  for  each  client,  two 
considerations  may  be  important  to  work¬ 
ers  in  service  to  the  blind: 

Firstly,  examining  the  list  of  liabilities 
the  practitioner  is  likely  to  discover  char¬ 
acteristics  which  apply  to  the  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  his  recent  caseloads.  Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  caseload  relatively 
free  of  individuals  with  such  limiting  psy¬ 
chological  characteristics.  For  example,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  blind  adult 
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clients  reveal  dependency  in  association 
with  other  “undesirable”  emotional  char¬ 
acteristics.  Yet,  in  the  course  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  service,  many  clients  do  make  progress 
and  do  achieve  important  life  goals. 

In  comparing  groups,  it  is  possible  to 
identify  statistically,  significant  differences 
between  them  on  a  variety  of  attributes. 
Yet,  the  process  represents  a  dissection  of 
the  individual,  obscuring  the  complexity  of 
his  personality  and  his  potentialities  for 
growth.  Lists  of  characteristics,  however 
well  they  are  rooted  in  statistics,  possess 
an  artificiality  that  divorces  them  from  the 
people  from  whom  the  data  have  been 
derived.  Indeed,  individuals  with  these 
limiting  characteristics  have  been  helped 
and  have  gone  on  to  achieve  rehabilita¬ 
tion  goals.  Perhaps,  in  working  with  such 
lists  which  differentiate  successful  and  un¬ 
successful  clients,  we  are  dealing  with  prob¬ 
abilities  that  are  insufficiently  precise  to 
warrant  the  exclusion  of  certain  classes  of 
individuals  from  rehabilitation  service. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  concealing  the  effects 
of  unidentified  strengths  in  an  individual 
client,  selected  lists  of  assets  and  liabilities 
conceal  the  occurrence  of  numerous  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Even  if  one  were  to  combine  the 
liabilities  into  a  weighted  formula,  the  ef¬ 
fect  would  be  the  same.  In  the  complex 
human  client,  not  all  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  are  classifiable  by  the  methods  used 
in  this  study.  For  example,  in  a  current 
research  project  concerning  older  disabled 
persons,  a  group  of  clients  with  exceedingly 
low  ratings  in  vocational  placement  poten¬ 
tiality  found  jobs,  thus  confounding  the 
predictions  made  for  them.  The  variable 
that  accounted  for  this  was  the  presence 
of  a  sympathetic  relative  who  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  accept  them  as  employees. 


Our  second  concern  is  that  of  personality 
change.  Rehabilitation  has  its  origins  in 
the  belief  that  individuals  have  a  flexibility 
which  enables  them  to  change.  In  fact,  at 
intake,  the  client  reveals  areas  in  which 
he  desires  to  change  and  we  begin  to 
identify  similar  areas  in  which  we  believe 
change  would  be  beneficial.  For  instance, 
in  working  with  blind  persons  we  are 
likely  to  find  a  high  incidence  of  depend¬ 
ency  which  is  neither  satisfying  to  the 
client  nor  conducive  to  his  future  adjust¬ 
ment;  however,  we  do  not  perceive  this 
dependency  as  an  immutable  characteristic. 
Through  professional  help,  the  individual 
may  relinquish  this  symptom  and  move 
on  to  greater  independence,  a  common 
consequence  of  rehabilitation  service  to 
blind  persons. 

If  we  were  to  eliminate  clients  from  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  rehabilitation  process  be¬ 
cause  they  possess  certain  types  of  liabili¬ 
ties,  we  would  be  denying  one  of  the 
essential  functions  of  rehabilitation — the 
modification  of  human  behavior  in  the 
direction  of  greater  personal  independence 
and  effectiveness.  Regarding  the  clients 
who  failed  to  achieve  rehabilitation  in 
Masterman’s  program,  one  wonders  if  the 
deterrent  was  altogether  the  presence  of 
certain  psychological  characteristics,  or, 
partly,  the  inability  of  the  program  to 
work  effectively  with  them.  Once  we  have 
come  to  believe  in  the  potentialities  of 
human  beings  for  change,  we  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  even  their  most  limiting  psychological 
aspects  as  necessarily  unchangeable. 

The  search  for  the  Rosetta  Stone  of  re¬ 
habilitation  prediction  will  go  on,  and  even 
if  it  is  never  found,  the  search  can  lead  us 
into  other  important  and  helpful  fields  of 
discovery. 
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Now  THERE'S  an  Idea . . . 


INFORMATION  CENTER  FOR  THE  BLIND 
IN  LOS  ANGELES 

By  Charles  E.  Brown,  AFB  Regional  Representative 


The  Information  Center  for  the  Blind 
is  located  in  the  Farmer’s  Market,  6333 
West  Third  Street,  Los  Angeles  36.  Its 
most  significant  characteristic  is  the  tele¬ 
phone  number,  Webster  1-4400,  by  which 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  well  known  to 
the  constituency  it  serves.  In  operation 
since  November,  1961,  the  Center  is 
operated  by  the  Junior  League  of  Los 
Angeles  as  a  public  service.  It  is  staffed  by 
a  committee  of  sixteen  volunteers,  each  of 
whom  gives  several  hours  each  week  either 
in  the  office  or  at  home,  providing  re¬ 
search  and  telephone  responses  to  in¬ 
quiries  regarding  services. 

It  does  not  operate  as  another  social 
service  agency  in  the  strict  or  literal  sense; 
in  essence  it  is  a  clearing  house  of  resource 
files  containing  current  information  regard¬ 
ing  services  for  blind  and  visually  handi¬ 
capped  persons  in  the  fields  of  health  and 
welfare,  education,  recreation  and  volun¬ 
teer  opportunities.  The  Center  does  not 
counsel,  solicit  funds,  nor  affiliate  with  any 
other  group  offering  services  to  blind  per¬ 
sons.  It  also  does  not  endeavor  to  duplicate 
or  overlap  any  existing  service,  but  rather 
serves  to  coordinate  the  disseminate  in¬ 
formation  regarding  community  resources. 
The  goal  is  mainly  to  help  the  visually 
handicapped  individual  as  well  as  to  help 
the  agency  or  volunteer  who  is  to  serve 
him. 

The  concept  for  such  a  service  germi¬ 
nated  gradually  in  the  minds  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  group  of  volunteers,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League,  over  many  years  of 
performing  a  variety  of  services  related  to 


the  needs  of  visually  handicapped  persons. 
They  were  strongly  aware  of  a  great  many 
community  services  which  were  not  being 
utilized,  but  more  principally  that  many 
persons  did  not  know  where  to  turn  for 
needed  services.  The  need  for  a  central 
clearing  house  to  bring  the  two  together 
became  increasingly  apparent. 

In  1959,  the  Junior  League  formed  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  need  and  to 
study  the  possibilities  of  establishing  such 
a  center.  They  consulted  all  pertinent  local, 
state  and  national  resources.  When  the 
feasibility  of  the  project  became  clear  the 
consultative  services  of  a  well  trained  and 
experienced  professional  social  worker 
were  employed  and  continue  to  be  re¬ 
tained.  It  was  recognized  that  the  use  of 
such  a  person  was  vital  in  the  collection 
and  organization  of  material  for  the  re¬ 
source  files,  for  developing  the  principles 
and  procedures  under  which  the  program 
would  function,  and  to  provide  inservice 
training  and  consultation  for  the  volunteers 
performing  the  services. 

The  success  of  the  effort  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  in  one  year  the  number  of 
weekly  inquiries  has  more  than  doubled; 
and  it  resides  largely  in  the  fact  that  the 
Center  is  located  in  an  area  of  concen¬ 
trated  population  and  of  a  number  of 
agencies.  The  community  interest  and  re¬ 
sponse  has  also  grown  in  the  recognition 
of  a  valid  and  helpful  service  being  per¬ 
formed.  The  interest  of  the  committee  has 
continued  to  increase  and  as  one  member 
said,  “This  is  the  most  satisfying  effort  of 
community  service  I  have  ever  done.” 
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Job  Talk 

By  Huesten  Collingwood 


BOARD  STRUCTURE  AND  PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION  IN  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES 


Voluntary,  non-profit,  community  serv¬ 
ice  organizations  are  an  embodiment  of 
society’s  concern  about  some  aspects  of 
human  suffering  and  deprivation.  Such 
organizations  are  usually  established  under 
the  mandate  of  a  charter  or  articles  of  in¬ 
corporation.  Final  responsibility  and  ac¬ 
countability  for  the  organization  is  usually 
vested  in  a  representative  body  of  interested 
and  civic-minded  volunteers  who  comprise 
a  governing  body,  commonly  called  a 
Board  of  Directors  or  a  Board  of  Trustees. 
Determination  of  policy  in  relation  to  what 
services  shall  be  offered  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  how  it  will  be  financed,  how  it  will 
be  represented  to  the  community  at  large, 
and  what  personnel  standards  and  prac¬ 
tices  will  apply,  are  among  the  areas  of 
responsibility  of  the  governing  body. 

The  size  and  structure  of  boards  vary 
widely  among  local  agencies.  Whatever 
the  size  of  the  board,  however,  it  is  usually 
too  large  to  cope  effectively  with  the  de¬ 
tailed  considerations  of  all  matters  that 
come  to  it.  Therefore,  it  is  common  prac¬ 
tice  for  boards  of  directors  to  organize  their 
members  to  handle  specific  subjects  either 
on  a  standing,  or  an  ad  hoc  basis.  Such 
committees  are  usually  empowered  to 
study  the  facts  and  prepare  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  consideration  by  the  full  board, 
which  should  reserve  final  responsibility 
for  all  actions  in  its  behalf.  Committees 
often  utilize  consultants  from  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large  to  provide  specialized  in¬ 
formation.  Staff  members,  particularly  the 
executive  director,  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  assist.  This  staff  participation  is 
especially  important  in  providing  effective 
channels  of  communication  between  staff 
members  actually  dealing  with  clients,  and 
the  board  members  who  are  responsible 
for  the  over-all  policies  of  the  organiza¬ 


tion.  Neither  outside  consultants  nor  staff 
members  should  have  voting  power  within 
the  governing  body  or  any  of  its  commit¬ 
tees,  however,  as  this  tends  to  blur  the 
area  of  responsibility  of  each. 

Within  this  general  structural  scheme, 
let  us  examine  the  functions  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  body  in  relation  to  personnel  ad¬ 
ministration.  First  of  all,  the  governing 
body  is  directly  responsible  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  executive  director.  This 
key  person  is  charged  by  the  board  with 
the  responsibility  for  putting  into  action 
the  policies  established  by  the  board.  Selec¬ 
tion  of  an  executive  director  is  not  a 
frequent  occurrence,  and  many  board 
members  may  never  have  experienced  the 
process.  When  notification  is  received  that 
the  current  executive  director  plans  to  re¬ 
tire  from  the  job,  the  full  board  should  be 
notified.  The  full  board  usually  sets  up  a 
smaller  selection  committee,  composed  of 
three  to  five  persons,  headed  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board,  to  recruit  and  screen 
applicants.  On  the  basis  of  personal  in¬ 
terviews  with  likely  candidates,  and  evalua¬ 
tions  of  past  performance,  the  selection 
committee  narrows  the  field  down  to  as 
few  candidates  as  possible,  and  then  re¬ 
ports  its  recommendations  about  each  of 
them  to  the  full  board.  The  full  board 
should  reserve  the  right  to  approve  the 
recommendations  of  the  selection  com¬ 
mittee.  When  one  candidate  has  been  se¬ 
lected,  he  should  be  given  an  actual  offer 
in  writing.  If  the  candidate  is  interested  in 
accepting  the  position  on  the  terms  out¬ 
lined  in  the  appointment  letter,  he  should 
reply  in  writing. 

The  employment  of  a  new  executive 
does  not  mean  that  the  board’s  activities 
then  cease  in  relation  to  personnel  admin¬ 
istration.  It  is  important  that  periodic 
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evaluation  of  the  executive’s  performance 
be  made,  preferably  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  president. 

In  addition  to  its  direct  and  continued 
relationship  with  the  executive  director, 
the  governing  body  has  a  vital  role  to  play 
in  relation  to  the  personnel  standards  and 
practices  in  effect  for  the  total  staff  of  the 
organization.  The  executive  director  should 
have  complete  authority  to  make  all  deci¬ 
sions  concerning  the  application  of  per¬ 
sonnel  practices  in  relation  to  his  sub¬ 
ordinates. 

The  formulation  of  the  actual  per¬ 
sonnel  practices,  however,  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  board.  In  earlier  columns 
we  have  discussed  how  the  board,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  staff  representatives  and  out¬ 
side  resources,  actually  formulates  these 
policies.  Usually  a  board  sets  up  a  standing 
committee  on  personnel,  not  only  to 
formulate  the  policies  in  the  first  place, 
but  to  make  revisions  or  additions  as 
changing  conditions  warrant. 

The  board,  usually  through  its  commit¬ 
tee  on  personnel,  plays  a  part  in  the  griev¬ 
ance  procedure.  If  an  employee  has  a 
grievance,  normally  he  should  discuss  it 
with  his  immediate  supervisor,  and  on  up¬ 
wards  to  the  executive  director.  If  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  not  resolved  satisfactorily  at  this 


level,  the  employee  and  the  executive  di¬ 
rector  may  choose  to  consult  with  the 
board.  The  board  personnel  committee 
should  be  empowered  by  the  full  board  to 
review  the  facts  and  make  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  full  board.  The  latter  should 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  executive 
director  who  nevertheless  retains  final  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  specific  decision  or  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  matter.  In  those  relatively  few 
instances  of  severe  conflict,  the  board 
serves  as  an  objective  mediator  while  re¬ 
serving  full  authority  to  the  executive  di¬ 
rector. 

In  summary,  the  governing  body  of  a 
voluntary,  non-profit  community  service 
organization  relates  itself  to  personnel  ad¬ 
ministration  in  three  important  ways: 

1 )  Recruitment,  selection  and  supervision 
of  the  executive  director. 

2)  Establishment  of  personnel  policies  for 
the  entire  staff. 

3)  Participation  in  the  agency’s  grievance 
procedure. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  areas  of 
responsibility  between  the  governing  board 
and  the  executive  director  and  his  staff 
remain  clear  and  distinct  while  still  facili¬ 
tating  effective  communication  and  con¬ 
trol. 


Appointments 


★  William  J.  Trimble  has  been  appointed 
executive  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  League 
for  the  Blind,  filling  the  vacancy  left  upon 
the  decease  of  Bill  Campbell.  Mr.  Trimble 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Oklahoma  Fed¬ 
eration  of  the  Blind  since  1959. 

★  J.  Arthur  Johnson,  of  the  Columbia 
Lighthouse,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  Claude 
Hirsch,  general  manager  of  Industries  for 
the  Blind,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  have 
been  named  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind.  Noel 
Price,  manager  of  Mississippi  Industries 


for  the  Blind,  was  named  to  the  executive 
committee.  The  action  was  taken  at  a 
meeting  in  New  York  City  in  November, 
and  at  the  same  time,  William  S.  Ratch- 
ford  superintendent  of  the  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  was 
cited  for  his  long  and  outstanding  service 
upon  his  retirement  from  the  Board. 

★  The  appointment  was  announced  of 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  M.  Dwyer  to  the  staff  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
as  assistant  coordinator  of  publications, 
effective  January  15th,  1963. 
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Mrs.  Dwyer  joined  the  Foundation  after 
having  spent  approximately  the  last  year 
as  community  relations  director  for  the 
San  Francisco  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind. 

A  native  of  Utica,  New  York,  Mrs. 
Dwyer  was  educated  in  California  schools. 
She  attended  San  Francisco  College  for 
Women  and  San  Jose  State  College,  and 
received  the  Litt.  B.  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Milan  (Italy)  in  1939. 

Before  joining  the  staff  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Lighthouse,  Mrs.  Dwyer  served  as 
director  of  public  information  for  the  San 


Francisco  Chapter  of  the  Muscular  Dys¬ 
trophy  Association.  In  addition  to  wide 
experience  in  the  areas  of  fund  raising, 
publicity,  public  relations,  and  advertising, 
she  has  worked  in  the  areas  of  newspaper 
writing  and  production  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle. 

★  Harry  L.  Hines,  formerly  director  of 
Services  for  the  Blind  in  Nebraska  for 
fifteen  years,  has  been  appointed  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Regional  Rehabilitation  Center 
for  the  Blind  in  Minneapolis. 


Necrology 


ALLEN  H.  EATON 

Allen  Hendershott  Eaton,  known  to 
New  Outlook  readers  perhaps  best  for  his 
efforts  to  bring  an  appreciation  of  beauty 
to  blind  persons,  and  for  his  book,  Beauty 
for  the  Sighted  and  the  Blind ,  died  at  his 
home  in  Tuckahoe,  New  York,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  1962. 

Dr.  Eaton  was  the  author  of  several 
books  on  aspects  of  art  and  handicrafts, 
and  of  at  least  one  book  in  another  field. 
This  was  The  Oregon  System  of  Direct 
Legislation,  written  while  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Oregon  House  of  Representatives. 

Born  in  Oregon  in  1878,  Allen  Eaton 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Oregon 
in  1902;  in  1938  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  him  by 
the  same  university;  and  in  1955  Berea 
College,  in  Kentucky,  conferred  on  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters.  Another  citation  was  conferred 
on  him  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  1959,  “In  recognition  of 
outstanding  services  in  the  preservation, 
encouragement  and  development  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  of  the  American  Indian.” 

The  citation  from  the  University  of  Or¬ 
egon  concisely  revealed  the  unique  con¬ 
tribution  he  had  made  to  his  fellow  men: 
“In  recognition  of  his  foresight  and  cour¬ 
age  as  legislator,  citizen  and  public  servant, 


ALLEN  H.  EATON 


his  tireless  endeavor  in  promoting  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  beauty  in  art  and  creative 
craftsmanship,  and  his  sympathetic  and 
enlightened  understanding  of  the  vital  con¬ 
tributions  which  foreign-born  citizens  have 
made  to  the  culture  and  civilization  of 
America.” 

Subsequent  to  that  time  Dr.  Eaton  was 
active  in  innumerable  organizations  in 
which  his  genius  found  expression,  and 
served  in  innumerable  instances  in  the  ca- 
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pacity  of  national  and  international  con¬ 
sultant  and  director  of  surveys  related  to 
handicrafts  and  rural  art,  and  as  lecturer, 
organizer  and  special  director  of  exhibits 
and  expositions  concerned  with  arts  and 
crafts  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  memorial  service  was  held  December 
12  at  the  Ethical  Culture  Society,  New 
York.  Dr.  Eaton  is  survived  by  two  daugh¬ 
ters  and  a  brother. 

THOMAS  D.  CUTSFORTH 

The  most  often-quoted  author  in  the  en¬ 
tire  field  of  blindness  is  Thomas  D.  Cuts- 
forth,  whose  The  Blind  in  School  and  Soci¬ 
ety,  written  in  1933,  is  still  basic  as  source 
material  for  students  seeking  to  under¬ 
stand  the  effects  of  blindness  on  the  human 
personality.  Dr.  Cutsforth  died  on  No¬ 
vember  30,  1962,  in  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  Cutsforth  was  a  native  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Born  there  in  1893,  he  moved  with 
his  family  to  Oregon  in  1900.  Four  years 
later  he  was  blinded,  and  from  1905  to 
1912  he  attended  the  Oregon  School  for 
the  Blind. 

After  graduation  from  public  high 
school  he  entered  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  where  he  received  the  B.A.  degree  in 
1918  and  the  M.A.  degree  in  1923.  For 
two  years  after  graduating  from  the  uni¬ 
versity  he  was  a  teacher  in  a  public  high 
school,  and  for  five  years,  until  1928,  he 
was  an  instructor  in  psychology  at  the 
University  of  Oregon. 

With  deep  insight  and  rugged  honesty 
Thomas  Cutsforth  pursued  his  psycholog¬ 
ical  studies  as  a  research  fellow  with  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council,  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts;  as  a  research  professor 


THOMAS  D.  CUTSFORTH 


under  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  where 
he  also  received  his  doctorate  in  1930; 
and  as  a  diplomate  in  clinical  psychology, 
American  Board  of  Examiners  in  Profes¬ 
sional  Psychology,  in  1949.  From  1936  to 
1959  Dr.  Cutsforth  was  a  clinical  psychol¬ 
ogist,  practicing  in  Los  Angeles. 

Besides  the  book  for  which  he  is  best 
known  and  which  has  been  published  in 
several  editions,  Dr.  Cutsforth  also  lec¬ 
tured  vigorously  and  wrote  a  number  of 
monographs  and  more  than  a  score  of 
articles  in  scientific  journals  and  publica¬ 
tions. 

Dr.  Cutsforth  leaves  his  widow,  Margery 
Cutsforth,  whom  he  married  in  1928. 
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Foundation  for  the  Blind  since  1928. 
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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'it  can  not  be  done7 
it  was  done." 

— Helen  Keller 


‘Blind  Persons  as  Teachers 


This  report,  issued  in  February  1963,  is  the  work  of  a  committee  on 
employment  of  blind  persons  in  the  teaching  profession  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  We  present  it  here 
because  we  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to  all  who  are  concerned  in 
the  employment  of  blind  teachers  in  public  school  systems. 

STATEMENT  OF  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  RELATING  TO  THE  TRAINING  AND 
PLACEMENT  OF  BLIND  PERSONS  IN  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION 


Blindness  does  not  necessarily  constitute 
a  bar  to  the  ability  of  qualified  and  well- 
trained  persons  to  perform  satisfactorily  as 
teachers  in  the  public  school  systems  of 
the  state. 

Since  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  all  grades  throughout  the  state  and 
nation,  it  is  especially  important  at  this  time 
to  break  down  stereotypes  of  resistance  and 
erroneous  attitudes  towards  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  blind  teachers  which  severely  limit 
this  potential  avenue  of  recruitment.  The 
proven  ability  of  many  qualified  blind 
teachers  definitely  indicates  the  feasibility 
as  well  as  the  desirability  of  expanding  the 
employment  opportunities  which  already 
exist  at  the  college  levels,  to  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  programs. 

Those  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
training  blind  persons  in  their  role  as 
teachers  must  be  fully  aware  of  their  deep 
obligation  and  responsibility  to  help  blind 
students  to  attain  well  adjusted  and  inte¬ 
grated  personalities,  as  well  as  to  have  the 
fullest  possible  academic  background.  Po¬ 
tential  blind  teachers  must  learn  to  function 
as  independently  and  with  as  little  incon¬ 
venience  to  those  around  them  as  is  hu¬ 
manly  possible.  Social  and  personal  adjust¬ 
ment  is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  higher 
academic  training.  If  this  adjustment  has 
not  been  successfully  accomplished  prior  to 
the  initiation  of  the  higher  level  of  training, 


then  it  must  go  on  concurrently  until  it  is 
achieved.  Social  adjustment  is  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  skill  in  travel  and  communication. 

There  must  be  a  sense  of  dedication  to 
the  chosen  profession,  a  true  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor,  an  ability  to  act  responsibly  in  trying 
situations,  courage,  persistency  and  good 
health. 

Just  as  for  sighted  teachers  a  quick 
imagination,  a  sense  of  personal  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  an  awareness  of  the  sensitivities 
and  problems  of  others  is  required. 

Blind  persons,  as  other  handicapped  per¬ 
sons,  must  recognize  that  any  incidental  or 
extraordinary  expenses  stemming  from 
their  impairment,  including  those  related 
to  the  job,  are  personal  and  must  be  met 
individually. 

Assuming  that  the  potential  blind  teacher 
has  these  personal  qualities  and  attitudes, 
he  must  in  addition  be  prepared  to  meet  ob¬ 
stacles  and  resistance  which  will  confront 
him  from  many  sources.  One  of  these  ob¬ 
stacles  will  be  a  constantly  changing  faculty 
and  parent-student  body  to  whom  he  must 
relate.  Also,  ingenuity,  understanding  and 
patience  are  essential  in  establishing  rapport 
and  the  respect  of  the  student  body  which 
are  required  in  the  maintenance  of  disci¬ 
pline.  In  addition,  he  assumes  personal 
responsibility  for  studying,  research,  par¬ 
ticipation  in  extra-curricular  activities  and 
special  assignments  related  to  the  teaching 
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profession,  such  as  cafeteria  duty,  study 
hall,  home  room  supervision  and  play¬ 
ground  duties. 

Only  persons  who  have  maintained  top 
grade  academic  achievement  records  and 
who  have  acquired  the  level  of  personal  ad¬ 
justment  essential  to  the  teaching  field  out¬ 
lined  above  should  be  considered  for  field 
teaching  assignments  or  final  placement. 


The  barring  of  such  qualified  blind  per¬ 
sons  from  the  teaching  profession  solely  on 
the  grounds  of  blindness  represents  a  most 
serious  and  unjustified  discrimination  since 
it  does  not  allow  these  persons  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  demonstrate  their  individual  abil¬ 
ities  and  to  make  their  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  strengthening  of  the  educational 
programs  of  our  state  and  nation. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


Q.  How  does  the  blind  teacher  cope  with 
discipline? 

A.  The  discipline  problem  itself  is  no  dif¬ 
ferent  for  a  blind  teacher  than  for  any 
other  teacher.  In  a  well  conducted  class 
where  significant,  meaningful  teaching 
takes  place  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the 
students,  the  problem  of  discipline  is  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum.  Every  good  teacher 
has  his  own  individual  method  of  main¬ 
taining  discipline  in  his  class.  Naturally, 
the  methods  used  by  a  blind  person  may 
necessarily  differ  from  those  of  the  sighted 
teacher.  Nevertheless,  the  ultimate  result  is 
the  same. 

For  example,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term,  the  blind  teacher  is  particularly  care¬ 
ful  to  set  up  good  rapport  with  the  class  and 
to  work  out  little  techniques  of  student  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  blind  teacher’s  awareness 
of  the  class  as  a  whole  at  all  times  and  the 
asking  of  significant  questions  of  particular 
students  from  time  to  time  will  help  to  keep 
the  class  alert  and  eager  but  regular  in  their 
behavioral  patterns.  Group  control  through 
group  pressure  from  the  students’  own  peer 
group  when  one  of  the  group  is  “out-of¬ 
line”  is  most  effective.  Group  standards  are, 
of  course,  to  a  large  degree  dependent  on 
the  attitude  and  standards  cultivated  by 
the  teacher.  Discipline  then  follows  the 
same  route  with  the  blind  teacher  that  it 
does  with  the  sighted  teacher:  from  the 
authority  of  the  teacher,  to  group  control 
or  discipline  which  will,  with  maturity,  de¬ 
velop  into  self-discipline. 

Q.  How  does  the  blind  teacher  handle  test¬ 
ing? 


A.  In  administering  a  test  the  blind  teacher, 
by  use  of  braille,  can  read  general  test 
instructions  and  clarify  any  points  that  are 
in  need  of  clarification.  Some  teachers  use 
the  method  of  leaving  empty  seats  between 
children  who  take  the  same  test,  or  use  two 
forms  of  the  same  test  which  enables  chil¬ 
dren  sitting  beside  each  other  to  be  working 
on  different  forms.  Cheating  on  a  blind 
teacher  would  obviously  have  great  psy¬ 
chological  exposure  to  censure  by  fellow 
students.  This  may  be  a  factor  in  dampen¬ 
ing  the  temptation  to  cheat  although  it  will 
not  stop  cheating  entirely. 

It  is  for  this  reason  many  teachers  use 
sighted  assistants  in  proctoring  and  grading 
examinations.  The  sighted  assistants  may  be 
personally  employed  readers  or  students. 
The  student,  however,  should  not  be  a 
member  of  the  class  taking  the  examination 
and  preferably  should  be  in  a  higher  class. 
The  sighted  reader  may  read  the  answers 
with  no  interpretations  as  part  of  the  scor¬ 
ing  process  with  the  blind  teacher.  The 
teacher  must  know  exactly  what  he  wants, 
what  the  pupils  should  be  doing  and  what 
their  performance  should  be.  In  this  way 
he  can  pick  out  individual  weaknesses  and 
work  on  these  areas. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  techniques 
which  have  been  used  successfully  by  blind 
teachers. 

Q.  How  does  the  teacher  handle  black¬ 
board  work? 

A.  The  use  of  the  blackboard  by  the  blind 
teacher  is  not  necessarily  essential  in 
actual  practice.  As  an  alternative,  the 
teacher  can  appoint  a  blackboard  monitor. 
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The  monitor  can  be  appointed  on  a  weekly 
basis  from  those  students  who  show  most 
improvements  in  handwriting  and  spelling. 
The  student  then  is  the  teacher’s  represent¬ 
ative  at  the  blackboard  and  is  asked  to  con¬ 
struct  diagrams,  work  out  a  formula  or 
equation  or  other  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  blind  teacher.  This  approach  has 
the  added  advantage  of  further  involving 
students  in  the  total  class  structure. 

Blind  teachers  often  use  the  technique  of 
having  students  put  their  homework  on  the 
board  and  explain  it  as  they  go  along. 
Student  reaction  will  generally  apprise  the 
teacher  of  any  errors.  Many  blind  teachers 
make  use  of  previously  prepared  charts  or 
diagrams  as  supplementation  to  their  black¬ 
board  work. 

The  effective  use  of  the  blackboard  by  a 
blind  teacher,  however,  depends  on  the 
teacher’s  own  ingenuity.  The  same  can  be 
said  of  the  sighted  teacher.  Naturally,  the 
blackboard  is  normally  used  more  by 
the  sighted  than  by  the  blind  teacher.  If 
the  blind  teacher  orients  the  students  to  his 
own  blackboard  techniques,  student  ac¬ 
ceptance  will  come  readily.  He  can  print  if 
he  is  not  comfortable  writing  script.  Using 
one  of  his  fingers  as  a  point  of  reference  in 
writing,  or  using  a  crack  or  blackboard 
junction,  is  helpful.  Finger  spanning  for 
spacing  lines  operates  as  a  guide  in  black¬ 
board  writing.  Many  blind  teachers  have 
mastered  writing  skill  and  its  application 
in  the  classroom. 

Q.  How  does  the  blind  teacher  handle 
everyday  teaching  methods? 

A.  The  performance  of  the  blind  teacher 
in  the  use  of  techniques  and  methods  in 
the  classroom  is  not  a  great  deal  different 
from  that  of  his  sighted  colleague.  He  will 
use  lectures,  discussion,  drill,  flash  cards, 
charts,  sound  recordings,  student  reports, 
film  and  film  strips,  except  that  he  will 
probably  use  a  sighted  assistant  or  a  student 
in  the  latter  activity.  Lecturing  from  his 
notes,  just  as  any  sighted  teacher  would 
lecture  or  guide  a  discussion,  is  a  simple 
technique  for  the  blind  teacher.  Sometimes 


blind  teachers  memorize  their  notes  al¬ 
though  this  is  not  essential. 

Q.  How  does  the  blind  teacher  keep  rec¬ 
ords  and  do  all  the  necessary  clerical 
work? 

A.  Meeting  the  clerical  requirements  of  the 
job  is  not  necessarily  a  matter  of  20/20 
visual  acuity,  but  a  matter  of  the  personal¬ 
ity,  ingenuity  and  ability  of  the  teacher. 
Where  sight  is  essential,  the  blind  teacher 
may  use  a  personally  employed  reader,  a 
wife  or  husband,  as  the  case  may  be,  or 
an  older  student.  An  upper  grade  student 
from  the  high  school,  a  member  of  the  Fu¬ 
ture  Teachers  of  America  or  a  member  of 
the  speech  and  dramatics  class,  can  per¬ 
form  the  necessary  visual  tasks  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher.  The  money 
earned  in  this  capacity  is  an  incentive  for 
capable  students  to  take  such  positions.  It 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  this  ex¬ 
pense  is  borne  by  the  teacher  and  is  not  a 
cost  to  the  school. 

Attendance  can  be  kept  with  accuracy 
in  braille  and  transferred  to  the  register 
by  the  teacher’s  reader.  The  reader  may 
also  spend  the  valuable  hours  after  school 
reading  assignments,  posting  grades  on  re¬ 
port  cards  and  reading  whatever  other  ma¬ 
terial  may  have  reached  the  teacher’s 
desk  during  the  day. 

The  blind  teacher  can  easily  keep  seat¬ 
ing  charts  in  braille  and  have  the  children 
occupy  the  same  seats  all  the  time.  A  copy 
of  this  can  be  typed  by  the  teacher  for  the 
benefit  of  substitutes.  Lesson  plans  also 
can  be  brailled  and  typed. 

Q.  How  could  a  blind  teacher  handle  such 
special  chores  as  cafeteria  duty  and 
playground  duty? 

A.  Again,  the  answer  to  these  situations  is 
organization  and  planning.  In  cafeteria 
duty  an  effective  method  is  using  a  host  or 
hostess  at  each  table.  The  host  or  hostess, 
usually  an  upper  classman,  considers  this 
responsible  assignment  a  privilege.  When 
entering  or  leaving  the  cafeteria,  the  hosts 
see  that  tables  are  filled  or  pupils  dismissed 
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in  order  of  location.  They  supervise  dis¬ 
missal,  replace  broken  straws  or  dropped 
silverware,  identify  and  report  any  acci¬ 
dents  and  see  that  the  children  at  each 
table  leave  both  the  table  and  floor  in  a 
tidy  condition. 

Good  organization  is  also  necessary 
when  the  blind  teacher  has  playground 
duty.  He  must  plan  his  games  well  ahead, 
know  his  children  thoroughly  and  be  able 
to  travel  independently.  He  can  use  student 
body  officers  in  the  playground  but  he  must 
be  the  person  in  charge  of  the  situation. 
By  knowing  all  his  children — the  noisy 
ones  and  the  quiet  ones,  the  quarrelsome 
and  the  meek,  the  extroverts  and  the  in¬ 
troverts,  he  will  be  able  to  allow  them 
all  full  participation  in  the  activities. 

Q.  Should  the  teacher  discuss  his  own 
blindness? 

A.  The  answer  is  yes.  The  first  day  the 
teacher  meets  with  his  class  he  should 
make  reference  to  the  fact  that  he  cannot 
see.  Frank  and  open  discussion  of  his 
visual  impairment  should  be  encouraged 
as  it  will  satisfy  the  questions  that  may  be 
in  the  minds  of  the  children.  They  will  ac¬ 
cept  and  undoubtedly  go  even  further,  for 
they  are  children  and  not  obsessed  by  the 
stereotypes  met  in  adults. 

Q.  How  does  the  blind  teacher  deal  with 
the  concern  of  parents? 

A.  The  blind  teacher  must  face  this  prob¬ 
lem  exactly  as  it  is  faced  by  any 
teacher.  As  he  gains  the  confidence  and  re¬ 
spect  of  his  pupils  he  will  automatically 
gain  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  par¬ 
ents.  Specific  problems  can  be  handled 
personally  on  an  individual  basis.  After 
school  hours  the  blind  teacher’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  community  activities,  social  func¬ 
tions  and  the  like  will  give  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  acquaint  his  fellow  citizens 
with  the  possibility  of  normalcy  in  full 
participation  by  a  person  without  sight. 

Q.  How  about  mobility — will  the  blind 
person  be  able  to  get  around  the 
grounds  and  the  building? 


A.  Only  those  persons  who  have  acquired 
a  high  level  of  personal  adjustment 
should  be  considered  for  teaching  assign¬ 
ments.  Inasmuch  as  mobility  is  an  essential 
aspect  of  personal  adjustment  for  a  blind 
person,  all  visually  handicapped  persons 
applying  for  teaching  positions  would  be 
capable,  independent  travelers. 

Most  blind  persons  use  canes  as  an  aid 
in  travel;  some  use  guide  dogs.  If  the  guide 
dog  is  used,  the  dog  would  be  kept  under 
the  teacher’s  desk  while  in  the  classroom, 
or  unobtrusively  beside  its  master  during 
faculty  meetings,  in  the  cafeteria,  or 
wherever  else  the  blind  person  may  need 
to  be  in  performance  of  his  professional  or 
social  obligations. 

The  blind  teacher  will  orient  himself  to 
the  building  and  grounds  prior  to  assum¬ 
ing  his  classroom  responsibilities.  This 
means  he  will  spend  his  own  time  learning 
routes  to  classrooms,  the  office,  the  gym, 
the  cafeteria,  the  rest  rooms,  etc. 

Q.  What  does  the  blind  teacher  do  during 
fire  drills? 

A.  Every  school  has  carefully  drawn  plans 
and  instructions  for  faculty  members 
during  fire  drills.  Each  faculty  member 
has  specific  responsibilities  for  organizing 
his  class  for  emergencies  and  guiding  chil¬ 
dren  out  of  the  building  safely,  quietly  and 
quickly.  The  blind  teacher  can  easily  mem¬ 
orize  these  instructions.  His  role  need  not 
be  different  than  any  of  his  colleagues. 

Q.  How  would  hiring  a  blind  teacher  affect 
insurance  costs  and  the  liability  of  the 
school  district? 

A.  The  employment  of  a  blind  teacher 
would  in  no  way  affect  the  rate  for 
liability  insurance  to  any  school  district. 
There  are  in  New  York  State  two  laws 
concerned  with  protecting  teachers  against 
suit  (Section  2560  of  the  New  York  State 
Education  Law,  applying  to  cities  having 
1,000,000  or  more  population;  Section 
3023  of  the  New  York  State  Education 
Law,  applying  to  cities  with  a  population 
of  less  than  1,000,000).  These  laws  apply 
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equally  to  all  persons  teaching  in  the  school 
districts  and  the  rate  for  insurance  would 
not  be  affected  because  of  blindness. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  give  specific  privileges 
to  blind  teachers  that  may  not  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  other  teachers 
A.  A  blind  teacher  will  not  expect,  nor 
should  he  expect,  any  special  considera¬ 


tion  from  his  administrators.  He  expects  no 
more  concessions  than  are  made  adminis¬ 
tratively  to  any  of  the  teaching  staff.  A 
blind  teacher,  like  his  sighted  colleagues, 
is  expected  to  contribute,  produce  and 
compete.  He  is  aware  that  he  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  to  succeed  in  this  profession  unless 
he  enters  the  job  sufficiently  equipped  and 
motivated  to  do  so. 
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mobility  orientors 


Professional  specialists  in  ?nobility  and  orientation 
instruction  (peripatology) ,  will  be  available  for 
employment  this  fall ,  on  completion  of  graduate 
training. 

PERSONNEL  REFERRAL  SERVICE 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

1 5  West  1 6th  St.,  New  York  1 1,  N.  Y. 
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Standards  for  a  Comprehensive 
Camping  Program  with  Blind  Adults  — 

a  Point  of  View 


ROBERT  PRUGER 


The  rapidly  growing  interest  in  camp¬ 
ing  and  other  vacation  opportunities  for 
visually  handicapped  persons  is  as  gratify¬ 
ing  as  it  was  inevitable.  The  precise  nature 
of  this  gratification  and  inevitability,  how¬ 
ever,  may  easily  and  understandably  escape 
those  whose  efforts  have  been  focussed  on 
the  more  firmly  established  and  better 
known  services.  In  presenting  a  detailed  re¬ 
view  of  one  social  agency  offering  vacation 
facilities  to  blind  persons,  the  hope  is  to  ad¬ 
vance  an  understanding  of  the  vast  possibil¬ 
ities  for  rendering  useful  and  needed  serv¬ 
ice  to  blind  persons  through  a  high  standard 
camping  program. 

Vacation  Camp  for  the  Blind  operates 
its  primary  facility  on  a  forty-acre  tract 
just  outside  Spring  Valley,  New  York,  a 
forty-five-minute  drive  from  Manhattan. 
The  site  has  been  used  for  its  current  pur¬ 
pose  for  the  past  twelve  years;  during  that 
period  the  number  served  each  summer  has 
grown  from  about  two  hundred  to  more 
than  one  thousand,  and  on  some  occasions 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  accommodate 
all  the  people  who  have  wanted  to  attend. 

The  camper  group  includes  blind  adults 
ranging  in  age  from  the  twenties  to  the 
nineties,  the  majority  being  between  twenty- 
five  and  fifty-nine  years  old.  Differentiated 
housing  facilities  make  it  possible  to  accept 
single  persons,  couples,  and  family  groups, 
though  it  is  the  first  group  that  is  statisti¬ 
cally  dominant.  An  all-day  nursery  school 
for  young  children  of  blind  parents  (plus 
easily  arranged  evening  baby-sitting  serv¬ 
ices)  allow  parents  to  involve  themselves  in 

Mr.  Prugcr,  now  with  the  Mobilisation  for  Youth 
Training  Department  in  New  York  City  was,  at  the 
time  of  writing  this  article,  the  program  director  at 
Vacation  Camp  for  the  Blind,  Spring  Valley,  New 
York. 


the  adult  programs  as  deeply  and  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  desired. 

While  some  of  the  campers  seem  to  have 
achieved  a  measure  of  economic  security, 
the  greater  number  belong  to  a  most  de¬ 
prived  group  whose  financial  and  emotional 
resources  are  severely  strained  by  delayed 
or  lost  social  security  and  Department  of 
Welfare  checks,  clothing  or  furniture  that 
needs  replacing,  and  the  normal,  relentless 
increases  in  the  cost  of  daily  living.  Many 
members  of  this  group  have  been  living 
under  these  conditions  for  most  of  their 
lives. 

Ethnically,  the  camper  group  is  quite 
mixed.  While  Jewish  persons  have  always 
been  the  largest  single  group,  their  majority 
has  steadily  declined.  The  Negro  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  camp  varies  between  10  and  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  camper  population 
during  the  course  of  the  summer.  (The 
most  recent  statistics  indicate  the  total 
camper  group  to  be  approximately  43  per 
cent  Jewish,  30  per  cent  Catholic,  22  per 
cent  Protestant,  and  5  per  cent  of  unknown 
denomination.) 

With  the  preceding  serving  as  intro¬ 
duction,  it  becomes  both  possible  and 
necessary  to  examine  how  the  specifics  of 
intake  procedures,  staff  training,  program, 
auxiliary  services,  and  philosophy  are  de¬ 
liberately  used  to  serve  the  agency’s  pri¬ 
mary  purpose,  that  of  assisting  blind  adults 
reach  toward  psychological,  economic,  and 
cultural  well-being  through  its  primary 
service ,  that  of  offering  summer  vacation 
experiences. 

Intake  Procedures 

However  else  it  may  be  stated,  the  in- 
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take  process  at  any  social  agency  primarily 
serves  the  purpose  of  providing  the  agency 
with  the  information  it  needs  to  determine 
the  eligibility  and  advisability  of  accepting 
a  given  client.  Sometimes  overlooked  is  the 
fact  that  it  also  serves  as  the  applicant’s  op¬ 
portunity  to  determine  whether  or  not  he 
will  advance  his  own  interests  by  using  the 
agency’s  service.  The  choice  to  attend  and 
use  parts  of  the  program,  however,  does 
not  imply  the  agreement  to  remain  emo¬ 
tionally  open  to  the  agency’s  purpose  in 
offering  that  program.  More  precisely, 
many  handicapped  persons,  so  much  of 
whose  lives  revolve  around  agencies  and 
institutions,  come  well  insulated  against 
them,  their  personnel,  and  their  necessarily 
bureaucratic  structures.  The  intake  period 
then  is  a  crucial  one  in  which  both  social 
agency  and  handicapped  client  make  the 
important  decision  to  accept  or  reject  each 
other. 

The  professional  procedures  used  during 
the  intake  interview  are  the  agency’s  first 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  active  side 
of  its  concern  for  the  client  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  he  perceives  and  faces  as  he  applies 
for  agency  service.  At  Vacation  Camp  for 
the  Blind  the  following  are  features  of  the 
intake  process  which,  it  is  felt,  are  born  of 
the  above  understanding: 

1 )  Intake  cards  are  completed  for  each 
applicant.  These  cards  hold  the  record  of 
trip,  dormitory  and  table  placements  for 
every  year  spent  at  camp.  Experience  in¬ 
dicates  that  a  blind  camper,  once  having 
worked  out  the  features  of  his  room  and 
its  location  in  relation  to  other  rooms  and 
places,  prefers  the  same  room  again.  Simi¬ 
lar  considerations  generally  determine 
choice  of  dining  room  table.  Should  a 
camper  attend  ten  summers  in  a  row,  or 
only  two  or  three  over  a  ten-year  period, 
he  will  be  offered  the  reservations  he 
sampled  or  used  during  any  of  his  previous 
stays. 

While  not  an  immediately  obvious  value 
of  this  service,  intake  cards  so  maintained 
also  allow  campers  the  choice  of  room¬ 


mate  and  dining  table  companions.  This 
provides  for  the  camper,  from  the  time  of 
his  application  to  the  time  of  his  arrival  at 
camp,  the  comfort  that  comes  from  know¬ 
ing  that  he  will  meet  old  friends  when  he 
first  goes  to  his  room  or  answers  the  first 
dinner  bell.  Such  a  system,  of  course,  in¬ 
volves  a  very  substantial  amount  of  staff 
time,  as  numerous  conflicting  choices  are 
inevitably  registered.  The  agency  assumes 
this  burden  out  of  its  belief  that  clients’ 
needs  hold  greater  priority  than  adminis¬ 
trative  convenience. 

2)  Help  is  offered  in  solving  the  many 
problems  that  arise  directly  as  a  result  of 
vacation  planning.  Children’s  camps  are 
found  for  those  youngsters  too  old  to  ac¬ 
company  their  parents  on  vacation.  Letters 
are  sent  in  behalf  of  Department  of  Welfare 
clients  who  need  special  clothing  allotments 
to  cover  their  camping  needs.  Individual 
and  unique  difficulties  are  met  as  they  arise, 
following  the  agency’s  policy  of  making 
summer  vacations  as  accessible  as  possible 
to  all  applicants. 

3 )  Staff  members  stand  ready  to  conduct 
the  necessary  intake  interviews  in  the 
homes  of  applicants  unable  to  visit  the  city 
office.  While  the  majority  of  campers 
neither  request  nor  need  this,  such  agency 
readiness  to  extend  itself  has  resulted  in 
significant  numbers  of  vacations  for  blind 
persons  who,  for  reasons  of  lethargy,  resig¬ 
nation  to  the  Gonfines  of  their  handicap,  or 
severe  physical  disability,  would  otherwise 
have  been  denied  or  would  have  denied 
themselves  summer  vacations.  The  known 
value  of  this  service  to  blind  adults  would 
have  Vacation  Camp  for  the  Blind  risk 
what  is  only  the  possibility  of  an  unneces¬ 
sary  home  visit  to  insure  the  fact  that  the 
service  reaches  every  interested  applicant. 

4)  Every  effort  is  made  to  spare  appli¬ 
cants  the  painful  experience  of  having  to 
prove  what  are  in  most  cases  their  stringent 
financial  limitations.  During  the  intake  in¬ 
terview  applicants  are  told  of  the  agency’s 
fee  policy,  which  leaves  to  the  applicant  the 
responsibility  for  determining  the  amount 
he  can  contribute  toward  the  cost  of  his 
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vacation.  Aside  from  the  ease  this  policy 
allows,  experience  indicates  that  those  who 
may  treat  this  responsibility  lightly  are  at 
least  balanced,  if  not  overly  so,  by  those 
who  make  significant  sacrifices  to  discharge 
it  seriously. 

5)  Intake  interviews  are  generally  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  commitments  that  the 
agency  and  the  applicant  make  to  each 
other — dates  by  which  to  expect  certain 
letters;  questions  raised  at  the  interview  to 
be  answered  later;  reservations  to  be  con¬ 
firmed,  etc.  The  intake  period  offers  the 
agency  the  first  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
to  clients  that  they  may  depend  upon,  and 
trust  in  whatever  promises  staff  members 
make,  whether  these  commitments  be  made 
explicitly  or  tacitly,  whether  they  be  around 
the  most  significant  points  or  mere  trivia. 
This  confidence  grows  as  it  is  continuously 
demonstrated  at  camp  itself,  but  it  achieves 
its  first  conscious  expression  at  the  intake 
interview.  The  essential  point  is  that  the 
worker  earns  the  camper’s  confidence  not 
only  by  the  high  professional  purposes  he 
feels,  but  also  by  the  conscious,  consistent 
effort  he  demonstrates  in  meeting  his  ex¬ 
pressed  obligations  to  the  camper. 

The  intake  process  at  Vacation  Camp 
is  able  to  present  and  preserve  an  efficient, 
uniform,  predetermined  agency  picture  to 
applicants  because  it  is  entirely  and  di¬ 
rectly  conducted  by  three  full-time  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  professional  staff.  Because  the 
majority  of  camper  contacts  during  the 
summer  will  be  with  the  younger,  less  ex¬ 
perienced  counselors,  the  staff  training  pro¬ 
gram  conducted  for  eight  days  prior  to  the 
arrival  of  the  first  campers  is  the  next 
vehicle  of  agency  purpose  to  examine. 

Staff  Training 

Approximately  twenty-five  staff  members 
are  hired  to  work  with  the  200  campers 
who  will  be  at  camp  at  any  one  time.  While 
the  salary  range  is  generous  enough  to  en¬ 
able  the  camp  to  attract  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  experienced,  mature  persons,  very 
few  have  had  prior  opportunities  to  work 
with  handicapped  adults.  Even  those  with 


one  or  more  years  of  training  at  graduate 
schools  of  social  work  lack  the  long-term 
connection  with  the  problems  of  poverty, 
blindness,  and  social  deprivation  out  of 
which  the  agency  derives  so  much  of  its 
purpose  and  point  of  view. 

The  individual  training  sessions  are  con¬ 
ducted  as  discussion  or  workshop  groups — 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  content. 
Workshops  are  used  to  give  staff  practical 
experience  in  each  of  the  program  activities 
so  that  the  pace,  duration,  instructive  meth¬ 
ods,  and  creative  possibilities  appropriate 
to  each  individual  activity  and  its  blind  par¬ 
ticipants  become  as  familiar  to  the  staff 
member  as  his  interest,  intelligence,  and 
commitment  allow. 

The  group  discussion  format  is  used  to 
familiarize  staff  with  the  details  of  the  var¬ 
ious  kinds  of  visual  handicaps,  the  nature 
of  the  campers  they  will  be  serving  and, 
most  important,  the  specific,  concrete  ways 
in  which  counselors  may  contribute  to,  and 
helpfully  affect,  the  lives  of  campers, 
thereby  giving  life  and  substance  to  the  de¬ 
fined,  stated  agency  purpose.  At  these 
meetings  staff  members  are  first  exposed 
to  the  strong  social  services  orientation  of 
the  agency.  At  the  same  time  they  are  as¬ 
sured  of  the  willingness  of  the  full-time 
staff  to  spend  most  of  the  post-camp  season 
following  up  the  needs  and  interests  re¬ 
vealed  by  campers  concerning  cane,  guide 
dog,  and  braille  training;  talking  books; 
low  vision  lenses;  aids  and  appliances; 
apartment  finding;  Department  of  Welfare 
and  social  security  benefits;  home  visiting; 
recreation  services;  clinic  visits;  and  family 
or  individual  counseling.  Counselors  are 
authorized  to  commit  the  agency  to  help 
any  camper  with  any  need  he  chooses 
to  confide — afterwards  the  full-time  staff 
will  determine  the  best  way  to  interpret  and 
help  meet  the  need.  While  this  demands  a 
significant  degree  of  trust  from  the  newly 
hired  summer  staff,  it  is  hoped  that  early 
experiences  with  returning  campers  will 
quickly  supply  the  anecdotal  material 
needed  to  make  this  trust  seem  less  bur¬ 
densome.  Ideally,  this  same  anecdotal  ma- 
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terial  supports  and  makes  more  personal 
the  glimmerings  of  commitment  to  service 
and  agency  purpose  first  felt  during  the 
staff  training  sessions. 

Program 

Whatever  Vacation  Camp  for  the  Blind 
has  been  in  the  past,  and  whichever  di¬ 
rections  it  may  choose  for  its  future  growth, 
there  is  little  doubt  among  its  board,  staff, 
or  camper  group  that  its  primary  raison 
d'etre  has  been  and  always  will  be  its  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  program.  However  other  ex¬ 
pressed  needs  may  vary  from  camper  to 
camper,  it  is  through  the  program  that 
these  needs  become  known,  and  for  the 
program  that  campers  first  make  applica¬ 
tion. 

The  accumulated  experiences  of  many 
summers  of  camping,  however,  could  not 
possibly  be  included  here;  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  in  its  planning,  execution,  and  evalua¬ 
tion  is  too  extensive.  A  summary  of  ran¬ 
domly  selected,  related  points  may  suffice  to 
reveal  its  nature  and  tone: 

1 )  The  great  variety  of  age,  adjustment 
to  disability,  and  backgrounds  of  the 
camper  group  make  variety  an  essential 
feature  of  the  program.  In  the  course  of 
any  three-  or  four-day  period,  most  of  the 
following  activities  will  probably  take 
place,  and  some  every  day:  athletics  (base¬ 
ball,  swimming,  fishing,  rowing,  archery, 
field  events,  miniature  golf,  use  of  exercise 
equipment,  outdoor  bowling);  mass  activ¬ 
ities  (square  dancing,  social  dancing,  camp¬ 
fire  program,  theater  group  production, 
guest  speaker,  folk  concert,  trip  to  West 
Point  or  some  other  place  of  interest); 
formal  group  activity  (newspaper  reading, 
discussion,  literary  reading,  gospel  singing, 
review  and  discussion  of  a  Broadway  musi¬ 
cal,  chorus,  cracker  barrel  sessions);  in¬ 
formal  group  activity  (trips  to  a  local  bowl¬ 
ing  alley  or  restaurant,  synagogue  and 
church  visits,  dormitory  parties,  cook-outs, 
walks  on  and  off  the  grounds,  porch  sing¬ 
ing);  individual  activity  (cane  and  braille 
instruction,  use  of  canteen  and  lounge,  let¬ 


ter  writing  with  staff  assistance,  script  in¬ 
struction,  arts  and  crafts,  instruction  in  use 
of  cutlery,  cosmetics,  dress,  and  other 
items  of  individual  concern). 

2)  Camp  programming  has  been  di¬ 
rected  more  and  more  toward  small  group 
activity  and  away  from  mass  activity.  While 
certain  of  the  mass-attended  programs  have 
genuine  entertainment  merit  (theater  group 
productions,  folk  concerts,  guest  speakers), 
such  programs  offer  little  expressive  out¬ 
let  for  blind  adult  campers,  most  of  whom 
show  a  significant  loss  of  social  vitality  in¬ 
duced  by  their  visual  handicap.  Even  the 
most  successful  mass  activities  are  marked 
by  the  disturbing,  somnolent  pattern  of  a 
herding  ingress,  two  or  three  hours  of  pas¬ 
sivity  broken  only  by  occasional  clapping 
on  cue,  and  a  herding  egress.  This  pattern, 
so  typical  of  such  institutional  program¬ 
ming  for  blind  persons,  substantially  viti¬ 
ates  whatever  values  may  be  in  the  content 
of  the  program. 

3)  All  programs,  formal  and  informal, 
are  offered  for  participation  on  an  entirely 
voluntary  basis.  Of  course,  counselors  must 
remain  sensitively  attuned  to  those  campers 
who  would  benefit  from  varying  degrees 
of  encouragement,  but  equally  important 
is  the  campers’  right  to  withold  their  par¬ 
ticipation  from  any  and  all  activities.  Ex¬ 
perience  indicates  that  campers  too  often 
attend  unwanted  programs  out  of  a  mis¬ 
construed  sense  of  obligation  to  the  agency. 
Program  activities  must  stand  or  fall  on 
their  own  merits;  misplaced  feelings  of 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  campers  cannot  re¬ 
lieve  the  agency  of  its  responsibility  to  re¬ 
main  dynamically  aware  of  needed  pro¬ 
gram  innovation. 

4)  The  place  of  the  design,  layout  and 
individual  features  of  the  physical  setting 
in  program  effectiveness  is  as  easy  to  over¬ 
look  as  it  is  crucial  to  the  issue.  Certain 
installations  make  important  program  activ¬ 
ities  possible.  Without  guide  rails,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  blind  adults  would  maintain  the 
same  shuffling  tension  that  many  of  them 
experience  every  time  they  walk  a  city 
street.  Within  a  day  or  two,  with  the  aid 
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of  guide  rails,  even  the  newest  camper  is 
able  to  walk  with  security  to  any  part  of 
the  camp  he  chooses;  moreover,  he  can  use 
the  full,  rapid,  muscle-stretching  stride 
which  city  dangers  normally  restrict  to 
sighted  individuals.  Even  the  timid,  who 
hesitate  to  wander  over  the  full  extent  of 
the  grounds,  can  find  exhilaration  in  the 
“daily  constitutional”  they  take  back  and 
forth  over  the  same,  self-familiarized  sev¬ 
enty  or  eighty-foot  stretch  of  rail.  Even 
with  nine  or  ten  activities  to  choose  from 
during  the  course  of  the  day,  the  enjoyment 
of  a  tension-free  walk  frequently  remains 
the  day’s  highlight. 

The  choice  an  agency  makes  about  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  equipment  indicates  its  will¬ 
ingness  to  see  the  camper  apart  from  his 
disability.  At  Vacation  Camp  for  the  Blind, 
rooms  are  supplied  with  walnut  micarta 
furniture,  replacing  the  useable  but  institu¬ 
tional  pieces  that  once  filled  the  camp. 
Multi-colored,  molded  plastic  dining  room 
chairs,  red  and  blue  formica  table  tops, 
and  richly  grained  redwood  paneling  offer 
attractiveness  to  the  partially  sighted 
camper  and  remind  the  totally  blind 
camper  that  his  severe  handicap  does  not 
take  away  his  right  to  live  and  vacation  in 
pleasant  surroundings. 

The  extensive  lawn  areas  are  kept  trim 
and  green,  and  though  lawn  care  is  never 
mentioned  to  campers,  the  hum  of  mower 
engines  and  the  aroma  of  fresh  cut  grass 
remind  them  of  the  efforts  being  expended 
to  make  their  stay  a  pleasant  one. 

A  program  operating  in  such  congenial 
surroundings  does  much  to  break  down 
the  self-effacing,  self-destructive  psychol¬ 
ogy  with  which  many  ward  off  the  de¬ 
mands  and  responsibilities  of  a  richer, 
fuller  life.  With  the  benefit  of  such  silent 
but  omnipresent  physical  aids,  the  camp 
can  do  much  to  help  people  reclaim  their 
right  to  dignity  and  self-respect.  Discussion 
and  warm  relationships  are  invaluable 
tools  for  the  sensitive  worker,  but  the  im¬ 
portance  of  concrete,  solid  manifestations 
of  an  agency’s  concern  for  its  clients  can¬ 
not  be  denied. 


5)  Program  activities  can  reinforce  a 
destructive  self-image,  or  help  build  a  more 
positive  one.  The  sighted  adult  whose  rec¬ 
reational  program  includes  any  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  myriad  leisure  time  activities 
readily  available  to  him  gives  himself  the 
opportunity  for  the  healthful  self-satisfac¬ 
tion  that  encourages  the  exploration  of 
other  stimulating,  creative  avenues  of  liv¬ 
ing.  Experience  at  Vacation  Camp  for  the 
Blind  indicates  that  blind  adults,  limited 
by  their  disability  and  largely  restricted  to 
agency  sponsored  programs,  may  lose  their 
ability  to  derive  such  values  from  their 
leisure  time  activities.  The  temptation  to 
offer  camp  programs  that  infantilize 
campers  may  occur  when  there  is  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  conscious  effort  to  maintain  pro¬ 
grams  of  a  high  calibre — some  programs, 
in  the  middle  of  preparation,  have  had  to 
be  discontinued  when  this  has  become  ap¬ 
parent. 

6)  Adjustments  are  made  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  rules  that  apply  to  games  and  activi¬ 
ties  when  blindness  makes  those  rules  in¬ 
appropriate.  Once  having  accepted  the 
altered  rules,  anyone  in  camp,  sighted  or 
blind,  may  compete  or  otherwise  involve 
himself  on  comparable  terms  with  other 
participants.  Such  adjustments,  however, 
never  involve  blindfolding  sighted  individ¬ 
uals,  making  younger  players  hop  where 
others  run,  or  otherwise  setting  up  amus¬ 
ing  spectacles  in  the  context  of  a  seriously 
conducted  game  or  activity.  Totally  blind 
second  basemen,  for  example,  need  only 
touch  a  ground  ball  before  the  batter 
reaches  base  to  earn  the  put-out;  partially 
sighted  fielders  must  complete  the  play 
in  the  more  usual  manner.  Similar  adjust¬ 
ments  make  softball,  outdoor  and  indoor 
bowling,  square  dancing,  miniature  golf, 
and  boating  among  the  most  popular  camp 
activities. 

7)  Finally,  and  in  summary  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  it  can  be  said  that  successful  pro¬ 
gramming  at  camp  is  a  constant  challenge. 
At  best,  any  given  program  successfully 
executed  the  first  time  must  suffer  at  fu¬ 
ture  attempts  from  the  weight  of  its  al- 
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ready  being  familiar.  During  the  pre-camp 
and  the  summer  season  itself,  therefore, 
full-time  and  seasonal  staff  must  constantly 
engage  themselves  in  the  task  of  bringing 
new  and  fresh  elements  to  the  full  range 
of  camp  activity.  This  is  not  to  say,  of 
course,  that  a  baseball  game  tried  on  Mon¬ 
day  will  be  without  appeal  when  the  same 
participants  march  onto  the  field  on  Thurs¬ 
day! 

Auxiliary  Services 

The  major  part  of  the  post-season  fol¬ 
low-up  services  offered  campers  has  al¬ 
ready  been  referred  to  in  the  section 
describing  staff  orientation.  In  an  article 
devoted  to  summer  vacation  opportunities, 
little  more  need  be  said  other  than  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  agency’s  view  of  its  follow-up  pro¬ 
gram  as  an  essential  responsibility  directly 
related,  and  giving  special  meaning  to  the 
summer’s  relationships.  Additionally,  the 
winterization  of  almost  half  of  the  total 
dormitory  space  enables  the  camp  to  offer 
winter  week-end  programs. 

Philosophy 

In  planning  this  article,  the  section  de¬ 
voted  to  agency  philosophy  was  delib¬ 
erately  placed  last  out  of  the  awareness 
that  much  of  it  would  be  revealed  in  the 
preceding  discussion  of  program  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  structures.  One  might  even 
say  that  an  agency  which  is  willing  to 
change  and  adapt  its  theoretical  or  philo¬ 
sophical  position  inevitably  will  do  so  if 
its  present  position  denies,  or  in  any  way 
interferes  with  its  ability  to  meet  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  been  revealed  while  serving 
flesh-and-blood  clients.  The  agency  phi¬ 
losophy,  then,  is  in  a  sense  what  the  agency 
is  doing. 

Three  points,  however,  perhaps  not 
clearly  enough  specified,  may  serve  as  con¬ 
cluding  remarks: 


Firstly,  Vacation  Camp  for  the  Blind 
cannot  deal  with  the  whole  problem  of 
blindness;  it  accepts  as  its  task  only  the 
observable  conditions  induced  by  blindness 
without  attaching  prior  or  special  profes¬ 
sional  import  to  either  practical  or  psy¬ 
chological  services.  It  is  believed,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  aid  warmly  given,  but  strictly 
in  terms  of  the  practical  need  for  better 
housing  accommodations  (or  cane  travel, 
or  meaningful  vacations,  or  a  flint  lighter, 
etc.)  significantly  mitigates  the  disabling 
psychological  effects  of  the  loneliness  and 
isolation  which  so  many  blind  campers 
feel. 

Secondly,  neither  the  new  counselor  nor 
the  experienced  professional  worker  is  im¬ 
mune  from  the  sense  of  irritation  often 
induced  by  work  with  the  handicapped. 
The  enthusiastic  young  waitress  who  un- 
derstandingly,  sympathetically,  even  eag¬ 
erly  rushes  to  mop  up  the  juice  spilled  on 
the  first  day  of  camp  by  a  blind  camper, 
loses  more  and  more  of  her  endearing 
patience  with  each  of  the  many  glasses  of 
juice  to  be  spilled  during  the  course  of  a 
summer.  Each  worker,  from  custodian  to 
executive  director,  time  after  time  finds 
himself  with  his  own  level  of  inadvertently 
spilled  juice  to  mop  up.  The  worker,  cus¬ 
todian,  or  executive  director  who  does  not 
have  the  emotional  reserve  to  guard  against 
this  irritability  has  no  place  in  the  work 
with  handicapped  persons. 

Finally,  and  in  regard  to  every  program, 
structure,  and  procedure  that  make  up  a 
camping  service,  it  is  the  staff  who  must 
be  held  responsible  for  the  final  determi¬ 
nation  of  what  the  standards  shall  be.  Blind 
campers  continually  and  self-effacingly 
may  judge  things  to  be  good  enough,  but 
staff,  before  board  members  and  campers, 
continually  must  seek  to  raise  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  service  given  to  its  clients. 
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The  Need  for  the 
Residential  School 

JOHN  P.  BEST 


Editor’s  Note:  In  years  past  there  have  been  debates,  which  sometimes  became  acrimonious, 
on  the  relative  merits  of  residential  school  education  for  blind  children  on  the  one  hand,  and 
education  for  them  in  public  school  classes  on  the  other.  These  debates  have  been  largely  re¬ 
placed  by  a  more  objective  approach,  and  it  is  now  generally  accepted  that  all  types  of  education 
have  their  merits,  and  that  any  statement  for  or  against  a  particular  type  cannot  be  supported 
as  applicable  in  all  instances. 

The  author  of  this  article  presented  it  as  a  paper  to  the  meeting  in  Winnipeg  of  the  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children,  last  November.  It  is  a  statement  of  the  position  of  the  forward- 
looking  residential  school  in  the  rapidly  changing  and  advancing  field  of  special  education. 


Sparse  population  in  some  geographic 
areas  makes  it  impractical  and  often  virtu¬ 
ally  impossible  to  have  adequate  facilities 
for  visually  handicapped  children.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  each 
state  to  provide  as  adequate  an  education 
for  these  children  as  is  provided  for  the 
rest  of  the  children  in  the  state;  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  whether  this  should  be  done,  but 
rather  how  to  do  it  efficiently  and  eco¬ 
nomically  without  sacrificing  the  quality 
of  the  education,  and  without  damaging 
the  personality  of  the  child,  or  interfering 
with  the  home  ties. 

The  residential  school  can,  and  often 
does  have  the  staff  and  facilities  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  children;  it  should  also  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  development  of  the  whole 
child  and  his  total  life  adjustment.  By  ex¬ 
plaining  some  of  the  problems  involved 
in  achieving  these  goals,  and  by  pointing 
out  some  of  the  solutions  and  techniques 
involved  therein,  it  is  hoped  that  we  shall 
come  to  an  understanding  of  what  can  be 
done. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  program  being 
carried  out,  the  quality  of  the  work  should 
be  our  first  concern.  The  most  important 
ingredient  is  a  good  staff  of  teachers, 
houseparents,  etc.,  and  therefore  the  train¬ 
ing  and  attitude  of  the  professional  staff 
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are  of  prime  significance.  The  high  quality 
of  the  staff  can  be  achieved  through  gradu¬ 
ate  and  undergraduate  training,  in-service 
training,  workshop  participation,  and 
study.  The  key  to  the  success  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  and  principles  involved  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion  in  the  rest  of  this  paper. 

Mobility 

The  ability  to  effectively  move  about 
from  place  to  place  is  a  subject  which  has 
caused  considerable  discussion  and  re¬ 
ceived  much  study,  particularly  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  skills  needed  by  a  well  function¬ 
ing  blind  person.  In  the  residential  school 
this  need  is  being  met  in  several  ways.  In 
some  schools  there  is  a  full-time  trained 
mobility  instructor  working  with  the  stu¬ 
dents  on  both  an  individual  and  group 
basis;  in  other  schools  this  function  is 
handled  mainly  by  the  physical  education 
teachers,  or  by  a  part  time  orientor;  and 
many  schools  use  more  than  one  person. 
The  important  thing  is  not  so  much  who 
does  the  job  as  how  it  is  done.  In  the 
rural  residential  school  the  instruction  of 
cane  travel  presents  different  problems 
from  those  met  in  a  metropolitan  area. 
The  basic  cane  techniques  may  be  the 
same,  but  the  terrain  and  its  navigation 
are  different;  the  important  thing  there¬ 
fore  is  to  adapt  the  technique  to  fit  the 
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local  area,  and  to  include  techniques  which 
can  be  used  in  varying  situations. 

Reading  and  Writing  Braille 

The  language  arts  are  very  important 
to  the  education  of  any  child,  but  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  education  of  the  blind  child. 
Much  of  the  information  he  receives  must 
of  necessity  come  through  reading  and 
listening.  This  is  true  of  children  in  gen¬ 
eral,  but  much  more  so  of  blind  children. 
Much  can  and  should  be  done  to  provide 
meaningful  exploratory  experience  for  the 
blind  child,  but  there  is  no  way  in  which 
he  can  receive  all  the  wealth  of  incidental 
visual  learning  which  the  sighted  child  can 
receive  without  effort  or  conscious  strife. 
The  very  factor  which  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  blind  children  need  to  be  good 
readers  and  have  a  broad  vocabulary  is 
also  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
blind  reader.  The  fact  that  the  blind  per¬ 
son  does  no  incidental  reading  of  signs, 
book  covers,  pamphlets,  etc.,  is,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  reasons  why  he  has  difficulty 
with  spelling  and  vocabulary.  These  are 
the  two  language  areas  which  seem  to  be 
of  the  greatest  concern  to  teachers,  and  we 
should  examine  our  teaching  techniques 
very  carefully. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  even 
the  best  blind  students  are  notoriously 
poor  spellers.  There  appears  to  be  another 
factor  operating  which  is  one  more  in¬ 
stance  of  a  desirable  skill  that  hinders. 
Most  experts  agree  that  grade  two  braille 
is  a  boon  to  the  blind  reader,  and  that 
grade  one-and-a-half  braille  textbooks 
should  rarely  be  used.  Teachers  are  told 
during  their  training  that  small  children 
should  learn  grade  two  braille  at  once. 
Spelling  is  taught  another  way.  The  chil¬ 
dren  learn  signs  that  stand  for  whole 
words,  but  cannot  spell  the  words;  then 
they  learn  to  spell  whole  words,  but  can¬ 
not  recognize  the  contracted  forms  of  the 
same  word  context — and  what  a  dilemma 
this  presents!  It  seems  that  a  child  may  be¬ 
come  a  good  reader  or  a  good  speller ,  but 
not  both. 


With  the  great  number  of  students  being 
educated  in  our  schools  and  programs  for 
the  blind  today,  this  problem  is  more  acute 
than  ever.  It  is  compounded  by  the  time 
factor.  There  simply  is  not  enough  time 
in  the  day  to  adequately  cover  all  of  the 
areas  of  need  for  children  in  our  schools; 
hence  the  residential  school  eight-period 
day.  A  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  go 
into  the  study  and  practice  of  all  com¬ 
munication  skills  in  the  average  residential 
school,  and  the  techniques  which  are  being 
used  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  study  of  the  problems.  The 
students  usually  achieve  proficiency  in 
reading,  but  not  as  often  in  spelling.  I 
wish  I  had  all  the  answers  to  solve  this 
problem,  but  I  can  only  suggest  that  we 
study  it  thoroughly  and  attempt  to  develop 
techniques  which  will  improve  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

Efficient  Living  Skills 

This  is  another  area  of  vital  importance 
to  the  blind  person.  By  “efficient  living 
skills”  I  mean  such  areas  as  personal  ap¬ 
pearance,  manners,  personality,  the  art  of 
conversation,  good  taste,  etc.  Many  of 
these  skills  are  learned  by  the  sighted  per¬ 
son  by  casual  observation  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  incidental  learning  of 
other  material  which  I  discussed  earlier. 
Since  the  blind  person  finds  this  avenue 
closed  to  him  he  must  rely  on  other  means 
to  learn  these  things — mainly  on  what 
others  tell  him.  There  is  an  expression, 
“Even  your  best  friend  won’t  tell  you.” 
This  is  too  often  true  of  the  blind  person. 
His  friends  hesitate  to  mention  that  his 
clothes  are  out  of  style  or  in  poor  taste. 
He  wonders  whether  a  silent  room  means 
his  listeners  are  in  rapt  attention  or  glanc¬ 
ing  disapprovingly  at  each  other.  He  won¬ 
ders  how  well  his  words  are  being  received. 
The  blind  person  must  rely  on  clues  other 
than  facial  expression  to  give  him  these 
hints. 

Since  there  are  so  many  areas  which 
need  attention  if  an  individual  is  to  de¬ 
velop  fully  in  the  areas  of  social  skills  and 
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personal  appearance,  it  is  felt  that  a  spe¬ 
cial  class  should  be  devoted  to  this  area. 
In  our  school,  one  period  per  day  is  spent 
in  this  very  work  at  several  grade  levels. 
The  posture  and  health  aspects  are  co¬ 
ordinated  with  the  formal  class  instruction 
by  the  physical  education  teachers  and  the 
nurse.  There  is  considerable  opportunity 
for  real  life  practical  experience  in  de¬ 
veloping  skills  in  the  dormitory  and 
through  many  extra-curricular  activities. 
Special  instruction  in  good  table  manners 
and  effective  techniques  for  handling  food 
and  drink  is  conducted  in  the  dining  room 
each  noon.  The  benefits  derived  from  this 
type  of  fully  coordinated  program  are  far- 
reaching  and  fully  justify  the  great  amount 
of  time  and  effort  involved.  Academic 
knowledge  is  important,  but  of  little  use 
if  the  individual  is  poorly  adjusted  or  can¬ 
not  get  along  with  others.  A  presentable 
appearance,  good  manners,  and  a  pleasing 
personality  are  essential  to  the  well  being 
of  our  blind  and  partially  sighted  children 
as  they  are  to  other  children,  but  the  ways 
in  which  they  are  acquired  are  different. 

Adaptation  of  Material 

There  are  many  textbooks  available  in 
large  type,  braille,  talking  book,  and  tape. 
These  materials  are  certainly  necessary 
and  useful,  but  they  do  not  take  care  of 
the  reading  needs  of  all  the  children.  Many 
supplemental  materials  are  not  available 
in  the  desired  medium,  or  are  available 
so  much  later  than  the  print  materials  that 
the  visually  handicapped  person  is  put  at 
an  intellectual  disadvantage.  There  are 
ways  to  alleviate  the  problem,  but  it  seems 
a  difficult  task  indeed  to  remove  it  en¬ 
tirely.  The  use  of  volunteers,  readers,  in¬ 
dividual  tape  recorders,  and  the  combined 
ingenuity  of  the  students  and  teachers 
are  the  most  frequent  techniques  used  in 
attempting  to  solve  the  problem.  Science 
materials  can  also  be  used  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  often  realized.  With¬ 
out  going  into  detail  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  a  well  trained  science  teacher 
with  creative  leanings  can  devise  many 


experiments  that  are  excellent  and  that  can 
be  performed  by  the  students  themselves. 
The  key  is  creative  non-conformity. 

Coordinated  Program 

Even  the  most  modern  residential 
schools  cannot  provide  all  the  courses  that 
are  offered  in  the  large  comprehensive  pub¬ 
lic  high  schools.  The  core  curriculum  and 
the  special  skill  subjects  such  as  braille, 
typing,  mobility,  etc.,  are  present  in  the 
residential  school  in  the  courses  required 
to  meet  state  graduation  requirements.  The 
elective  courses  can  be  secured  by  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  local  public  school  and 
the  agency.  The  students  attend  regular 
classes  and  the  residential  school  staff 
members  provide  any  help  that  is  needed. 
The  biggest  problems  are  presented  by  the 
lengthy  reading  assignments  and  the  sup¬ 
plemental  materials  which  are  not  avail¬ 
able  in  braille.  Another  factor  is  the  size 
of  the  public  school  classes  which  often 
prohibits  the  individual  attention  some¬ 
times  required  for  mastery  of  the  subject. 
The  residential  school  people  provide 
taped  materials,  correlate  textbook  chap¬ 
ters,  act  as  readers,  and  serve  as  general 
resource  persons  for  the  students  and  the 
public  school  staff  as  needed.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  this  sort  of  exchange 
is  extremely  beneficial  to  all  involved.  The 
best  interests  of  the  students  are  served; 
the  experience  is  broadening  for  the  staff 
members  of  both  schools;  and  excellent 
public  relations  result  as  one  of  the  fringe 
benefits. 

Physical  Fitness 

The  area  of  physical  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  is  a  very  important  aspect  of  a 
good  residential  school  program.  A  strong, 
healthy  body  is  an  asset  to  everyone.  The 
need  is  even  greater  for  a  blind  person  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extra  energy  necessarily  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  normal  routine  of  everyday 
living.  Because  of  this,  physical  fitness  is 
an  inherent  part  of  the  residential  school 
philosophy.  Competitive  sports  are  a  part 
of  the  program  and  much  is  heard  about 
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such  activities  as  league  bowling,  wrest¬ 
ling,  swimming,  track,  and  other  similar 
events.  Although  these  activities  are  im¬ 
portant  in  the  well-rounded  physical  edu¬ 
cation  program  it  is  the  non-athlete  who 
needs  the  most  work  and  who  stands  to 
benefit  the  most;  hence  the  physical  fitness 
program  with  emphasis  on  calisthenics, 
exercises,  posture,  coordination,  and  bal¬ 
ance.  It  is  my  opinion  that  most  residential 
schools  have  physical  fitness  programs 
which  far  surpass  the  average  public 
school  programs  for  sighted  children. 
Physical  rehabilitation  for  the  child  with 
other  physical  defects  besides  blindness  is 
another  aspect  of  the  program  and  one 
which,  more  than  any  other,  must  be 
geared  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  each 
child. 

Multiply  Handicapped  Children 
in  the  Residential  School 

More  than  ever  before  educators  find 
their  classes  and  schools  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  multiply  handicapped 
children.  There  are  several  theories  as  to 
why  we  find  so  many  of  these  children  in 
our  various  programs.  Whatever  the  rea¬ 
son,  these  children  are  very  much  with  us 
and  we  must  do  our  utmost  to  provide 
maximum  programs  for  them. 

One  solution  to  this  problem  is  the  spe¬ 
cial  classroom  for  children  who  are  slow 
learners.  This  is  the  approach  we  are  try¬ 
ing  at  the  Idaho  School  this  year.  It  in¬ 
volves  utilization  of  staff,  selection  of  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  study  of  the  broad  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  children.  Problems  present 
themselves  when  we  are  attempting  to  set 
up  a  program  of  this  kind;  however,  this 
is  not  an  area  to  be  avoided  or  regarded 
with  awe.  Very  little  exists  in  the  way  of 
precedent  and  my  advice  is  to  move  into 
the  area  boldly,  experiment,  make  mis¬ 
takes  if  need  be,  but  make  the  plunge. 
How  else  will  we  make  any  progress? 

Special  scheduling  for  the  multiply 
handicapped  child  is  another  solution  to 
some  of  the  problems  he  presents.  Utilize 
the  talents  and  special  abilities  of  all  the 


staff.  Make  every  period  a  meangingful 
experience  for  the  child.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  he  should  have  to  follow  the  same 
schedule  as  his  age  group  or  classmates. 
The  important  thing  is  for  him  to  have 
the  kind  of  educational  experiences  which 
will  help  him  to  function  as  a  contribut¬ 
ing  member  of  his  community  as  much  as 
possible.  We  must  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  help  him  to  “help  himself”  in 
achieving  that  goal. 

General  Goals  of  the 
Residential  School 

At  this  point  I  think  it  might  be  valua¬ 
ble  to  list  the  general  goals  of  the  resi¬ 
dential  school  as  I  see  them: 

1 )  Maximum  development  of  the  total 
child. 

2)  A  superior  academic  education. 

3)  A  vocational  education  which  meets 
the  needs  of  the  individual. 

4)  College  preparation  for  students  who 
will  benefit  from  it. 

5)  Post-high  school  counseling  for  stu¬ 
dents. 

6)  Preservation  of  home  and  community 
ties. 

7)  Total  independence. 

8)  Helping  the  individual  to  help  himself. 

There  are  many  more  things  which 
might  be  discussed,  but  I  find  it  virtually 
impossible  to  mention  all  of  the  aspects  of 
residential  school  education  which  are  of 
significance.  I  hope  that  this  brief  discus¬ 
sion  of  some  of  the  outstanding  factors 
in  the  residential  school  program  will  help 
others  to  better  understand  the  residential 
school,  its  role,  and  its  working  philoso¬ 
phy.  To  really  understand  and  appreciate 
the  residential  school,  one  must  live  with 
it  and  work  in  its  shadow;  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  show  it  in  an  objective  fashion 
and  to  explain  its  workings — its  real  core  is 
the  people  associated  with  it.  To  know  the 
school  is  to  know  its  staff  and  the  dedica¬ 
tion  with  which  its  people  work  zealously 
toward  the  betterment  of  our  blind  and 
visually  handicapped  youth. 
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How  Safe  Are  Your  Shop  Facilities? 

EDWARD  A.  CAMPBELL 


A  blind  person  is  not  a  miracle  worker, 
immune  to  accident,  and  inasmuch  as 
shops  in  one  form  or  another  serve  blind¬ 
ness  through  traditional  concepts,  current 
practices,  and  the  multidisciplinary  or 
team  approach  to  rehabilitation,  a  grave 
responsibility  is  placed  on  those  planning 
and  administering  shop  facilities  for  the 
blind. 

Shop  safety  is  the  realistic  anticipatory 
approach  to  the  preservation  of  life,  limb, 
and  property.  Many  accidents  result  from 
inadequate  job  or  project  analysis,  the  hu¬ 
man  element,  and  inferior  design  and  lay¬ 
out  of  shop  facilities.  The  only  way  to 
achieve  reasonable  safety  is  to  engineer 
the  physical  facilities  for  maximum  safety, 
and  control  and  anticipate  human  reac¬ 
tions. 

The  administrator,  in  designing,  arrang¬ 
ing,  and  managing  a  shop  program,  must 
concentrate  on  these  two  areas  if  he  is  to 
realize  maximum  safety.  For  each  opera¬ 
tion  undertaken  in  the  shop,  one  of  the 
following  accident  prevention  goals  should 
be  realized: 

1)  Elimination  of  hazard  from  machines, 
method,  material,  or  shop  structure. 

2)  Minimization  of  the  hazard  at  its 
source  (if  complete  hazard  elimination  is 
impossible),  by  the  use  of  guards,  or  other 
mechanical  devices. 

3)  Provision  of  personal  protective 
equipment  and  devices  for  the  operator, 
(if  the  hazard  cannot  be  eliminated  or 
guarded  at  its  source) . 

The  best  time  for  the  elimination  of 
hazard  inherent  in  the  shop  design,  facil¬ 
ities,  and  operation,  is  during  the  period 
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of  initial  design  engineering;  however,  a 
shop  program  should  be  continually  eval¬ 
uated  in  order  to  improve  services.  Evalu¬ 
ation  and  analysis  of  shop  facilities  can 
focus  careful  thought  on  the  operations, 
facilities,  and  materials,  without  needless 
or  unnecessary  expenditure  of  time,  effort, 
and  money.  In  addition  it  can  direct  effort 
toward  key  problems,  pinpoint  numerous 
potential  hazards,  and  facilitate  effective, 
efficient,  and  intelligent  utilization  of  pre¬ 
ventative  devices  and  procedures. 

Planning,  equipping,  and  administering 
a  shop  program  is  a  complex  and  diversi¬ 
fied  operation;  however,  it  seems  that  there 
are  several  basic  areas  which  assume  pri¬ 
mary  importance  in  evaluating  and  ana¬ 
lyzing  present  shop  facilities,  or  in  plan¬ 
ning  for  future  facility  layout,  hazard 
elimination,  and  proper  storage.  Therefore, 
basic  in  shop  planning,  organization  and 
analysis  are: 

A)  A  clear  outline  of  the  chief  purposes 
of  the  shop  facility.  This  should  be  followed 
by  a  design  in  accordance  with  the  basic 
philosophical  foundations,  aims,  and  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  program  which  is  being 
considered.  If  there  is  no  clear-cut  or  def¬ 
inite  statement  of  purpose,  the  result  may 
be  chaotic.  In  fact,  many  feel  that  a  shop 
should  serve  a  definite  and  specific  func¬ 
tion,  and  any  deviation  or  dual  role  is  a 
disservice  to  blind  people.  Philosophical 
analysis  will  aid  in  maximum  utilization 
of  facilities,  realization  of  purpose,  and 
reduction  of  accident  and  hazardous  po¬ 
tential. 

B)  A  basic  plan  for  the  present  as  well 
as  the  future.  This  is  vital  for  adequate 
facilities  and  efficient  supervision,  and 
frequently  it  becomes  necessary  to  utilize 
professional  consultation  when  formulat¬ 
ing  such  a  plan. 
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C)  Adequate  shop  space  for  each  per¬ 
son.  Shop  space  per  person  should  be  based 
on  the  operations  undertaken  in  the  shop; 
however,  depending  on  the  particular  situ¬ 
ation,  seventy-five  square  feet  per  person 
appears  to  be  an  acceptable  minimum. 

D)  Occupant  safety.  Occupant  safety 
is  paramount  and  necessitates  planning 
and  analysis  in  order  to  facilitate  an  effi¬ 
cient  and  effective  traffic  pattern  including 
arrangement  of  tools  and  machines,  in¬ 
stallation  of  electrical  controls  and  wiring 
facilities,  and  a  plan  for  safe  evacuation 
in  the  event  of  fire  or  like  emergency. 

E)  The  shop  environment.  Inasmuch  as 
there  are  numerous  degrees  of  blindness, 
the  shop  atmosphere  and  environment  be¬ 
come  important  from  a  physical  and  psy¬ 
chological  standpoint.  Persons  with  residual 
vision  or  partial  sight  need  adequate  light¬ 
ing.  Brightness,  intensity,  contrast,  and 
color,  should  be  carefully  controlled.  Proper 
utilization  of  color  and  light  will  assist  in 
spotlighting,  or  highlighting  work,  control 
artificial  and  natural  illumination,  reduce 
fatigue,  raise  production,  reduce  accidents, 
and  improve  the  psychological  atmosphere 
of  the  shop.  There  also  may  be  a  need  to 
control  noise — excessive  noise  will  distract, 
mask,  or  reduce  sensory  discrimination, 
increase  fatigue,  and  increase  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  accidents. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  “cheap" 
shop.  The  only  inexpensive  shop  is  one 
that  completely,  efficiently,  and  effectively 
fulfills  its  primary  purpose.  Inexperienced 
instruction  and  production  place  heavy 
burdens  on  machinery,  tools,  and  facilities 
— therefore,  good  equipment  is  cheaper  in 
the  long  run. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  all  areas  of  the  shop 
visible  to  the  supervisor  in  order  to  permit 
continual  supervision,  guidance,  and  assist¬ 
ance.  Hazardous  areas,  as  found  around 
power  machinery,  certain  assembly  tasks, 
and  so  on,  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
minimize  danger  to  other  workers.  This 
may  necessitate  utilization  of  color,  audible 
signaling  devices,  rails,  guards,  and  safety 
zones  adjacent  to  these  hazardous  areas. 


Traffic  flow  is  vital,  and  traffic  patterns 
must  be  established  to  facilitate  normal 
activity  as  well  as  emergency  movement 
in  the  event  of  fire  or  a  like  emergency. 
Normal  traffic  requires  that  tools,  supplies, 
and  machines  be  placed  adjacent  to  the 
work  area  in  order  to  reduce  unnecessary 
traffic,  interference,  and  sequential  patterns 
of  operation. 

Efficient  emergency  traffic  patterns  re¬ 
quire  that  fire  blankets  and  first-aid  equip¬ 
ment  be  placed  at  strategic  positions; 
complete  evacuation  in  the  event  of  fire 
should  not  exceed  two  minutes  after  the 
sounding  of  the  fire  alarm,  and  staff  should 
remember  that  fire  fighting  is  the  job  of 
the  fire  department,  not  an  employee  or 
staff  function.  Provision  must  be  made  for 
simultaneous  egress  of  occupants  and  in¬ 
gress  of  firemen. 

As  a  rule,  general  principles  of  planning 
and  organization  are  not  enough  to  insure 
a  reasonable  degree  of  shop  safety;  al¬ 
though  intangible,  social  and  psychological 
aspects  play  a  vital  role  in  accident  pre¬ 
vention.  For  example,  if  a  shop  atmosphere 
is  relatively  free  from  tension,  it  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  greater  efficiency,  higher  learn¬ 
ing,  increased  production,  and  a  lower 
accident  and  injury  rate.  Low  morale,  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  and  emotional  unbalance  usu¬ 
ally  are  associated  with  high  accident  and 
injury  rates,  lowered  production,  high 
breakage  and  waste,  and  impaired  effi¬ 
ciency. 

When  morale  is  low,  cliques,  factions, 
personal  enmity  and  competition,  anxiety, 
depression,  and  fatigue  are  fostered.  Little 
information  and  research  is  available  in 
the  area  of  emotion  and  accident  preven¬ 
tion;  however,  it  has  been  shown  that  ac¬ 
cidents  and  injuries  are  often  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  absenteeism  or  truancy; 
repeated  visits  to  the  medical  area;  pre¬ 
occupation;  continual  fatigue;  anxiety; 
grieving;  bitterness;  chronic  dependency: 
rejection  of  reality  (blindness);  strong 
group  identification  (with  other  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  a  defensive,  self-protective,  and 
unrealistic  attitude  toward  society);  fre- 
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quent  complaints;  evidence  of  poor  per¬ 
formance;  and  a  series  of  minor  injuries. 
Singly,  or  in  combination,  these  actions 
may  indicate  a  deviation  from  normalcy, 
and  thus  reveal  an  accident  potential. 

Competent  sighted  supervision  which 
can  diagnose  deviation  is  vital  for  accident 
elimination.  However,  this  is  not  easy  to 
achieve.  The  diagnosis  of  the  emotional 
state  of  a  blind  person  is,  in  fact,  extremely 
difficult.  Cholden*  states  that  the  face  gen¬ 
erally  is  a  poor  indicator  of  emotion 
(congenitally  blind  persons  who  learn  fa¬ 
cial  expressions  through  secondary  sources 
usually  give  little  or  no  facial  indication), 
yet  hand  movements  frequently  present 
evidence  of  tension.  Therefore,  the  human 
element  in  accident  prevention  is  an  in¬ 
tangible  that  necessitates  constant  observa¬ 
tion  and  diagnosis  if  accidents  stemming 
from  emotion  are  to  be  avoided. 

As  a  basis  and  guide  for  planning,  anal¬ 
ysis,  and  hazard  elimination  in  new  and 
existing  facilities,  the  following  checklist 
is  presented.  A  NO  answer  to  any  question 
means  a  serious  deficiency: 

1)  Are  all  drive  mechanisms  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  state  code;  properly  guarded; 
and  provided  with  the  correct  means  for 
disengagement  of  the  power  source? 

2)  Are  all  revolving,  and/or  reciprocat¬ 
ing  parts  such  as  gea~s,  sprockets,  belts, 
chains,  pulleys,  clutches,  spindles,  arbor 
ends,  and  so  on,  guarded? 

3)  Are  adjustable  hoods  of  substantial 
construction  provided  with  flanges,  arbor 
ends  protected,  and  are  goggles  and/or 
glass  shields  provided  for  eye  protection 
when  wheels  are  in  use? 

4)  Are  all  saws  equipped  with  guards; 
saws,  lathes,  and  similar  dust-creating  ma¬ 
chines  ventilated;  and  ripsaws  provided 
with  a  spreader  or  splitter  to  prevent  stock 
from  binding  on  the  saw? 

5)  Are  all  electrical  items  properly  in¬ 
stalled,  adequately  grounded,  and  are  rub¬ 
ber  mats  provided  in  front  of  panel  boards? 

*  Cholden,  Louis  S.,  A  Psychiatrist  Works  with 
Blindness,  Selected  Papers.  Nezv  York:  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1960. 


6)  Are  all  stairways  properly  lighted; 
equipped  with  handrails  on  each  side,  se¬ 
curely  fastened;  wide  enough;  and  unob¬ 
structed? 

7)  Are  all  exit  doors  designed  to  open 
outward  or  toward  the  path  of  egress? 
Are  two  exits  provided  from  any  point  in 
the  building,  each  as  remote  from  the  other 
as  possible?  Is  there  an  adequate  exit  to 
safety  available  within  100  feet  from  any 
point?  (The  agency  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  structure  should  be  consulted 
in  this  respect.)  Are  all  doors  equipped 
with  panic  hardware?  And  do  all  exits  and 
means  of  escape  in  the  event  of  fire,  panic, 
or  like  emergency  conform  to  the  current 
edition  of  the  Building  Exits  Code  of  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association? 

8)  Is  a  fire  alarm  provided  which  has  a 
distinctive  signal;  are  fire  exit  drills  peri¬ 
odically  held;  and  is  fire  fighting  equipment 
maintained  in  operating  condition  and  un¬ 
obstructed? 

9)  Is  the  visual  environment  adequate 
for  the  partially  sighted  as  well  as  for  the 
totally  blind?  A  proper  visual  environment 
can  reduce  tension,  fatigue,  and  accident. 
It  is  recommended  that  an  illumination 
engineer  be  consulted;  most  electrical 
power  companies  have  this  consultation 
available  as  a  free  service. 

10)  Are  all  machines  and  tools  main¬ 
tained  in  safe  operating  condition,  and  is 
there  sufficient  area  for  efficient  and  safe 
utilization  of  these  items? 

11)  Is  suitable  personal  protection  avail¬ 
able?  This  would  include  goggles,  face 
masks,  special  gloves,  aprons,  head  pro¬ 
tectors,  safety  shoes,  respirators  for  dusts, 
mists,  etc. 

12)  Are  all  materials  safely  stacked  and 
stored  and  is  the  shop  area  planned  for 
efficient  sequential  operations  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  an  efficient  traffic  pattern  for  safe 
occupant  movement? 

13)  Is  the  housekeeping  of  the  shop 
neat,  orderly  and  safe?  Is  the  area  sanitary, 
with  adequate  drinking  fountains,  lava¬ 
tories,  and  waste  cans,  and  with  ample 
sanitary  supplies? 
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14)  Is  there  a  suitable  disaster  plan  in 
case  of  injury;  with  adequate  first-aid  fa¬ 
cilities  and  trained  personnel  available? 
Are  all  accidents  reported? 

15)  Is  the  person  in  direct  charge  of 
the  shop  sighted,  and  a  competent  super¬ 
visor  sensitive  to  the  many  ramifications 
of  blindness?  Is  he  capable  of  diagnosing 
physical  and  psychological  deviation;  and 
sufficiently  skilled  in  shop  processes  to  be 
able  to  analyze  the  shop  both  psycholog¬ 
ically  and  operationally? 


16)  Are  the  shop  operations  in  harmony 
with  the  state  philosophy,  aims  and  ob¬ 
jectives? 

No  machine,  tool,  or  ideology  is  more 
important  than  the  health,  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  individual.  Although  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  absolute  shop  safety 
is  practically  impossible  to  achieve,  acci¬ 
dents  can  be  reduced  by  proper  engineer¬ 
ing  of  the  physical  facilities  and  a  proper 
psychological  atmosphere. 


A  Pioneer  Experiment  in  Training 
Blind  Persons  in  Israel 


YEHUDA  SCHIFF 


There  are  about  five  thousand  blind 
persons  in  Israel,  or  about  2.5  persons  per 
thousand,  and  while  this  is  not  in  itself  an 
abnormal  incidence,  certain  features  of 
blindness  in  Israel  are  distinct. 

For  instance,  87  per  cent  of  the  blind 
are  newcomers  from  over  fifty  countries 
in  Asia  and  Africa.  This  is  the  result  of  a 
wide  prevalence  of  such  endemic  diseases 
as  trachoma,  glaucoma,  and  other  causes 
of  blindness  in  these  areas,  and  of  the  lack 
of  adequate  medical  and  preventative  serv¬ 
ices  to  deal  with  them. 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  incidence 
of  blindness  in  Israel  is  that  60  per  cent 
of  the  blind  population  is  of  working  age, 
as  opposed  to  Europe  and  the  United 
states  of  America  where  the  figure  is  1 5  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  blind  population. 

Israel  has  launched  an  intensive  public 
health  program  to  eradicate  blindness- 
producing  diseases.  This  has  been  most 
effective  with  young  people,  but  blind 
adults  are  most  often  beyond  cure,  and 
the  problem  is  to  normalize  their  lives. 

The  Government  of  Israel,  therefore,  is 
trying  to  discover  new  occupations  in  exist- 

Mr.  Schiff  is  deputy  director  of  the  Service  for  the 
Blind,  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  in  Israel. 


ing,  and  newly  developing  industries,  which 
can  absorb  such  handicapped  people,  giv¬ 
ing  them  work  and  an  income.  An  initial 
difficulty  was  Israel’s  lack  of  experience  in 
training  blind  persons,  and  there  was  no 
clear  indication  of  what  kind  of  work 
would  be  suitable. 

A  rapidly  developing  cotton  crop,  mak¬ 
ing  possible  the  emergence  of  a  fast  grow¬ 
ing  cotton  textile  industry,  had  created 
good  job  opportunities;  however,  Israel 
suffers  from  a  deficiency  of  workers,  es¬ 
pecially  those  with  textile  skills,  and  a 
search  for  untapped  manpower  led  to  the 
blind  population  who  are  normally  oc¬ 
cupationally  un-utilized.  The  first  studies 
show  that  the  kind  of  work  tasks  in  one 
industry  conformed  to  what  blind  persons 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  perform 
in  others. 

A  two-fold  benefit  was  sought,  since 
industry  needs  workers  while  blind  per¬ 
sons  need  jobs  to  support  their  families 
and  maintain  their  self  respect.  In  1959, 
in  line  with  these  concepts,  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Welfare  began  to  train  some  blind 
persons  to  operate  cotton  winding  ma¬ 
chines,  and  these  early  attempts  met  with 
encouraging  results  despite  the  primitive 
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teaching  methods  employed  and  the  lack 
of  adequate  facilities.  The  primary  re¬ 
source  was  the  textile  plants,  however,  the 
introduction  of  blind  trainees  into  this 
production  situation  caused  confusion  and 
interference  with  normal  shop  functions, 
and  the  necessity  for  research  for  new 
concepts  became  evident.  This  experiment 
showed,  too,  that  a  training  program, 
established  in  separate  training  centers  and 
adapted  to  the  specialized  requirements, 
was  required. 

Because  of  Israel’s  lack  of  resources  to 
implement  a  program  for  research  and 
demonstration,  the  Israel  Ministry  of  Social 
Welfare  applied  to  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
for  assistance,  both  technical  and  financial. 
It  was  recognized  that  such  a  research  pro¬ 
gram  could  be  of  tremendous  importance 
not  only  in  Israel,  but  equally  in  other 
countries  which  have  a  textile  industry  and 
also  a  need  to  find  employment  for  blind 
persons. 

The  Israel  project  was  studied  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  research  team  from  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  H.E.W. 
in  Washington  which  agreed  to  financial 
support.  The  first  product  of  this  effort 
was  a  training  manual  of  courses  in  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation,  prepared  by  the  Israel 
Institute  of  Productivity,  Textile  Section. 


A  demonstration  center  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  Organization  for  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Through  Training  Textile  Institute  at 
Ramat  Gan,  which  combines  the  tech¬ 
niques  set  forth  in  the  manual  with  the 
personnel  and  pedagogic-technical  experi¬ 
ence  of  ORT,  which  is  the  foremost  edu¬ 
cation  agency  in  Israel. 

Twenty  blind  students  are  currently  at 
the  ORT  Institute;  about  thirty  already 
have  graduated  and  are  currently  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  textile  industry  as  winding 
machine  operators.  There  already  is  an 
indication  that  the  productive  output  of  the 
blind  graduate  equals  that  of  the  sighted 
worker  in  industry,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity. 

The  ORT  Institute  further  serves  as  a 
training  center  for  instructors  who  are 
desperately  needed  for  the  program;  in 
addition,  it  is  providing  a  human  labora¬ 
tory  setting  which  will  yield  information 
on  new  occupations  and  other  applications 
in  the  textile  industry  for  blind  persons. 

This  unique  program  could  not  have 
begun,  nor  could  it  have  progressed  with¬ 
out  the  monetary  and  technical  assistance 
of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  results  it  has 
achieved  hold  out  hope  for  occupational 
rehabilitation  of  blind  persons  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 
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”PRogress  Begins  With  PR” 


AFB  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  CONVENTION  1963 


What  is  expected  to  be  the  most  help¬ 
ful  public  relations  convention  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  ever 
conducted  will  be  held  this  year  at  New 
York’s  new  Americana  Hotel  on  April  24, 
25  and  26. 

In  an  effort  to  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  largest  possible  number  of  agencies 
it  has  been  decided  by  a  planning  com¬ 
mittee  to  devote  more  time  to  specific 
public  relations  problems  of  agencies  with 
their  respective  interests. 

More  than  a  hundred  executives  and 
public  relations  officials  who  plan  to  at¬ 
tend  will  divide  into  groups,  to  solve  the 
special  public  relations  problems  confront¬ 
ing  them.  They  will  represent  such  special 
interests  as  schools  for  the  blind,  work¬ 
shops,  libraries,  rehabilitation  centers,  and 
guide  dog  organizations.  Special  problems 
connected  with  recreation  and  social  group 
work,  and  with  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
will  also  be  given  attention. 

One  special  session  will  be  devoted  to 
public  relations  questions  arising  from  the 
new  emphasis  on  geriatrics  as  it  affects 
blind  people. 

Among  speakers  at  luncheons  will  be 
Walter  Belson,  the  1962  Public  Relations 
Man  of  the  Year  who  is  the  immediate 
past  president  of  the  Public  Relations  So¬ 


ciety  of  America,  and  Tomi  Keitlen,  blind 
lecturer,  who  will  not  only  give  a  speech 
but  also  expose  herself  to  heckling  in  a 
subsequent  meeting. 

Planned  under  the  general  heading  of 
“PRogress  Begins  With  PR,”  the  sessions 
will  provide  information,  inspiration  and 
a  definite  challenge,  according  to  Dr. 
Gregor  Ziemer,  co-ordinator. 

One  special  event  will  be  the  Awards 
Luncheon  in  the  Royal  Ballroom  on  April 
25.  This  year  the  Foundation  is  giving 
awards  not  only  to  the  winners  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  radio  competition  in  work  for  the 
blind,  but  also  to  winners  of  a  television 
competition  which  has  been  organized 
among  leading  universities.  Fifty  colleges 
and  universities  have  enrolled  for  the  1963 
competition.  Glamour  will  be  added  to 
the  occasion  by  the  prominent  TV  star 
Mitch  Miller  who  personally  will  present 
his  award  of  $500  to  one  of  the  winners. 
Other  celebrities  who  are  giving  awards 
are  Gene  Kelly,  Mike  Wallace,  Jimmy 
Durante,  Bing  Crosby,  and  Rod  Sterling. 

Enrollment  is  still  possible.  The  registra¬ 
tion  fee,  including  the  three  luncheons,  is 
only  $25.  For  further  information  con¬ 
tact  the  Department  of  Public  Education, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Write 
for  your  registration  forms  today! 
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Editorially  Speaking 


There  is  a  contradiction  in  the  Kennedy 
Administration’s  emphasis  on  support  of 
humanitarian  services  for  all  those  sectors 
of  the  population  needing  special  aid,  and 
those  aspects  of  the  Administration’s  pro¬ 
posed  tax  reforms  that  would  jeopardize 
the  level  of  voluntary  social  welfare  serv¬ 
ices.  Convincing  logic  supports  the  view 
that  the  changes  in  question  would  lead 
to  reduced  charitable  giving  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer. 

Unfortunately  we  do  not  have  suffi¬ 
cient  space  to  present  a  detailed  analysis 
of  all  the  President’s  tax  proposals  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  interests  of  voluntary  welfare 
agencies.  Moreover,  as  this  is  being  writ¬ 
ten  hearings  on  the  President’s  recom¬ 
mendations  are  already  in  progress,  and 
it  will  be  approximately  six  weeks  before 
this  is  in  the  hands  of  our  readers.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  would  suggest  that  those 
wishing  to  know  the  thinking  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Tax  Policy  of  the  National 
Social  Welfare  Assembly,  may  obtain 
mimeographed  copies  at  the  rate  of  15 
cents  for  up  to  ten  copies,  and  at  the  rate 
of  5  cents  plus  postage,  for  more  than  ten 
copies.  The  address  is  345  East  46th  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

This  magazine’s  publisher,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  supports 
the  Assembly’s  position  on  the  matter. 

Briefly  summarized,  that  part  of  the 
President’s  proposals  which  would  provide 
that  most  personal  deductions  should  be 
lumped  together,  and  that  the  taxpayer 
should  be  entitled  to  income  tax  deduc¬ 
tion  only  for  the  amount  in  that  total  in 
excess  of  5  per  cent  of  adjusted  gross  in¬ 
come,  would,  in  the  belief  of  those  in¬ 


volved  in  raising  funds  for  philanthropic 
purposes,  add  to  the  hardship  of  finding 
adequate  contributions  to  support  their 
service  programs. 

Among  a  number  of  significant  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  proposal  to  lump  deductions 
and  to  set  a  floor  of  5  per  cent  under  them, 
we  mention  this:  Combining  charitable 
contributions  with  such  deductions  as  in¬ 
terest  on  loans  and  mortgages,  local  and 
state  taxes,  and  medical  expenses,  is  to  put 
identical  definitions  on  basically  different 
kinds  of  expenditures.  Such  expenditures 
as  interest  and  taxes  are  obligatory 
on  the  taxpayer  in  a  way  that  chari¬ 
table  contributions  are  not.  The  taxpayer 
will  necessarily  treat  these  other  expendi¬ 
tures  as  priority  items  beyond  his  control; 
he  can  control  his  charitable  giving.  As 
his  deductions  for  the  mandatory  expendi¬ 
tures  approach  and  exceed  5  per  cent  of 
his  adjusted  gross  income,  his  inclination 
toward  philanthropic  giving  will  diminish. 

Through  proposed  reduction  of  tax 
rates  the  Administration’s  motives  are  to 
expand  the  economy,  to  increase  total  reve¬ 
nue  by  stimulating  more  business  invest¬ 
ment  and  consumer  spending.  Any  remain¬ 
ing  loss  of  revenue  can  be  partly  offset, 
and  certain  defects  can  be  corrected,  the 
Administration  believes,  by  certain  reforms 
of  which  the  foregoing  are  a  part.  One  can¬ 
not  take  exception  to  needed  reforms;  but 
the  lumping  together  of  contributions  and 
other  deductions,  and  placing  a  5  per  cent 
floor  under  the  lumped  total,  is  not  re¬ 
form.  It  would  result  in  an  unplanned  and 
unintentional  disservice  to  those  people  for 
whom  humanitarian  service  is  intended. 
— H.M.L. 
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Hindsight 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 


ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  WORTH 
HEARING 

Within  the  last  decade,  the  Foundation 
conducted  a  survey  to  gather  information 
about  the  possibilities  for  blind  persons 
in  the  profession  of  journalism.  This  par¬ 
ticular  survey  included  an  attempt  to  se¬ 
cure  the  opinions  of  persons  in  manage¬ 
ment  or  talent  leadership,  as  well  as  the 
reports  of  blind  persons  in  the  newspaper 
game.  It’s  one  thing  for  a  person  to  re¬ 
port  that  he  did  a  certain  job — his  em¬ 
ployer’s  and  associates’  reactions  may  be 
quite  another  thing. 

I  remember  in  particular  the  answers 
of  two  men.  The  late  James  Thurber,  him¬ 
self  visually  handicapped,  commented  that 
he  could  not  possibly  conceive  of  a  blind 
person  satisfactorily  performing  the  roles 
of  reporting  or  editing.  His  reason:  They 
can’t  see  to  do  it. 

The  other  noteworthy  answer  came 
from  no  less  a  scholar  in  the  industry  than 
Mark  Ethridge,  publisher  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal.  He  took  the  question 
quite  seriously,  even  conferring  with  a 
number  of  his  departmental  heads.  Their 
opinion:  “Two  eyes  are  not  enough  in 
news  work,  certainly.”  Further — “Nothing 
in  any  of  the  mechanical  operations  be¬ 
cause  of  the  hazards  of  machinery.” 

In  my  work  at  the  Foundation,  I  fre¬ 
quently  am  approached  by  persons  who 
represent  themselves  as  qualified  to  carry 
out  a  writing  job  for  the  Foundation.  They 
may  be  free  lancers,  or  they  may  be  seek¬ 
ing  a  regular  staff  job  in  public  relations 
or  publications.  I  am  never  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  individual  is  himself  recently 
the  victim  of  eye  disease.  I  am  forever  sur¬ 
prised  however  that  they  think  they  can 
work  for,  or  in,  an  agency  for  the  blind 
when  they  are  usually  convinced  they  can¬ 
not  make  the  grade  in  a  normal  commercial 
press  room.  For  example,  and  really  quite 


typical,  was  an  ex-editor  of  a  trade  journal 
in  the  hotel  field  and  former  international 
correspondent  and  regional  bureau  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Associated  Press.  He  was 
fifty-two  years  old,  and  had  left  journalism 
because  of  lack  of  perfect  vision. 

Now  all  of  this  makes  me  think  that  I 
must  have  quit  my  own  newspaper  job  just 
in  the  nick  of  time.  The  Davidson’s — Julius 
the  publisher  and  Herbert  the  editor — prob¬ 
ably  were  just  getting  around  to  tell  me 
that  I  couldn’t  do  the  job.  At  the  time 
though,  I  had  no  such  feelings.  For  nearly 
three  years  I  had  filled  my  share  of  column 
inches  in  the  Daytona  Beach  News-Jour¬ 
nal — mornings,  evenings,  and  Sundays. 

The  Davidson’s  won  awards  for  pro¬ 
gressive  journalism,  and  the  paper  ranked 
high  among  those  in  its  population  base 
category  in  the  United  States.  In  my  book, 
they  and  their  staff  could  have  an  award 
from  me  on  two  counts — they  open-mind- 
edly  gave  me  a  chance,  and  they  gave  me  a 
kind  of  training  that  has  been  invaluable 
ever  since.  Blindness  bothered  them  much 
less  than  it  did  me. 

Well,  people  often  ask,  just  how  did  you, 
or  guys  and  girls  like  you,  actually  do  the 
job?  I’ll  try  to  explain  how  I  think  /  did 
it.  If  any  of  you  hacksters  out  there  want  to 
report  your  own  version — aim  your  type¬ 
writer  in  this  direction  and  fire  away. 

First,  let’s  consider  the  tools  essential  to 
any  newspaper  reporter.  They  include  the 
pencil,  the  typewriter,  the  telephone  and 
the  feet.  A  braille  pocket  slate  and  stylus  is 
the  blind  reporter’s  pencil.  The  typewriter 
is  the  same — and  nobody  is  supposed  to 
look  at  the  keys  anyway.  Blind  persons  are 
notorious  for  their  ability  to  use  the  tele¬ 
phone,  even  if  there  still  are  those  who 
think  dialing  is  desperately  difficult.  The 
feet — well,  I  had  two  fairly  good  ones 
fortunately,  and  a  guide  dog  or  stick  to 
help  show  them  the  way  to  city  hall. 
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Whatever  you  may  think  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  newspaper  writers,  the  good 
ones  do  possess  certain  more  intangible 
assets.  Education — both  academic  and 
practical — is  a  must.  A  friendly  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  personality  is  highly  desirable.  Bal¬ 
ance  these  qualities  with  objectivity.  The 
curiosity  quotient  should  be  high;  the  text¬ 
books  in  journalism  schools  call  this  a 
“nose  for  news.”  Physically,  the  reporter 
must  have  a  brain,  hands — or  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute  if  he’s  a  double  amputee, — a  der- 
riere  with  tireless  capacity  for  sitting,  a 
good  pair  of  ears  (or  a  hearing  aid  if  deaf), 
and  eyes. 

Checking  back  over  the  list,  I  submit  in 
all  modesty  that  I  had  everything  except 
eyes.  This,  then,  brings  us  right  back  to 
James  Thurber's  belief  that  journalism  is 
closed  to  people  without  them.  He  was 
wrong,  of  course. 

But  what  was  the  substitute  for  eyes? 
Fundamentally,  the  use  of  them  by  the 
average  reporter  on  the  average  assign¬ 
ment  is  over-stressed.  I  have  worked 
side-by-side  in  the  office  with  other  re¬ 
porters  pounding  out  a  story  of  a  foot¬ 
ball  game  they  never  had  been  near.  The 
telephone  I  mentioned  is  a  marvelous  sub¬ 
stitute  for  both  legs  and  eyes,  provided  you 
have  ears.  Fires  are  reported  through  ques¬ 
tioning  the  fire  chief;  frost  damage  by  hear¬ 
say  from  the  county  agricultural  agent;  a 
head-on  collision  on  Highway  17  by  talk¬ 
ing  to  a  cooperative  road  patrol  headquar¬ 
ters  man,  complete  with  his  two-way  radio; 
and  the  number  of  draftees  who  will  be 
called  up  from  the  county  in  the  month  is 
reported  by  pumping  the  chairman  of  the 
draft  board.  No  one  cares  what  the  recitalist 
or  the  symphony  orchestra  looked  like;  no 
one  need  be  told  what  the  governor  was 
wearing  when  he  delivered  a  speech  that 
merited  a  three-column  head. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  say  that 
some  very  important  news  material  can  be 
gotten  without  coming  up  against  the  need 


for  vision.  A  parade  on  Independence  Day; 
the  awesome  spectacle  of  a  tornado  or 
hurricane;  a  fashion  show;  a  Broadway 
play;  an  eyewitness  report  of  a  tragedy  of 
any  sort,  or  the  firing  of  a  man  into  orbital 
merry-go-rounding;  and  perhaps  the  most 
basic,  court  records.  If  you  don’t  know 
what  that  means,  I  should  explain  that 
everything  we  citizens  do  is  considered 
under  American  law  to  be  of  interest  to 
the  public.  Meaning  that  the  public  has  an 
interest  in  what  we  think  is  our  private 
affair.  If  your  mortage  is  being  foreclosed; 
if  you  apply  for  a  marriage  license;  if  you 
file  for  a  divorce;  if  the  divorce  is  granted 
and  custody  of  the  children  is  awarded;  if 
the  city  or  county  places  a  lien  against  your 
property  for  unpaid  taxes;  if  you  get  ar¬ 
rested  for  vagrancy  or  contributing  to  the 
delinquency  of  a  minor,  or  for  assault — all 
these  fortunes  or  misfortunes  of  yours  are 
considered  of  public  interest.  The  David¬ 
son’s  were  adamant,  even  fanatic  about  the 
right  of  the  News-Journal  to  print  every 
single  entry  in  the  records  of  the  circuit 
court,  the  county  judge’s  agenda,  and  the 
dockets  of  the  sheriff’s  office,  the  city  jail, 
and  the  police  department. 

If  I  ever  assume  the  couch  and  explain 
my  dreams,  those  court  records  will  be 
found  to  be  my  very  personal  cause  of 
neurosis.  It  wasn’t  their  content:  it  was  the 
job  of  getting  them  copied  off  in  time  for 
deadline.  It  cost  me  many  a  box  of  candy 
for  the  girls  in  the  outer  offices. 

As  far  as  the  fashion  reviews  are  con¬ 
cerned,  you  leave  that  stuff  to  the  society 
writer.  She  is  the  one  who  writes  about  the 
costumes  of  the  bride  and  the  maid  of 
honor  at  this  week’s  most  prominent  wed¬ 
ding,  and  a  man  just  naturally  can’t  get  the 
hang  of  it. 

As  for  the  rest,  you  go  on  hearsay.  When 
everything  else  fails,  any  reporter,  even  a 
blind  one,  can  quote  that  eternally  “re¬ 
liable,”  but  unidentifiable  and  therefore 
non-visible  “source.” 
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Research  in  Review 

By  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


Bateman,  Barbara.  “Sighted  Children’s  Per¬ 
ceptions  of  Blind  Children’s  Abilities.”  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children,  29:1.  September  1962. 
pp.  42-46. 

As  early  as  1948,  Barker1  drew  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  social  status  of  dis¬ 
abled  persons  and  members  of  under¬ 
privileged  ethnic  and  religious  minority 
groups.  Since  then,  social  psychologists 
concerned  with  physical  disability  have  ex¬ 
tended  and  elaborated  upon  this  concept. 
Indeed,  today,  professional  workers  serving 
handicapped  individuals  are  deeply  con¬ 
scious  of  the  role  of  public  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  the  blind  minority  and  the  role  that 
such  attitudes  play  in  the  life  adjustment 
of  blind  individuals.  From  time  to  time, 
discussions  have  been  held  concerning  de¬ 
sirable  techniques  for  creating  more  favor¬ 
able  public  attitudes  among  professional 
workers  and  lay  persons. 

The  process  of  attitude  formation  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  complex  one,  start¬ 
ing  with  the  transmission  of  attitudes  from 
parents  to  children  early  in  the  course  of 
human  development.  How  early  do  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  disabled  persons  appear  in 
the  life  of  an  individual?  At  this  time  the 
evidence  is  not  entirely  clear,  but  since  the 
parallel  between  blindness  and  minority 
group  status  has  been  drawn,  we  may 
extrapolate  into  our  own  field  from  social- 
psychological  findings  relating  to  minority 
group  members.  Radke  and  Trager3  found 
that  kindergarten  children  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  public  schools  were  already  con¬ 
scious  of  color  differences.  Other  studies 
have  established  that  preschool  children  are 
aware  of  their  minority  group  status  and 
that  this  awareness  plays  a  part  in  ego 
development.  Horowitz,2  after  a  study  of 
minority  group  attitudes  in  Northern  chil¬ 
dren  from  kindergarten  to  the  eighth  grade, 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions:  Even 


at  the  kindergarten  level  children  showed 
a  very  large  amount  of  preference  for 
white  children.  Prejudice  was  found  to  de¬ 
velop  gradually  with  age,  and  to  become 
more  integrated  as  the  child  developed. 
Finally,  Horowitz  noted  that  among  her 
subjects,  attitudes  toward  Negroes  were 
chiefly  determined  not  by  contact  with 
Negroes,  but  by  contact  with  the  prevalent 
attitude  toward  Negroes  in  the  child’s  cul¬ 
ture. 

Questions  may  be  raised  about  the  rel¬ 
evance  of  findings  of  this  nature  to  the  area 
of  blindness.  Although  these  questions 
cannot  be  fully  answered  until  suitable  ex¬ 
periments  are  completed,  by  substituting 
blind  subjects  for  minority  group  members, 
data  are  beginning  to  appear  which  shed 
light  on  the  matter.  The  study  under  re¬ 
view  provides  one  approach  to  our  current 
need  for  specific  information  relating  to 
attitudes  toward  blind  persons. 

THE  STUDY.  The  sample  was  comprised 
of  232  sighted  public  school  children  at¬ 
tending  grades  three  through  eight  in  Mid¬ 
western  and  West  Coast  urban,  rural,  and 
suburban  communities.  Each  child  com¬ 
pleted  a  fifty-item  questionnaire  on  which 
he  indicated  whether  he  believed  a  blind 
child  his  own  age  could  perform  stated 
activities.  A  “yes”  response  was  scored  plus 
one;  a  “not  sure”  response  was  scored 
zero;  and  a  “no”  response  was  scored 
minus  one.  A  total  score  for  the  fifty  items 
was  obtained  by  adding  these  weights. 

THE  FINDINGS.  1)  “It  is  evident  .  .  . 
that  those  children  who  had  known  blind 
children  (N  =  117)  perceived  them  as  be¬ 
ing  somewhat  more  capable  than  those 
subjects  who  had  not  known  blind  chil¬ 
dren  (N  r=  115).” 

2)  “Sighted  children’s  perceptions  of  the 
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abilities  of  blind  children  not  only  are  more 
positive  if  the  sighted  children  have  known 
blind  children,  but  become  still  more  posi¬ 
tive  as  the  number  of  blind  children  known 
increases.” 

3)  Urban  children  tend  to  perceive  blind 
individuals  as  more  capable  than  compar¬ 
able  groups  of  rural  children. 

4)  “There  is  a  trend  for  the  percentage 
of  favorable  response  to  increase  with 
grade  level.  .  .  .  The  tendency  toward  in¬ 
creased  positiveness  of  appraisal  of  blind 
children  appears  to  level  off  at  the  upper 
grade  levels.” 

5)  An  analysis  of  the  responses  of  the 
fifth  grade  children  (N  =  86)  revealed 
that  more  than  75  per  cent  of  them  believed 
that  a  blind  child  “could  make  up  a  poem 
and  go  on  a  picnic.”  Out  of  the  fifty  items, 
these  were  the  only  two  considered  possible 
for  a  blind  child  by  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  these  fifth-graders.  Less  than 
25  per  cent  of  them  believed  that  a  blind 
child  “could  roller  skate,  make  a  model 
airplane,  play  baseball,  cross  a  street  alone, 
ice-skate,  play  tag  out-of-doors,  or  climb 
a  tree.”  Among  these  fifth-graders,  a  sub¬ 
group  of  seventeen  had  not  known  blind 
children.  This  sub-group  believed  that  blind 
children  “could  not  swim  in  a  pool,  enjoy 
television,  tell  time,  or  play  the  piano,”  but 
they  thought  that  blind  children  could  write 
their  names  with  a  pencil. 

Bateman  concludes: 

1 )  “Support  was  found  for  the  con¬ 
tention  that  personal  knowledge  about 
blindness  .  .  .  does  broaden  sighted  chil¬ 
dren’s  ideas  of  the  capabilities  of  the  blind. 
To  the  extent  that  this  is  true,  further 
public  education  about  blindness  would 
decrease  the  apparent  tendency  for  the 


sighted  to  underestimate  or  devalue  the 
abilities  of  blind  persons.” 

2)  We  could  profit  from  further  re¬ 
search  into  the  acquisition  and  change  of 
stereotyped  attitudes  toward  blindness. 

IMPLICATIONS.  Once  attitudes  have 
been  crystallized,  they  become  relatively 
resistant  to  organized  attempts  to  modify 
them.  Thus,  the  creation  of  more  favor¬ 
able  public  attitudes  toward  blind  persons 
in  our  society  may  be  best  accomplished 
through  planned  intervention  during  the 
years  when  such  attitudes  are  being  formed 
and  integrated.  Although  every  effort 
should  be  exerted  to  influence  positively 
the  attitudes  of  adults,  our  best  chances  for 
success  appear  to  lie  in  focusing  upon 
school  children. 

It  seems  to  this  reviewer  that  certain 
constructive  steps  in  this  direction  can  be 
taken  right  now  by  national,  state,  and 
local  agencies.  Among  these  are: 

1 )  The  creation  of  teaching  materials 
concerning  blindness  which  are  appropri¬ 
ate  for  the  various  elementary  school 
grades. 

2)  The  testing  of  these  materials  in  con¬ 
trolled  studies  designed  to  elicit  data  con¬ 
cerning  their  effectiveness  in  creating  more 
favorable  attitudes  toward  blindness. 

3)  After  effective  materials  have  been 
developed  and  refined,  the  training  of 
classroom  teachers  in  their  use. 

4)  The  planned  exposure  of  most  ele¬ 
mentary  school  children  to  one  or  more 
blind  children  during  the  first  three  grades. 

With  important  data  now  at  hand,  can 
we  organize  ourselves  socially  to  implement 
the  findings? 
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Job  Talk 


By  Huesten  Collingwood 


The  need  for  higher  salaries  and  im¬ 
proved  personnel  practices  has  received 
considerable  attention  in  earlier  articles  in 
this  series.  We  have  pointed  out  that  sal¬ 
aries  paid  to  professional  persons  engaged 
in  work  for  the  blind  have  lagged  woefully 
behind  salaries  paid  to  comparable  workers 
in  other  types  of  agencies.  We  also  have 
discussed  the  need  for  written  personnel 
practices  that  are  competitive  with  those 
in  other  community  service  organizations. 

In  addition  to  adequate  salaries,  and 
fair  personnel  practices  in  general,  an  im¬ 
portant  benefit  expected  by  professional 
workers  engaged  in  community  service 
work  is  the  assurance  of  adequate  income 
after  retirement.  A  good  retirement  plan 
facilitates  the  employment  and  retention 
of  competent  staff,  reduces  turnover,  im¬ 
proves  morale,  limits  superannuation  of 
employees  who  are  no  longer  efficient  be¬ 
cause  of  age,  and  provides  a  humane  basis 
for  paying  recognition  for  faithful  service. 
Participation  in  an  adequate  retirement  pro¬ 
gram  is  an  indication  of  the  social  maturity 
of  any  agency  within  the  family  of  health, 
education  and  welfare  organization  found 
in  the  present-day  community. 

It  is  good  to  note  that  almost  all  agencies 
for  the  blind  participate  in  the  Old  Age, 
Survivors’  and  Disability  Insurance  pro¬ 
gram  organized  under  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act.  In  about  half  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  organizations  in  our  field,  the  em¬ 
ployees  are  covered  by  alternative  basic 
retirement  plans  organized  under  federal, 
state  and  local  government  sponsorship. 
Thus  it  can  be  said  that  workers  for  the 
blind  are  assured  of  at  least  subsistence 
level  income  upon  retirement. 

But  coverage  under  the  Social  Security 
program  is  not  enough.  Congress  never 
intended  that  Old  Age,  Survivors  and  Dis¬ 


ability  Insurance  should  provide  total  re¬ 
tirement  income.  Rather,  this  program  was 
designed  to  serve  as  the  floor  upon  which 
other  programs  could  be  built  to  provide 
adequate  retirement  income.  In  July  1962, 
the  average  old-age  benefit  paid  to  retired 
workers  under  the  Social  Security  program 
amounted  to  only  $76.09  per  month.* 

Obviously,  Social  Security  benefits  alone 
are  not  going  to  assure  adequate  income 
for  retired  persons,  even  though  the  indi¬ 
vidual  benefits  under  this  program  are  be¬ 
ing  raised  modestly  as  time  passes.  Assur¬ 
ance  is  needed  that  workers  for  the  blind 
will  be  able  to  receive  adequate  supple¬ 
mental  benefits  when  they  retire  in  order  to 
provide  a  dignified  standard  of  living.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  as  of  1955,  only 
22  per  cent  of  all  agencies  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  participated  in  such  sup¬ 
plemental  retirement  plans.  This  informa¬ 
tion  was  obtained  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  a  survey  of  agencies  for  the 
blind  entitled  “National  Survey  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  Standards  and  Personnel  Practices 
in  Services  for  the  Blind.”  We  do  not  have 
comparable  information  for  a  later  date  by 
which  progress  in  this  area  could  be  meas¬ 
ured,  but  it  is  felt  that  only  a  minority  of 
agencies  now  participate  in  retirement  pro¬ 
grams  which  supplement  OASDI. 

Designing  a  specific  retirement  plan  in¬ 
volves  a  number  of  considerations.  The 
local  community  planning  council  is  often 
a  source  of  valuable  information  about  re¬ 
tirement  plans  provided  by  other  commun¬ 
ity  service  agencies.  The  question  of 
whether  or  not  employees  should  contribute 
to  the  plan,  or  whether  it  shall  be  financed 
solely  by  the  employer  must  be  decided. 
There  are  several  methods  of  funding  a  re- 

*  Social  Security  Bulletin,  Department  of  Health 
Education  and  Welfare,  November  1962,  page  1. 
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tirement  program  which  should  be  ex¬ 
plored.  Purchase  of  individual  life  insur¬ 
ance  policies,  group  annuity  contracts,  or 
uninsured  plans  are  possible  variations. 
Many  insurance  companies  and  other 
financial  institutions  offer  retirement  plans 
which  can  be  tailored  to  fit  almost  any  situ¬ 
ation.  The  employer  (and  the  employee,  in 
a  contributory  plan),  must  also  decide  how 
much  can  be  afforded  for  the  retirement 
plan  while  assuring  that  the  potential  bene¬ 
fits  are  adequate  enough  so  that  partici¬ 
pants  will  not  resist  retirement.  Finally  the 
plan  should  allow  for  sufficient  flexibility  to 


permit  changes  in  conformity  with  future 
conditions. 

In  conclusion,  an  important  “fringe  bene¬ 
fit”  increasingly  offered  by  community  serv¬ 
ice  organizations  to  their  employees  is  a  re¬ 
tirement  plan  which  will  supplement  the 
benefits  obtained  from  the  Social  Security 
program.  Employers  wishing  to  consider 
establishing  such  a  plan  for  their  employees 
will  find  a  variety  of  different  types  of 
plans  that  are  practical.  It  is  hoped  that 
such  retirement  plans  will  be  extended 
throughout  all  agencies  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States. 


In  Pursuit  of  Excellence 


One  of  the  criteria  of  excellence  that  is 
generally  recognized  for  community  serv¬ 
ices  agencies  and  institutions  is  their  role 
in  the  education  of  professional  personnel. 
Perhaps  the  public  is  more  aware  of  this 
concept  as  a  result  of  its  familiarity  with 
the  identification  of  certain  hospitals  as 
“teaching”  hospitals.  The  usual  understand¬ 
ing  is  that  these  hospitals  are  engaged  in 
the  training  of  doctors  and  nurses.  Uni¬ 
versally  this  type  of  affiliation  between  a 
hospital  and  nursing  and  medical  schools 
is  looked  upon  as  evidence  of  high  quality 
of  service  and  professional  leadership  on 
the  part  of  the  hospital. 

Although  not  as  widely  known,  but  of 
equal  validity,  is  the  fact  that  outstanding 
social  agencies,  educational  institutions  and 
rehabilitation  facilities  play  an  essential 
role  in  the  professional  education  not  only 
of  medical  personnel,  but  of  a  variety  of 
other  professional  disciplines.  It  is  readily 
apparent  that  in  this  way  operating  com¬ 
munity  services  make  a  basic  contribution 
to  the  training  of  personnel  needed  to  staff 
their  programs. 

In  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind  a 
steadily  increasing  number  of  governmen¬ 
tal  and  voluntary  agencies  have  established 
formal  teaching  relationships  with  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  education.  As  might  be 


expected,  the  bulk  of  these  relationships 
are  with  schools  of  education,  social  work 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  counseling. 
All  of  these  disciplines  require  practical  or 
“clinical”  experience  of  their  students. 
This  practical  experience  may  be  referred 
to  as  practice  teaching,  field  work  or  in¬ 
ternship.  By  whatever  name  it  is  called 
this  phase  of  professional  education  takes 
place  within  operating  community  service 
programs.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  agen¬ 
cies  selected  by  universities  for  this  teach¬ 
ing  function  are  of  superior  quality.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  extent  to  which  agencies 
for  the  blind  participate  in  the  education 
of  professional  practitioners  is  a  direct  in¬ 
dication  of  the  quality  of  services  being 
provided  to  blind  persons.  Those  agencies 
which  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  become 
formally  affiliated  with  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  offering  professional  education 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  this 
type  of  relationship  also  produces  an  ex¬ 
cellent  base  for  recruiting  qualified  per¬ 
sonnel. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Rehabilitation  Centers  in  a  col¬ 
lection  of  data  from  its  members  has 
singled  out  this  item  as  significant  enough 
for  inclusion  in  its  new  operating  data 
collection  program.  The  importance  of  re- 
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habilitation  centers  in  training  professional 
personnel  is  underscored  by  the  dramatic 
fact  that  of  the  1 3 1  institutional  members  of 
this  Association,  ninety-eight  are  formally 
affiliated  with  academic  institutions  of  pro¬ 
fessional  education.  These  ninety-eight  cen¬ 
ters  report  that  in  1962  they  participated  in 
the  training  of  more  than  5800  professional 
practitioners.  The  bulk  of  these  students 
were  from  the  fields  of  nursing  and  med¬ 
icine,  while  vocational  counseling,  occupa¬ 
tional  therapy,  psychology  and  social  work 


students  together  constituted  ten  per  cent 
of  this  impressive  total.  These  statistics 
should  reassure  the  public  regarding  the 
quality  of  services  being  offered  by  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Rehabilitation  Centers. 

The  following  table  provides  data  re¬ 
garding  several  of  the  professions  that  are 
essential  in  carrying  out  the  services  of 
rehabilitation  centers.  These  also  have  spe¬ 
cial  importance  in  the  provision  of  services 
to  blind  persons. 


Number  of  Occupational  Therapists,  Psychologists,  Social 
Workers  and  Vocational  Counselors  Employed  and 
Trained  by  131  Rehabilitation  Centers,  1962  * 


Professional 

Personnel 

Numbers 

of  Centers 

Classification 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Reporting  full¬ 

Reporting  academic 

full-time 

students 

time  employees  in 

affiliations  with 

Occupational 

employees 

trained 

these  professions 

these  professions 

Therapist 

342 

371 

118 

43 

Psychologist 

94 

56 

90 

14 

Social  Worker 

190 

81 

107 

31 

Voc.  Counselor  ** 

94 

130 

67 

34 

*  The  above  statistical  information  was  secured  from  tables  that  are  included  in  the 
1962  Directory  of  Institutional  Members,  published  by  the  Association  of  Rehabilitation 
Centers,  Inc.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

**  In  addition,  sixty  centers  reported  seventy-eight  full-time  vocational  evaluators  em¬ 
ployed;  however,  no  academic  affiliations  for  this  classification  were  noted. 


— Alexander  F.  Handel 

Director  of  Community  Services 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


The  1963  Convention  of  the  AAWB 
to  be  held  in  Seattle 


The  1963  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  will 
be  held  in  the  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle, 
Washington,  from  Sunday,  July  21  through 
Friday,  July  26. 

The  program  committee  has  developed 
the  over-all  theme,  “The  Challenges  of 
Change,”  with  six  general  sessions,  three 
business  sessions,  two  all-Association  meal 
functions — the  Allen  membership  luncheon 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  and  the  Shotwell 
Award  banquet  Thursday  evening. 

Special  interest  groups  are  planning 
meetings  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  evenings  and  luncheon  meet¬ 
ings  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 


afternoons.  In  addition  to  meetings  plan¬ 
ned  by  special  interest  groups,  the  Western 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers  and  the 
States  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
also  plan  meetings. 

A  fact  sheet  containing  convention  news, 
preliminary  convention  programs,  hotel 
reservations,  pre-convention  registration 
and  similar  information  will  be  sent  to  the 
membership  early  in  May.  Miss  Marjorie 
Hooper,  president-elect,  is  chairman  of  the 
program  committee;  Louis  Rives,  corporate 
secretary,  is  co-chairman;  Fuller  Hale,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Seattle  Social  Center 
for  the  Blind,  is  chairman  of  the  local  host 
committee. 
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Now  THERE'S  an  Idea 

NO  AGENCY  IS  AN  ISLAND 
By  Marion  V.  Wurster,  AFB  Regional  Representative 


In  July  1956,  the  United  Community 
Services  of  metropolitan  Boston  undertook 
a  survey  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  spell  out  the 
community  services  and  facilities  available 
to  blind  residents  in  Boston.*  After  the  re¬ 
port  was  delivered,  plans  were  made  to  im¬ 
plement  some  of  the  findings  of  the  survey. 
The  Boston  Advisory  Committee  convened 
administrators  and  practitioners  from  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  voluntary  agencies  which 
were  giving  direct  services  to  blind  persons 
in  the  community.  From  this  beginning,  the 
Committee  for  the  Blind,  meeting  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Rehabilitation  Council  of 
United  Community  Services,  has  come  a 
long  way  in  planning  and  action  in  various 
areas  which  are  of  joint  concern. 

As  in  many  communities,  agency  staff 
are  often  engrossed  and  extensively  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  program  in  their  own 
agencies,  with  the  result  that  there  is 
limited  time  to  devote  to  the  programs  and 
problems  of  their  fellow  workers  in  the 
field.  With  the  commitment  of  joint  efforts 
through  the  Committee  for  the  Blind,  the 
professional  staff  did  as  many  have  be¬ 
fore — found  just  another  portion  of  their 
busy  schedules  to  devote  to  cooperative 
efforts. 

It  is  not  easy  for  people  representing 
agencies  with  many  philosophies  and  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  working  to  come  together 
for  honest  evaluation  of  each  agency’s 
contribution  to  the  over-all  field.  As  with 
any  group  of  people,  it  takes  time  to  know 
each  other;  to  begin  to  respect  the  ideas  of 
others  which  run  counter  to  one’s  own; 
and  to  find  some  mutual  project  on  which 
to  plan  constructively. 

Over  the  years,  this  committee  was 

*  Another  aspect  of  implementing  the  1956  survey 
in  Boston  was  reported  in  this  space  in  April  1962. 


fortunate  to  count  among  its  members  peo¬ 
ple  of  high  professional  standards  who 
knew  that  joint  planning  came  slowly,  but 
were  committed  to  wait  for  the  halting  first 
steps  to  lengthen  into  purposeful  strides. 
Many  committees  are  formed  each  year, 
only  to  fade  away  from  lack  of  interest  and 
inertia  or  in  a  blast  of  vituperation,  charges 
and  counter  charges  of  vested  interest. 

Perhaps  one  reason  this  city-wide  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  able  to  go  forward  is  that 
there  was  a  constant  core  of  dedicated  pro¬ 
fessional  staff,  plus  new  agency  members 
from  time  to  time.  There  is  also  another 
substance  evident  in  the  records  of  the 
Committee — they  wanted  to  do  more  than 
talk  about  their  problems  and  at  various 
times  have  focussed  on  projects  that  they 
could  do  something  about.  It  does  not  take 
more  than  a  realistic  look  at  philosophical 
problems  relating  to  work  with  the  blind  to 
know  that  no  one  group  will  ever  solve  all 
of  them.  The  down-to-earth  focus  must  be 
on  a  problem  that  can  be  alleviated  by  con¬ 
crete  action. 

During  the  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Blind,  the  members  have 
constantly  been  seeking  ways  in  which  they 
might  improve  inter-agency  communication 
and  provide  additional  qualitative  services 
for  their  clients.  Many  projects  have  been 
considered  by  sub-committees;  many  have 
been  discarded  as  being  too  ambitious  or 
impractical.  From  these  explorations  have 
come  the  good  working  relationships 
among  the  staffs  of  agencies,  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  changing  roles  of  various 
agencies. 

A  partial  list  of  those  projects  considered 
over  the  last  six  years  shows  the  depth  of 
exploration  and  the  concern  with  varied 
aspects  of  work  with  the  blind;  hearing  and 
testing,  mobility,  the  retarded  blind  child, 
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diabetes  and  blindness,  public  education  on 
blindness,  casework,  and  coordinating  of 
volunteer  services. 

A  sub-committee  worked  at  length  on 
a  medical  report  form  for  evaluating  work 
tolerance  and  prognosis  of  diabetic  blind 
persons.  The  development  of  this  form 
involved  working  closely  with  doctors  and 
agencies  and  brought  about  further  under¬ 
standing  in  the  medical  profession.  Another 
sub-committee  worked  on  preparing  a  form 
for  mobility  evaluation  which  workers  in 
agencies  could  use  in  referring  clients.  This 
was  approved  by  the  Seeing  Eye  and  The 
Catholic  Guild  for  All  the  Blind,  and  is 
used  by  the  latter  in  its  mobility  training 
program.  A  list  of  services  available  to 
blind  people  in  the  Boston  area  was  com¬ 
piled. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  Committee  for 
the  Blind  has  refined  its  goals  and  limited 
its  action  to  one  or  two  specific  projects 
each  year.  In  1960-61  the  emphasis  was 
placed  on  mobility  training  as  this  was  an 
area  of  acute  concern.  Through  the  work 
of  the  Committee,  a  one-day  seminar  was 
held  on  April  4,  1961,  on  methods  of  in¬ 
dependent  travel.  This  was  such  an  un¬ 
qualified  success,  with  226  participants 
looking  at  all  facets  of  this  problem,  that 

News 

★  The  first  laboratory  anywhere  devoted 
solely  to  medical,  psychological,  sociological 
and  rehabilitation  problems  of  the  blind  has 
been  established  at  Newton,  Massachusetts. 
It  has  come  about  through  the  work  of 
Boston’s  Catholic  Guild  for  All  the  Blind 
whose  director,  Father  Thomas  J.  Carroll, 
founded  and  directs  the  American  Center 
for  Research  in  Blindness  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion.  Already  scheduled  at  the  center  are 
eighty  research  projects  in  the  following 
categories:  characteristics  of  the  blind  pop¬ 
ulation;  medical  and  psychological  aspects 
of  blindness;  sensory  process  in  the  blind; 
and  adjustment  to  blindness. 


the  Committee  was  spurred  to  further  ef¬ 
forts  on  its  projects.  Several  of  the  papers 
presented  were  of  such  excellent  quality 
that  they  were  printed  in  various  publica¬ 
tions. 

At  present,  the  specific  topics  under  con¬ 
sideration  are  concerned  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  vocational  training  and  public  edu¬ 
cation.  The  latter  project  involves  the  use 
of  car  cards  on  public  transportation  show¬ 
ing  what  the  public  can  do  to  help  when 
they  meet  a  blind  person.  The  transporta¬ 
tion  companies  are  cooperating  by  giving 
free  advertising  space  for  two  months,  with 
only  minimal  cost  going  toward  the  art 
work. 

The  agency  staff  members  who  have 
been  involved  in  the  Committee  would  be 
the  first  to  say  that  they  have  not  done  as 
much  as  they  would  like.  They  also  would 
agree  that  there  is  some  distance  to  go  in 
coordinating  the  multiple  facets  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  for  blind  persons  in  Boston.  But  the 
record  shows  that  with  perseverence,  agen¬ 
cies’  staffs  can  find  practical  ground  on 
which  to  further  their  work,  and  with  a 
determined  coordination  of  programs  they 
will  develop  solid  foundations  for  raising 
their  professional  competence  and  con¬ 
tribution. 


Briefs 

In  addition  to  research  work,  the  center 
will  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  gathering, 
cataloging  and  redistributing  data  from  all 
over  the  world,  and  for  training  personnel 
to  staff  centers  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  director  of  research  is  Dr.  Leo  H. 
Riley,  who  has  been  on  the  Rehabilitation 
Center  Staff  since  its  foundation  in  1954. 

★  The  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind  in  New 
York  City  recently  announced  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Field  Instruction  in  Case  Work, 
a  report  on  the  student  training  program, 
a  five-year  demonstration  project,  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Guild  and  the  New  York 
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School  of  Social  Work  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Copies  are  available  at  $2.00  from 
the  Jewish  Guild. 

★  Peter  J.  Salmon,  executive  director  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  and 
Lilyan  Webel  Banta,  who  is  administrative 
secretary  to  the  executive  director,  were 
married  on  December  6th  at  the  Queen  of 
All  Saints  R.C.  Church.  Mr.  Salmon  re¬ 
cently  celebrated  his  fortieth  anniversary 
with  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
Brooklyn. 

★  At  the  1962  American  Film  Festival, 
the  second  film  produced  by  the  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind,  entitled  “Children  of 
the  Silent  Night,”  received  the  Blue  Ribbon 
Award.  This  same  award  was  won  in  1959 
by  their  earlier  film,  “The  Perkins  Story.” 

★  A  leaflet  entitled  “Leisure  Time  Activ¬ 
ities  for  the  Visually  Impaired”  is  issued 
by  the  Services  for  the  Blind  office  of  the 
Washington  State  Department  of  Public 
Assistance.  It  is  directed  to  public  assist¬ 
ance  caseworkers,  as  a  suggested  guide  to 
open  new  avenues  of  interest  for  blind 
persons  in  their  own  communities.  Case¬ 
workers  may  wish  to  request  sample  copies 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance, 
Olympia,  Washington. 

★  An  announcement  of  a  meeting  of  the 
Fourth  Pan  American  Council  for  the 
Blind  has  been  issued  by  Dr.  M.  E.  Framp- 
ton,  principal  of  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  The  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  in  Arequipa,  Peru,  Au¬ 
gust  1  to  10,  1963.  Those  interested  in 
attending  should  communicate  with  Dr. 
Frampton  at  999  Pelham  Parkway,  New 
York  69,  New  York. 

★  An  experiment  organized  by  one  of 
Peru’s  largest  breweries,  Backus  and  John¬ 
son,  in  conjunction  with  the  Union  Na- 
cional  de  Ciegos,  has  trained  blind  persons 
as  beer  tasters.  Thirty  blind  applicants 


underwent  aptitude  tests,  probing  liquids 
of  slightly  different  taste:  salty,  sweet,  sour, 
etc.,  and  were  then  trained  to  distinguish 
the  tastes  and  odors  of  the  components  of 
beer.  The  ten  best  candidates  have  been 
employed  since  April  1962,  and  the  man¬ 
agement  is  very  satisfied  with  the  result. 

The  tasters  work  in  half-hour  shifts — 
their  intake  of  the  alchoholic  liquid  is 
minimal  as  they  merely  “taste”  the  beer. 

★  The  date  and  place  of  the  23rd  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  was  recently  announced  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  July  3  through  July  6,  1963. 

★  Harry  E.  Hayes,  director  of  Services  for 
the  Blind  in  Kansas,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident-elect  of  the  National  Council  of  State 
Agencies  for  the  Blind. 

★  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D.,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabil¬ 
itation,  New  York  University  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter,  was  recently  named  Commander  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  the  Phoenix  by  King  Paul 
of  Greece. 

Dr.  Rusk  was  cited  especially  for  his 
work  in  training  of  Greek  physicians  and 
para-medical  personnel  in  the  field  of  physi¬ 
cal  medicine  and  rehabilitation  and  in  the 
treatment  of  disabled  patients  from  Greece. 

★  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D.,  of  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege,  has  been  named  as  a  consultant  to  a 
1963  project  initiated  by  the  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  for  Blind  Children.  The 
project  plans  to  survey  existing  programs  of 
industrial  education  for  blind  young  people 
and  evaluate  the  prevocational  needs  of  the 
blind. 

★  Robert  C.  Oberhouse,  home  teacher, 
Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  has  received  the  meritorious 
service  award  of  both  the  President’s  and 
Governor’s  Committees  on  Employment 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped. 
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Current  Literature 

Conducted  by  Shirley  Myerson 


★  “Attitudes  of  Public  School  Principals 
towards  Employment  of  Teachers  with 
Certain  Physical  Disabilities,”  by  Oliver 
M.  Nikoloff  II.  Rehabilitation  Literature. 
Vol.  23,  No.  1 1,  November  1962.  A  digest 
of  a  research  paper  prepared  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  who  is  an  associate  professor  in  the 
Division  of  Exceptional  Education,  State 
University  College  at  Buffalo,  New  York. 
A  questionnaire  survey  was  conducted  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  above  mentioned 
institution  to  determine  attitudes  of  a 
particular  group  of  employers  toward  those 
with  certain  disabilities.  The  choice  of  dis¬ 
abilities  was  as  follows:  totally  blind,  totally 
deaf,  uses  a  crutch  or  crutches,  stutters 
frequently,  wears  an  artificial  leg,  arm,  or 
hand.  Also  included  are  tables  which  il¬ 
lustrate  responses  by  both  elementary  and 
high  school  principals,  plus  some  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  figures  given. 

★  Harp  of  Silence,  by  Richard  Kinney. 
Brooklyn,  Parthenon,  1962.  A  new  collec¬ 
tion  of  poems  by  the  deaf-blind  poet. 
Among  his  many  other  works  are  Flight 
of  Arrows,  and  Flutes  Beyond  the  Day. 
Mr.  Kinney  teaches  poetry  and  literature 
at  the  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind  and  is 
also  assistant  director  of  the  School. 

★  “Music  for  the  Blind  Child,”  by  Lenore 
McGuire.  A  general  review  of  the  role 
music  can  play  in  the  development  of  the 
blind  child.  The  relationship  between  music 
and  behavior  is  also  illustrated. 

★  Effects  of  Illustration  Size  on  the  Per¬ 
formance  of  Visually  Limited  Children,” 
by  M.  W.  Mueller.  Exceptional  Children. 
Vol.  29,  No.  3,  November  1962.  A  review 
of  a  study  undertaken  to  evaluate  the  effect 
of  different  illustration  sizes  on  the  test 
performance  of  visually  limited  children. 
The  study  was  also  supposed  to  give  some 


indication  of  the  applicability  to  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  intelligence  of  these  children 
regardless  of  the  effect  of  plate  size.  The 
Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  was  used 
as  the  criterion  measure 

★  “The  Importance  of  Music  Reading  for 
the  Blind  Child,”  by  Sister  Mary  Mark. 
A  brief  summary  of  the  fundamental  diffi¬ 
culties  of  teaching  music  including  a  few 
hints  on  how  to  present  the  concept  of 
music  notation  to  the  blind  child.  Both 
Sister  Mary  Mark  and  Lenore  McGuire 
have  recently  collaborated  in  writing  a 
book  on  teaching  piano  to  the  blind  child. 
(The  above  articles  appeared  in  National 
Catholic  Education  Association  Bulletin. 
Vol.  59,  No.  1,  August  1962.) 

★  “Our  Comic  Strip  Project  for  Blind 
School  Children,”  by  Joseph  T.  Frank. 
School  Activities.  Vol.  34,  No.  2,  October 
1962.  The  student  council  of  the  Eastside 
High  School,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  or¬ 
ganized  a  project  to  enable  blind  students 
to  enjoy  the  Sunday  comic  strips.  These 
comics  are  narrated  and  dramatically  read 
onto  tapes  which  are  sent  on  a  bi-monthly 
basis  to  blind  children  at  the  Paterson 
School  No.  2.  The  music  department  plans 
and  provides  background  music  for  the 
strips  and  the  audio  department  produces 
the  tapes.  The  project  enlists  the  help  of 
over  forty  student  volunteers  as  well  as 
many  teachers. 

★  “Eye-Bank  Progress.”  American  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Ophthalmology .  Vol.  54,  No.  15,  No¬ 
vember  1962.  A  review  of  the  progress  of 
eye-bank  development  in  the  United  States. 
Included  is  a  description  of  the  founding 
of  the  Eye-Bank  Association  of  America 
in  October  1961.  There  is  also  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Code  of  Ethics  for  Eye-Banks 
as  adapted  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Eye- 
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Banks  which  later  became  the  Eye-Bank 
Association  of  America. 

★  “The  Education  of  Blind  Children  in 
England  and  Wales.”  New  Beacon.  Vol. 
45,  No.  547,  November  1962.  A  general 
review  of  the  system  for  educating  blind 
children  in  England  and  Wales.  The  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  system  resembles  the  national 
provision  for  sighted  children,  though  on 
a  very  small  scale,  as  there  are  only  about 
1,450  blind  school  children  in  the  country. 
There  are,  however,  two  big  differences: 
all  schools  for  the  blind  are  boarding 
schools,  and  most  of  them  are  controlled 
by  the  voluntary  charitable  institutions 
which  started  them,  although  there  is  some 
aid  from  the  local  education  authorities. 
A  brief  description  of  the  residential  nurs¬ 
ery  school  facilities  is  included,  together 
with  a  summary  of  the  junior  and  second¬ 
ary  schools,  the  facilities  for  the  multiply 
handicapped,  the  uneducable,  and  the 
Hetherselt  Vocational  Guidance  Center. 
The  latter  provides  instruction  and  help 
for  co-eds  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
eighteen  years. 

★  “Cues  from  Teaching  Machines  for  Pro¬ 
grammatic  Educational  Planning,”  by  Sam¬ 
uel  C.  Ashcroft.  International  Journal  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind.  Vol.  12,  No.  2, 
December  1962.  An  article  which  suggests 
that  the  principles  and  features  of  teaching 
machines  and  programming  can  be  usefully 
applied  in  the  instruction  of  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children,  whether  implemented  with 
auto-instructional  devices  or  through  every¬ 
day  teaching  practices. 

★  “Flight  into  Destruction,”  by  Hubert  E. 
LaSater.  Journal  of  Rehabilitation.  Vol.  21, 
No.  1,  January-February  1963.  The  author, 
a  clinical  psychologist  and  rehabilitation 
counselor,  outlines  his  counseling  proced¬ 
ure  and  theories  regarding  the  newly 
blinded  patient.  He  places  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  client  who  seems  to  be  taking 
his  recent  disability  without  any  apparent 
upset  or  stress.  His  views  and  observations 


are  presented  in  a  very  technical  manner 
using  psychiatric  terminology  and  clinical 
references. 

★  “A  Comparison  of  Two  Methods  of 
Producing  Rapid  Speech,”  by  Julie  McLain. 
International  Journal  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind.  Vol.  12,  No.  2,  December  1962. 
Rapid  speech  as  an  educational  aid  to  blind 
as  well  as  sighted  students  is  an  idea  with 
a  hopeful  outlook.  At  present,  there  are  two 
methods  of  obtaining  rapid  speech.  One, 
the  pitch-altering  method  which  is  simple  to 
accomplish  &ut  changes  the  pitch  and  tim¬ 
bre  of  the  speaker’s  voice:  the  other,  a 
sampling  technique  which,  although  it  is 
more  difficult  to  achieve,  does  not  alter 
pitch  and  timbre.  The  article  reviews  and 
illustrates  an  experiment  conducted  to 
compare  comprehension  by  seventh  grade 
pupils  of  speech  compressed  46  per  cent  by 
each  of  the  two  methods.  Comparison  of 
mean  comprehension  scores  for  the  two 
groups  shows  that  the  sampling  group 
scored  6  per  cent  higher  than  did  the  other. 

★  “A  Blind  Boy's  Christmas,”  by  Robert 
Russell.  Good  Housekeeping.  Vol.  155,  No. 
6,  December  1962.  The  author,  a  blind 
professor  of  English  at  Franklin  and  Mar¬ 
shall  College  in  Pennsylvania,  here  de¬ 
scribes  his  great  joy  and  happiness  when 
Christmas  finally  arrives  and  he  is  able  to 
leave  his  school,  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  and  return 
to  his  home  in  Binghamton,  New  York.  A 
lovely  reminiscence  by  a  fine  writer  who 
recently  received  high  literary  acclaim  for 
his  autobiography  “To  Catch  an  Angel,” 
published  by  Vanguard  Press. 

★  Readings  on  the  Exceptional  Child,  by 
E.  Philip  Trapp  and  Philip  Himelstein.  A 
collection  of  readings  incorporating  two 
types  of  articles  which  the  authors  feel  most 
appropriate  for  their  purpose,  which  is  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  significant  studies 
in  the  field  of  special  education.  To  this 
purpose,  both  specific  experimental  studies 
and  critical  reviews  of  a  group  of  related 
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experimental  studies,  pinpointing  basic  is¬ 
sues  or  defining  major  trends,  were  used. 
The  articles  include  previously  published 
studies  and  also  original  contributions.  The 
visually  handicapped  are  covered  in  Part 
II,  Exceptional  Sensory  and  Motor  Proc¬ 
esses:  “Space  Perception  and  Orientation 
in  the  Blind,”  by  Philip  Worchel  (from 
Psychological  Monographs  65,  1951),  and 
“Quantitative  and  Qualitative  Differences 
in  Frustration  Between  Blind  and  Sighted 
Adolescents,”  by  Frederick  M.  Jervis  and 
George  M.  Haslerud  (from  Journal  of 
Psychology  29,  1960). 

★  “Onward  and  Upward  with  the  Arts: 


The  Flight  of  Crook-Taloned  Birds.”  Parts 
I  and  II  by  Ved  Mehta.  The  New  Yorker, 
December  8th  and  15th,  1962.  The  author, 
a  well-known  writer  born  in  India,  and 
educated  in  the  United  States  at  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  School  for  the  Blind,  and  later  in 
England,  here  records  his  “search  for  his- 
torial  truth.”  He  studied  history  at  Oxford 
for  three  years  and  has  continued  pursuing 
this  subject  since  then.  In  these  two  long 
essays  Mr.  Mehta  tells  of  meeting  many 
English  historians.  He  also  tells  of  his  reac¬ 
tions  to  and  feelings  about  such  famous 
people  as  Arnold  Toynbee,  Sir  Lewis 
Namier,  R.  H.  Tawney,  and  C.  V.  Wedge- 
wood,  who  appears  to  be  a  favorite  of  his 


National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare 

-  1963  - 


“We  the  People  .  .  .  promote  the  general 
welfare”  is  the  theme  selected  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  sixty  national  organizations 
planning  the  National  Conference  on  Social 
Welfare  which  will  be  held  the  week  be¬ 
ginning  May  19,  1963,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

At  the  Annual  Forum  on  May  22nd, 
awards  will  be  presented  to  Mrs.  Florence 
G.  Heller,  of  Glencoe,  Illinois,  for  her  out¬ 
standing  lay  leadership;  to  Ernest  J.  Bohn 
of  Cleveland,  for  his  leadership  in  develop¬ 
ing  special  housing  facilities  for  the  aging; 
and  to  Harriet  M.  Bartlett  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  for  her  work  as  a  social 
work  practitioner,  and  for  her  recent  pub¬ 
lications  on  social  work  practice  in  the 
health  field.  In  addition,  a  special  citation 
for  the  much-discussed  “Battle  of  New¬ 
burgh”  television  program  presented  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  last  win¬ 
ter  will  go  to  Irving  Gitlin,  creator  and  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  White  Paper  series.  In  voting 


this  award  unanimously,  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  Board  noted  that  “this  production, 
which  did  so  much  at  a  critical  time  to  im¬ 
prove  public  understanding  of  the  com¬ 
plicated  issues  in  public  welfare,  highly 
merits  this  recognition.” 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  Annual 
Forum  will  be  Chester  A.  Bowles,  who  is 
special  assistant  to  President  Kennedy; 
Walter  Barlow,  the  president  of  Public 
Opinion  Research  Center,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey;  and  Dr.  Ellen  Winston,  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Welfare. 
The  Honorable  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
will  address  the  closing  session  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  Friday  morning,  May  24.  Sec¬ 
retary  Celebrezze’s  remarks  will  also  bring 
to  a  close  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federa¬ 
tion’s  Fiftieth  Anniversary  celebration 
which  he  inaugurated  early  in  the  winter 
while  still  mayor  of  Cleveland. 
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Workshop  for  Industrial  Arts  Teachers 
at  Oswego  State  University  College  — 

Summer  1963 


The  State  University  College  at  Oswego, 
New  York,  will  offer  a  special  workshop 
for  industrial  arts  teachers  of  the  blind  this 
summer  under  a  special  grant  provided  by 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  workshop  will 
commence  July  1st  and  continue  through 
August  9th,  carrying  eight  hours  of  grad¬ 
uate  or  undergraduate  credit. 

Students  selected  to  participate  in  the 
workshop  will  be  spending  four  hours  a  day 
in  a  laboratory  course  covering  the  techni¬ 
cal  areas  of  woodworking,  metalwork,  elec¬ 
tricity  and  transportation  for  purposes  of 
increasing  their  technical  competence  and 
developing  appropriate  teaching  devices  for 
working  with  blind  students.  Students  will 
also  participate  in  a  two-hour  laboratory 
school  period  each  day  teaching  blind  stud¬ 


ents  various  industrial  arts  activities.  A 
seminar  period  each  day  will  be  devoted  to 
the  critique  of  problems  in  teaching,  and 
to  develop  special  materials  for  use  in  set¬ 
ting  up  and  teaching  industrial  arts. 

Industrial  arts  teachers  interested  in  ap¬ 
plying  for  the  workshop  must  be  teaching 
industrial  arts  in  a  resident  school  for  the 
blind,  or  be  working  with  blind  students  in 
a  public  school  situation.  Applications  must 
be  supported  by  a  letter  from  the  teacher’s 
administrator  and  a  transcript  of  college 
credits;  those  selected  to  participate  in  the 
workshop  will  receive  full  tuition  and  fees, 
transportation  and  a  living  stipend  of  $84 
a  week  for  the  six-week  course.  Further 
information  and  application  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  Dr.  James  R.  Hastings,  Project 
Director,  State  University  College,  Oswego, 
New  York. 


BUY  WHITE  CANES 

Designed  by  blind  people — for  the  use  of  blind  people 
Made  in  Our  Workshop  with  100%  BLIND  LABOR 

PRICES  F.O.B.  BEDFORD 


36",  38",  40",  42"— $17.40 
— per  doz. 

44",  46",  48",  50"— $19.80 
— per  doz. 

White  quality  wooden  canes 
curved  handle — red  tip 
hard  enamel  finish 


Shipping  charges  prepaid  on 
orders  that  exceed  $200. 
Shipping  weight  per  doz. — 
7-8  lbs. 

20  Inch  Taper 

1  Vs  depth  cup  nickel-plated 
steel  ferrule 


We  Invite  Your  Orders 

Bedford  Branch 

PENNA.  ASS  N  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Bedford,  Penna. 
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Appointments 

★  David  Soyer,  who  joined  the  staff  of 
The  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind  (non-sec¬ 
tarian)  in  1960  has  been  named  Acting 
Director  of  Social  Service.  Mr.  Soyer  had 
previously  been  with  the  Jewish  Child  Care 
Association,  Manhattanville  Community 
Center,  Inc.,  and  the  Community  Service 
Society. 

★  Louis  Supton  has  been  appointed  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Jewish  Guild  for  the 
Blind’s  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind  in  Yon¬ 
kers,  succeeding  Mrs.  Ann  G.  Adler  who  is 
retiring.  Before  joining  the  staff  of  the 
Guild  four  years  ago,  Mr.  Supton  worked 
with  Golden  Age  groups  at  Associated  Y’s, 
was  a  youth  director  at  Larchmont  Temple 
in  Westchester,  and  had  taught  school  in 
New  York  City  for  many  years. 

Second  Asian  Conference 
on  Work  for  the  Blind 

American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind,  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for 
the  Blind,  and  World  Council  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind,  sponsors  of  the  above 
conference  in  collaboration  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Malaya  and  the  Malayan  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  regret  that  it  has 
become  necessary  to  change  the  dates  from 
those  described  in  the  announcement  con¬ 
tained  in  our  February  issue.  This  has 
been  occasioned  by  a  Government  decision 
to  advance  the  date  of  the  opening  of 
Malaya’s  Parliament.  The  ceremonies  sur¬ 
rounding  this  occasion  will  make  unavail¬ 
able  the  conference  hall,  meeting  rooms 


and  offices  during  the  period  earlier 
planned. 

Delegates  from  nineteen  Asian  coun¬ 
tries  will  now  assemble  in  Singapore  on 
May  19  and  will  observe  services  for  the 
blind  there  before  proceeding  to  Kuala 
Lumpur,  where  the  major  portion  of  the 
conference  will  occur.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Malaya  will  offi¬ 
cially  open  the  meetings  on  May  21  and 
that  the  closing  session  on  May  30  will  be 
addressed  by  the  Minister  of  Education  of 
the  Federation.  The  theme  of  the  con¬ 
ference  will  be  “The  Education,  Training 
and  Employment  of  the  Blind  in  the  Next 
Five  Years.” 

Classified  Corner 


Space  is  provided  as  a  service  by  the  New 
Outlook  in  this  department  for  the  publishing 
of  notices  calling  attention  to  positions  avail¬ 
able,  and  notices  of  perscms  seeking  placement. 
This  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  determine 
whether  or  not  any  notices  zuill  be  printed,  and 
does  not  assume  responsibility  for  statements 
made  in  notices. 

Most  professional  positions  and  professional 
persons  zvill  be  listed  in  the  files  of  the  Person¬ 
nel  Referral  Service,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th 
Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


Position  Open:  Social  caseworker  to  initiate 
and  supervise  a  modern  social  service  program. 
MSW  and  professional  maturity  required.  Can 
appoint  to  $7000,  depending  on  qualifications. 
Write:  Lyle  O.  Kirk,  Executive  Director,  To¬ 
ledo  Society  for  the  Blind,  1819-23  Canton 
Avenue,  Toledo  2,  Ohio. 

Position  Wanted:  Young  woman  with  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  in  elementary  education,  exper¬ 
ienced  in  teaching  blind  and  partially  sighted 
children,  accomplished  braillist,  is  presently 
seeking  a  teaching  position.  Write:  Personnel 
Referral  Service. 
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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  7it  can  not  be  done7 
it  was  done." 


— Helen  Keller 


AN  EDUCATOR  LOOKS  AT  ATTITUDES 


GORDON  B.  CONNOR,  Ed.D. 


As  I  pursue  the  topic  of  our  attitudes 
toward  handicapped  persons  I  am  not 
simply  trying  to  appeal  to  your  emotions, 
but  rather  I  am  asking  you  to  look  at  them. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  will  become  angry, 
others  may  feel  some  stirrings  of  anxiety. 

I  hope  all  of  you  will  recognize  that  in 
discussing  these  things  with  you  my  princi¬ 
pal  aim  is  to  be  of  real  assistance,  not  just 
to  you,  but  to  the  people  among  whom  we 
work.  It  is  my  intention  to  share  with 
you  some  feelings  of  my  own,  hoping  that 
these  will  find  an  echo  in  your  feelings  and 
provide  for  us  a  common  meeting  ground 
where  we  can  examine  our  work,  our 
motivations,  the  effects  they  will  have  on 
those  who  come  to  us  for  help,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  more  important,  the  effects  they 
will  have  on  us. 

Our  first  problem  it  seems  to  me  is  to 
find  out,  if  we  can,  what  our  ideas  are  and 
what  our  findings  are  about  our  function 
as  workers  in  the  field  of  services  to  blind 
persons.  Certainly  our  work  sets  us  some¬ 
what  apart  from  those  whose  only  relation¬ 
ship  with  a  handicapped  person  is  based  on 
sympathy  or  on  pity.  The  relationship 
which  we  must  establish  is  going  to  be  one 
which  is  deeper  and,  we  hope,  infinitely 
more  productive.  In  it  we  are  going  to  find 
a  means  for  our  own  fulfillment  as  human 
beings;  notice  that  I  do  not  say  gratifica¬ 
tion;  gratification  is  a  primitive  feeling, 
fulfillment  is  a  more  adult  concept. 

To  seek  fulfillment  means  that  we  are 
ready  both  to  make  demands  of  ourselves 
and  demands  on  others.  If  we  are  only 
gratified  by  our  work,  then  we  are  taking 


Dr.  Connor  is  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  gave  this  talk  at  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  in 
New  York  City  on  September  12th,  1962:  His  topic 
stems  from  his  professional  qualifications  as  an  edu¬ 
cator. 


a  great  deal  but  giving  nothing.  There  is 
real  gratification  in  working  with  handi¬ 
capped  persons;  it  is  legitimate  and  it  is 
good  for  us,  but  if  it  stops  there  then  we 
are  missing  most  of  the  fun  and  all  of  the 
challenge  of  our  work.  If  we  do  not  find 
in  our  work  a  substantial  measure  of  self- 
fulfillment,  then  we  will  become  depressed 
and  frustrated  despite  all  kinds  of  apparent 
success.  It  will  simply  become  another  job 
to  which  we  return  day  in  and  day  out, 
and  it  will  be  a  good  day  only  if  the  results 
are  gratifying.  We  will  find  ourselves  un¬ 
able  to  examine  our  failures  with  any  de¬ 
cree  of  critical  realism,  and  we  will  run 
away  from  the  job  of  working  with  any 
case  which  looks  difficult  or  which  has 
come  to  us  labelled  “hopeless.” 

What  about  our  function  with  the  handi¬ 
capped  person?  If  we  are  to  understand 
what  it  is  we  must  begin  by  having  some 
concept  of  what  constitutes  a  handicapped 
person — not  just  as  an  abstract  idea — but 
rather  we  must  begin  to  know  the  indi¬ 
vidual  human  being  with  whom  we  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Before  a  carpenter  begins  to  repair 
a  house  he  becomes  acquainted  with  what 
is  already  in  it — the  strength  of  the  timbers, 
the  adequacy  of  the  supports,  and  the 
general  quality  of  the  original  design,  the 
make-up  of  the  mortar,  and  so  forth.  Un¬ 
like  the  artisan  or  the  carpenter  we  are 
not  dealing  with  passive  material  which 
cannot  resist.  I  wonder,  however,  how 
many  of  us  look  upon  a  handicapped 
person  in  this  light.  Too  often  the  concept 
of  our  services  carries  with  it  the  attitude 
that  we  are  going  to  do  it  all,  and  that  our 
client's  capacity  for  progress  will  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  terms  of  his  capacity  to  submit 
obediently  to  whatever  we  desire  to  do 
with  him.  I  do  not  need  to  elaborate  on 
this  point  for  I’m  sure  you  will  see  how 
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quickly  this  attitude  leads  to  a  neat  and 
over-simplified  system  of  classification.  The 
“good”  candidates  obediently  accept  every¬ 
thing  we  offer,  while  the  “bad”  ones  com¬ 
plain  and  obstruct  our  best  efforts,  and, 
need  I  add,  seriously  interfere  with  our 
supply  of  self-gratification. 

There  is  real  danger  if  we  use  this  classi¬ 
fication  in  working  with  the  “good”  client. 
It  is  almost  instinctive  for  us  to  be  nice  to 
the  “good”  one.  Being  nice  is  often  equated 
with  the  desire  to  protect,  to  go  easy;  we 
don't  want  to  upset  him.  We  may  even 
assume  that  because  a  handicapped  person 
is  obedient  and  passive  (especially  if  this 
is  the  attitude  we  most  desire  to  see  in  him), 
he  needs  no  help  from  us.  Passivity  in  the 
face  of  a  handicap  often  masks  the  apathy 
and  depression  lying  underneath.  If  we 
feel  no  challenge  from  him  we  may  be¬ 
come  passive  ourselves.  If  we  do  not  wish 
our  own  passivity  to  be  disturbed,  then  the 
“good”  client  has  gone  a  long  way  toward 
gratifying  this  wish. 

Naturally,  this  has  its  antithesis.  Pas¬ 
sivity  in  our  clients  may  only  serve  to  make 
us  anxious  and  to  have  feelings  of  guilt 
that  we  are  not  being  active  enough.  How 
often  does  this  lead  us  into  imposing  our 
anxiety  and  guilt  on  the  client  who  must 
then,  in  order  to  find  some  relief,  become 
even  more  obedient  and  passive. 

It  must  seem  to  you  that  you  can't  win 
— that  the  psychosocialists  can  always  find 
a  hook  upon  which  we  may  be  hung.  It 
may  look  to  you  as  if  I  have  presented  you 
with  the  perfect  dilemma — if  you  are  active 
it  is  because  you  feel  guilty,  if  you  are 
passive  you  are  only  gratifying  your  own 
desire.  True,  these  dangers  exist,  but  they 
can  be  resolved  if  we  become  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  ourselves.  Motivation  is 
something  that  must  be  reappraised  from 
time  to  time,  and  if  your  discoveries  lead 
you  to  the  conclusion  that  motivations  are 
confused  and  confusing,  take  courage,  it 
is  true  of  all  of  us. 

Now  we  don’t  always  voice  this  type  of 
attitude  openly  and  frankly.  The  disguises 
which  it  wears  are  complex;  one  of  the 


more  common  ones  is  translated  in  terms 
of,  “You  know  our  agency  is  getting  along 
on  a  very  limited  budget  and  we  can  only 
handle  the  cases  that  look  promising — 
where  there  is  some  hope  of  salvage.”  Let 
us  take  a  look  now  at  the  “bad”  client,  the 
one  who  resists,  complains,  and  refuses  to 
cooperate.  Let  us  also  take  a  look  at  our 
own  attitudes  about  him,  because  it  is 
pretty  obvious  that  many  of  his  complaints 
and  obstructions  find  their  origins  in  his 
attitudes  toward  himself,  toward  his  handi¬ 
cap,  and  toward  those  of  us  who  are  going 
to  work  with  him.  We  share  with  the  handi¬ 
capped  person  feelings,  attitudes  and  moti¬ 
vations;  these  will  meet  either  cooperatively 
or  at  cross  purposes  in  any  worthwhile  at¬ 
tempt  at  providing  services. 

Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  fact  that  our  usual  idea 
of  a  handicapped  person  is  one  who  has 
lost  something — maybe  his  vision,  or  the 
use  of  a  limb.  Most  of  the  handicaps  will 
involve  deficits  in  perception,  motion,  dex¬ 
terity  or  mental  organization.  These  defi¬ 
cits  are  quite  clear;  however,  sometimes 
we  forget  that  a  handicap  adds  something 
as  well.  This  addition  is  usually  found  in 
the  attitude  of  the  patient  toward  himself 
and  toward  the  world  in  which  he  must 
now  live.  1  am  sure  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  term  “body  image.”  As  a  rule,  we 
have  to  assume  that  with  the  handicap 
has  come  a  change  in  the  person’s  own 
image  of  himself.  Not  his  picture  of  him¬ 
self,  but  his  image.  It  is  new  and  it  is 
frightening!  He  has  been  changed  physi¬ 
cally  and  his  picture  of  the  world  has  been 
altered  as  well.  Do  we  need  to  be  reminded 
that  the  presence  of  his  handicap  has 
changed  him  in  our  eyes  also?  Most  of  the 
time  we  are  able  to  recognize  this  change 
when  it  affects  the  members  of  his  family 
and  of  society  as  a  whole. 

I  remember  a  high  school  classmate  of 
mine  who  was  severely  injured  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident.  He  was  an  extraordinarily 
good  athlete  and  a  school  hero.  The  in¬ 
jury  necessitated  an  amputation  of  his  leg 
at  the  mid-thigh  level.  Within  hours  the 
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attitude  of  his  friends  and  of  the  town 
folks  towards  him  had  been  completely 
altered.  Where  there  once  was  worship  and 
popularity,  mixed  with  a  little  envy,  there 
now  was  pity  and  a  great  rush  to  support, 
to  protect,  to  be  of  assistance  to  him;  the 
hospital  was  flooded  with  cards  and  letters 
of  condolence;  crutches,  wheel  chairs,  and 
artificial  limbs  were  offered;  people  con¬ 
tributed  sums  of  money  for  his  future  sup¬ 
port.  The  attitude  of  the  community  was 
admirable;  it  was  representative  of  their 
admiration  and  love  for  him. 

The  keynote  seems  to  me  in  retrospect, 
however,  to  have  been  the  assumption  that 
from  now  on  the  victim  was  going  to  be 
sharply  limited  in  his  vocation,  his  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  his  dreams.  There  arose  a 
strong  desire  to  protect  him.  A  grateful 
city  made  a  job  for  him  as  an  assistant 
clerk  and  receptionist  at  City  Hall.  It  was 
assumed  that  he  was  going  to  be  tied  to  a 
desk. 

After  his  physical  recovery  a  testimonial 
dinner  was  held;  his  past  accomplishments 
were  lauded  to  the  skies,  but  it  was  implied 
that  they  were  indeed  past.  Tactfully,  a 
movie  that  had  been  taken  during  one  of  his 
football  games  was  not  shown  as  had  origi¬ 
nally  been  planned. 

Overwhelmed  with  these  gifts,  the  young 
man  took  up  the  position  he  had  been 
offered,  was  wheeled  about  by  devoted 
friends,  and  sank  into  obscurity  in  the  space 
of  two  or  three  years.  He  was  eighteen 
years  old  at  the  time.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  assume  that  he  had  splendid  native  gifts 
which  were  stifled  by  all  this  giving — he 
was  only  an  average  kid  and  he  might 
have  sunk  into  obscurity  anyway — but  we 
may  now  wonder  what  all  of  this  did  to 
his  self-image. 

The  point  is,  however,  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  community  he  had  been  rehabilitated. 
More  than  that,  the  community  fairly 
glowed  with  pride  at  what  it  had  done  for 
him;  how  it  had  protected  him  and  saved 
him  from  being  hurt.  This  was  over  twenty- 
five  years  ago  and  it  is  unfair  and  unchari¬ 
table  to  reproach;  for  its  time  and  place  it 


was  a  generous  effort,  everyone  was  grati¬ 
fied,  the  town  and  the  young  man.  But  how 
much  self-fulfillment  was  gained? 

It  is  always  pretty  easy  for  us  to  be 
critical  of  society’s  attitude  toward  the 
handicapped  person;  it  gives  us  a  common 
target  and  a  scapegoat.  We  who  work  with 
handicapped  people  often  become  angry 
at  society,  at  industry,  at  families.  We 
wonder  if  society  really  accepts  the  handi¬ 
capped  man  or  woman.  I  think  it  is  more 
important  to  ask,  do  we  accept  him,  are 
we  only  defensively  angry?  Do  we  accept 
him  as  a  person  who  has  lost  something 
and,  at  the  same  time,  undergone  a  signifi¬ 
cant  change  in  self-image?  Do  we  accept 
him  as  a  person  who  brings  attitudes,  un¬ 
pleasant  ones  at  times,  to  the  process  of 
our  services?  Can  we  watch  him  struggle 
with  these  feelings  without  interference — 
interference  which  often  is  only  a  symptom 
of  our  own  anxiety  or  hostility?  Do  we 
think  that  by  interfering  we  can  change 
the  attitudes  that  are  delaying  his  total  re¬ 
covery  or  response? 

If  this  is  what  we  think,  we  had  better 
take  a  closer  look.  Is  this  our  function? 
Are  we  performing  it  by  imposing  our 
own  attitudes  on  our  client?  Are  we  trying 
to  make  him  like  ourselves,  or  are  we  giv¬ 
ing  him  the  atmosphere  of  acceptance 
which  will  allow  him  to  discover,  voice, 
and  work  through  his  own  fears,  resist¬ 
ances,  attempts  at  denial  and  hostilities? 
All  that  we  can  do  is  provide  for  him  the 
most  suitable  milieu  in  which  he  can  go 
through  the  painful  process  of  understand¬ 
ing  and  reconstructing  his  image  of  him¬ 
self  and  of  the  world  around  him;  and 
this  he  must  do  for  himself,  we  cannot  do 
it  for  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  leave 
him  totally  alone  in  his  efforts;  we  cannot 
be  indifferent  to  this  process  going  on 
within  him.  If  the  handicap  has  a  specific 
meaning  for  the  client,  remember  that  it 
has  a  specific  meaning  for  us  as  well.  For 
example,  what  does  blindness  mean  to  me? 
What  does  it  do  to  my  “innards”?  Am  I 
revolted,  am  I  fearful  of  it?  When  I  see 
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a  child  with  cerebral  palsy  do  I  “just  love 
him,”  but  find  that  I  feel  chilled  by  the 
child  who  is  an  amputee?  Is  it  going  to 
alter  my  relationship  toward  him  consider¬ 
ably?  Am  I  warm  toward  blind  persons  but 
frustrated  by  deaf  persons?  What  kinds  of 
attitudes  do  I  like  to  see  in  people — do  I 
want  them  to  be  dependent  on  me,  or  can 
I  let  them  go  when  I  am  ready  or  when 
they  are  ready?  Do  I  lead  without  being 
domineering? 

I  have  not  put  these  questions  to  you 
because  I  wish  you  to  be  uncomfortable 
but  rather  with  the  assumption  that  you 
take  pride,  as  professional  workers,  in  fac¬ 
ing  a  challenge — a  difficult  one  of  self-ap¬ 
praisal  and  ongoing  self-evaluation.  Self¬ 
appraisal  must  be  a  continuous  effort;  we 
must  be  open  to  change  within  ourselves. 
It  is  better  to  search  out  the  occasion  for  a 
change  of  policy,  a  change  of  method,  than 
merely  to  accept  policy  and  maintain  its 
status  quo.  We  must  look  at  what  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  as  the  “traditional  at¬ 
titude,”  and  then  test  it  against  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  present.  We  may  honestly  see 
no  need  for  change;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  recognize  that  the  need  may  exist. 

If  we  are  committed  to  a  policy  of  pro¬ 
tection  and  sheltering,  can  we  square  this 
with  the  present  concept  of  what  reha¬ 
bilitation  can  mean?  If  we  are  contented 
when  the  handicapped  child  has  learned  to 
accept  the  “joys”  of  looking  at  television 
all  day  long  without  complaint,  can  we  say 
that  this  is  restoration?  If  we  rest  easy 
when  a  blind  attorney  has  placidly  and 
passively,  even  contentedly  fallen  into  the 
routine  production  of  leather  belts,  can  we 
say  that  our  attitude  is  consistent  with  suc¬ 
cessful  return  to  society? 

Sometimes  we  are  asked,  “How  do  you 
find  it  possible  to  do  such  depressing  work?” 
We  don’t  often  have  an  occasion  to  answer 
because  the  questioner  usually  supplies  his 
own  answer — “Well,  I  imagine  you  get 
hardened  to  it  after  a  while  anyway.”  Let’s 


face  it — we  do  become  case  hardened,  and 
when  we  do  we  become  rigid  and  unyield¬ 
ing.  Routine  is  the  great  soporific  to  change 
in  attitude.  The  effective  counter-irritant 
is  continuous  self-appraisal,  and  as  I 
pointed  out  in  the  beginning,  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  satisfactions  that  can  come 
with  fulfillment  in  ourselves  and  in  our 
clients.  If  we  keep  looking  at  our  motiva¬ 
tions  and  their  derivatives,  we  at  last  be¬ 
come  conscious  of  them.  This  continuous 
process  of  re-examination  and,  should  I 
say,  purification,  leads  us  constantly  away 
from  gratification  and  toward  self-ful¬ 
fillment.  Discovery  is  never  all  joyousness 
— discovery  of  the  truth  about  ourselves 
and  our  motivations  can  for  the  moment 
be  a  disturbing  thing,  a  frightening  thing 
— it  involves  risk  and  a  willingness  to  as¬ 
sume  a  responsibility  to  act  upon  what 
has  been  discovered.  I  doubt  very  much 
that  any  of  us  here  can  say  with  finality 
that  our  motivations  are  refined  to  the 
point  of  perfection.  The  real  danger  lies 
not  in  our  discovery  of  this,  but  in  our  wish 
to  avoid  considering  it  at  all. 

If  real  self-fulfillment  motivates  our 
work  with  handicapped  persons  the  road 
is  not  always  going  to  be  gratifying.  After 
all,  it  is  not  very  flattering  to  look  at  our 
own  shortcomings,  but  by  looking  we  will 
eventually  be  led  to  the  only  worthwhile 
final  goal  in  our  work  with  handicapped 
persons — that  of  being  of  real  help  to  our 
clients  when  they  are  faced  with  these 
same  attitudes  in  their  very  own  persons. 

Let  us  be  selfish  enough,  or  so  it  will 
seem  at  first,  to  find  in  our  work  self-en¬ 
richment  and  self-fulfillment,  but  let  it  not 
stop  there — and  if  we  are  working  toward 
the  proper  goals  it  will  not  stop  there — it 
will  be  transmitted,  not  by  force  nor  by 
command,  but  by  that  still-mysterious  proc¬ 
ess  of  real  giving  to  others  which  has  its 
basis  in  mature  love.  It  is  through  our  self¬ 
enrichment  and  fulfillment  that  our  clients 
will  find  the  surer  key  to  their  own. 
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“The  Oregon  Plan”  for  1963 
Inaugurates  a  Tape-Recording 

Project 


“The  recording  process  has  reached  a 
stage  when  we  should  be  entering  upon  a 
time  when,  through  appropriate  channels, 
any  blind  person  may  be  able  to  secure 
any  current  literature,  book,  or  other  ma¬ 
terial  which  he  might  wish  to  read  and 
which  is  not  now  available  in  braille  or  talk¬ 
ing  book  form,  this  either  for  a  small  fee  or 
without  charge.  There  is  a  host  of  volunteer 
readers  ready  for  this  service.  Progressive 
communities  will  soon  be  working  out 
means  by  which  machines  for  recording 
can  be  made  available  to  them.” 

This  statement  was  made  twelve  years 
ago  by  George  Meyer,  executive  director 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  in  the  book,  Blindness ,  which 
was  compiled  by  Paul  Zahl.* * 

In  December  1962  the  Special  Services 
Division  of  the  Oregon  State  Department 
of  Education  announced  that  an  added 
service  would  be  available  for  blind  stu¬ 
dents  attending  public  high  schools  when 
classes  resumed  in  January. 

The  Special  Education  Section  of  that 
Division  will  furnish  each  blind  student  in 
the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades,  who 
has  proven  to  be  a  proficient  braille  reader, 
tape  recordings  of  state-adopted  textbooks, 
articles,  and  stories  selected  from  current 
events,  fun  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
other  periodicals.  The  student  will  be  issued 
a  tape  playback  machine  or  a  portable, 
light-weight  tape  recorder  to  aid  him  in 
listening  to  these  recordings.  Because  much 
of  the  work  in  preparing  the  tapes  will  be 
done  by  volunteer  readers  it  will  be  possible 

Mr.  Starkovich  is  a  consultant  on  the  education  of 
visually  handicapped  children  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
Department  of  Education,  in  Salem. 

*  Zahl,  Paul  A.,  Blindness,  Princeton,  Nczv  Jersey: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1950,  p.  425. 


PAUL  STARKOVICH 

to  provide  these  students  and  their  teachers 
with  necessary  materials  without  charge. 

This  is  another  major  step  taken  by  the 
Special  Education  Section,  after  it  was  de¬ 
cided,  in  December  1961,  to  improve  the 
quality  and  efficiency  of  services  by  correct¬ 
ing  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
the  vision  program. 

Some  of  the  problems  the  Special  Edu¬ 
cation  Section  faced  initially  in  providing 
instruction  to  blind  children  in  the  public 
schools  were  as  follows:  There  was  a  delay 
in  getting  braille  textbooks  from  central 
and  regional  libraries  for  the  blind  in  time 
for  the  school  term.  Very  often  the  text¬ 
books  procured  were  of  an  older  copyright 
than  the  inkprint  copies  used  by  the  class. 
There  was  a  lack  of  paid  or  volunteer 
braillists  in  this  geographical  area,  and  it 
was  expensive  in  time  and  money  to  have 
books  transcribed  in  other  areas. 

Similar  difficulties  were  encountered  in 
the  matter  of  talking  books  which  are  used 
with  record  players  purchased  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  There  were  de¬ 
lays  in  getting  recorded  discs;  copyrights 
of  books  available  were  usually  older  than 
copyrights  of  books  used  by  the  class;  in 
many  cases,  substitute  books  were  sent  in 
place  of  the  original  requests.  The  modern 
practice  in  teaching  a  subject  requires  more 
than  one  text  and  a  great  deal  of  supple¬ 
mentary  reading  which  cannot  be  obtained 
immediately  in  braille  form,  therefore  the 
students  lagged  behind  in  class.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  this  fast-moving  world,  high 
school  students  have  to  keep  up  with  the 
many  events  which  occur  during  a  day. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  reading  articles 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  as  well  as 
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other  current  events  periodicals  describ¬ 
ing  the  latest  developments.  The  blind  stu¬ 
dent  must  wait  for  his  material  to  be  read 
to  him  or  to  be  brailled  or  recorded  for 
him.  Meanwhile,  the  class  moves  on  to 
new  events. 

Another  difficulty  has  been  a  shortage  of 
newly  recorded  discs.  In  some  instances, 
available  discs  were  “used,”  scratched  and 
garbled  beyond  comprehension.  New  discs 
are  being  recorded  at  16  rpm,  necessitating 
the  expense  of  new  record-players  or  con¬ 
version  of  the  present  three-speed  machines 
to  16  rpm. 

The  reader  service  program,  wherein  at 
least  two  readers  are  assigned  to  read  for 
the  blind  student  before  or  after  school  and 
at  home  during  evenings  and  week-ends, 
has  been  in  effect  for  many  years.  In 
Oregon,  these  readers  may  be  paid  up  to 
one  dollar  an  hour  on  a  state-reimbursed 
program.  A  minimum  of  five  hours  of 
reader  service  per  week  is  required  by  most 
blind  high  school  students,  although  those 
carrying  heavy  academic  loads  sometimes 
use  up  to  ten  hours  per  week.  Such  excess 
cost  to  school  districts  is  fully  reimbursable 
from  state  funds  when  arrangements  are 
made  with  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Although  the  reader  service  program  has 
been  the  best  solution  in  remedying  the 
difficulties  mentioned,  some  problems  have 
been  presented.  There  is  a  dearth  of  steady 
readers.  Reading  schedules  and  appoint¬ 
ments  are  unstable.  Schools,  in  trying  to 
cut  costs,  assign  sighted  students  to  read, 
which  results  in  the  problem  of  selecting 
good  students.  Also,  some  of  the  sighted 
students  become  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  blind  student  which  results  in  “horse¬ 
play”  and  visiting  during  reading  time. 
Blind  students  are  hesitant  about  asking  to 
have  parts  of  material  repeated  for  clari¬ 
fication.  More  important,  there  is  a  lack  of 
reference  material  such  as  history  and 
algebra  facts,  when  doing  homework  or 
studying. 

In  January,  the  state-wide  tape  record¬ 
ing  program  went  into  effect.  The  Special 


Education  Section  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  furnished  tape  recorders  or 
play  back  machines  to  those  students  who 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  or  rent  a  ma¬ 
chine.  With  a  tape  recorder,  the  student 
is  able  to  record  class  lectures  and  to  make 
verbal  notes  and  personal  comments  for 
reference  work.  This,  of  course,  cannot 
be  done  with  the  tape  playback  machine. 
However,  with  this  machine  the  student 
has  the  advantage  of  listening  to  pre-re¬ 
corded  tapes  recorded  on  any  type  of  tape 
recorder. 

Because  high  fidelity  recording  gives  high 
quality  playback  when  tape  is  played  on 
smaller,  inexpensive  machines  or  the  tape 
playback  machine,  a  laboratory-studio  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  high  fidelity  recorders  for 
recording  and  making  duplications  from 
master  tapes  will  be  used  for  textbooks  and 
other  technical  material. 

On  the  other  hand,  fiction,  current 
events,  and  newspaper  articles  will  be  re¬ 
corded  by  volunteer  readers  who  own  or 
have  access  to  a  tape  recorder  and  have 
offered  to  record  at  their  leisure  in  their 
own  homes. 

This  plan  is  expected  to  function  in  the 
following  manner:  Textbooks  most  fre¬ 
quently  used  by  a  majority  of  students  (usu¬ 
ally  state-adopted  textbooks)  will  be  re¬ 
corded  by  volunteer  readers  or  “dubbed” 
from  tapes  loaned  temporarily  by  agencies 
for  the  blind.  These  tapes  will  serve  as  the 
master  copies  from  which  innumerable 
copies  can  be  made.  Each  district  or  school 
requesting  a  particular  textbook  will  send 
blank  tapes  to  the  laboratory-studio  for 
duplicating  from  master  tape.  Any  number 
of  copies  can  be  made  of  the  master  copy 
for  the  purchase  price  of  the  tape.  The 
price  of  the  tape  will  be  included  in  the 
district’s  claim  for  reimbursement.  Many 
copies  of  a  textbook  will  be  available  for 
the  cost  of  having  the  master  tape  recorded 
and  the  purchase  price  of  the  magnetic 
tape  used  for  duplicating.  For  example,  if 
it  takes  ten  hours  to  record  a  particular 
book  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  hour 
(rate  paid  for  reader  service),  the  cost  of 
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a  master  copy  would  be  ten  dollars,  plus 
the  purchase  price  of  tape  as  compared  to 
having  various  readers  throughout  the  state 
reading  the  same  material  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  student.  In  comparison,  if  only  three 
students — without  the  recorder — should 
have  this  same  material  read  by  three  sepa¬ 
rate  readers,  the  cost  would  be  thirty  dollars 
and  still  the  students  would  not  have  a  book 
of  reference  other  than  to  ask  the  reader 
to  re-read  it  for  them  again  and  again. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  this  pro¬ 
gram.  It  takes  only  a  few  minutes  to  “dub” 
a  tape  and  students  can  have  textbook  and 
current  events  material  which  they  have 
requested  within  a  day  or  two,  thus  mini¬ 
mizing  the  long  delay  between  receipt  of 
material  and  the  original  request.  Service 
from  recording  agencies  for  the  blind, 
most  of  which  are  in  the  East,  will  be  im¬ 
proved  if  these  agencies  know  that  tapes 
would  be  borrowed  for  only  a  day  or  two 
as  compared  with  the  usual  nine-month 
term.  Therefore  new,  freshly-cut  record¬ 
ings  could  be  obtained  to  make  master 
tapes,  thereby  eliminating  the  problem  of 
old,  used,  scratched  discs  formerly  received. 
The  blind  student  will  have  quick  access  to 
supplemental  assignments  which  he  might 
otherwise  miss,  simply  by  sending  the  print 
copy  of  required  reading  and  blank  tape 
to  the  laboratory  to  be  recorded.  This  can 
be  returned  to  him  within  a  day  or  two 
as  compared  to  months  of  waiting.  Another 
advantage  is  that  reference  material  in  tape 
form  readily  available  to  the  blind  student 
will  enable  him  to  re-read  for  fuller  under¬ 
standing;  decrease  essential  preparatory 


study  time  appreciably;  and  allow  more 
time  for  special-interest  reading  available 
from  regional  braille  libraries. 

Based  on  the  cost  of  reader  service 
alone,  in  1959-60  in  Oregon  the  average 
cost  per  student  for  one  year  was  $66.23. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  program 
using  tape  recordings  will  average  $23.31 
per  student  and  increase  the  efficiency  of 
service  80  per  cent.  The  enormous  cost  of 
braiding  textbooks,  which  is  an  average  of 
$.45  per  brailled  page  in  Oregon,  has  been 
excluded  in  this  estimate.  One  can  readily 
see  how  the  braille  program  will  be  af¬ 
fected  by  this  plan.  The  cost  of  braiding 
will  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  especially  with 
the  braille  duplicator  which  has  been  put 
into  operation.  The  tape  program  will  allow 
braillists  to  concentrate  more  on  the  brailled 
material  necessary  for  elementary  school 
students  and  those  students  who  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  their  work  using  braille. 

The  possible  variations  in  such  a  plan  as 
this  are  endless.  Suffice  to  say  that  the  blind 
student  utilizing  the  tape  recording  pro¬ 
gram  in  conjunction  with  everyday  class¬ 
room  activities  can  make  maximum  use  of 
this  modern  educational  facility,  either  dur¬ 
ing  regularly  scheduled  periods  with  a 
teacher,  or  when  he  is  working  alone. 

With  the  ever  increasing  emphasis  on 
educational  devices  and  the  vastly  increased 
use  of  recorded  instructional  materials  for 
educational  purposes,  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  student  enrolled  in  public  school 
has  a  better  chance  of  applying  his  particu¬ 
lar  skills  and  training  in  keeping  up  with 
his  sighted  classmates. 


CASE  RECORD  COMPETITION 

The  AFB  has  for  many  years  main-  counseling.  Through  an  agreement  recently 
tained  active  liaison  with  institutions  of  worked  out  with  the  Council  on  Social 
higher  education  that  are  engaged  in  Work  Education  we  now  have  an  oppor- 
training  professional  personnel  of  special  tunity  to  include  material  dealing  with  the 
importance  in  staffing  services  to  blind  chil-  subject  of  blindness  in  social  work  cur- 
dren  and  adults.  In  recent  years,  the  Foun-  ricula. 

dation  has  made  substantive  contributions  The  Foundation  in  cooperation  with  the 
to  the  development  of  curricula  in  the  fields  CSWE  is  sponsoring  a  competition  in- 
of  education  and  vocational  rehabilitation  tended  to  secure  sound  teaching  materials 
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concerned  with  blindness  for  use  in  social 
work  education.  Specifically,  the  objective 
is  to  encourage  professional  practitioners  to 
submit  case  records  in  the  fields  of  social 
casework,  social  group  work  and  com¬ 
munity  organization.  Records  selected  by  a 
committee  of  educators  will  be  included 
in  the  teaching  case  materials  published 
and  distributed  by  the  Council.  It  should 
be  noted  that  even  though  these  case 
records  are  classified  as  “restricted”  it  is  the 
practice  to  disguise  all  information  that 


might  identify  any  particular  individual. 

Awards  of  $300,  $200,  and  $100  respec¬ 
tively  will  be  given  for  the  three  best 
records  with  content  in  the  field  of  blind¬ 
ness.  The  contest  closes  on  September  1, 
1963.  The  names  of  the  Award  recipients 
will  be  announced  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  CSWE  in  Toronto  in  January,  1964. 
For  further  information  please  write  to: 
Case  Record  Competition,  Council  on  So¬ 
cial  Work  Education,  345  East  46th  Street, 
New  York  17,  New  York. 


Speech  Improvement 

for 

Visually  Handicapped  Children 

L.  E.  MINER 


Speech  improvement  has  a  dual  purpose. 
First,  as  the  name  implies,  it  attempts  to 
raise  the  speech  level  of  all  children.  It 
aims  to  foster  the  acquisition  of  speech 
skills  in  children.  Second,  it  is  a  preventa¬ 
tive  program  striving  to  minimize  the  num¬ 
ber  of  speech  deviations.  It  is  not  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  direct  speech  therapy;  it  is  a 
technique  the  classroom  teacher  can  use  to 
promote  good  speech  habits. 

Justification 

The  incidence  of  speech  deviations  is 
greater  in  sighted  students.1  The  need  for 
an  improvement  and  preventative  program 
becomes  even  more  apparent  when  one 
realizes  that  75  per  cent  of  our  classroom 
time  is  spent  in  receptive  and  expressive 
speaking  situations.2  Speech  improvement 
can  further  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  cor¬ 
relations  with  reading  improvement.  Recent 
studies3  have  shown  that  a  program  of 
speech  improvement  has  produced  higher 
reading  scores  in  children  receiving  such 
a  program. 


Mr.  Miner,  is  speech  and  hearing  therapist  at  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind. 


General  Objectives 

1)  To  help  the  children  to  identify  and 
recognize  the  characteristics  of  sounds,  both 
general  environmental  sounds  and  speech 
sounds. 

2)  To  improve  the  child’s  vocal  phonics 
so  that  he  can  learn  new  pronunciations 
more  easily. 

3)  To  interest  the  child  in  the  correction 
of  articulation  errors  without  penalty. 

4)  To  help  the  child  explore  the  ge¬ 
ography  of  the  mouth  and  improve  the 
coordination  required  for  adult  speech. 

5)  To  improve  his  fluency. 

6)  To  improve  his  ability  to  think  on 
his  feet  by  training  in  self-talk,  in  com¬ 
menting  aloud  on  that  which  he  does  or 
feels. 

7)  To  create  a  consciousness  of  good 
voice  quality  as  a  basic  asset  to  good 
speech. 

8)  To  assist  the  child  in  learning  how 
to  monitor  his  own  speech. 

9)  To  help  the  child  express  his  con¬ 
flicts  and  feelings  through  training  in  speech 
hygiene. 

Speech  improvement  attempts  to  achieve 
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some  progress  in  each  of  the  above  ob¬ 
jectives.  Not  all  of  these  goals  are  touched 
on  at  any  one  time.  Each  receives  attention, 
however,  as  week  follows  week. 

Role  of  the  Classroom  Teacher 

Since  speech  progress  is  a  joint  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  classroom  teacher  and  the 
speech  therapist,  there  are  certain  things 
you  can  do  to  foster  the  speech  growth  of 
your  children. 

The  classroom  teacher  can  cooperate 
with  the  speech  therapist  in  these  ways: 

1)  By  being  aware  of  the  “Alphabet  of 
Sounds.” 

2)  By  introducing  the  children  to  the 
“Alphabet  of  Sounds.”  (This  is  usually 
done  in  the  early  elementary  grades.  Later, 
elementary  teachers  should  check  to  see 
that  their  students  have  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  sounds.  Secondary  teachers 
should  emphasize  more  complex  sound 
discriminations.) 

3)  By  being  alert  to  provide  classroom 
situations  that  will  allow  for  optimal  speech 
conditions. 

4)  By  praising  all  efforts  directed  toward 
speech  improvement  and  by  assuring  the 
child  that  he  will  be  happy  to  report  his 
progress  to  the  speech  teacher. 

5)  By  planning  classroom  activities  that 
will  give  all  children  many  opportunities  to 
participate  without  calling  attention  to  the 
errors  of  any  one  child. 

6)  By  teaching  him  to  accept  speech 
objectively  so  he  will  not  be  unhappy  if 
teased  by  other  children. 

7)  By  feeling  free  to  consult  or  request 
assistance  from  the  speech  therapist  on  any 
phase  of  the  speech  improvement  program. 

8)  By  personally  maintaining  good 
speech  habits. 

9)  By  encouraging  interested  parents  to 
discuss  their  child’s  speech  with  the  speech 
therapist. 

Even  if  a  given  school  system  does  not 
have  the  services  of  a  speech  therapist, 
many  of  these  can  still  be  carried  out  by 
the  classroom  teacher. 


Procedure 

This  speech  therapist  has  found  it  help¬ 
ful  to  start  out  with  a  few  activities  con¬ 
centrating  on  environmental  sounds  and 
noise  discrimination.  A  child  who  makes 
sound  errors  must  first  learn  to  hear  the 
sounds  correctly  before  he  can  be  expected 
to  improve  his  speech.  One  of  the  first 
steps  of  the  ear-training  program  is  to  teach 
the  child  to  make  gross  discriminations  of 
sounds  in  nonverbal  situations.  We  have 
found  it  important  to  lay  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  in  this  regard  before  proceeding  to  the 
finer  discriminations  on  the  verbal  level. 

Objectives  of  the  nonverbal  section  are: 

1 )  To  develop  an  awareness  of  sound. 

2)  To  develop  gross  sound  discrimina¬ 
tion. 

3)  To  develop  pitch  discrimination. 

4)  To  develop  quality  discrimination. 

5)  To  develop  intensity  discrimination. 

6)  To  develop  sound  position  discrimi¬ 
nation. 

7)  To  develop  rhythm  discrimination. 

8)  To  develop  sound  localization  ability. 

9)  To  develop  sound  distance  identifi¬ 
cation  ability. 

Undoubtedly,  some  teachers  will  find  that 
their  students  already  are  competent  in  the 
above  objectives.  If  so,  they  should  start 
in  with  the  speech  sounds.  Some  sample 
activities  illustrating  the  above  objectives 
are  listed  below: 

1 )  Our  Speech  Helpers.  How  many  of 
you  have  ever  helped  your  mothers  and 
fathers  do  something?  Just  like  you  have 
been  their  little  helpers,  we  have  little  help¬ 
ers  that  help  us  when  we  speak.  Lips — as 
in  baby,  pop,  man.  Tongue —  look,  took, 
(sing  a  song  known  to  the  children  using 
la,  la,  la,  instead  of  the  original  words). 
Teeth — see,  yes.  Voice  box — it  is  like  a 
radio  that  is  turned  on  when  we  make 
some  sounds — z,  d,  g,  and  turned  off  when 
we  make  other  sounds — s,  t,  k.  Nose — 
ding,  dong  (put  finger  beside  nose  as  these 
sounds  are  made  and  feel  the  vibrations). 
Ears — they  help  us  to  hear  sounds.  Lungs 
— give  us  the  air  to  speak  with. 
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2)  Listening  to  Environmental  Sounds. 
Listen  in  complete  silence  for  a  minute. 
Discuss  what  was  heard  including  faint  and 
subtle  noises.  Listen  again  for  these  sounds. 
While  children  are  listening  walk,  open  and 
close  door,  cough,  shuffle  feet,  clap  hands, 
etc.  Discuss  what  was  heard. 

3 )  Who  am  I?  Have  the  children  identify 
the  other  children  in  the  room  by  their 
voices. 

4)  High  and  Low  Sounds.  Play  a  series 
of  notes  on  the  piano,  harmonica,  or  bells 
and  see  if  children  can  tell  whether  you 
are  going  up  or  down  the  scale.  Gradually 
diminish  until  you  are  using  two  notes  and 
see  if  the  children  can  tell  whether  they 
are  going  from  low  to  high,  or  high  to  low. 

5)  Same  and  Different  Sounds.  Use 
rhythm  instruments  or  noisemakers.  Play 
two  different  instruments  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion  or  the  same  instrument  twice  and  have 
the  children  tell  you  whether  they  were  the 
same  or  different.  Repeat  the  activity  using 
a  harmonica,  piano,  or  bells,  and  have 
children  discriminate  pitch  differences. 

6)  Loud  and  Soft  Sounds.  Make  gross 
sounds  and  have  children  tell  whether  they 
are  loud  or  soft.  Use  claps,  knocks,  taps, 
etc.  Repeat  the  activity  having  the  children 
tell  whether  the  first  sound  was  loud  or 
soft. 

The  above  activities  have  concentrated 
on  nonverbal  noise  identification  and  dis¬ 
crimination.  Once  this  foundation  is  set,  an 
introduction  to  the  “Alphabet  of  Sounds” 
should  follow. 

Introduction  of  the  “Alphabet  of  Sounds” 

Each  sound  must  be  introduced  in  a 
meaningful  manner  to  the  children  and 
provide  them  with  opportunities  for  dis¬ 
criminating  and  producing  the  sound.  The 
sounds  should  be  presented  in  order  of 
development  which  is  as  indicated.  Do  not 
confuse  the  name  of  a  letter  with  the  sound 
it  makes.  For  example,  pronounce  P  not 
Puh.  Avoid  combining  a  vowel  with  the 
consonant.  Voiced  and  voiceless  pairs 
should  be  taught  following  one  another. 


1 )  M — the  humming  top  sound 

2)  P — the  motor  boat  sound 

3)  B — the  bubble  sound 

4)  W — the  wind  sound 

5)  H — the  panting  dog  sound 

6)  WH — the  whistle  sound 

7)  F — the  mad  kitty  sound 

8)  V — the  green  fly  sound 

9)  T — the  clock  sound 

10)  D — the  woodpecker  sound 

1 1 )  N — the  noisy  mosquito  sound 

12)  L — the  singing  sound 

13)  K — the  coughing  sound 

14)  G — the  frog  sound 

1 5 )  S — the  sammy  snake  sound 

16)  Z — the  buzzing  bee  sound 

17)  TH  (unvoiced) — the  gray  goose 
sound 

18)  TH  (voiced) — the  airplane  sound 

19)  R — the  fire  engine  sound 

20)  SH — the  “be  quiet”  sound 

21)  CH — the  train  sound 

In  most  cases  it  is  obvious  why  a  particu¬ 
lar  sound  has  that  name.  To  illustrate,  the 
F  is  called  the  mad  kitty  sound  because  it 
sounds  like  a  cat  when  it  is  mad.  In  other 
words,  the  objective  is  to  give  a  personality 
to  each  speech  sound. 

Listed  below  is  a  suggested  lesson  plan 
procedure  to  follow  in  developing  the  above 
sounds.  This  same  procedure  was  used  in 
the  presentation  of  all  the  sounds. 

I.  General  listening  activity:  Any  easy 
listening  activity  will  fit  here.  Review  and 
relaxation  activities  are  also  good. 

II.  Introduction  of  the  sound:  This  is 
usually  done  through  a  story  or  an  object. 
Here  the  sound  is  given  a  personality. 

III.  Auditory  recognition  of  the  sound: 
Children  begin  to  identify  auditorially. 

IV.  Auditory  discrimination:  The  new 
sound  is  contrasted  with  other  sounds  pre¬ 
viously  learned  to  augment  discrimination 
ability. 

V.  Finding  the  new  sound  in  words:  The 
children  discover  words  that  contain  the 
new  sound.  This  can  be  done  through  con¬ 
trol  words,  poems,  stories,  riddles,  objects, 
records,  etc. 
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VI.  Production  of  the  sound:  For  the  first 
time  the  children  attempt  to  make  the  new 
sound  as  a  group. 

This  has  been  only  a  suggested  procedure 


to  follow.  For  best  results,  it  should  be 
adapted  to  specific  situations.  Each  of 
these  lessons,  of  course,  must  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  teacher  ingenuity  and  teaching 
aids. 
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Five-Day  Seminar  for  Blind  Tuners 


The  Michigan  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  is  holding  a  comprehensive 
seminar  for  active  blind  tuners  from  June 
17th  through  June  21st.  This  will  be  held 
at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind.  Costs 
of  board  and  lodging  for  the  entire  period 
will  be  fifteen  dollars. 

There  will  be  ample  guide  service,  but  if 
it  is  necessary  for  husbands  or  wives  to  ac¬ 
company  participants  a  similar  cost  charge 
will  be  added. 

Subjects  covered  will  include  tuning 
pointers  from  factory  specialists,  illustra¬ 
tion  and  comment  from  those  working  with 


concert  artists,  trouble  shooting  and  work 
techniques,  factors  important  to  organizing 
small  business,  restoration  and  regulation 
of  grands  and  spinets,  professional  lan¬ 
guage,  poise  and  ethics,  and  technical  ques¬ 
tion-answer  periods  daily. 

Among  features  accessible  for  spare 
time  recreation  are  bowling  alleys,  swim¬ 
ming  pool,  gymn  equipment  and  roller 
skating. 

Those  wishing  to  attend  should  write  to 
Jesse  Manley,  Tuning  Department,  Michi¬ 
gan  School  for  the  Blind,  715  West  Willow 
Street,  Lansing,  Michigan. 
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Workshops  Work! 

R.  C.  GOODPASTURE 


I  find  it  difficult  to  speak  of  this  subject 
without  first  drawing  at  least  bare  outlines 
of  the  elements  of  a  workshop  and,  if  you 
will  permit  me,  I  will  include  in  this  de¬ 
scription  a  bit  of  what  a  workshop  should 
be,  in  addition  to  what  the  best  of  our 
workshops  are. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  recognize 
that  workshops  only  exist  because  there  is 
a  segment  of  our  population  which  private 
industry  has  found  it  impossible,  impracti¬ 
cal,  or  possibly  undesirable  to  try  to  serve. 
Industry  and  organized  labor  have  not  yet 
developed,  on  a  national  basis,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  program  of  training  for  (or  even 
identification  of)  positions  which  can  be 
held  by  blind  persons. 

This  is  certainly  not  meant  to  suggest 
that  no  companies  have  had  progressive 
and  enlightened  views,  recognizing  the  tre¬ 
mendous  abilities  and  talents  so  far  un¬ 
tapped  within  our  blind  population.  On  the 
contrary,  ever  since  the  First  World  War 
individual  companies  throughout  the  United 
States  have  employed  blind  people  with 
considerable  success  and  gratification.  Dr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  the  late  executive  director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
told  something  of  this  early  history  in  his 
book  As  1  Saw  It.  He  reports  that  forty- 
five  years  ago  the  Crocker  Wheeler  Com¬ 
pany  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  became  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  idea  of  employing  blind 
persons,  and  even  established  a  regular 
department  to  implement  this  idea.  The 
Ford  Motor  Company  and  National  Cash 
Register  Company  also  had  remarkable 
records  in  the  placement  of  blind  persons 
within  their  organizations.  As  a  matter  of 


Mr.  Goodpasture  is  the  general  manager  of  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind.  This  article  is  based  on  a  talk 
given  at  the  membership  meeting  of  the  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  in 
January  1963. 


fact,  Henry  Ford  was  awarded  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind’s  Migel 
Medal  in  1944  for  the  outstanding  service 
he  had  performed  in  the  employment  of 
blind  persons  in  his  company. 

I  realize  that  this  is  nothing  new  to  your 
group,  and  in  the  course  of  the  past  two 
days  I  have  heard  a  number  of  stories  of 
blind  persons  working  in  professional,  busi¬ 
ness,  and  industrial  situations  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  It  is  obvious  that  you  have 
been  especially  progressive  in  this  regard, 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  approxi¬ 
mately  1700  blind  persons  are  competi¬ 
tively  placed  within  your  state.  Unfortu- 
.  nately,  however,  when  one  views  our 
^nation  as  a  whole  we  find  that  the  potential 
demand  for  employment  opportunities  for 
blind  persons  has  been  met  only  super¬ 
ficially.  As  a  consequence,  most  agencies 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  have 
recognized  that  certain  benefits  could  be 
realized  through  the  establishment  of  their 
own  special  workshops.  In  other  words, 
these  shops  have  been  created  to  fill  a  pre¬ 
viously  existing  vacuum. 

The  workshop  should  not  and  cannot  be 
viewed  as  the  total  answer  to  the  problem. 
It  should  be  one  of  a  number  of  services 
v  and  facilities  available  to  blind  persons  in 
a  given  area.  The  orientation  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  these  services  will,  of  course,  vary 
according  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
situation.  Because  of  the  unique  problems 
encountered  in  the  field  of  blindness,  we 
believe  that  it  is  preferable  to  have  services 
to  blind  persons  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  special  associations  catering  to 
blind  persons.  An  agency  such  as  you  have 
^  here  at  the  Minneapolis  Society  is  a  sound 
approach. 

There  is  a  trend  in  the  United  States 
toward  the  establishment  of  community 
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workshops  which  are  intended  to  bring 
together  various  handicapped  individuals, 
with  the  thought  that  they  can  readily  com¬ 
plement  each  other.  We  can  be  nothing  less 
than  frank  in  acknowledging  our  position 
on  this  question.  National  Industries  for  ^ 
the  Blind  was  established  for  the  benefit 
of  blind  persons;  its  primary  obligation  is 
to  blind  persons;  and  we  are  far  short  of 
total  success  in  aiding  the  rehabilitation  of  v 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States.  The 
uniqueness  of  the  handicap  of  blindness  is 
v  such  that  the  maintenance  of  special  work¬ 
shops  for  blind  persons  must  and  will  be 
continued. 

Please  understand  that  this  is  not  based 
on  lack  of  concern  for,  or  interest  in,  the 
many  other  handicapped  persons  in  the 
United  States.  The  promotion  and  im¬ 
provement  of  services  to  others  will  con-  \ 
tinue  to  be  a  matter  of  importance,  but 
we  would  not  be  true  to  our  first  obligation 
if  we  undertook  to  dilute  our  efforts  while 
still  so  short  of  total  success  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  blind. 

The  organization  of  a  workshop  for  the 
blind  starts  with  a  properly  constituted 
board  of  directors.  Here  policy  is  set.  Here 
rests  the  focal  point  of  responsibility  in 
selecting  competent  administrators  and 
professional  staff  personnel.  It  is  especially 
important  that  some  provision  be  made  to 
assure  rotation  of  board  membership. 

Staffing  a  workshop  for  the  blind  should 
be  predicated  on  professional  competence 
and  the  “going  rate”  for  that  type  of  com¬ 
petence.  I  believe  there  has  been  a  tendency 
in  the  past  to  take  what  was  available 
rather  than  search  for  just  the  right  man. 

All  too  frequently  this  compromise  has 
been  forced  upon  us  by  purely  economic 
considerations.  But  the  irony  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  that  here,  of  all  places,  we  can’t 
afford  to  be  primarily  concerned  with  sav¬ 
ing  money.  The  people  we  hire  are  dealing 
in  human  lives  and,  as  a  consequence,  their 
failures  are  especially  unjustified. 

The  subject  of  precise  staffing  is  too  ex¬ 
tensive  to  undertake  now,  but  there  are 
two  points  I  wish  to  make: 


1 )  There  must  be  an  identifiable  organi¬ 
zational  structure.  Persons  both  within  and 
without  the  workshop  have  a  right  to 
know  and  to  understand  the  relationship 
between  all  staff  members. 

2)  Within  that  organizational  frame¬ 
work,  there  should  be  at  least  one  person 
whose  concern  is  for  the  individual  being 
rehabilitated  and  not  for  production.  This 
person  should  report  to  the  executive  di¬ 
rector,  not  to  the  production  manager,  and 
he  should  have  authority  to  decide  which 
blind  persons  are  capable  of  and  ready  for 
outside  employment.  Like  it  or  not,  this  is 
one  of  the  aspects  of  sheltered  shop  opera¬ 
tion  which  a  production  man  in  this  field 
must  be  willing  to  accept.  The  shop  exists 
for  the  individual,  not  the  individual  for 
the  shop. 

But  lest  it  be  concluded  that  workshops 
for  the  blind  need  not  observe  sound  busi¬ 
ness  principles  in  their  operation,  may  I 
quickly  set  the  record  straight  on  this  point. 
While  our  primary  concern  is  rehabilitation 
of  the  individual,  we  have  no  alternative 
to  operating  our  workshops  in  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  businesslike  fashion.  We  must  get 
the  most  mileage  out  of  our  rehabilitation 
dollar.  We  in  the  workshop  field  can  no 
longer  “fly  by  the  seat  of  our  pants.”  Man¬ 
agement  is  a  business,  and  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  such.  Budgeted  programs  and  an¬ 
nual  audits  are,  of  course,  a  “must.”  Our 
approach  to  such  vital  functions  as  pur¬ 
chasing  of  raw  materials  should  be  based 
on  our  inherent  strength  in  the  market  as 
evidenced  by  our  cumulative  buying  power. 
Our  search  for  new  products  and  improved 
production  techniques  must  be  coordi¬ 
nated,  in  order  to  fully  utilize  the  compe¬ 
tence  and  talent  available  in  workshops 
throughout  the  country. 

What  is  Rehabilitation? 

Since  the  purpose  of  our  workshops  is 
to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  per¬ 
sons,  it  is  imperative  that  we  examine  this 
word  “rehabilitation.”  What  do  you  mean 
by  rehabilitation?  How  do  you  define  it? 

I  have  presumed  to  settle  on  a  concept 
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of  rehabilitation  which  I  can  accept.  It  is 
v“the  process  of  removing  the  problems  an 
individual  experiences  because  of  his  handi¬ 
cap.”  The  problem  can  be  physical,  mental, 
emotional,  vocational — or  even  solely  a 
problem  in  his  relationship  with  his  fellow 
men.  But  as  long  as  that  man  carries  with 
him  any  distinction  because  of  his  handi¬ 
cap,  I  contend  that  he  is  short  of  total 
rehabilitation. 

It  naturally  follows  that  rehabilitation  is 
a  matter  of  degree.  It  becomes  a  question 
of  extent  of  rehabilitation,  and  not  whether 
you  are  or  you  aren’t.  Obviously,  different 
individuals  are  capable  of  varying  degrees 
of  help  and  self-help. 

In  a  vocation  sense,  rehabilitation  means 
v  to  me  the  maximum  removal  of  limitations 
imposed  by  the  handicap.  Hence,  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  competitive  occupation  indicates 
a  greater  degree  of  rehabilitation  than  em¬ 
ployment  in  a  sheltered  atmosphere,  and 
employment  in  a  sheltered  shop  indicates 
a  greater  degree  of  rehabilitation  than  no 
employment  at  all. 

There  are  some  who  contend  that  so- 
called  “terminal  employment”  is  unneces¬ 
sary,  undesirable,  and  even  harmful.  It  is, 
for  the  man  capable  of  that  extra  degree 
of  rehabilitation  realized  through  employ¬ 
ment  in  private  industry.  But  I  believe  be¬ 
yond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  handi¬ 
capped  individual  whose  capacity  is  limited 
to  earning  a  weekly  pay  check  at  a  sheltered 
workshop  is  in  every  sense  achieving  a 
degree  of  rehabilitation  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  denied  him. 

Our  goals  must  be:  to  provide  whatever 
vocational  training  industry  is  incapable 
-of  providing;  to  help  place  in  competitive 
occupations  those  handicapped  persons 
capable  of  such  placement;  and  to  provide 
sheltered  employment  opportunities  of  the 
highest  caliber  for  the  remainder  of  our 
handicapped  citizens. 

What  is  NIB? 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind  was 
created  in  1938  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
passage  in  that  year  of  the  Wagner-O'Day 


Act.  This  is  the  federal  law  which  provides 
for  the  purchase  of  blind-made  products  by 
the  United  States  Government.  The  law 
requires  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  appoint  a  committee  which,  in  turn, 
is  charged  with  responsibility  for  deter¬ 
mining  what  products  the  Government  will 
purchase  from  agencies  for  the  blind,  and 
what  the  fair  market  price  of  these  products 
is.  But  the  law  did  not  provide  a  means  for 
financing  the  committee’s  activities,  nor  a 
staff  to  handle  the  administration  and  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  program.  Instead,  the 
Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-Made 
Products  was  authorized  to  designate  a 
central  nonprofit-making  organization  as 
its  agent  in  allocating  government  orders 
among  workshops  for  the  blind.  It  was  for 
this  purpose  that  NIB  was  originally  cre¬ 
ated. 

The  federal  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-Made 
Products  are  quite  specific  in  the  delega¬ 
tion  of  authority  to  NIB.  To  quote  directly 
from  the  regulations,  NIB  is  instructed  to: 
“Assure  that  these  regulations  and  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  are  carried 
out."  Certainly  this  is  a  charge  of  the 
broadest  possible  kind. 

In  addition  to  the  job  of  allocating  all 
government  orders  among  the  sixty  par¬ 
ticipating  shops,  NIB  also  provides  a 
variety  of  related  services  to  these  shops. 
Departments  within  our  organization  in¬ 
clude  Purchasing,  General  Sales,  Govern¬ 
ment  Sales,  Public  Relations,  and  Engi¬ 
neering.  Basically,  the  shops  look  toward 
NIB  for  various  types  of  professional  as¬ 
sistance  which  private  manufacturing  or¬ 
ganizations  normally  obtain  from  outside 
consultants. 

But  I  believe  our  organization  is  unique 
in  the  field,  particularly  with  regard  to 
financing.  We  do  not  solicit  funds  from 
the  general  public  nor  do  we  receive  any 
form  of  government  subsidy.  Neither  is 
there  a  charge  to  any  participating  shop  for 
individual  services  rendered  by  the  NIB 
staff. 

Practically  speaking,  the  expenses  of  op- 
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erating  NIB  are  pro-rated  among  the  shops 
in  a  manner  proportional  to  their  size.  We 
operate  on  a  balanced  budget  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  program  has  made  it  possible  to 
continually  expand  our  range  of  services 
and  still  have  income  to  equal  or  exceed 
expenditures.  At  the  present  time,  each 
shop  pays  an  annual  participation  fee.  In 
addition,  a  monthly  contribution  is  based 
on  2  per  cent  of  the  value  of  government 
business  allocated  by  NIB  each  month. 

The  board  of  NIB  is  composed  of  manag¬ 
ers  of  shops  and  agencies  from  various 
parts  of  the  country.  At  the  present  time, 
board  membership  includes  persons  from 
California,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Minnesota.  “By” 
Smith*  is  a  member  of  both  the  board  of 
directors  and  the  executive  committee  of 
NIB  and  has,  for  some  years,  been  one 
of  the  major  voices  of  responsibility  and 
good  judgment  within  our  organization. 
Within  the  boundaries  of  policy  determina¬ 
tion  and  budget  fixed  by  the  board,  NIB 
is  on  a  day-to-day  basis  under  the  direction 
of  the  general  manager.  Our  principal  office 
is  in  New  York  City,  and  a  smaller  office 
is  maintained  in  the  nation’s  capital. 

What  Evidence  is  there 
that  “Workshops  Work?” 

Y  Few  will  challenge  the  statement  that 
there  is  greater  acceptance  of  the  skills  and 
abilities  of  blind  persons  today  than  there 
was  thirty  years  ago.  Obviously,  the  work¬ 
shop  program  is  not  entirely  responsible 
for  this  change,  but  it  has  had  a  share  in 
the  expansion  of  employment  opportunities. 

While  neither  the  Committee  on  Pur¬ 
chases  of  Blind-Made  Products  nor 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  assume 

*  Executive  Director,  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind. 


responsibility  for  placement  in  private 
industry,  the  workshop  program  has  amply 
demonstrated  that  blind  workers  can  manu¬ 
facture  quality  products,  can  become  part 
of  a  regular  production  operation  and  can, 
in  many  instances,  compete  fairly  and  ef¬ 
fectively  with  sighted  labor.  This  nation¬ 
wide  program  has  shown  clear-cut  evidence 
of  progress. 

Measurement  of  total  wages  to  blind 
persons  in  competitive  industry  is  difficult, 
but  we  do  know  the  extent  of  earnings  of 
blind  workers  in  shops  affiliated  with  NIB. 
This  is  certainly  a  significant  measure  of 
accomplishment.  In  the  fiscal  year  1962 
such  wages  totalled  $5,535,000,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $900,000  in  1940.  The  average 
hourly  wage  for  this  group  was  $1.20  last 
year,  40  per  cent  above  the  comparable 
figure  for  1955. 

Acknowledging  that  there  remain  short¬ 
comings  in  our  program;  agreeing  that  con¬ 
ditions  in  some  of  our  affiliated  shops  are 
not  everything  that  they  should  be;  and 
regretting  that  we  have  a  far  too  limited 
program  of  training  for  placement  in  com¬ 
petitive  industry,  we  are  still  unswervingly 
convinced  that  “workshops  work.”  Our 
most  immediate  objectives  are  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  improved  standards  for  the  special 
workshops  that  employ  blind  persons,  and 
the  rapid  development  of  procedures  which 
will  assure  maximum  placement  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  blind  persons  throughout  the 
industrial  and  professional  economy  of  our 
nation. 

We  have  before  us  a  great  opportunity 
to  assist  in  the  effort  to  make  better  use  of 
our  nation’s  finest  resource — manpower 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  chance  to  help 
others  help  themselves  become  eco¬ 
nomically  independent.  I  consider  myself 
fortunate  to  have  a  small  part  in  this  under¬ 
taking. 


May,  1963 
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HOMEMAKER  PROGRAM 
FOR  BLIND  WOMEN 


“Although  there  are  many  packaged 
foods  requiring  little  preparation  on  the 
market  today,  I  can’t  use  them  because  of 
my  lack  of  eyesight.  My  husband  is  at 
work  and  my  children  are  in  school  at  the 
time  I  want  to  cook.  Besides  that,  I  want 
to  be  independent  of  my  family.”  So  spoke 
a  blind  homemaker  who  is  considered  to 
be  a  very  good  housekeeper. 

“I  like  to  do  my  own  shopping,  but  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  know  what  is  availa¬ 
ble  on  the  market  and  to  know  which  item 
is  best  for  the  amount  of  money  I  have  to 
spend.”  So  spoke  another. 

“I  want  to  provide  the  very  best  care 
for  my  family,  but  I  find  it  hard  to  keep 
up  with  modern  trends  in  child  rearing, 
adequate  nutrition,  care  of  latest  fabrics, 
etc.,”  said  a  third. 

These  comments,  and  others  like  them, 
inspired  the  Columbus  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  to  contact  local  community 
resources  in  an  effort  to  help  blind  women 
solve  the  problems  they  encounter  in  their 
efforts  to  be  successful  homemakers.  The 
first  move  was  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
Home  Economics  Department  of  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  at  the  Ohio  State  University. 
Here  it  was  learned  that  in  every  county 
in  the  state  a  home  demonstration  agent, 
expert  in  home  economics,  was  ready  and 
willing  to  work  with  any  group  requesting 
help.  The  Service  conducts  various  edu¬ 
cational  programs  for  homemakers,  as  well 
as  organized  home  demonstration  clubs  and 
4-H  Club  work. 

The  county  agent  and  university  special¬ 
ists  expressed  their  interest  in  working  with 
sightless  homemakers  and  a  three-session 

Miss  Morrison  is  director  of  Social  Services  at  the 
Columbus  Association  for  the  Blind ,  in  Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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workshop  was  planned.  Two  planning  con¬ 
ferences  were  held — the  first  attended  by 
the  director  of  social  services  at  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
county  agent  and  specialist  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics.  The  second  conference  was  at¬ 
tended  by  these  same  officials,  and  some 
blind  homemakers. 

At  these  two  conferences  the  subject 
matter  to  be  offered  at  the  workshop  was 
planned,  and  the  philosophy  of  working 
with  blind  persons  was  discussed.  It  was 
decided  to  carry  out  this  program  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  similar  program  for 
sighted  homemakers;  however,  it  was  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  method  of  teaching  would 
have  to  be  adapted  to  the  blind  participants 
— they  would  need  to  feel  the  items  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  order  to  visualize  them  and 
understand  their  working.  Also,  special 
emphasis  would  have  to  be  placed  on 
posture  and  direction  while  cleaning  so  that 
streaks  would  not  be  left  on  floors  and 
furniture. 

The  blind  homemakers  who  attended  the 
second  conference  were  carefully  chosen 
and  were  happy  to  participate  in  the  proj¬ 
ect.  They  helped  the  group  with  some  prob¬ 
lems  of  special  concern  to  sightless  home¬ 
makers,  and  also  explained  how  they  did 
their  work  as  blind  women.  After  this  ses¬ 
sion  it  was  felt  that  the  workshop  should 
include  cleaning  and  laundry,  and  some  as¬ 
pects  of  food  preparation,  but  that  this  de¬ 
cision  should  be  made  by  the  participants 
after  they  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  subject  matter  being  offered. 

The  selection  of  the  participating  group 
was  done  by  the  Columbus  Association  for 
the  Blind.  Selection  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  interest  and  positive  attitude.  Although 
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it  was  thought  that  a  group  of  from  six  to 
ten  would  be  adequate  for  the  workshop, 
there  was  so  much  interest  among  blind 
women  that  thirteen  members  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  attend  the  first  session — volunteer 
drivers  supplying  transportation  where 
needed. 

At  the  first  session,  conducted  by  the 
county  agent  and  the  extension  specialists, 
members  of  the  group  were  encouraged  to 
become  acquainted  with  each  other;  to 
discuss  some  of  their  likes  and  dislikes  in 
household  work;  and  to  compare  some  of 
their  problems.  This  was  followed  by  a 
demonstration  of  various  cleaning  appli¬ 
ances,  and  the  homemakers  learned  how 
to  operate  them. 

At  the  end  of  this  first  session  members 
of  the  group  expressed  their  appreciation 
for  the  help  they  had  received;  they  asked 
if  braille  paper  could  be  provided  at  the 
next  session  so  that  they  could  take  notes. 

Laundry  was  the  subject  of  the  second 
session.  The  discussion  included  the  sorting 
of  clothes,  the  selection  of  proper  loads  for 
automatic  washers,  the  use  of  soaps,  de¬ 
tergents,  and  bleaches,  correct  water  tem¬ 
perature  for  different  fabrics,  and  so  on. 
Problems  were  discussed  more  freely  at  this 
session,  especially  those  relating  directly  to 
the  lack  of  eyesight. 

As  the  third  session  got  under  way  many 


questions  were  raised  about  the  equipment 
already  examined,  and  ideas  and  experi¬ 
ences  were  shared. 

Before  the  second  and  third  sessions, 
planning  conferences  were  again  held.  The 
group  reactions  were  analyzed  and  the 
agenda  for  the  next  meeting  was  planned 
according  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  the 
group.  Some  of  the  participants  had  ex¬ 
pressed  their  disappointment  that  only  a 
three-session  workshop  had  been  planned. 
The  possibility  of  a  regular  activity  was 
discussed  in  conference.  It  was  thought 
that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  organize  a 
regular  home  demonstration  club — the 
purpose  being  not  to  segregate  the  blind 
homemakers  but  to  help  them  eventually  to 
become  active  in  clubs  in  their  own  com¬ 
munity. 

Plans  were  made  for  such  a  club  to  meet 
once  a  month,  to  discuss  subjects  already 
raised,  and  to  move  on  into  areas  of  nutri¬ 
tion,  food  preparation,  family  care,  and 
other  topics  presently  being  studied 
throughout  the  city  at  the  regular  home 
demonstration  clubs. 

In  a  review  of  this  initial  workshop,  the 
county  agent  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
group  told  how  her  early  skepticism  about 
working  with  blind  homemakers  was  for¬ 
gotten  when  she  experienced  their  respon¬ 
siveness  to  the  efforts  made  on  their  behalf. 


May, 
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REHABILITATION  IN  UGANDA 

"The  blind  are  indeed  emerging  in  emergent  Africa 

W.  JACKSON 


The  Salama  Rural  Training  Center  was 
started  six  years  ago,  and  since  then  over 
175  blind  Africans  have  been  trained  in 
simple  agriculture  and  rural  crafts.  Let 
me  tell  you  first  a  little  of  the  background 
of  these  blind  persons;  what  their  country 
is  like  and  from  amongst  what  sort  of 
people  they  come. 

The  Country 

Uganda,  the  “fairyland  at  the  top  of 
the  beanstalk”  as  it  was  described  by  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  is  in  East  Africa  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Lake  Victoria.  It  is  a 
land  of  many  contrasts — from  the  rich 
tropical  vegetation  of  the  south  to  the  dry, 
arid  bushland  of  the  north;  from  the  bam¬ 
boo-covered  slopes  of  Mount  Elgon  in  the 
east  to  the  snow  clad  Ruwenzoris  of  the 
west.  There  are  many  square  miles  of  lakes 
and  swamps,  and  many  areas  where  wild 
animals  still  roam  free.  It  is  the  home  of 
the  white  rhino  and  the  mountain  gorilla, 
and  the  source  of  the  River  Nile.  Truly, 
a  wondrous  country,  and  a  growing  one. 

The  people  who  populate  this  country 
are  as  varied  as  the  country  itself.  The 
Baganda  living  in  the  south  enjoy  the  rich 
coffee-growing  lands;  their  land  is  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  banana  plants  from 
which  they  get  their  staple  diet.  The 
Karamajong  in  the  far  northeast  are  no¬ 
mad  cattle  breeders  whose  society  centers 
around  their  herds.  Theirs  is  a  dry  desert¬ 
like  part  of  the  country.  The  Bakiga  in  the 
west  cultivate  the  sides  of  the  hills  and 

Mr.  Jackson,  who  is  a  member  of  the  overseas  staff 
of  the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind 
with  headquarters  in  London,  has  for  almost  five 
years  been  working  for  the  Uganda  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  He  is  field  officer,  and  one  of  his  duties  is 
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of  the  Salama  Rural  Training  Center  and  also  carried 
out  recruitment  for  the  Foundation. 


mountains  of  Kigezi  where  their  gardens 
seem  to  reach  right  to  the  peaks.  Many 
tribes  and  their  languages  are  descended 
from  Hamatic,  Nilotic  and  Bantu  stock. 

The  Problem  of  Blindness 

One  of  the  many  social  problems  facing 
Uganda  is  that  of  blindness,  and  various 
surveys  have  estimated  the  blind  popula¬ 
tion  to  be  between  37,000  and  50,000.  In 
1952  a  local  branch  of  the  then  named 
British  and  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind 
was  formed,  and  by  1954  this  society  was 
ready  to  start  active  work.  The  services  of 
an  expert  were  called  in,  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Clutha  Mackenzie,  himself  blind.  A  New 
Zealander  by  birth,  Sir  Clutha  had  had 
much  experience  in  this  field.  Studying  the 
background  of  Uganda,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there,  as  in  other  countries, 
the  type  of  rehabilitation  to  be  carried  out 
must  bear  resemblance  to  the  lives  of  the 
people.  Uganda  is  a  country  with  an  es¬ 
sentially  agricultural  economy  and  there¬ 
fore  little  would  be  gained  from  urbanizing 
blind  persons;  the  answer  was  to  train  them 
in  some  work  where  they  could  be  easily 
absorbed  into  the  community — and  this 
work  was  obviously  agricultural. 

The  African  in  Uganda  farms  his  land 
on  a  subsistence  basis.  That  is,  he  grows 
his  own  food,  and  in  addition  grows  a 
certain  amount  of  cash  crops  with  which 
he  buys  the  other  essentials  in  life.  Of 
course,  as  knowledge  and  education  in¬ 
crease  there  is  a  move  to  train  farmers  to 
farm  larger  acreages — the  farms  eventually 
to  be  mechanized  on  much  the  same  lines 
as  they  are  in  the  Western  world.  For 
many  years  to  come,  however,  the  present 
system  of  farming  will  continue.  In  this 
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system  there  is  a  place  for  the  blind  farmer; 
indeed,  there  is  not  only  a  place — there  is 
a  need.  The  more  people  who  farm  the 
land,  the  more  prosperous  will  be  the 
country. 

Very  few  blind  persons  in  Uganda  were 
doing  anything  when  services  for  them 
were  started.  It  was  rare  to  find  a  blind 
person  at  work  on  his  own  land;  his  blind¬ 
ness  was  usually  considered  sufficient  reason 
for  his  sitting  idle  at  home.  A  few  were  more 
enterprising  and  were  unprepared  to  let 
blindness  defeat  them;  they  were  keeping 
shops,  making  mats,  and  playing  music. 
The  blind  women  were  more  active  and 
were  marrying  and  making  good  wives.  I 
am  told  that  there  is  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  price  of  a  blind  bride  and  a 
sighted  bride;  the  custom  being  that  the 
male  pays  the  bride  price  in  cattle. 

Finding  the  Blind 

These  potential  blind  farmers  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to 
find  them  and  bring  them  for  training,  the 
Uganda  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  a 
recruiting  team  made  up  of  a  local  leader 
and  a  blind  instructor  from  the  Salama 
Center.  The  instructor  is  a  first-class  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  training  can  do  for  a  blind 
person,  and  he  uses  himself  as  an  example 
to  the  local  people.  The  team  leader  looks 
after  the  administration  of  the  team. 

The  team  travels  the  countryside  meet¬ 
ing  blind  and  sighted  people,  talking  to 
them,  and  telling  them  about  the  training 
in  agriculture  which  is  offered.  It  answers 
questions  and  quells  the  fears  which  arise 
as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  sometimes  a 
person  may  have  to  travel  400  miles  from 
his  own  area  in  order  to  take  this  training. 
Before  the  trainee  is  accepted  the  team 
checks  to  see  that  he  has  land,  or,  if  not, 
that  there  is  at  least  a  very  good  chance 
of  his  obtaining  land  after  training.  Al¬ 
though  the  trainee  may  have  to  leave  his 
home  many  hundreds  of  miles  behind  him, 
when  he  returns  he  will  be  a  member  of 
the  community,  able  to  take  part  in  all  its 
activities. 


The  Center 

Salama  Rural  Training  Center  is  located 
on  thirty-five  acres  of  land  on  the  edge  of 
a  tea  estate  and  bordering  on  a  tropical 
forest  reserve.  The  center  block  of  fifteen 
acres  is  divided  into  forty  individual  plots 
of  land  one-third  of  an  acre  apiece.  On 
these  plots  stand  the  trainees’  houses.  A 
house  consists  of  two  rooms  and  toilet 
facilities,  and  three  or  four  trainees  share 
a  house.  Dining  facilities  are  centralized, 
and  each  trainee  is  allowed  to  choose  the 
diet  which  most  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  part  of  the  country  from  which  he  origi¬ 
nates.  Plantations  of  bananas,  coffee,  sisal, 
and  fruit  trees  of  about  one  acre  each  sur¬ 
round  the  central  area;  the  staff  houses 
and  gardens  are  scattered  around  the  cen¬ 
ter.  The  remainder  of  the  land  is  kept  in 
reserve  for  training  purposes.  There  is  a 
recreation  room  and  games  field  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  entertainment  and  relaxation 
of  the  trainees,  and  the  village  shops  and 
churches  are  found  within  a  few  minutes’ 
walk  from  the  center.  The  dispensary  on 
the  estate  supplies  simple  medical  treat¬ 
ments,  whilst  anyone  with  a  more  serious 
complaint  is  sent  to  Kampala,  twenty-five 
miles  away. 

On  arrival  at  the  school  the  blind  person 
will  be  greeted  and  made  welcome  by  the 
staff,  local  Africans  who  have  adapted 
their  knowledge  to  the  task  of  teaching 
the  blind.  For  the  first  few  days  he  is 
allowed  to  settle  in — members  of  his  own 
tribe  take  him  in  hand  and  show  him 
around  the  center.  He  learns  where  he  will 
sleep,  eat,  listen  to  the  radio,  work,  and 
spend  recreation  time. 

The  Training 

At  the  commencement  of  training  the 
student  is  given  a  set  of  tools — some  of 
which  he  may  never  have  used  before.  The 
basic  tools  are  a  hoe,  or  jembe;  a  panga 
or  machete;  a  hand  fork  for  weeding;  and 
a  string  knotted  at  intervals  for  planting 
seeds. 

Then  will  come  his  first  introduction  to 
work.  On  communal  land  he  will  be  tested 
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to  see  if  he  has  any  experience  of  working 
with  the  tools  which  have  been  given  to 
him;  instruction  is  given  on  how  to  use 
those  which  are  new  to  him.  The  panga  is 
used  to  slash  the  long  elephant  grass  and 
bush;  the  hoe  is  used  for  digging.  All  the 
work  at  this  stage  is  rough  work  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  introduce  any  special 
techniques. 


At  the  same  time  as  this  introductory 
manual  work  is  taking  place  the  trainee 
attends  lectures.  Simple  lectures  on  agri¬ 
culture,  hygiene,  general  knowledge  and 
braille  help  to  start  him  on  the  path  of 
learning.  During  these  first  few  weeks  his 
progress  is  carefully  watched.  When  he  is 
able  to  use  his  tools  properly  he  receives 
a  promotion  which  takes  him  from  the 


A  trainee  at  work  on  his  plot. 


A  trainee  tries  his  hand  at  cotton  picking. 


le  recruiting  team  interviews  potential  trainees, 
le  local  chief  (center)  looks  on.  The  chiefs  are 
sponsible  for  the  collection  of  the  blind  at  suitable 
points  for  interview  by  the  team. 
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communal  work  group  on  to  his  own  plot. 
When  a  new  group  of  trainees  arrives  the 
competition  is  keen  to  see  who  will  be  the 
first  to  move  on  to  the  “plots.” 

On  his  newly  acquired  plot,  the  student 
will  work  alone.  His  instructors  will  visit 
him,  check  on  his  progress,  and  give  him 
advice.  He  will  be  relied  upon  to  go  to  his 
work  at  the  proper  time,  much  as  he  would 
do  at  home,  and  the  state  of  his  plot  will 
reflect  whether  or  not  he  has  been  slacking. 
His  one-third  of  an  acre  plot  is  subdivided 
into  nine  parts  so  that  he  can  be  taught 
crop  rotation.  This  is  the  common  method 
of  retaining  soil  fertility  in  areas  where 
manure  and  fertilizers  are  little  used.  Every 
operation  on  the  plot  will  have  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  trainee  himself. 

The  Day’s  Work 

Work  for  the  day  starts  at  6:30  a.m. 
(Some  trainees  who  do  not  like  to  work  in 
the  heat  of  the  day  start  at  4  a.m.,  before 
daylight.)  On  arrival  at  the  plot  the  trainee 
decides  on  his  task  for  the  morning.  This 
might  be  the  preparation  of  an  area  for 
planting,  or  it  might  be  the  thinning  of  a 
crop,  weeding,  or  transplanting.  The  per¬ 
manent  crops  of  coffee  and  bananas  which 
are  part  of  the  plot  may  be  requiring  at¬ 
tention,  or  it  may  be  harvest  time  when 
the  crops  have  to  be  gathered  and  taken 
to  the  main  store  for  weighing. 

By  this  system  the  trainee  learns  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  ability  to  think  for  him¬ 
self.  The  crops  grown  at  Salama  are  rep¬ 
resentative  of  practically  all  the  crops 
grown  in  Uganda.  They  are  split  into  two 
groups — cash  crops  and  food  crops.  The 
former  are  sold  and  a  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  sale  goes  to  the  trainee, 
thus  encouraging  good  cultivation.  Food 
crops  are  sent  to  the  school  kitchens  for  the 
trainees’  food.  Among  the  cash  crops  are 
found  coffee,  cotton,  sorghum  and  finger 
millet;  the  food  crops  include  bananas, 
maize,  beans,  peas,  cassava,  and  other 
vegetables. 

At  ten  o’clock  there  is  a  break  for  an 
early  meal  and  then  classes  resume  until 


midday  when  the  main  meal  is  served.  In 
the  afternoon,  except  when  games  are 
played  or  lectures  are  given,  the  trainees 
return  to  their  land.  The  evening  meal  is 
served  at  6:30  p.m.,  and  after  this  the 
students  visit  each  other,  talk  over  the 
day’s  activities,  listen  to  the  radio  or  play 
music  until  about  8:30  p.m.  A  good  day’s 
work  on  the  land  is  the  answer  to  in¬ 
somnia  in  any  country! 

The  classes  taught  consist  of  braille, 
simple  English  and  arithmetic,  agricul¬ 
tural  lectures,  handicrafts  and  music.  The 
handicrafts  taught  are  rope  making,  bas¬ 
ketry  and  mat  making.  In  all  cases,  local 
materials  which  the  trainee  can  easily  ob¬ 
tain  at  his  home  are  used.  Baskets,  ropes, 
etc.,  made  and  sold  when  the  trainee 
goes  home  will  help  him  economically. 

Music  is  taught  on  traditional  instru¬ 
ments,  and  as  a  result,  the  blind  persons  in 
Uganda  are  going  a  long  way  toward  the 
preservation  of  the  traditional  music  which 
otherwise  would  fast  die  out  in  a  country 
falling  under  outside  influences.  Our  Salama 
band  is  famous  as  a  group  of  musicians. 

And  so  the  year  moves  on  until  the 
time  is  reached  when  the  trainee  must  be 
ready  to  show  to  an  examiner  the  work 
that  he  has  done  on  his  plot,  and  answer 
questions  on  what  he  has  learned.  The  ex¬ 
aminer  is  usually  an  officer  appointed  by 
the  Government  Agricultural  Department. 
A  very  thorough  test  is  given  and  the 
trainee  is  awarded  a  certificate  on  the  re¬ 
sult.  Together  with  his  certificate,  the 
trainee  will  receive  a  new  set  of  tools  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  ones  which  he  has  been  using, 
and  also  a  supply  of  seeds  to  help  him 
with  his  first  planting. 

The  Future 

At  last  the  trainee  is  ready  to  go  home — 
the  training  is  finished  and  he  faces  his 
future  with  confidence.  By  a  simple  change 
of  name  the  same  team  which  brought  him 
for  training  becomes  the  Resettlement 
Team,  and  whenever  possible  it  will  take 
him  home  again. 

The  measure  of  success  of  the  training 
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at  Salama  does  not  depend  so  much  on 
the  number  of  first-class  certificates  gained, 
but  by  the  use  to  which  the  knowledge  is 
put  when  the  trainee  returns  home.  The 
resettlement  of  the  ex-trainee  is  very  closely 
watched;  assistance  is  given  where  needed. 
The  trainee  who  left  his  family  on  his  land 
whilst  he  was  at  training  will  need  little  or 
no  assistance;  however,  the  trainee  whose 
land  was  unattended  will  need  subsistence 
for  the  first  few  months  until  his  own  crops 
start  growing.  Perhaps  a  house  has  to  be 
repaired,  or  a  new  one  built,  and  the 
Uganda  Foundation  for  the  Blind  helps 
with  all  these  needs. 

Others  may  find  that  the  land  promised 
previously  does  not  materialize,  and  whilst 
steps  are  being  taken  to  find  such  land  the 
trainee  is  usually  given  a  job  on  one  of  the 
many  tea  and  coffee  estates  in  Uganda. 
Here  he  can  undertake  a  variety  of  work, 
and  amongst  some  of  the  jobs  being  carried 
out  by  our  ex-trainees  are  vanilla  grading, 
cocoa  nursery  attendant,  mat  making  in  a 
tea  nursery,  and  making  soil  blocks,  to 
name  just  a  few.  Many  of  the  trainees  like 
such  work  and  prefer  to  stay;  however,  the 
Foundation  likes  to  see  all  its  ex-trainees 
with  the  security  that  farming  one’s  own 
land  offers. 

Requests  for  More  Land 

Of  course  we  have  had  our  failures — not 
every  person  leaving  a  school,  college,  or 
university  will  make  a  success  of  his  life. 
Fortunately  our  failures  have  been  few, 
and  the  majority  of  our  ex-trainees  return¬ 
ing  to  their  land  have  made  a  success.  We 
think  of  Stanley  Katabula  farming  at 
Mawoto  in  Buganda,  who  took  over  some 


four  acres  of  bush  and  who  now,  three 
years  later,  is  asking  for  more  land.  He  is 
selling  bananas  as  food  to  one  of  the 
Foundation’s  other  centers.  Andrea,  his 
neighbor,  living  completely  alone,  has 
cleared  bush  and  is  now  self-supporting. 

Paulo  Lwitalutyo  was  a  cattle  man  be¬ 
fore  losing  his  sight.  Before  going  to 
Salama  he  had  never  done  a  day’s  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  his  life.  He  was  laughed  at  by  his 
cattle-keeping  friends  when  he  joined  for 
“digging  work.”  Now,  four  years  later,  he 
has  his  own  land,  a  permanent  house  and 
a  secure  future.  With  the  little  braille  he 
acquired  at  Salama  he  still  keeps  in  touch 
with  us. 

Yet  another  case,  a  man  of  over  fifty 
years  of  age  (old  for  this  country),  Simion 
Omar  who  recently  became  blind,  came  to 
Salama  asking  for  help.  We  told  him  we 
could  only  offer  him  training,  and  that  was 
good  enough  for  him.  In  spite  of  his  years 
he  worked  as  hard  as  the  youngest  trainee, 
and  when  he  left  the  center  we  built  a 
house  for  him  on  his  land.  He  has  now 
been  hard  at  work  for  the  past  four 
months  on  this  land,  and  both  he  and  we 
feel  that  his  remaining  years  will  be  hap¬ 
pier  now  that  he  is  independent  and  able 
to  work. 

There  are  many  such  stories,  but  the 
ones  related  will  serve  to  show  that  the 
rehabilitated  blind  person,  armed  with 
the  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the  will 
to  succeed,  can  not  only  make  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  his  family  and  country  but  can 
make  himself  a  worthy  and  respected  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  community. 

The  blind  are  indeed  emerging  in  emer¬ 
gent  Africa! 
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ACCREDITATION 

IV hat  it  Is — IV hat  it  Is  Not 


These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  asked  about  the  study  on  accreditation 
of  agencies  serving  blind  people.  Dr.  Gregor 
Ziemer,  Director  of  Public  Education,  AFB, 
puts  them  to  Alexander  F.  Handel,  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Accreditation  Studies,  on  leave  from 
his  duties  as  Director  of  Community  Services, 
AFB,  who  answers  them  for  our  readers’  in¬ 
formation. — Ed. 

Q.  What  about  the  rumors  that  there 
will  soon  be  a  system  of  accrediting  all 
agencies  for  the  blind? 

A.  Like  many  rumors  this  one  contains 
an  element  of  truth  and  a  large  amount 
of  distortion. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  rumor,  since  the 
proposal  to  study  the  possibility  of  establish¬ 
ing  an  accreditation  program  in  work  for 
the  blind  has  been  publicly  announced  and 
has  received  the  endorsement  of  such 
organizations  as  AAIB  and  AAWB. 

The  suggestion  that  there  will  “be  a 
system  of  accrediting  all  agencies”  is 
wrong.  If  and  when  an  accreditation  pro¬ 
gram  is  established,  it  will  be  used  only 
for  those  agencies  that  voluntarily  choose 
to  make  application. 

The  word  “soon”  is  misleading  since  it 
is  estimated  that  no  accreditation  program 
can  be  launched  until  the  end  of  1965. 
Current  plans  are  to  form  a  National  Ac¬ 
creditation  Study  Commission  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  determining  the  scope, 
priorities  and  structure  of  an  accreditation 
program. 

Q.  We  stand  corrected — but  you  say 
something  is  being  done.  What  is  the  status 
of  the  plan  now? 

A.  At  present,  a  small  Ad  Hoc  Advisory 
Committee  is  engaged  in  developing  pre¬ 
liminary  recommendations  regarding  the 
size,  responsibility  and  structure  of  the 
continuing  planning  Commission. 

Q.  Is  this  a  new  idea? 

A.  No.  As  far  back  as  1921  the  AFB 
was  established  by  farsighted  leaders  in  our 


field  who  were  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
improve  services  for  blind  children  and 
adults. 

The  same  goal  was  being  pursued  when 
the  AAIB  started  its  program  of  certifying 
teachers  of  blind  children  in  1940.  This 
same  sense  of  professional  responsibilty  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  AAWB  establishing  its  “Seal  of 
Good  Practice”  in  1954. 

Thus,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  present 
effort  is  an  evolutionary  development  in 
the  continuing  striving  to  assure  both  the 
public  that  supports  services  and  the  actual 
or  potential  users  of  services  of  responsible 
agency  management  and  competent  pro¬ 
fessional  services. 

O.  But  now  something  very  concrete  is 
happening?  Is  that  right? 

A.  The  current  developments  are  cer¬ 
tainly  concrete.  Special  grants  to  further 
this  effort  have  been  made  by  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Brothers  Fund,  the  Irene  Heinz 
Given  and  John  LaPorte  Given  Founda¬ 
tion  and  the  Gustavus  and  Fouis  Pfeiffer 
Research  Foundation. 

Q.  How  would  you  define  this  plan.  Is  it 
a  policing  action  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind? 

A.  Not  at  all.  The  idea  that  an  accredi¬ 
tation  program  involves  policing  or  control 
is  completely  erroneous. 

However,  it  persists  in  the  public  mind; 
and  even  some  agency  executives  continue 
under  the  impression  that  with  an  accredi¬ 
tation  program  it  will  be  possible  to  elimi¬ 
nate  sub-marginal  or  unsound  agencies. 

This  is  something  that  a  voluntary  ac¬ 
creditation  program  cannot  do.  In  such 
a  program  there  can  be  no  intrusion  into 
or  appraisal  of  an  agency  unless  the  agency 
board  of  directors,  on  its  own  initiative, 
decides  that  they  wish  to  apply  for  ac¬ 
creditation. 

Please  also  note  that  while  the  American 
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Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  taking  the  initi¬ 
ative  in  planning  for  an  accreditation  pro¬ 
gram,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  program 
will  be  administered  independently. 

Q.  But  even  at  that,  isn’t  there  an  over¬ 
tone  of  policing  in  this  whole  business? 

A.  No.  In  a  voluntary  accreditation  pro¬ 
gram,  the  accrediting  organization  has  no 
right  to  intrude  into  the  affairs  of  the  local 
organization  without  a  responsible  invita¬ 
tion. 

However,  as  the  accreditation  program 
gains  in  status  and  recognition,  some  pres¬ 
sure  may  be  exerted  by  the  local  community 
urging  the  local  agency  to  apply  for  ac¬ 
creditation. 

Q.  Is  this  unprecedented  in  social  wel¬ 
fare  work? 

A.  Definitely  not.  Accreditation  has  been 
in  effect  for  many  years  in  the  fields  of 
education,  medical  care  and  social  services. 
The  majority  of  colleges  and  universities 
as  well  as  secondary  schools  are  accredited. 

You  will  recall  that  one  of  the  factors 
that  concerned  the  faculty  and  students  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi,  when  that 
university  was  in  the  news,  was  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  losing  their  accreditation. 

Q.  Who  can  become  eligible  for  accredi¬ 
tation? 

A.  Those  who  want  to  be.  We  anticipate 
that  the  scope  of  accreditation  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  cover  all  specialized  direct  serv¬ 
ices  to  blind  children  and  adults.  However, 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  offer  accreditation 
to  all  types  of  agencies  at  the  outset;  pri¬ 
ority  will  be  given  to  those  groups  of 
agencies  that  are:  a)  Most  ready  for  ac¬ 
creditation,  and  b)  Most  in  need  of  this 
type  of  certification. 

Q.  What  do  you  feel  will  be  some  of 
the  advantages  that  will  come  out  of  this 
plan  in  work  for  the  blind? 

A .  The  most  important  advantage  sought 
by  this  effort  is  the  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  services  to  blind  persons. 


The  establishment  of  basic  standards 
will  help  executives  by  providing  technical 
criteria  to  be  used  in  planning  and  in 
self-evaluation  of  their  programs.  The 
recognition  and  acceptance  of  standards 
often  is  of  assistance  to  professional  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  securing  necessary  financial 
support. 

In  other  fields,  such  as  in  that  of  hospital 
administration,  the  need  to  meet  standards 
of  accreditation  is  very  persuasive  with 
both  the  legislative  bodies  that  must  provide 
funds  for  governmental  hospitals,  and  the 
boards  of  voluntary  hospitals. 

Another  factor  that  is  important  in  view 
of  the  chronic  shortage  of  qualified  person¬ 
nel  is  the  fact  that  professional  practition¬ 
ers,  in  order  to  protect  their  own  status, 
prefer  to  do  their  work  in  accredited  agen¬ 
cies.  That  this  advantage  is  a  significant 
one  is  evident  from  even  superficial  con¬ 
tact  with  higher  education  or  medical  serv¬ 
ices.  Professors  and  doctors  do  not  lightly 
choose  to  become  affiliated  with  non-ac- 
credited  institutions. 

Q.  But  won’t  there  be  some  agencies 
who  will  not  wish  to  bother  with  all  the 
red  tape  of  accreditation? 

A.  Yes.  Accreditation,  if  it  is  to  be 
meaningful,  must  be  based  upon  a  thorough 
and  objective  study.  Agencies  applying  for 
accreditation  will  have  to  undertake  a  time 
consuming  process  of  preparing  a  detailed 
application  conveying  objective  information 
regarding  their  services  and  their  personnel. 

While  this  is  a  chore,  all  agencies  that 
undertake  it  will  find  the  process  involved 
in  preparing  data  to  support  their  applica¬ 
tion  for  accreditation  is  of  great  value. 
This  type  of  self-study  normally  makes  it 
possible  for  the  agency  to  undertake  im¬ 
provements  before  an  evaluation  is  made 
by  the  accreditating  organization. 

Q.  But  aren’t  you  building  up  a  lot  of 
anxiety,  even  suspicion  perhaps  that  eventu¬ 
ally  this  will  become  a  centralized  policing 
system. 

A.  I  can  only  stress  once  again  that  this 
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is  a  voluntary  program.  Actually  the  initial 
standards  used  in  accreditation  will  be  the 
result  of  the  work  done  by  a  number  of 
technical  subcommittees  made  up  in  large 
part  of  individuals  associated  with  the  agen¬ 
cies  that  will  eventually  seek  accreditation. 

Further,  after  the  program  is  launched 
I  anticipate  that  the  accredited  agencies 
will  need  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
continuous  review  and  revision  of  standards 
and  all  other  aspects  of  accreditation. 

Q.  Will  the  standards  that  are  estab¬ 
lished  be  practical  or  will  they  reflect  some¬ 
one’s  notion  of  ideal  standards? 

A.  I  don’t  know  what  ideal  standards 
are.  Standards  change  as  our  knowledge 
increases.  Standards  are  not  theoretical 
yardsticks  based  on  the  view  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  expert  or  even  a  small  group  of 
experts.  Standards  are  the  product  of  practi¬ 
cal  and  successful  practice  in  the  field. 

While  committees  may,  on  the  basis  of 
their  extensive  personal  experience,  qualify 
as  experts,  the  standards  that  they  identify 
are  the  product  of  the  experience  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  successful  practitioners. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  be 
before  the  national  planning  commission 
will  begin  operation? 

A.  We  do  hope  that  the  Commission 
will  be  appointed  and  will  have  its  first 
organizational  meeting  before  the  end  of 
June. 

Q.  What  can  the  agencies  do  to  help 
promote  this  plan  at  this  time? 

A.  Agency  executives  can  begin  by  fa¬ 
miliarizing  themselves  with  the  actual  oper¬ 
ation  of  accreditation  in  their  own  com¬ 


munities.  They  will  find  it  stimulating  and 
informative  to  discuss  this  whole  idea  with 
their  local  superintendent  of  schools,  col¬ 
lege  administrator,  hospital  administrator 
or  executive  of  a  child  welfare  agency, 
that  is,  a  member  of  the  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America. 

With  this  kind  of  orientation  they  would 
be  in  a  better  position  to  interpret  the  con¬ 
cept  and  procedures  of  accreditation  to 
their  board  and  staff. 

Dr.  Selden,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Accrediting  and 
a  member  of  our  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  (referred  to  in  my  reply  to  the 
second  question),  has  made  the  following 
observation  regarding  accreditation  in  the 
field  of  education  which  has  general  validity 
in  all  efforts  to  accredit  professional  serv¬ 
ices  programs: 

.  .  it  should  be  well  understood  that 
accrediting  is  not  a  simple  activity  to  oper¬ 
ate.  It  requires  considerable  financial  sup¬ 
port,  endless  time  and  dedication  on  the 
part  of  concerned  educators,  and  direction 
by  an  able  and  effective  staff. 

“Even  with  these  necessary  ingredients 
provided  in  abundance,  accrediting  is  still 
no  more  than  a  fallible  method  which  em¬ 
ploys  gross  measurements  to  evaluate 
quality  in  higher  education.  There  is  neither 
unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  factors 
which  signify  quality  in  education  nor  tools 
sufficiently  well  designed  to  identify  these 
factors  with  precision. 

“Despite  these  conditions,  accreditation 
is  the  best  method  which  has  been  devised 
in  the  United  States  for  the  control  of 
academic  standards.”  * 

*  Selden,  William  K.,  “ Where  Do  We  Go  From 
Here?”,  Exceptional  Children,  January  1963,  p.  203. 
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Editorially  Speaking 

CO-EXISTENCE  WITH  CO-OPERATION 


The  publisher  of  the  New  Outlook,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  could 
hardly  be  more  aware  of  the  co-existence 
in  our  field  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 
While  the  Foundation,  after  forty  years  in 
which  to  develop  its  own  ego,  has  its  basis 
for  independent  policy,  role,  and  national 
action,  it  still  retains  a  consciousness  of  the 
established  fact  that  it  is  the  child,  servant 
and  partner  of  the  associations  that  in¬ 
fluenced  its  birth  and  still  affect  its  modern 
goals. 

For  a  change,  however,  and  refreshingly 
so,  this  editorial  deals  not  at  all  with  the 
Foundation’s  self-interest  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  Rather,  we  are  disposed  to  comment 
upon  the  dynamics  at  work  at  present  in 
the  effort  of  the  two  associations  to  co-exist 
and  to  co-operate. 

At  the  outset,  let  us  in  the  field  of 
organized  professional  interest  in  visually 
handicapped  citizens  remind  ourselves  that 
the  question  of  co-operative  effort  is  not 
peculiar  to  us.  A  hundred  or  more  agencies 
and  organizations  in  the  fields  of  health, 
welfare  and  education  are  confronted  with 
real  problems  of  co-ordination  and  co-op¬ 
eration  at  the  national  level.  At  the  local 
level  there  can  also  be  as  many  as  a  hun¬ 
dred  groups  faced  by  the  same  issue.  That 
issue,  as  we  all  are  willing  to  concede,  is 
whether  our  aggressive,  independent,  and 
plausible  drives  for  funds  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  service  specialization  on  the  other 
hand,  actually  does  achieve  the  objective — 
practical  direct  aid  or  competent  guidance 
to  the  family  or  individual  in  need  of  that 
aid. 

In  1960,  Joseph  L.  Vigilante,  now  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Social  Work,  Adelphi  Col¬ 
lege,  concluded  a  study  of  the  co-operative 
activities  of  selected  national  organizations 


in  the  general  field  of  welfare.  Among 
other  things,  he  stated  that  “there  is  less 
evidence  of  co-operative  effort  at  the  point 
of  action  .  .  .  than  is  evident  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  social  policy.  The  organizations 
studied  apparently  consult  each  other  ex¬ 
tensively  in  developing  policy  but  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  unite  forces  in  policy  implemen¬ 
tation.” 

Mr.  Vigilante’s  comment  might  well  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  AAWB  and  AAIB.  There  is 
abundant  historical  and  current  evidence 
of  a  willingness  to  co-operate  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  policy  and  philosophy — but 
co-operation  at  the  point  of  action  still 
seems  to  be  a  question  of  vested  interest, 
a  demand  that  a  group  among  us  be  given 
ful  authority  in  an  area  that  appears  to  us 
to  be  our  private  affair. 

The  problem  could  not  have  been  more 
clearly  revealed  than  in  an  exchange  that 
occurred  in  Washington  in  February  at  a 
meeting  of  the  AAWB  legislative  com¬ 
mittee.  In  the  spirit  of  co-operation,  AAIB’s 
legislative  committee  chairman  was  in  at¬ 
tendance  and  participating.  George  Keane 
of  Brooklyn  and  Edward  J.  Waterhouse  of 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  are  the  respec¬ 
tive  chairmen — two  capable  leaders  who 
have  the  personal  as  well  as  the  professional 
respect  of  the  rest  of  us.  The  pertinent 
agenda  topic  had  to  do  with  whether  the 
federal  provisions  for  the  services  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
should  be  further  altered.  It  was  concerned 
with  the  complex  matter  of  federally  fi¬ 
nanced  provision  of  books  and  other  edu¬ 
cational  materials  to  school  systems  which 
include  blind  children. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  editorial  to 
discuss  the  particular  merits  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  existing  or  proposed.  Rather,  it  was 
the  principle  expressed  by  the  AAIB  repre¬ 
sentative — that  AAWB  should  co-operate 
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with  AAIB  in  such  matters  by  refraining 
from  independent  action. 

To  put  it  another  way,  the  view  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  general  composition  of 
AAWB’s  membership,  though  undeniably 
interested  in  the  subject  of  blindness  and 
admittedly  rather  well-informed,  does  not 
provide  it  with  a  competent  base  for  know¬ 
ing  the  real  needs  of  educators  in  the  fi¬ 
nancing  of  administration  and  service  to 
children.  The  AAIB  membership,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  almost  exclusively  made 
up  of  teachers  and  administrators  in  edu¬ 
cational  programs,  does  provide  such  a 
base  of  competence  and  wisdom.  The  more 
general  AAWB,  therefore,  should  await 
initiation  of  social  action — legislation,  that 
is — by  the  AAIB,  and  co-operation  would 
best  be  served  by  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  latter’s  action. 

The  AAWB  legislative  chairman  was  un¬ 
willing  to  accept  such  a  position.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  view  that  his  association  does 
have  a  right  to  originate  any  action  in  any 
area  of  service  for  blind  persons,  regardless 
of  their  age.  He  repeatedly  qualified  his 
position  with  an  indication  of  readiness  to 
confer  with  the  educators  before  originat¬ 
ing  action  affecting  them — but  without  a 
prejudgment  that  the  school  folk  could 
jurisdictionally  cancel  out  the  AAWB  plan 
unless  it  was  shown  to  be  unnecessary  or 
involved  questionable  political  strategy. 

We  believe  that  the  membership  of  both 
associations  should  concern  themselves  with 
these  matters.  The  need  for  separate  ex¬ 
istence  undoubtedly  has  professional  merit 
— but  does  it  follow  that  special  interest, 
supported  by  specialized  knowledge,  gives 
any  organization  a  prior  right  to  articulate 
on  behalf  of  the  blind?  Is  there  a  really 
sound  basis  for  co-operation  between  the 


two — including  other  groups  such  as  the 
Foundation,  of  course — to  present  that  long 
yearned-for  “united  front”  to  Congress? 
Can  we  in  this  field  achieve  the  ideal  of 
co-ordination,  and  yet  protect  our  equally 
idealistic  desire  to  be  individualistic?  Can 
we  have  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
without  control? 

In  contemplating  this  question,  it  is  to 
be  fervently  hoped  that  we  will  remember 
that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  problems, 
our  efforts,  or  our  aims.  We  are  a  part  of 
the  American  scene — a  panorama  that,  for 
all  of  its  weaknesses,  still  is  the  best  form 
of  democracy  devised  by  man  for  his  own 
welfare.  As  Stephen  Raushenbush  put  it  in 
an  address  at  a  Public  Affairs  Institute  last 
year,  “One  of  the  great  strengths  of  the 
American  system  is  the  grouping  together 
of  citizens  to  carry  through  necessary  so¬ 
cial  tasks  which  are  beyond  the  sphere  of 
governmental  agencies.  In  these  voluntary 
groupings  they  watch  over  the  education 
of  their  children,  the  growth  of  their  com¬ 
munities,  and  heal  some  of  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  joblessness  and  dislocation.  In 
the  form  of  co-operatives  they  spread  the 
sense  of  ownership  and  act  as  a  watchdog 
against  monopoly  prices.  In  the  form  of 
labor  unions  they  bring  a  sense  of  security 
against  unfair  treatment  to  millions  of 
workers,  and  help  protect  their  incomes, 
health  and  old  age.  All  of  these  are  vital 
and  necessary  parts  of  a  functioning  de¬ 
mocracy.  These  groups  embody  the  sense 
of  civic  responsibility.  They  are  humani¬ 
tarian  in  their  purposes  and  democratic  in 
their  methods.  The  American  system  would 
hardly  be  the  kindly  operation  that  it  is 
much  of  the  time  if  these  voluntary  group¬ 
ings  of  citizens  were  to  falter  and  disap¬ 
pear.” — M.R.B. 
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Hindsight 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 


LOVE  IS  BLIND 

Maybe  you’ve  heard  this  one — 

“People  in  love  get  married: 

They  say  that  love  is  blind — 

Marriage,  therefore,  is  an  institution 
for  the  blind.” 

I  never  have  been  one  to  join  with  much 
pleasure  in  the  frequent  habit  of  many  who 
make  jokes  about  marriage.  It’s  too  serious 
a  matter — especially  for  both  partners  in  a 
particular  marriage.  That  unoriginal  and 
questionable  syllogism  above,  then,  pro¬ 
vides  me  with  very  little,  if  any,  pleasure. 
Beyond  that,  I  have  sometimes  wondered 
whether  marriage  really  is  an  institution 
readily  entered  by  the  blind. 

There  was  a  heart  specialist  I  knew  of 
once — meaning  a  medical  man,  not  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  romance — who  had  had  a  number 
of  women  in  for  diagnosis  of  what  they 
were  convinced  was  a  bad  heart  condition. 
Upon  comparison  of  personal  histories,  the 
doctor  found  these  particular  women  were 
married  to  men  who  were  blind.  In  every 
case  the  lady’s  ailments  appeared  to  be 
more  imagined  than  real.  To  my  horror, 
he  had  told  them  that  they  were  suffering 
from  a  disease  that  had  yet  to  be  profes¬ 
sionally  recognized,  but  of  whose  reality 
he  was  personally  convinced.  He  called  the 
malady  “blind  man’s  wife.” 

As  a  psychological  counselor,  he  may 
still  have  been  a  good  heart  specialist.  Every 
blind  man’s  wife  to  whom  he  told  that 
diagnosis  undoubtedly  became  sicker  im¬ 
mediately.  As  a  keen  observer  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  people,  however,  he  may  have 
been  right,  and  I  think  I  can  explain  it  to 
you. 

I  suggest  that  there  are  three  unnerving 
impacts  upon  the  wife  of  a  blind  man — 
impacts,  that  is,  in  addition  to  all  the  im¬ 


pacts  that  marriage  has  on  anybody.  These 
would  be:  1)  the  carryover  to  the  com¬ 
panion  of  a  blind  person  of  the  whole  mess 
of  public  attitude  toward  him;  2)  compli¬ 
cation  of  the  practical  details  of  everyday 
maintenance  of  a  household  and  com¬ 
munity  living;  and  3)  the  Freudian  sort  of 
thing. 

More  scholarly  writers  than  I  have  dis¬ 
coursed  upon  the  first.  Dr.  Alan  Gowman, 
to  name  one,  devoted  a  lot  of  sociological 
study  to  the  question  of  transference  of 
attitudinal  influences.  To  be  stared  at  in 
public  is  bad  for  anybody.  To  constantly 
hear  the  oft-quoted  remark — “Will  he  have 
sugar  in  his  coffee,”  from  a  well-meaning 
waitress  must  be  thoroughly  annoying  to 
the  companion  wife.  It  must  do  something 
to  the  companion  to  be  frequently  treated 
to  special  privilege,  such  as  advance  board¬ 
ing  of  airplanes,  or  other  women  giving  up 
a  seat  in  a  bus  or  subway  for  a  disabled 
spouse.  Think,  too,  of  the  otherwise  in¬ 
telligent  social  acquaintances  who  make 
irregular  arrangements  for  the  evening  party 
in  deference  to  one’s  husband’s  blindness — 
“We  probably  shouldn’t  show  the  slides  of 
our  vacation  trip  through  the  Grand  Can¬ 
yon:  he  might  not  enjoy  it  and  it  would  be 
just  terribly  thoughtless  of  us.”  Or  what 
about  the  people  who  just  must  believe  that 
if  one  spouse  is  blind  the  other  one  is  too. 
And  then  there’s  the  bunch  who  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  your  children  are  not 
blind — after  getting  over  their  first  curiosity 
about  how  you  could  have  had  children 
in  the  first  place. 

A  sturdy  girl  can  cope  with  most  of  this 
pretty  well,  I  guess.  After  all,  the  husbands 
of  the  other  gals  around  the  social  set  are 
not  such  an  attractive  lot,  either.  Now, 
however,  let’s  add  the  problems  presented 
in  category  No.  2 — the  realities  of  married 
life. 
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Most  wives,  it  seems  to  me,  like  to  con¬ 
trol  the  family  exchequer.  Many  husbands 
let  them.  ‘Tis  no  matter,  actually,  if  humor¬ 
ists  would  have  us  believe  that  women  are 
chronically  overdrawn  at  the  bank,  or  that 
they  just  constitutionally  cannot  resist  a 
new  outfit  that’s  on  sale.  To  repeat,  many 
husbands  yield  the  checkbook  to  the  wife, 
and  most  wives  are  glad  to  have  the  free¬ 
dom  of  it.  But  freedom  becomes  a  responsi¬ 
bility  and  a  tedious  chore  when  the  wife 
has  no  choice — meaning  the  cold  finality 
of  the  family  bill-paying  becomes  exclu¬ 
sively  her  task. 

How  about  driving  the  family  car?  Again, 
most  women  love  to  drive,  and  seem  these 
days  to  be  constantly  on  wheels.  They’ll 
drive,  for  the  most  part,  without  complaint 
in  all  kinds  of  weather  to  perform  all 
kinds  of  errands.  I  suspect,  however,  that 
they  subconsciously  prefer  the  male  to  do 
the  driving.  When  he  is  at  the  wheel,  the 
wife  can  relax,  read  a  magazine,  look  at 
the  scenery,  finish  putting  on  her  stock¬ 
ings,  or  change  the  baby’s  diaper.  With  a 
blind  husband,  she  literally  has  do  the 
driving — even  if  it  is  an  emergency  trip 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  answer  the 
call  to  a  relative's  bedside. 

Then  there  is  a  whole  array  of  decisions 
that  require  vision,  such  as  the  color  of 
draperies  or  carpeting,  the  hanging  of  pic¬ 
tures,  the  arrangment  of  furniture,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  car  to  be  purchased,  and 
whether  the  house  needs  a  new  coat  of 
paint  and  the  furnace  is  getting  in  danger¬ 
ous  condition.  Salesmen  in  stores  know 
that  it  is  the  woman  who  makes  most  of 
these  decisions  while  the  impatient  husband 
hangs  around.  The  wife  of  a  blind  person, 
however,  hasn’t  that  element  of  real  satis¬ 
faction  in  arguing  with  him  and  winning 
the  argument.  Besides,  we  men  do  occasion¬ 
ally  put  our  feet  down  and  get  the  color 
we  want — thus  relieving  her  of  at  least  one 
decision  even  if  it  kills  her! 

The  Freudian  sort  of  thing  is  a  little 
more  difficult  to  explain,  but  a  blind  lover 
had  best  consider  its  effect  upon  a  woman 


— meaning  his  inability  to  see  her.  Again, 
other  writers  like  Hector  Chevigny  have 
discoursed  about  this  topic,  and  we  may 
or  may  not  agree  with  them.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  held  that  women  are  to  be  looked  at 
and  that  men  are  the  lookers.  It  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  being  male  and  female, 
which  has  something  to  do  with  sex,  and 
is  not  the  exclusive  problem  of  humans.  I 
would  say  that  blindness  on  the  part  of  the 
husband  causes  frustration  in  the  woman 
in  two  principal  ways. 

The  first,  and  possibly  less  important,  is 
that  he  cannot  genuinely  compliment  her 
for  her  beauty  when  she  is  freshly  decked 
out  in  a  new  hair-do,  dress,  accessories  and 
shoes — all  combining  to  make  her  a  really 
dreamy  doll.  In  my  opinion,  hoping  not 
to  start  a  controversy,  women  do  not  dress 
for  other  women. 

The  second  frustration,  I  think,  is  in 
the  silent  language  area.  If  your  man  can’t 
see  you,  how  can  you  let  him  know  by 
posture  or  facial  expression  that  you  want 
to  make  up  when  it  is  still  too  difficult  to 
verbalize  a  message  of  peace  after  a  marital 
squabble? 

Well,  all  of  this  may  or  may  not  explain 
why  that  doctor  invented  a  disease  known 
as  “blind  man’s  wife.”  As  I  try  to  explain 
it,  I  realize  that  there  really  is  truth  in  the 
old  adage  that  no  man  understands  a 
woman.  Frankly,  I  have  seen  many  wives 
of  men  who  are  blind  to  whom  all  the 
foregoing  seemed  to  present  no  problem 
whatever. 

Perhaps  the  real  source  of  the  problem 
lies  within  the  man.  Men  are  sometimes 
too  ready  to  feel  inferior,  and  should  re¬ 
member  that  basically  they  still  are  the 
equal  of  the  woman  they  love.  If  the 
women  that  doctor  had  noted  seemed  to 
him  to  present  a  problem  common  to  them 
all,  it  probably  was  only  his  own  bewilder¬ 
ment  that  they  would  have  married  blind 
men  in  the  first  place.  It  may  have  been 
the  Freudian  in  him — the  disease  of  his 
own  inability  to  understand  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  manhood. 
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Up  to  date  in  Legislation 

By  I  rvin  P.  Schloss 


The  88th  Congress  convened  on  Janu¬ 
ary  9,  beginning  a  session  reminiscent  of 
the  opening  weeks  of  the  87th  Congress, 
when  the  then  new  Kennedy  Administra¬ 
tion  practically  overwhelmed  legislators 
with  the  quantity  of  major  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  action.  Since  a  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  the  programs  recommended  by  the 
President  failed  to  win  approval  by  the  last 
Congress,  he  has  again  submitted  proposals 
covering  these  major  areas  of  national  in¬ 
terest,  which  are  basically  the  same  as  they 
were  two  years  ago  even  though  his  sug¬ 
gestions  for  dealing  with  them  may  vary 
slightly  in  detail  this  time. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  the  88th 
Congress,  the  President  sent  numerous 
messages  to  Capitol  Hill,  dealing  with  such 
matters  as  the  economy  and  the  tax  struc¬ 
ture,  health,  education,  problems  of  the 
aged,  mental  health  and  mental  retarda¬ 
tion,  and  youth  employment  opportunities. 
Although  several  of  these  messages  recom¬ 
mend  the  same  legislative  action  as  the 
best  means  of  meeting  needs  common  to 
several  areas,  the  programs,  nevertheless, 
are  major  ones  which  can  be  expected  to 
consume  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
in  thorough  hearings  by  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

While  the  House  was  busy  during  the 
opening  weeks  of  the  current  session  with 
the  standard  procedural  matters  of  organ¬ 
izing  into  the  committees  through  which 
most  legislative  work  is  actually  done,  the 
Senate  spent  virtually  all  of  the  first  two 
months  involved  in  a  time-consuming  debate 
on  the  question  of  changing  its  procedural 
rule  governing  the  number  of  votes  re¬ 
quired  to  shut  off  debate  on  an  issue  and 
bring  the  issue  itself  to  a  vote.  The  forces 
seeking  to  make  it  easier  to  prevent  fili¬ 
busters  lost.  Thus,  the  Senate  was  delayed 


in  organizing  itself  into  committees  and 
getting  down  to  actual  work  on  substantive 
legislation  until  early  in  March. 

A  special  Legislative  Bulletin  listing  the 
members  of  House  and  Senate  committees 
which  process  legislation  of  interest  to 
blind  persons  and  workers  for  the  blind 
was  sent  to  most  readers  of  this  column  in 
April.  It  is  recommended  that  readers 
keep  this  document  for  reference.  Changes 
occurring  in  committee  memberships  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  years  of  the  88th  Congress  will 
be  noted  in  this  column. 

AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Among  the  most  controversial  bills  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  last  Congress  but  failing  to 
win  approval  were  the  various  Administra¬ 
tion  proposals  to  aid  education.  One  of  the 
criticisms  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  more 
than  a  dozen  individual  bills  involving 
various  aspects  of  elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  education  were  sent  to  the 
Congress,  creating  confusion  as  to  the  ef¬ 
fect,  interrelationship,  and  cost  of  so  many 
different  proposals. 

This  year,  the  Administration  combined 
many  of  these  bills  into  a  comprehensive 
piece  of  legislation  introduced  as  H.R.  3000 
by  Rep.  Adam  Clayton  Powell  (D.,  N.  Y.), 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  as  S.  580  by 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  (D.,  Oreg.),  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  others.  One  of  the  major 
criticisms  of  this  182-page  bill  is  that  it 
combines  too  much  into  one  bill  and  is  too 
costly. 

H.R.  3000  contains  numerous  provisions, 
including  the  broadening  of  the  scholarship 
loan  program  of  the  National  Defense  Edu¬ 
cation  Act,  establishment  of  a  fellowship 
program  for  teachers  to  improve  the 
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quality  of  education,  establishment  of  a 
program  of  federal  aid  in  the  construction 
of  college  and  university  academic  facilities 
and  libraries,  establishment  of  a  program 
of  grants  for  teachers’  salaries  and  for  the 
construction  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  construction  of  public  libraries,  ex¬ 
pansion  of  federal  aid  for  vocational  edu¬ 
cation,  and  broadening  the  cooperative  re¬ 
search  program  of  the  Office  of  Education. 
Of  specific  interest  is  Title  V,  Part  B, 
which  contains  provisions  applying  to  the 
education  of  handicapped  children.  These 
provisions  would  establish  a  three-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  grants  to  colleges  and  universities 
for  fellowships  to  train  leadership  person¬ 
nel,  teachers,  and  other  specialized  person¬ 
nel  needed  in  the  education  of  exceptional 
children.  There  is  a  similar  provision  for 
grants  to  state  educational  agencies  for 
their  use  through  colleges  and  universities 
or  otherwise  for  short  or  longer  term  train¬ 
ing  of  agency  personnel. 

The  existing  scholarship  and  fellowship 
program  to  train  teachers  of  the  deaf  is 
extended  by  the  bill  until  July  1,  1964, 
when  it  is  merged  with  the  total  program 
for  training  teachers  of  all  types  of  handi¬ 
capped  children.  The  bill  authorizes  ap¬ 
propriations  of  $13,000,000  for  fiscal  1964 
for  training  personnel  and  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  may  determine  for  the  next 
two  years  of  the  program. 

A  significant  provision  in  this  same  part 
of  the  bill  is  separate  authorization  for 
research  and  demonstration  projects  in  the 
education  of  handicapped  children,  with 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  for 
three  years  authorized  for  this  purpose.  If 
enacted,  this  provision  could  prove  as  ef¬ 
fective  in  the  field  of  education  of  the 
handicapped  as  a  similar  program  has  been 
for  vocational  rehabilitation. 

The  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  held  a  full  week  of  hearings  on  H.R. 
3000  beginning  on  February  4,  then  re¬ 
cessed  for  the  week  in  which  Lincoln’s 
Birthday  falls.  Its  General  and  Special 
Subcommittees  on  Education  resumed 
hearings  on  the  bill  for  the  week  of  Febru¬ 


ary  18.  As  of  the  middle  of  March,  no 
decision  had  been  reached  as  to  when  hear¬ 
ings  would  be  resumed  or  whether  specific 
sections  of  the  bill  would  be  assigned  to 
different  subcommittees  for  hearings  in 
depth. 

During  the  hearings  which  were  held 
in  February,  only  the  large,  broader  in¬ 
terest  groups,  such  as  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers,  etc.,  were  invited  to  testify. 
Thus,  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 
was  asked  to  appear  and  comment  specifi¬ 
cally  on  provisions  involving  the  handi¬ 
capped.  CEC’s  representative  endorsed  the 
total  bill,  and  at  the  request  of  AFB, 
AAWB,  NFB,  and  several  organizations 
interested  in  other  types  of  exceptionalities, 
expressed  their  support  as  well. 

Two  identical  bills — H.  R.  269,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Rep.  John  F.  Baldwin  (R.  Calif.), 
and  H.R.  325,  introduced  by  Rep.  Robert 
Giaimo  (D.,  Conn.) — are  exactly  the  same 
as  H.R.  12070,  the  bill  developed  by  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
during  the  last  Congress  and  introduced  by 
Congressman  Giaimo,  then  second-ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Subcommittee.  As  read¬ 
ers  will  remember,  H.R.  12070 — the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  the  Subcommittee’s  Special  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Rehabilitation  Study  begun  in 
1959 — died  in  the  House  Rules  Committee 
during  the  last  Congress.  (See  the  New 
Outlook,  January  1963.)  The  special  edu¬ 
cation  provisions  of  H.R.  269  and  H.R. 
325  are  virtually  the  same  as  the  provisions 
of  Title  V,  Part  B,  of  H.R.  3000  discussed 
above.  The  rehabilitation  provisions  will  be 
discussed  later. 

The  major  education  bill  for  exceptional 
children,  H.R.  4640,  was  introduced  by 
Rep.  John  E.  Fogarty,  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations.  As 
readers  know,  Congressman  Fogarty  has 
long  been  a  champion  of  legislation  to  im- 
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prove  education  and  vocational  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  the  disabled. 

In  a  statement  in  The  Congressional 
Record  of  March  7,  1963,  when  he  in¬ 
troduced  H.R.  4640,  Congressman  Fogarty 
characterized  the  bill  as  one  which  would 
accomplish  for  the  education  of  handi¬ 
capped  children  what  the  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Act  is  doing  for  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  handicapped  adults. 

H.R.  4640  was  developed  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  in  cooperation  with  the  various 
national  organizations  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  all  types  of  exceptional  children. 
It  has  the  support  of  practically  all  of  these 
organizations. 

The  bill,  which  is  a  revised  and  improved 
version  of  H.R.  10125  of  the  last  Congress 
would  do  the  following:  (1)  establish  a 
new  position  of  Assistant  Commissioner  in 
the  Office  of  Education  to  administer  pro¬ 
grams  for  exceptional  children  and  youth; 
(2)  create  an  Advisory  Council  on  Special 
Education  for  Exceptional  Children  and 
technical  advisory  committees  to  advise  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  on  various 
aspects  of  the  program;  (3)  establish  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  grants  to  the  states  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  exceptional  children,  with  authori¬ 
zation  to  the  state  educational  agency  to 
contract  with  other  public  and  nonprofit 
organizations  within  or  outside  of  the 
state  for  provision  of  services;  (4)  establish 
a  program  of  grants  to  the  states  for  ex¬ 
tension  and  improvement  of  special  edu¬ 
cation;  (5)  establish  a  program  of  grants 
to  colleges  and  universities  for  scholarships 
and  fellowships  as  well  as  for  courses  to 
train  teachers,  leadership  personnel,  re¬ 
search  workers,  and  other  specialists 
needed  in  educational  programs  for  ex¬ 
ceptional  children;  (6)  provide  grants  to 
states  for  training  of  personnel  needed  in 
programs  for  exceptional  children;  and 
(7)  establish  a  program  in  the  Office  of 
Education  of  grants  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  organizations  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects  in  the  education  of 
exceptional  children. 


REHABILITATION  AMENDMENTS 

As  indicated  previously,  H.R.  269  and 
H.R.  325  also  contain  amendments  to  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act.  These 
amendments  reflected  most  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  recommendations  in  this  area 
during  the  last  Congress,  when  they  were 
incorporated  in  H.R.  12070,  the  bill  re¬ 
ported  by  the  House  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Labor  last  year  which  died  in 
the  Rules  Committee. 

The  rehabilitation  provisions  of  H.R. 
269  and  H.R.  325  would  do  the  following: 

( 1 )  authorize  private  funds  designated  for 
rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops  to 
be  considered  state  funds  for  federal  match¬ 
ing  retroactive  to  1954;  (2)  authorize  a 
special  grants  program  to  states  with  lagging 
vocational  rehabilitation  programs  to 
strengthen  these  programs;  (3)  authorize 
the  acceptance  of  clients  without  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  vocational  objective  for  a  period 
of  up  to  six  months  for  evaluation  of  reha¬ 
bilitation  potential  as  a  means  of  improv¬ 
ing  services  to  the  severely  disabled;  (4) 
establish  a  program  of  grants  to  public  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations  for  the  con¬ 
struction,  equipping,  and  initial  staffing 
of  workshops  and  vocationally  oriented 
rehabilitation  facilities. 

The  Administration’s  bill  in  the  current 
Congress  is  S.  968,  which  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Lister  Hill  (D.,  Ala.),  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  It  contains  substantially 
the  same  provisions  as  those  described 
above  with  the  following  exceptions:  (1) 
authorizes  services  of  up  to  eighteen  months 
for  evaluation  of  rehabilitation  potential 
for  the  mentally  retarded;  (2)  authorizes 
the  administrative  housing  of  the  state 
vocational  rehabilitation  agency  within  a 
broader  range  of  state  agencies  than  is 
presently  permitted,  provided  that  the  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  division  is  given  a 
full-time  director  and  has  equal  status  with 
other  component  divisions  of  the  same 
state  agency;  (3)  authorizes  federal  fi¬ 
nancial  participation  in  rehabilitation  serv- 
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ices  which  are  not  statewide  and  are  fi¬ 
nanced  by  local  public  funds;  and  (4)  in¬ 
creases  the  duration  of  extension  and  im¬ 
provement  grants  at  75  per  cent  federal 
matching  to  five  years. 

As  of  the  middle  of  March,  a  companion 
bill  to  S.  968  had  not  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  National  Rehabilitation  Association 
has  again  developed  its  own  bill  to  meet 
various  needs  in  the  field  of  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation,  but  the  new  bill  does  not  con¬ 
tain  the  clearly  identifiable  “independent 
living”  rehabilitation  provisions  of  NRA’s 
legislative  proposals  of  recent  years.  The 
new  bill  is  H.R.  4027,  which  was  introduced 
by  Congressman  Fogarty. 

This  bill  is  substantially  the  same  as 
S.  968,  except  for  minor  variations.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  rehabilitation  amendments, 
it  also  increases  the  authorization  of  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  President’s  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped  to 
$500,000  annually. 

PROPOSED  TAX  LEGISLATION 

The  House  Committe  on  Ways  and 
Means  began  hearings  on  the  President’s 
tax  recommendations  on  February  6.  Most 
readers  are  undoubtedly  generally  familiar 
with  the  implications  of  these  complex  pro¬ 
posals  for  tax  cuts  and  tax  reforms  through 


news  media  reports.  Several  of  the  recom¬ 
mended  revisions  have  significant  implica¬ 
tions  for  nonprofit  organizations  which  are 
largely  supported  through  charitable  con¬ 
tributions.  The  major  recommendations 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Increase  in  the  amount  a  taxpayer 
may  deduct  for  charitable  contributions  to 
30  per  cent  of  adjusted  gross  income. 
Presently,  the  ceiling  on  contributions  is 
30  per  cent  for  contributions  to  educational 
institutions  and  20  per  cent  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  other  types  of  philanthropically 
supported  organizations,  including  volun¬ 
tary  social  welfare  agencies. 

2.  Elimination  of  the  unlimited  deduc¬ 
tion  for  charitable  contributions  by  certain 
high  income  taxpayers,  so  that  they  will 
be  governed  by  the  proposed  30  per  cent 
ceiling. 

3.  Limitation  on  itemized  deduction  of 
interest  payments,  contributions,  etc.,  by  a 
taxpayer  to  those  which  exceed  5  per  cent 
of  adjusted  gross  income. 

The  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly 
and  others  believe  that  many  of  these 
recommendations,  particularly  items  2  and 
3,  will  result  in  reducing  contributions  to 
nonprofit  organizations  and  agencies  which 
depend  on  contributions  from  the  public 
for  support  of  their  programs  and  services. 


Appointments 


★  The  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  announced  the  appointment  of 
Chester  T.  Williams  as  director  of  services 
for  the  Westchester  Lighthouse.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  Weslyan 
College  and  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work  at  Columbia  University,  took 
over  his  new  work  in  January  of  this  year. 
Prior  to  his  appointment  with  the  West¬ 
chester  Lighthouse,  Mr.  Williams  was  the 
associate  director  of  the  International  So¬ 
cial  Service  in  New  York  City,  and  before 


that  was  staff  consultant  with  the  West¬ 
chester  County  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

★  Howard  Jones  has  been  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Delaware  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  succeeding  the  late  Dr. 
Francis  J.  Cummings.  Mr.  Jones  has  been 
affiliated  with  the  Commission  for  several 
years;  he  served  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Cum¬ 
mings  and  during  this  time  took  care  of 
financial  matters  pertaining  to  the  Com¬ 
mission. 
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Job  Talk 

By  Huesten  Collingwood 

WHO  CAN  BE  AN  AGENCY  EXECUTIVE? 

The  following  article  is  contributed  by  J.  Arthur  Johnson,  who  is  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  Personnel 
Referral  Service. 


A  healthy  thing  has  been  happening  in 
work  for  the  blind  over  the  past  several 
years.  It  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
mere  years  of  service  in  this  field  do  not 
automatically  give  an  individual  the  requi¬ 
sites  to  become  an  administrator,  or  ex¬ 
ecutive,  or  manager. 

Boards  of  trustees  and  others  concerned 
with  recruitment  of  top  management  per¬ 
sonnel  have  somehow  had  their  thinking 
turned  away  from  choosing  as  director 
a  long-time  employee,  with  a  familar  face, 
merely  because  his  age  has  slowed  him 
down  too  much  for  him  to  do  a  “front  line” 
job.  Similarly,  they  are  less  apt  to  consider 
a  person  who  never  really  fitted  in  on  any 
assignment  he  had  been  given  in  many 
years  of  “faithful  service”  and  whose  only 
claim  to  a  top  job  is  that  he  has  put  in  so 
much  time  that  he  “deserves”  to  run  some¬ 
thing.  The  turning  away  from  such  prac¬ 
tices  has  raised  a  question  for  which  there 
is  no  simple  answer.  The  question  is,  “Who 
can  be  an  agency  executive?” 

The  kinds  of  services  offered  by  the 
agency  are  related  to  this  question.  In  town 
X  there  is  a  “freestanding”  workshop  for 
the  blind.  Community  Y  supports  a  multi¬ 
service  agency  without  a  workshop.  In 
community  Z  there  is  an  agency  for  the 
blind  offering  a  combination  of  services 
including  a  workshop,  casework  services,  a 
recreation  program,  mobility  instruction, 
and  perhaps  others.  Can  the  same  man  be 
equally  well  qualified  to  direct  each  of  the 
three  agencies?  Is  there  a  single  field  of 
training  which  is  so  all-encompassing  that 
a  person  with  a  degree  in  that  field  is  as¬ 
sured  of  administrative  success?  Will  the 
agency  which  engages  his  services  auto¬ 


matically  become  a  well-administered 
agency?  If  these  questions  could  be  an¬ 
swered  affirmatively,  we  would  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  worry  about  with  regard  to  se¬ 
lection  of  successful  administrators  of 
agencies  for  the  blind. 

Fortunately,  there  are  some  analytical 
steps  that  can  be  taken  to  assist  a  board 
of  trustees  faced  with  finding  a  new  execu¬ 
tive.  First,  the  board  must  determine  what 
kind  of  an  agency  now  exists.  Does  the 
community  want  and  need  this  kind  of 
agency,  or  are  there  other  functions  which 
they  should  perform  in  order  to  be  of 
most  help  to  blind  persons  in  the  com¬ 
munity?  What  problems  need  to  be  solved 
to  assure  that  the  agency  truly  fulfills  its 
current  function  or  becomes  capable  of 
assuming  other  functions?  With  a  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  the  present  status  and  future  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  agency  comes  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  kind  of  educational  and 
experience  background  required  of  the 
executive,  and  most  important  of  all,  the 
kind  of  person  who  can  do  what  needs  to 
be  done. 

The  second  step,  and  one  frequently 
overlooked,  is  the  need  for  a  little  soul 
searching  as  to  salary  levels,  benefits  and 
other  factors  which  could  make  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  having  a  Model  T  or  a 
Cadillac  type  of  executive  to  power  the 
agency.  Before  attempting  to  decide  who 
can  be  an  agency  director,  a  basic  fact 
should  be  made  clear,  namely,  that  if  the 
individual  does  not  have  abundant  intelli¬ 
gence,  judgment,  common  sense,  an  ability 
to  work  with  people,  and  a  demonstrated 
management  potential,  the  agency  does  not 
have  a  bright  future  regardless  of  the 
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major  field  of  study  or  the  number  or  kind 
of  degrees  held  by  its  operating  head. 

If  the  goal  of  the  agency  which  is  strictly 
a  workshop  is  to  remain  strictly  a  work¬ 
shop,  the  “executive,”  “manager,”  “super¬ 
intendent,”  or  whatever  his  title  may  be, 
might  best  be  recruited  from  among  those 
whose  education  and  employment  experi¬ 
ence  is  in  the  fields  of  industrial  arts,  ac¬ 
counting,  industrial  management,  industrial 
engineering,  or  similar  fields.  If  experience 
is  required,  proof  of  the  individual’s  pre¬ 
vious  success  can  and  should  be  obtained. 
The  mere  fact  that  the  applicant  is  suitably 
educated  is  by  no  means  an  assurance  of 
his  ability  to  manage  an  agency  success¬ 
fully. 

If  the  agency  is  a  multi-service  one 
without  a  shop,  the  best  qualified  candidate 
will  most  likely  be  found  if  the  search  is 
conducted  among  those  persons  whose  edu¬ 
cational  and  employment  experiences  were 
gained  in  fields  such  as  social  work,  public 
administration,  rehabilitation  counseling, 
educational  administration,  or  related  fields. 
When  the  agency  provides  a  variety  of 
social  services  and  also  operates  a  work¬ 
shop,  the  odds  also  seem  to  favor  finding  a 
successful  administrator  from  candidates 
who  are  qualified  in  a  recognized  helping 
profession  such  as  those  mentioned.  It  is 


assumed  that  the  candidate  also  will  have 
demonstrated  a  true  aptitude  for  adminis¬ 
tration  and  management. 

In  a  multi-service  agency  with  a  work¬ 
shop,  the  over-all  success  the  agency  head 
enjoys  will  depend  upon  whether  he  has 
the  good  sense  to  hire  an  industrially 
oriented  person  to  manage  the  workshop, 
and  differently  qualified  persons  to  be  in 
charge  of  other  specialized  services  within 
the  agency.  Naturally,  the  size  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  agency  is  important  in  de¬ 
termining  its  organizational  structure. 

While  the  percentages  would  favor  suc¬ 
cessful  recruitment  as  outlined  above,  ex¬ 
perience  clearly  indicates  that  to  isolate  a 
person  whose  education  and  experience 
have  taken  him  in  one  direction,  and  say 
that  he  cannot  perform  in  any  other  area 
would  be  wrong.  Or  to  say  that  a  social 
worker  cannot  learn  to  run  a  shop,  or  that 
a  shop  superintendent  cannot  direct  a 
multi-service  agency  would  mean  that  we 
are  ignoring  the  human  element. 

The  basic  factors  mentioned  above,  plus 
that  element  called  “drive” — that  extra 
something  which  is  so  hard  to  define  but 
so  easy  to  recognize — are  the  ingredients 
which,  when  added  to  basic  education  and 
experience,  determine  who  is  most  likely 
to  be  a  successful  agency  executive. 


Necrology 


William  E.  Bartram,  Executive  Director 
of  the  New  Orleans  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  died  as  the  result  of  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  in  an  automobile  accident  late  in 
August,  1962.  His  wife  was  killed  outright. 

Mr.  Bartram,  an  outstanding  leader  in 
the  field  of  services  to  the  blind,  was  for 
many  years  active  in  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  was 
several  times  on  the  national  programs.  He 
was  appointed  managing  director  of  the 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  in  New  Orleans 
in  1949.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  managing 
director  of  the  Leader  Dog  League  for  the 
Blind  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Before  World  War  II,  Mr.  Bartram  was 


a  teacher  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  then 
principal  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  later  was  assistant  state  director 
of  public  welfare.  He  graduated  from  Ohio 
State  University  in  1926  with  a  degree  in 
welfare  administration. 

Mr.  Bartram  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  United  States  Army  Reserve.  He  had 
served  as  executive  officer  of  Plight  J, 
2273rd  Selective  Service  Squadron  in  New 
Orleans  since  1950.  Commissioned  into  the 
Reserves  in  1 927,  he  served  on  active  duty 
from  1942  to  1946  at  state  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  headquarters  in  Ohio,  New  Mexico, 
and  Mississippi,  and  at  the  national  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
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The  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind 
Adopts  New  Fee  Basis  for  Services 


The  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind  (non¬ 
sectarian)  has  announced  that  on  March 
1st,  1963,  it  became  the  first  agency  in 
the  New  York  area  serving  blind  and  visu¬ 
ally-handicapped  people  to  institute  a  fee¬ 
paying  basis  for  its  services.  This  decision 
was  based  on  The  Guild’s  philosophy,  sup¬ 
ported  by  all  progressive  agencies  in  its 
field,  that  the  blind  and  visually-handi¬ 
capped  person  is  an  integral  part  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  that  requesting  of  a  blind  or 
visually-handicapped  individual  that  which 
is  generally  expected  of  all  people  helps  to 
foster  self-dependence  and  to  ensure  a 
feeling  of  participation  in  the  life  of  the 
total  community. 

The  new  fee  policy  will  not  be  a  money¬ 
saving  step  for  The  Guild.  According  to 
Mrs.  Sidney  E.  Pollack,  Administrative  Di¬ 
rector,  “In  all  likelihood  it  will  cost  more 
to  administer.  Our  over-all  purpose  is  to 
best  serve  the  client,  and  we  believe  that 
our  new  fee  policy  is  in  the  client’s  best 
interests.” 


The  client’s  ability  to  pay  will  be  based 
on  the  principle  of  a  weekly  family  margin, 
the  amount  of  money  that  a  family  has  left 
after  meeting  expenses  of  a  standard  house¬ 
hold  budget,  and  rent,  taxes,  etc.  The 
amount  available  for  fee  payment  for  a 
client  or  family  unit  will  be  considered  to 
be  one-fourth  of  the  remaining  margin. 
This  rate  was  determined  by  The  Guild, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  top  consultant  in 
the  field,  to  be  a  fair  standard  upon  which 
to  base  fee  payments.  Resources  such  as 
savings,  stocks,  bonds,  insurance,  realty 
and  income  from  investments  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  when  calculating  income  except  for 
individuals  residing  at  The  Guild’s  Home 
for  the  Aged  Blind  in  Yonkers  and  those 
staying  at  boarding  homes,  receiving  conva¬ 
lescent  care  and  homemaker  services. 

The  financial  evaluation  will  include  re¬ 
sponsible  relatives;  fees  from  this  group 
will  be  computed  on  the  same  aforemen¬ 
tioned  principle  of  family  margin  with 
amount  available  considered  at  one-fourth. 


ICEBY— Hannover,  Germany,  August  1962 

RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  ESPERANTO 
AS  AN  INTERNATIONAL  AUXILIARY  LANGUAGE  * 


In  accordance  with  the  fifth  general  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Second  General  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  in  Rome,  July  1959,  which  recog¬ 
nizes  the  international  auxiliary  language 
Esperanto  as  an  effective  means  of  broad¬ 
ening  contacts  between  the  blind  of  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  and  recommends  its  ad¬ 
vantages  to  the  international  and  national 
organizations  and  schools  and  classes  for 
the  blind,  the  International  Conference  of 
Educators  of  Blind  Youth,  August  1962, 
suggest  to  heads  of  these  schools  and 

*  This  resolution  was  not  contained  in  the  original 
copy  submitted  to  the  New  Outlook  immediately  after 
the  conference. 


classes  for  the  blind  throughout  the  world: 

1 )  Action  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  pu¬ 
pils  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year 
the  great  intellectual  value  of  Esperanto, 
especially  for  the  blind,  and  the  facilities 
available  for  its  study. 

2)  Provision,  where  possible,  of  up-to- 
date  textbooks,  dictionaries,  et  cetera,  with 
a  view  to  encouraging  study  of  the  auxiliary 
language  as  a  worthwhile  extra-curricular 
pursuit. 

3)  In  schools  where  foreign  languages 
are  taught,  consideration  of  the  introduction 
as  a  preliminary  study  of  a  short  course  in 
Esperanto. 
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Home  Teachers  of  the  Adult  Blind 


INAUGURATION  OF  A  MASTER’S 
DEGREE  PROGRAM 


Western  Michigan  University,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation,  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare,  has  inaugurated  a 
master’s  degree  program  for  the  training 
of  home  teachers  of  the  adult  blind.  The 
program’s  purpose  is  to  prepare  teachers  to 
work  in  the  homes  and  communities  of 
blind  persons  so  that  such  persons  can 
achieve  the  maximal  degree  of  independ¬ 
ence,  usefulness  and  personal  and  social 
fulfillment. 

The  curriculum  will  include  courses  in 
the  psychology  of  learning  and  human 
behavior,  especially  as  affected  by  blind¬ 
ness.  Methods  of  teaching  skills  designed 
to  increase  the  blind  individual’s  com¬ 
petency  in  daily  living  and  communication 
will  be  emphasized.  Stress  will  be  placed  on 
the  development  of  the  student’s  interview¬ 
ing  skills  and  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
community  resources  on  behalf  of  clients. 
Focus  will  be  placed  on  the  home  teach¬ 
er’s  unique  professional  contribution  as  a 
teacher  on  the  rehabilitation  team.  Practi¬ 
cal  and  theoretical  work  will  be  included. 

To  be  eligible,  an  applicant  must  have 


a  bachelor’s  degree  from  an  accredited 
college  or  university  with  training  in  the 
behavorial  sciences;  admission  to  the  school 
of  Graduate  Studies;  some  work  experience 
during  or  after  completion  of  the  bachelor's 
degree;  personal  health  sufficient  to  enable 
the  individual  to  complete  his  training  and 
be  employed  later  without  expectation  of 
special  privileges;  and  capacity  for  inde¬ 
pendent  travel.  Blindness  or  partial  vision 
will  not  rule  out  a  candidate.  A  personal 
interview  will  be  conducted. 

Tuition  costs  and  a  $2800  stipend  will 
be  available  for  the  sixteen-month  program. 
Part-time  reader  service  for  visually  handi¬ 
capped  students  will  be  provided. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  the  sixteen- 
month,  four-semester  program  will  lead  to 
a  master  of  arts  degree  in  education.  Stu¬ 
dents  will  be  admitted  in  September.  Two 
academic  semesters  will  precede  a  seven- 
month  field  experience. 

Applications  should  be  addressed  to: 
Director,  Program  for  Training  Home 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  Division  of  Special 
Education,  Western  Michigan  University, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


College  Training:  Training  in  Camp  Environment 


San  Jose  State  College  at  Enchanted 
Hills  Camp  for  the  Visually  Impaired, 
Napa,  California  (a  division  of  the  San 
Francisco  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind),  is 
offering  two  to  three  units  in  Camp  Edu¬ 
cational  Leadership  Field  Work.  The  course 
is  offered  to  upper  division  and  graduate 
students  interested  in  studying  for  teaching, 
education,  recreation,  or  social  work.  Stu¬ 


dents  taking  the  course  will  be  assigned 
staff  responsibilities.  They  will  work  with 
both  partially  seeing  and  blind  persons  at 
all  age  levels,  and  also  will  observe  emo¬ 
tionally  disturbed  pre-school  blind  children. 
Enchanted  Hills  will  furnish  room  and 
board:  For  further  information  write  to 
Lynn  Brooks,  Camp  Director,  2164  Ethel 
Porter  Drive,  Napa,  California. 
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News  Briefs 


★  The  California  School  for  the  Blind  has, 
since  1957,  conducted  a  cooperative  volun¬ 
teer  service  program  with  the  University 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  in 
Berkeley.  At  present  there  are  thirty-two 
volunteers  in  this  program  which  places 
volunteers  with  various  agencies  and  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  in  and  around  Berke¬ 
ley.  It  is  designed  to  give  students  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  supplement  their  academic 
work  through  volunteer  service  in  an 
agency  of  their  choice,  and  to  help  the 
agency  extend  its  service  through  the  use 
of  student  volunteers. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  semester  the 
volunteers  receive  an  orientation  briefing 
at  the  California  School  for  the  Blind.  Then 
they  may  be  assigned  to  work  in  class¬ 
rooms  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher, 
or  they  may  assist  in  supervising  and  guid¬ 
ing  the  students  in  off-campus  activities. 
Over  the  years  quite  a  few  student  volun¬ 
teers  have  become  so  interested  in  special 
education  that  they  have  chosen  it  for  their 
professional  career. 

★  The  Seeing  Hand  Camp  for  the  Blind 
will  hold  its  session  the  week  of  July  27th, 
1963.  The  Camp  location  is  near  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  and  there  are  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  twenty-five  men  and  twenty-five 
women.  The  age  limits  are  from  twenty  to 
sixty-five.  Interested  persons  should  contact 
the  Seeing  Hand  Association,  Inc.,  737 
Market  Street,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 

★  Beacon  Lodge-Camp  for  the  Blind,  lo¬ 
cated  in  central  Pennsylvania,  will  conduct 
its  fourteenth  camping  program  this  sum¬ 
mer,  beginning  with  a  three-week  session, 
June  22  to  July  13,  for  blind  children  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen.  From 
July  13  to  August  24  the  program  will  be 
for  adults.  Activities  include  swimming, 
motor  boating,  rowing,  bowling,  hiking, 
picnics,  indoor  games,  musical  programs 
and  bike  riding.  Guests  are  housed  in 
dormitories  and  there  are  a  few  rooms 


available  for  married  couples.  Blind  camp¬ 
ers  are  accepted  regardless  of  race,  creed  or 
color.  Those  unable  to  pay  the  camp  fee 
usually  secure  sponsorship  through  service 
clubs  in  their  own  area.  For  additional  in¬ 
formation  write  to:  Beacon  Lodge-Camp 
for  the  Blind,  Box  222,  Lewistown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

★  A  new  1963  catalog  of  books  in  braille 
is  now  ready  for  distribution  from  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  The  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind, 
1880  Broadway,  New  York.  The  collec¬ 
tion  is  comprised  of  books  of  general  lit¬ 
erature  for  children  and  adults  as  well  as 
textbooks  covering  grade  school  through 
post  graduate  college  levels  which  are  not 
generally  available  from  other  libraries  for 
the  blind.  Readers  of  braille  are  invited  to 
write  for  the  catalog  and  to  submit  re¬ 
quests  for  books  from  this  exceptionally 
fine  collection. 

★  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Payne,  after  six  years 
as  president  of  Recording  for  the  Blind, 
retired  from  office  in  March  of  this  year. 
She  was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
in  June  1955,  served  as  vice  president  from 
April  1956  until  April  1957,  when  she  be¬ 
came  president.  Under  Mrs.  Payne’s  skill¬ 
ful  and  devoted  administration,  Recording 
for  the  Blind  has  made  tremendous  strides 
— production  has  increased  350  per  cent 
and  distribution  has  increased  550  per  cent. 
In  1960  she  helped  to  establish  the  record¬ 
ing  of  “The  News  of  the  Week  in  Review’’ 
from  the  Sunday  edition  of  The  New  York 
Times. 

★  Marilyn  D.  Brandt,  the  Peace  Corps' 
first  blind  volunteer,  left  for  Santo  Domingo 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  last  February 
to  begin  her  new  job  of  teaching  blind 
persons  to  read.  Miss  Brandt  graduated 
from  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Austin  in  1957  and  took  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  from  Southwest  Texas  Col¬ 
lege  at  San  Marcos. 
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Foundation  for  the  Blind  since  1928. 
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"Before  anything  else,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  the  fundamental 
truth  that  blindness  does  not  affect  the 
individuality,  but  leaves  it  intact.  Its 
sources  remain  healthy;  no  mental 
faculty  of  the  blind  is  affected  in  any 
way,  and  all  of  them,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  are  susceptible  of  blos¬ 
soming  out  to  the  highest  degree  of 
development  to  which  a  normal  being 
can  aspire." — Pierre  Villey 


The  Partially  Sighted  Child 
in  a  School  for  the  Blind 


LELAND  C.  SANBORN 


It  is  with  some  feeling  of  inadequacy 
that  we,  at  the  New  York  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  participate  in  this  the  tenth 
anniversary  observance  of  the  Lighthouse 
Low  Vision  Lens  Service.  You  see,  it  is  only 
our  third  year  of  formal  experience  with 
helping  our  partially  sighted,  or,  as  some 
authorities  say,  partially  blind  students, 
to  use  their  residual  vision  through  aids 
and  medical  advice. 

It  is  the  job  of  our  residential  school  to 
help  our  nearly  200  students,  from  all 
over  up-state  New  York,  to  so  completely 
be  instructed,  educated,  and  developed  that 
they  may  have  a  most  successful  and  in¬ 
dependent  adjustment  to  living  in  a  sighted 
world.  Many  are  the  facets  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

Some  here  present  have  heard  the  story 
of  the  three  clergymen  who  were  together 
on  a  vacation  at  a  fishing  lodge  in  the 
north  country.  The  priest,  rabbi  and  min¬ 
ister  found  themselves  fishing  some  little 
distance  off  shore  one  day.  After  quite  a 
spell  of  sitting  somewhat  cramped  in  the 
small  rowboat,  the  priest  stood  up  to 
stretch,  and  stepping  over  the  side  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  walk,  over  the  water  apparently, 
to  the  shore.  Once  on  shore  he  walked 
about  and  stretched  several  times  to  re¬ 
lieve  his  stiffened  muscles,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  over  the  water  to  the  boat  to 
resume  his  fishing.  The  minister  was  aston¬ 
ished  by  such  a  display  of  faith.  “Cer¬ 
tainly,”  he  said  to  himself,  “my  faith  is 


This  paper  was  presented  at  the  Tenth  Anniversary 
Conference  of  the  Low  Vision  Lens  Service  of  the 
New  York  City  Lighthouse  on  April  1st,  1963. 

Mr.  Sanborn  is  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Batavia,  Nezv  York. 


as  strong  as  that.”  Just  then  the  rabbi 
proceeded  to  step  over  the  side  of  the  boat 
and  walk  ashore  where  he  stretched  and 
exercised  before  returning  for  more  fish¬ 
ing.  Again  the  minister  was  astounded  at 
such  faith.  Challenging  his  own  faith,  he 
stood  up  and  proceeded  to  step  over  the 
side  of  the  boat.  He  sank  into  the  water, 
going  right  to  the  bottom  before  coming 
to  the  surface  and  climbing  back  into  the 
boat,  soaking  wet.  Once  more  the  minister, 
convinced  that  his  faith  was  as  strong  as 
that  of  his  companions,  stepped  over  the 
side  of  the  boat  and  sank  to  bottom.  Com¬ 
ing  up,  spitting  out  water,  he  climbed 
aboard  again.  After  saying  a  few  prayers, 
he  stepped  over  the  side  of  the  boat  a 
third  time,  only  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  lake.  Just  then  the  priest  turned  to  the 
rabbi  and  said,  “We’d  better  show  this 
fellow  where  the  rocks  are  before  he 
drowns  himself.” 

Our  program  in  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind  is  like  this.  We  need 
to  point  out  to  our  boys  and  girls  where 
the  rocks  are  so  that  they  may  live  as  use¬ 
ful,  contributing  citizens  in  their  home 
town,  competing  successfully  with  sighted 
folks.  Certainly  any  aid  that  can  help 
partially  sighted  youngsters  to  make  better 
use  of  residual  vision,  by  pointing  the  way 
to  better  social,  vocational,  even  educa¬ 
tional  adjustment  is  our  responsibility  to 
explore. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Bulletin 
No.  24,  of  1961,  on  Blind  Children — 
Degree  of  Vision,  Mode  of  Reading  points 
out  that  “an  overwhelming  majority  of 
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local  school  (legally  blind)  students  with 
(object  perception  and  better)  vision  are 
reported  as  reading  primarily  by  means  of 
print  as  compared  to  only  29  per  cent  of 
the  residential  school  (legally  blind)  stu¬ 
dents.”*  With  the  emphasis  on  braille 
reading  and  writing  systems,  it  looked 
ridiculous  for  some  of  our  pupils  to  be 
reading  braille  with  their  eyes  regularly. 
Should  this  be?  If  they  do  this  much, 
should  they  stop  there?  Should  we  be 
emphasizing  print  work  for  these  boys 
and  girls?  Can  we  find  aids  to  help  them, 
and  others,  to  use  print? 

In  February  1961  these  questions  were 
raised  in  the  presence  of  the  director  of 
direct  services  of  the  New  York  Light¬ 
house,  Marian  Held.  “If  you  are  sincere 
in  wanting  to  help  these  partially  sighted 
young  people,  our  staff  from  the  Low 
Vision  Lens  Clinic  would  be  available  to 
come  to  Batavia  to  work  with  them,”  she 
offered. 

In  April  1961,  Charles  Koehler,  optical 
aids  counselor  from  the  Low  Vision  Lens 
Clinic,  screened  sixty-eight  of  our  stu¬ 
dents,  plus  seven  others,  in  our  infirmary 
building  on  campus  at  Batavia.  The  oph¬ 
thalmologists,  Dr.  Gerald  Fonda,  medical 
director,  and  Dr.  Eleanor  Faye,  associate 
medical  director,  examined  sixty-seven  of 
these  and  wrote  low  vision  lens  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  a  total  of  thirty-two. 

A  year  later,  in  May  of  1962,  Mr. 
Koehler  and  Dr.  Faye  checked  twenty- 
two  students  who  had  received  their 
glasses,  examined  twelve  new  pupils  and 
rechecked  ten  others,  plus  five  youngsters 
brought  in  from  neighboring  central  and 
western  New  York  State  school  districts, 
a  total  of  forty-nine.  This  time  an  addi¬ 
tional  seven  prescriptions  were  written. 

A  little  over  two  weeks  ago,  Dr.  Faye 
and  Mr.  Koehler  saw  fifty-eight  patients 
at  a  clinic  held  in  our  infirmary  at  Batavia. 
There  were  forty-six  of  our  students, 
eighteen  for  the  first  time  and  twenty-eight 


*  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  Blind  Children — Degree  of  Vision,  Mode  of 
Reading;  Bulletin  1961,  No.  24.  p.  16. 


having  their  low  vision  glasses  rechecked, 
plus  twelve  outpatients.  Ten  prescriptions 
were  written  for  our  boys  and  girls. 

So  anxious  were  we  to  have  all  these 
boys  and  girls  fitted  with  these  new  aids 
that  we  immediately  sought  ways  to  have 
the  process  of  fitting  and  financing  ex¬ 
pedited.  The  staff  of  registered  opticians, 
instructors  in  the  optical  technology  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Erie  County  Technical 
Institute  in  nearby  Williamsville,  under 
the  direction  of  the  department  head,  Frank 
X.  Brandstetter,  offered  their  services  to 
place  the  orders  and  fit  the  lenses  without 
cost.  The  lenses  were  manufactured  and 
set  into  frames  at  cost  through  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Optical  Company.  Where  parents 
were  unable  to  afford  this  very  reasonable 
expense  we  solicited  financing  from  New 
Eyes  for  the  Needy,  Incorporated,  Lions 
Clubs,  and  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service  of  the  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  All  prescriptions  have  thus  been 
filled,  with  four  especially  cared  for  through 
the  Lighthouse  itself. 

Today  there  are  twenty-nine  students 
still  registered  at  our  school  using  low 
vision  lenses.  Four  pupils  left  our  school 
program  last  June  to  enter  regular  public 
schools  in  their  home  towns.  With  the  use 
of  their  low  vision  glasses,  reports  indicate 
they  are  doing  successful  school  work. 
Others  have  left  for  advanced  education 
or  vocational  placement. 

When  the  resulting  publicity  of  the  final 
fitting  of  the  finished  glasses  in  the  spring 
of  1961  came  out,  an  Associated  Press 
dispatch  on  the  project  covered  the  nation. 
With  a  little  emphasis  on  the  spectacular 
tending  toward  headlines  that  a  miracle 
was  performed — “The  Blind  See,” — “Chil¬ 
dren  Read  Print  for  the  First  Time,” — 
inquiries  began  to  come  to  the  school.  We 
received  over  thirty  inquiries  from  at  least 
eighteen  states.  All  such  inquiries  were 
referred  directly  to  the  Low  Vision  Lens 
Clinic  in  New  York  City. 

But  the  results,  startling  and  promising 
as  they  may  have  seemed,  were  not  as 
quickly  obvious.  It  was  fine  that  a  few 
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youngsters  were  helped  and  knew  print 
well  enough  so  that  they  could  be  sent  to 
their  own  local  schools.  But  our  teachers, 
who  worked  patiently  to  teach  a  braille 
system  to  our  boys  and  girls  now  were  faced 
with  the  responsibility  of  also  teaching 
regular  size  print  to  many.  However,  as 
dedicated  instructors,  they  have  accepted 
the  challenge  of  these  added  educational 
responsibilities. 

It  has  meant  added  instruction  to  teach 
the  younger  pupils  their  print  letters  and 
to  work  with  older  students  with  their 
improved  partial  sight  to  adopt  a  new  read¬ 
ing  and  study  system.  Judgments  have  had 
to  be  made  when  pupils  find  they  need  to 
use  both  braille  and  print,  depending  upon 
individual  differences  and  abilities.  Some 
new  students  have  never  been  started  in 
braille  as  a  result  of  our  contact  with  the 
staff  of  the  Low  Vision  Lens  Clinic.  These 
have  been  admitted  to  the  school,  at  least 
temporarily,  since  ophthalmologists  recom¬ 
mended  it,  as  they  were  legally  blind,  and 
public  school  programs  were  unable,  or 
failed  to  educate  them  properly.  Even 
where  no  prescription  was  advisable,  the 
recommendation  of  the  doctor  as  to  the 
amount  or  degree  of  the  use  of  print  has 
been  most  helpful  in  the  educational  place¬ 
ment  of  individuals  for  the  optimum  read¬ 
ing  or  writing  instruction. 

Probably  the  most  noticeable  educational 
change  has  been  in  the  field  of  writing. 
Many  students  have  tried  reading  some 
print,  either  with  hand  magnifiers  or  by 
their  own  devices,  but  they  had  not  at¬ 
tempted  writing. 

As  the  initial  impact  of  seeing  and  using 
more  regular  size  print  books  and  ma¬ 
terials  became  a  commonplace  classroom 
routine,  writing  was  tried.  Youngsters  for 
the  first  time  began  printing  letters  with  a 
pencil  or  a  pen.  Soon  they  became  familiar 
with  script  and  some  now  have  mastered 
quite  well  their  writing  skill  in  a  little  over 
a  year.  Some  had  never  tried  writing  since 
entering  school  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Where  some  slow  pupils  lack  the  ability 
to  use  their  low  vision  aids  to  read  and 


comprehend,  even  they  are  attempting 
writing  print  or  script.  In  one  class  where 
there  were  three  pupils  reading  braille  with 
their  eyes,  these  same  three  now  do  most 
of  their  school  work  in  regular  print.  We 
have  just  this  winter  started  a  monthly 
trip  to  the  public  library  in  Batavia  for 
thirteen  partially  sighted  legally  blind  in¬ 
termediate  grade  youngsters.  These  chil¬ 
dren  all  have  been  issued  a  regular  library 
card  and  are  thrilled  to  charge  out  several 
print  reading  books  for  the  month.  Imag¬ 
ine,  blind  students  using  the  public  library 
print  sources  regularly! 

We  still  have  an  unresolved  problem 
with  our  older  junior-senior  high  school 
students.  Their  skill  in  reading  and  writing 
braille  had  been  so  well  developed  that 
even  though  motivated  to  read  print,  they 
cannot  afford  the  time  to  do  their  school 
work  and  studying  in  print.  Braille  is  so 
much  faster  and  easier.  We  are  attempting 
to  meet  this  problem  by  offering  special 
instruction  and  practice  in  regular  print 
reading  to  these  older  pupils.  We  hope 
this  added  practice  may  improve  their 
print  reading  skill  and  speed.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  they  continue  to  do  most  of  their 
day-to-day  assignments  in  braille.  We  hope 
the  younger  pupils  can  develop  print  read¬ 
ing  skills  to  better  advantage  than  any 
possible  braille  system,  in  many  cases.  As 
stated  before,  some  boys  and  girls  will 
always  have  to  use  a  combination  of  braille 
and  print. 

Of  course  there  are  individual  interest¬ 
ing  exceptions.  Last  year  one  junior  high 
girl  with  considerable  residual  sight  refused 
to  use  print  materials  in  the  classroom  or 
for  studying — she  insisted  on  braille  ma¬ 
terials — yet  she  regularly  read  one  or  two 
print  library  books  a  week  in  her  free 
time.  Still  another  girl,  before  given  low 
vision  glasses  and  advice  by  the  Lighthouse 
Clinic  staff,  struggled  with  braille  textbooks 
for  her  school  work  and  was  found  to  be 
reading  regular  print  books  in  her  dormi¬ 
tory  room. 

Another  situation  which  has  come  to 
light  since  beginning  to  use  low  vision 
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lenses  concerns  two  intermediate  grade 
pupils.  The  students  started  in  a  regular 
public  school  program.  Not  understanding 
their  visual  handicap,  they  were  ridiculed 
or  pressured  because  of  their  apparent 
poor  reading  skill  or  effort.  A  mental  block 
was  developed  so  that  now,  even  though 
the  low  vision  glasses  make  it  possible  to 
read  regular  print  fairly  readily,  they  do 
not  progress  because  of  this  earlier  in¬ 
stilled  fear  where  print  reading  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Our  limited  experience  so  far  has  em¬ 
phasized  the  need  for  early  recognition  of 
the  potential  of  our  partially  sighted  boys 
and  girls.  Regular  medical  authoritative 
advice  is  needed  for  properly  placing  these 
children  in  the  optimum  reading  system. 

Even  a  little  help  from  low  vision  aids 
is  a  real  big  thing,  considering  the  handi¬ 
cap — both  educationally  and  vocationally. 
We  feel  that  to  be  a  poor  print  reader  is 
better  in  the  long  run  than  a  good  braille 
reader,  when  the  limited  number  of  braille 
sources  are  considered.  Doris  Ethington 
claims  “the  young  braille  reader  averages 
only  ninety  words  per  minute,”  while 
A.  J.  Harris  says  “a  sighted  student  can  read 
about  251  words  a  minute  or  more.”* 
Regular  public  school  programs  might 


better  recognize  that  a  legally  blind  young¬ 
ster  who  can  read,  say,  100  words  a  minute 
with  his  low  vision  glasses  is  much  better 
placed  in  a  regular  print  reading  program 
than  in  a  braille  reading  program,  with 
some  necessary  adjustments  being  made 
for  blackboard  work  and  the  usual  visual 
instructional  aids. 

Depending  upon  the  degree  of  aid  given 
by  low  vision  glasses,  legally  blind  young 
people  are  being  motivated  to  face  realities. 
Either  they  can  adjust  to  a  print  system 
of  reading  and  writing  or  else  they  will 
realize  that  they  must  accept  and  perfect 
their  braille  skills  for  gaining  knowledge 
and  information. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  our  cooper¬ 
ative  affiliation  with  the  New  York  Light¬ 
house  Low  Vision  Lens  Service  may  not 
only  continue  to  serve  our  partially  sighted 
students,  but  through  our  school  and  its 
facilities  other  young  people  with  visual 
handicaps  across  the  state  may  be  aided. 
May  we  all  continue  to  point  out  the 
proper  steps  toward  successful,  happy  liv¬ 
ing  for  these  visually  handicapped  boys 
and  girls. 

*  McLain,  Julia  Rhinehart,  “A  Comparison  of 
Two  Methods  of  Producing  Rapid  Speech,”  The  In¬ 
ternational  Tournal  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
Volume  XII,  No.  2,  December  1962. 


Helen  Keller  Park  Dedicated 


What  may  be  the  first  instance  of  a 
recreational  park  named  for  Helen  Keller 
was  dedicated  in  Los  Angeles  in  February. 

Kenneth  Hahn,  supervisor  of  the  Second 
District  of  Los  Angeles  County,  who  was 
instrumental  in  providing  the  park  for  the 
use  of  children  and  young  adults  of  the 
community,  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
youth  of  the  community  will  be  inspired 
to  emulate  Miss  Keller’s  example  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  her  fellow  men. 

Representing  Miss  Keller  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  at  the  dedi¬ 
cation  ceremony,  Charles  E.  Brown,  re¬ 
gional  representative  in  the  western  region, 
of  AFB’s  Division  of  Community  Services, 


expressed  Miss  Keller's  gratitude  for  the 
distinction  of  having  a  park  named  for  her. 
He  also  stated  that  Miss  Keller  “provides 
vitality  and  meaning  to  the  concept  that 
the  loss  of  either  vision  or  hearing  does 
not  deprive  an  individual  of  the  facility  to 
enjoy  and  appreciate  things  of  beauty  .  .  .” 
such  as  the  recreational  park  being  dedi¬ 
cated. 

A  number  of  community  groups  and 
representative  individuals,  blind  and 
sighted,  participated  in  the  ceremony. 
Music  was  provided  by  the  Braille  In¬ 
stitute  of  America  adult  chorus,  and  by 
the  combo  group  of  the  Foundation  for 
the  Junior  Blind. 
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Reactions  and  Observations 

of  a  Teacher 

of  Visually  Handicapped  Children 

PAULINE  S.  WASHINGTON 


Before  the  school  year  starts,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  custom  for  a  new  teacher  to 
study  all  previous  reports  written  about 
the  children  she  will  be  teaching.  She  will 
read  reports  from  the  eye  specialist,  the 
psychologist,  the  social  worker,  and  from 
previous  teachers.  However,  these  reports, 
no  matter  how  valid  they  may  be  to  the 
one  who  wrote  them,  are  merely  words 
drawing  a  picture  of  a  child  whom  the 
new  teacher  has  never  seen — at  best,  they 
serve  as  a  guide  or  a  stepping  stone  for  her. 

When  is  it  that  the  new  teacher’s  ob¬ 
servations  can  be  considered  valid  and  of 
any  worth  in  constructing  a  picture  of  the 
child  and  how  he  functions?  Is  it  when  she 
first  looks  into  the  faces  of  her  pupils? 
Can  she  remember  all  she  has  read  con¬ 
cerning  each  individual?  Should  she  be  in¬ 
fluenced  entirely  by  what  she  has  read?  A 
teacher,  an  effective  teacher,  will  strive  to 
create  a  friendly,  accepting  atmosphere 
in  the  classroom,  and  the  success  of  this 
depends  on  her  ability  and  willingness  to 
accept  the  variation  in  intelligence,  emo¬ 
tional  maturity,  and  physical  character¬ 
istics  of  her  pupils.  It  is  in  such  an  at¬ 
mosphere  that  she  can  best  observe  the 
children  at  work  and  at  play;  during  pe¬ 
riods  of  relaxation;  listening  to  their  con¬ 
versation  with  their  peers  and  with  adults; 

Mrs.  Washington  gave  this  talk  at  the  tenth  an¬ 
niversary  meeting  of  the  Liahtliouse  Low  Vision  Lens 
Service  on  April  1st  in  Nezu  York  City.  She  is  a 
teacher  of  visually  handicapped  children,  both  blind 
and  partially  seeing,  with  special  problems  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  at  present  is  serving  at  the  Special  Services 
School  in  Westbury,  Long  Island,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  Vocational  Education  and  Extension  Board  of 
Nassau  County.  Before  taking  this  assignment,  Mrs. 
Washington  was  a  teacher  in  the  Lighthouse  Nursery 
School  in  New  York. 


noticing  how  they  react  to  the  many  ma¬ 
terials  presented  during  the  school  day; 
and  taking  notes  as  she  goes  along.  Only 
after  this  period  of  observation  should  she 
reread  the  reports  she  received  before 
knowing  her  children. 

Now  comes  the  time  for  a  conference 
with  the  other  members  of  the  team;  not 
before  she  has  observed  the  functional 
capacities  of  her  children  in  relation  to 
their  eye  defect,  their  scholastic  ability, 
and  their  emotional  and  social  maturity; 
not  before  she  has  recognized  some  of  the 
many  needs  of  the  individual  child  through 
her  direct  and  personal  interest  in  the  child; 
not  before  she  has  transmitted  that  vital 
spark  needed  to  stimulate  a  child  to  func¬ 
tion  closer  to  his  highest  potential;  not 
before  she  has  stimulated  him  to  use  his 
vision  to  his  highest  possible  potential; 
not  before  she  has  motivated  his  desires 
and  identified  his  needs;  not  before  the 
child  has  experienced  some  satisfying  de¬ 
gree  of  success;  and  not  before  she  has 
attempted  to  create  a  healthy,  accepting 
self-image  within  the  child. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  what  was  con¬ 
tained  in  that  little  black  book  the  special 
teacher  always  has  in  her  desk — generally 
it  is  the  same  that  is  contained  in  the  book 
I  used  to  prepare  this  paper — information 
derived  from  my  daily  observations.  I 
would  like  to  share  some  of  them  with  you. 

I  wrote  in  it  the  necessity  to  establish 
good  habits  of  listening  and  mental  exer¬ 
cises;  that  partially  seeing  children  gen¬ 
erally  function  below  their  potential;  that 
they  generally  have  reading  difficulty  and 
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often  suffer  from  fatigue  caused  by  poor 
posture  habits.  I  wrote  about  their  progress 
and  their  non-progress,  and  of  my  concern 
about  this.  I  wrote  about  Johnny’s  scratched 
glasses  and  the  possible  need  for  another 
eye  examination.  I  wrote  about  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  obtaining  better  visual  aids  for 
him  now  that  I  thought  the  time  was  right 
for  him  to  attempt  to  read  from  a  book — 
if  only  he  could  see  the  letters — and  I 
wondered  if  it  were  possible  for  him  to 
have  stronger  lenses  so  that  the  letters 
would  be  clearer.  I  wrote  about  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  children  with  similar  eye  diffi¬ 
culties;  and  I  wrote  about  my  fear  of  the 
possibility  of  brain  damage  in  some  of  my 
children  as  I  became  more  aware  that 
learning  problems  often  stem  from  factors 
other  than  eye  difficulties. 

Then  I  remembered  that  I  was  not 
without  resources;  that  I  could  draw  on  the 
findings  of  the  ophthalmologist,  the  psy¬ 
chologist,  the  social  worker,  the  adminis¬ 
trator  and  many  others  who  were  con¬ 
cerned;  in  fact,  I  remembered  that  a  teacher 
need  not  do  her  job  without  help. 

This  help  can  only  come  from  the  other 
members  of  the  team  skilled  in  their  spe¬ 
cialized  areas;  the  help  needed  in  under¬ 
standing  the  prognosis  of  a  child’s  case 
which  will  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the 
curriculum;  help  in  clarifying  reports 
measuring  a  child's  visual  acuity  in  centi¬ 
meters  or  millimeters  instead  of  an  actual 
example  of  the  smallest  print  a  child  can 
read  and  accept.  And  help  in  the  form  of 
a  vision  report  from  the  ophthalmologist 
stating  a  child  has  nil  vision  in  one  eye, 
when  in  the  classroom  the  child  reads  the 
smallest  of  print  with  either  eye. 

The  reasons  for  the  discrepancy  in  the 
results  of  an  examination  in  the  clinical 
atmosphere  of  a  doctor’s  office  and  a 
classroom  structure  may  be  many.  One 
reason  could  be  the  one-to-one  relationship 
between  the  teacher  and  the  child;  another, 
the  motivating  factor  in  learning  and  do¬ 
ing;  and  still  another,  the  lack  of  emo¬ 
tional  involvement  often  encountered  with 
other  members  of  the  team. 


The  teacher  may  also  seek  aid  in  help¬ 
ing  a  monocular  vision  child  develop  better 
depth  perception;  and  help  in  guiding  a 
child  in  the  higher  grades  toward  some 
occupational  skill — should  she  suggest 
close,  central  vision  work,  or  work  re¬ 
quiring  good  visual  field  for  a  child  suffer¬ 
ing  from  retinitis  pigmentosa?  She  may 
seek  help  from  the  psychologist  to  de¬ 
termine  reasons  for,  and  causes  of,  deviant 
behavior  patterns. 

Although  the  classroom  is  an  excellent 
therapeutic  center,  we  all  know  that  the 
teacher  is  not  an  oculist,  nor  a  psychol¬ 
ogist,  nor  a  social  worker.  She  is  one  who 
puts  into  action  knowledge  obtained  from 
conferences  with  all  concerned  with  the 
child.  However,  in  the  team  relationship, 
help  does  not  flow  along  a  one-way  street 
with  the  teacher  the  recipient  of  all  the 
special  skills  of  the  other  personnel.  Her 
relationship,  which  is  the  most  continuous 
one  of  all  who  come  in  contact  with  the 
child,  enables  her  to  be  of  great  help  to 
the  other  members  of  the  team  through 
her  own  special  skills  in  clarifying  the 
functional  capacities  of  the  child. 

Let  me  paint  a  picture  for  your  mind's 
eye  to  better  clarify  the  teacher's  position. 
Imagine  a  wheel,  similar  to  the  one  which 
carried  the  old  stage  across  the  western 
plains — an  old,  wooden  wheel.  The  hub 
is  the  child.  Touching  the  child,  and  reach¬ 
ing  out  in  various  directions,  are  the  spokes 
which  I  shall  call  the  members  of  the 
team:  the  knowledge  obtained  from  the 
many  conferences  between  the  team  mem¬ 
bers  forms  a  strong  band  connecting  each 
spoke  and  completing  the  wheel,  and  the 
picture. 

Who  is  in  the  best  position  to  set  this 
wheel  into  motion?  The  teacher — the 
teacher  who  can  point  the  wheel  toward 
the  many  goals  that  she  and  her  children 
have  set.  Now  if  the  spokes  are  not  even, 
one  to  the  other,  the  wheel  is  weakened 
and  will  falter  and  perhaps  fall  along  the 
wayside,  never  reaching  its  goal. 

I  say  to  you  today,  as  a  teacher,  that  in 
order  to  build  stronger  wheels  assuring 
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a  swift  and  sure  journey’s  end,  we  must 
concentrate  more  on  banding  together  the 
many  wonderful  resources  available 


through  closer  teamwork — resources  that 
will  give  the  teacher  that  extra  bit  of  as¬ 
surance  to  feel  that  the  job  is  well  done. 


SOME  PREDILECTIONS  IN 
OPTICAL  AIDS  SERVICE 

C.  B.  MINNER,  Ph.D. 


Optical  aids  service  is  sometimes  called 
“vision  rehabilitation.”  It  can  be  designated 
more  explicitly  as:  improvement  in  the 
usefulness  of  extremely  subnormal  eye¬ 
sight  through  the  application  of  highly 
specialized  optical  and  related  means. 
There  are,  I  find,  some  predilections  or 
predispositions  prevalent  here  and  there 
in  connection  with  this  service  among 
professional  eye  care  practitioners  as  well 
as  others  concerned  which,  because  they 
may  be  limiting  the  fullest  possible  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  service,  seem  to  me  to  re¬ 
quire  explicit  recognition  and  to  warrant 
some  discussion.  If  there  are  such  limita¬ 
tions  due  to  preconceived  notions,  we 
certainly  want  to  know  about  them.  Per¬ 
sistent  adherence  to  unsubstantiated  pre¬ 
disposition  can  be  as  disastrous  as  lack  of 
knowledge  itself.  In  the  following  remarks 
I  would  like  to  discuss  the  predilections 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  possible  hin¬ 
drances  to  a  more  effective,  more  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  more  fully  satisfying  applica¬ 
tion  of  optical  aids  service. 

The  most  serious  limitation,  I  feel,  is  the 
insistence  upon  maximum  focal  distance. 
Good  focal  distance  is  important  in  many 
respects  and  should  be  achieved  when  rea¬ 
sonably  possible;  however,  it  should  not  be 
insisted  upon  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  more 
important  considerations.  I  have  found  that 
in  such  matters  as  keeping  the  material 
within  the  limits  of  depth  of  field,  scanning 
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to  locate  specific  items  on  the  page,  re¬ 
turning  to  a  new  line — in  short,  control 
of  the  material  for  visual  apprehension — 
prescription  for  maximum  focal  distance 
is,  in  many  cases,  a  definite  disadvantage. 
I  also  have  found  that  material  held  at 
very  close  range,  say  at  a  half-inch,  is 
definitely  under  better  control  for  visual 
apprehension  that  it  proves  to  be  at  four 
or  five  inches.  Of  course,  the  field  of 
vision  is  more  restricted  with  the  closer 
focussing  optical  aid,  but  an  over-riding 
insistence  upon  the  widest  possible  field 
may  also  be  one  of  the  limitations. 

It  is  possible,  I  think,  and  often  to  great 
advantage,  to  patiently  instruct  toward 
the  utilization  of  what  might  be  called  the 
fluid  field  of  vision.  The  reader  learns  to 
pass  the  material  through  the  limited  field 
and  grasps  the  words  by  their  form,  aided 
no  doubt  by  content,  without  having  to 
identify  the  individual  letters.  This  sort 
of  accomplishment  requires  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  control  of  the  material.  The  words, 
or  other  perceptual  object,  will  jump  in 
and  out  of  focus  disconcertingly  enough 
at  best,  and  if  we  find,  as  I  think  we  will, 
that  the  closer  focus  gives  better  control 
of  the  material,  it  may  be  that  we  should 
give  up,  in  many  cases,  the  theory  that  it 
is  better  to  fit  the  weakest  lens  possible. 
It  might  be  wise  to  prescribe  for  close 
focus.  Some  problems  requiring  attention 
in  connection  with  close  focus  reading  are: 
adequate  lighting;  the  difficulty  of  getting 
close  enough  to  words  at  the  inner  margins 
of  thick  books;  the  proper  height  of  arm 
rests  for  comfortable  reading  position;  and 
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the  sheer  physical  effort  required  in  hold¬ 
ing  a  heavy  book,  or  any  book  for  that 
matter,  in  focus  for  an  extended  period 
of  reading. 

Another  limitation  appears  to  be  the 
too  ready  assumption  that  the  patient  or 
client  is  going  to  be  dissatisfied  with  this 
or  that  restriction  imposed  by  the  optical 
aid,  and  that  therefore  the  disturbingly 
restrictive  aid  should  be  passed  by  at  the 
sacrifice  of  possible  benefit.  Of  course, 
the  practitioner  wants  a  satisfied  customer, 
and  he  must  avoid  investment  in  expensive 
aids  which  might  be  left  on  his  hands,  or 
prove  useless  to  the  patient.  It  seems  safe 
to  say,  however,  that  we  must  strive  for 
the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  patient 
and  depend  upon  education  of  the  patient, 
and  practice  on  his  part  in  using  the  aid, 
to  achieve  maximum  results.  It  is  in  a 
sense  fatal  for  the  doctor  to  make  all  of 
the  decisions.  It  is  true  that  the  patient 
is  apt  to  be  confused  by  the  tangle  of 
factors  involved;  he  is  seeking  something 
which  will  help,  and  it  usually  is  a  long 
search.  It  is  also  true  that  the  doctor  is 
under  some  strain  to  conclude  the  case. 
Optical  aids  service,  therefore,  involves  a 
lot  more  patience  in  case  handling  than 
the  ordinary  run  of  practice;  quick  de¬ 
cisions  are  not  likely,  and  arbitrary  de¬ 
cisions  are  certainly  out  of  place. 

Then  there  is  the  predilection  to  rely 
on  optical  formulae  and  the  normal  eye 
in  determining  which  optical  aid  will  be 
useful.  Of  course,  the  development  of 
formulae  and  schemes  (such  as  those 
elaborated  by  Keeler  Optical  Company, 
Stimson,  and  others),  for  determination 
of  magnification  required  and  the  more 
detailed  measurement  of  visual  acuity,  is 
important  and  should  be  encouraged.  But 
they  cannot  be  relied  upon  exclusively; 
they  have  to  be  taken  for  what  they  are — 
general  guides. 

Optical  aids  service  is  very  much  a 
matter  of  trial  and  exploration  among  the 
widest  possible  variety  of  aids,  because 
each  case  seems  to  be  unique.  Many  of  the 
characteristics  of  lenses  which  are  errors 


for  the  normal  eye  do  not  operate  in  the 
case  of  the  abnormal  eye.  I  remember  a 
laboratory  specialist  telling  me  that  a  lens 
I  use  must  produce  a  lot  of  abberation; 
it  may  do  so,  but  it  does  enable  me  to 
read.  If  a  red  marble,  with  all  of  its  op¬ 
tical  imperfections,  gets  the  job  done,  why 
not  get  a  reasonably  good  red  marble  and 
mount  it  in  a  frame?  And  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  should  be  clearly  recognized  that, 
in  a  great  many  cases,  amazingly  effective 
results  can  be  achieved  through  the  use 
of  very  inexpensive  lenses  and  lens  ar¬ 
rangements.  A  dollar  lens  or  an  inexpensive 
loupe  properly  mounted  and  fitted  often 
will  do  as  much  good  as  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  near-perfect  optical  arrangement. 

Of  course,  the  cheaper  device  may  not 
look  as  good,  may  not  be  as  acceptable 
in  its  “neatness,”  but  if  it  is  effective  it 
should  be  more  frequently  used,  particu¬ 
larly  with  cases  who  cannot  afford  to  buy 
“neatness.”  It  goes  without  saying  that  we 
should  not  follow  this  lead  to  the  extreme 
and  thus  never  prescribe  the  better  device. 
And  we  must  be  able  to  face  squarely 
the  possible  “let-down”  involved  in  hours 
of  examination  resulting  in  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  a  dollar  lens. 

Yet  another  illustration  may  be  called 
the  cosmetic  fallacy — doctors  naturally 
want  their  prescriptions  and  fittings  to 
result  in  attractive  appearance.  But  often 
an  optical  aid  serves  to  greatest  advantage 
when  placed  very  close  to  the  eye — closer 
even  than  the  ordinary  frame  allows — and 
thus  a  special  frame  has  to  be  devised, 
perhaps  slanted  to  fit  the  face;  or  face¬ 
fitting  shields  to  exclude  extraneous  light 
have  to  be  installed;  or  the  device  has  to 
be  placed  off-center  to  take  full  advantage 
of  a  restricted  field.  When  such  is  the  case, 
the  end  result  is  certain  to  fall  short  of 
cosmetic  comeliness,  but  after  all,  that  is 
not  our  aim.  In  such  cases  it  seems  obvious 
that  appearance  should  be  sacrificed  in 
favor  of  maximum  utility;  the  patient  can 
usually  be  induced  to  overcome  his  natural 
feelings  against  using  an  optical  aid  out- 
of-the-ordinary  in  appearance.  Sound  edu- 
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cation  is  required  in  this  area,  and  it  in¬ 
volves  doctors,  the  patient,  and  the  public. 
It  should  be  no  more  upsetting  emotionally 
to  see  a  person  reading  at  close  focus  or 
with  very  thick  lenses  than  to  observe 
reading  under  normal  circumstances. 

Another  limitation  lurks  in  the  desire 
to  place  in  the  one  frame  both  the  best 
correction  for  distance  and  the  best  for 
reading  and  close  work  in  some  form  of 
bifocal  arrangement.  Although  many  of 
the  lenses  for  low  vision  are  bifocal,  and 
bifocal  lenses  certainly  serve  useful  pur¬ 
poses,  I  have  found  that  where  extreme 
magnification  is  required  there  is  often 
great  advantage  in  having  a  separate  frame 
for  reading  and  close  work.  This  is,  of 
course,  an  inconvenience  in  many  cases 
and  for  some  purposes,  but  this  incon¬ 
venience  must  be  carefully  weighed  against 
possible  increased  utility  in  separate  frames 
for  reading.  The  great  advantage  of  being 
able  to  use  distance  vision  to  some  extent 
with  the  reading  device  on  in  order  to 
locate  objects  near  at  hand,  or  to  get  about 
to  some  extent  without  taking  off  the  near 
lens  and  replacing  it  with  the  distance  lens, 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Often  this  can 
be  accomplished  by  looking  out  around 
the  strong  lens  without  resorting  to  the 
best  distance  facility. 

A  disturbing  assumption,  contrary  to 
fact  in  my  experience,  is  made  in  these 
words  from  R.  L.  Stimson’s  book,  Optical 
Aids  for  Low  Acuity:  “Not  much  joy  in 
reading  can  be  promised  when  only  two 
or  three  letters  of  a  word  can  be  clearly 
seen  at  one  time  .  .  .”  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  overwhelming  evidence  that  most 
persons  with  extremely  limited  eyesight 
will  gladly  tolerate,  or  can  be  led  to  ac¬ 
cept,  the  most  rigid  restrictions  imposed 
by  high-power  lenses  which  enable  them 
to  read  their  lessons,  look  up  telephone 
numbers,  or  read  letters  from  their  chil¬ 
dren  and  friends.  We  won’t  have  to  worry 
much  about  engendering  “joy  in  reading” 
if  we  apply  the  time  and  patience  to  find 
the  device  which  will  make  actual  the 
possibility  of  reading.  Of  course  there  are 


those  who  could  be  helped  but  who  will 
not  make  adjustment  to  the  limitations — 
usually  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 
But  the  common  reaction  is  great  enthu¬ 
siasm:  “I  wouldn’t  take  a  million  dollars 
for  this  optical  aid  if  I  couldn’t  replace  it.” 

There  is  a  further  inclination  which 
needs  to  be  resisted  in  every  way  possible, 
namely,  the  inclination  to  assume  that  the 
best  prescription  has  been  achieved  when 
it  is  based  only  upon  the  optical  aids  the 
practitioner  happens  to  have  available  or 
happens  to  know  about.  There  are  serious 
complicating  problems  here.  The  ordinary 
practitioner  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
on  hand  for  trial,  or  perhaps  even  to  be 
aware  of,  all  possibly  useful  optical  aids, 
and,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  case  must 
come  to  a  conclusion;  it  cannot  be  sus¬ 
pended  for  a  long  time  in  the  vague  hope 
that  something  better  can  perhaps  be 
found.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  where  the 
agency  providing  other  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices  to  blind  people  can  and  should  come 
into  the  picture.  The  agency  can  maintain 
the  very  widest  selection  of  optical  aids 
and  can  make  this  equipment  available 
to  the  practitioner.  There  must  develop 
the  closest  cooperation  between  the  agency 
thus  equipped  and  all  the  eye-care  spe¬ 
cialists  in  order  to  assure  that  optical  aids 
service  achieves  its  maximum  usefulness. 
Fees,  costs,  and  financial  arrangements 
are,  of  course,  important  problems — us¬ 
ually  the  applicant  for  service  is  not  very 
well  able  to  talk  in  terms  of  money — but 
surely  such  problems  can  be  worked  out. 

And  a  final  prejudice  must  be  laid  to  rest, 
the  professional  antagonism  between  oph¬ 
thalmology  and  optometry;  already  it  has 
been  eliminated  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  true,  as  all  optometrists  ad¬ 
mit,  that  there  are  certain  questions  in 
connection  with  optical  aids  service  which 
must  be  answered  by  the  ophthalmologist. 
And  it  is  true,  as  one  ophthalmologist  said 
to  me,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  service 
which  ophthalmology  cannot  do.  However, 
that  position  need  not  be  assumed  bellig¬ 
erently,  because  it  is  also  true  that  op- 
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tometry  has  long  since  become  of  age  as 
a  profession;  that  optical  aids  service  is 
largely  optometric  in  character;  and  that, 
in  general,  qualified  optometrists  are  in  a 
better  position  to  provide  the  service  in 
its  professional  aspects.  In  view  of  all  the 
considerations  involved,  there  certainly  is 
no  justification  for  professional  antagonism. 

In  conclusion,  the  “punch  line”  of  these 
remarks  concerns  a  position  which  I  am 
sure  is  pretty  thoroughly  dead  and  needs 
only  to  be  buried  unceremoniously.  When 
there  is  some  remaining  useful  eyesight 
and  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  to  im¬ 
prove  it  to  the  maximum,  it  is  almost  never 
true  to  say  that  “nothing  further  can  be 
done.”  We  never  can  know  what  can  be 
done  or  how  important  even  a  little  im¬ 
provement  can  prove  to  be  until  we  have 
tried  in  the  widest  ways  open  to  us.  I  am 
convinced  that  most  of  the  school  children 
and  others  now  using  large  print  books 


could  be  using  ordinary  print  if  they  were 
fitted  with  the  required  optical  aid. 

Parents,  school  teachers,  and  many 
others  are  slow  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
use  of  the  eyes  (even  very  poor  eyes), 
when  properly  fitted,  is  good  for  them.  As 
a  consequence,  an  amazing  number  of 
persons  with  limited  eyesight  never  achieve 
the  full  potential  use  of  the  eyesight  they 
have  available.  This  is  a  point  on  which 
a  great  deal  of  education  is  yet  required. 
Schools  for  the  blind  and  “special  classes” 
for  visually  handicapped  children  in  the 
public  schools  have  a  long  way  to  go  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  said  that  the  full  range  of 
benefit  from  optical  aids  service  is  available 
to  all  their  pupils  who  can  use  optical  aids 
profitably.  And  I  am  further  convinced 
that  most  of  the  million  people  in  this 
country  now  unable  to  read  a  newspaper 
with  ordinary  lenses  can  be  enabled  to  do 
so  with  extra-ordinary  optical  aids. 


The  Sheltered  Workshop 

of  the  1960’s 

HERBERT  RUSALEM,  Ed.D. 


The  many-headed  workshop  of  1961  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  first  formal  sheltered 
workshop  established  in  the  United  States 
in  1840  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Taking 
a  tour  through  that  workshop,  the  modern 
rehabilitation  worker  would  find  little  re¬ 
semblance  between  it  and  what  he  currently 
conceives  to  be  an  effective  workshop.  For 
example,  in  1 840,  there  were  no  psycholo¬ 
gists  and  social  workers  scurrying  down 
the  aisles,  there  were  no  attempts  to  con¬ 
struct  a  rational  philosophy  to  justify  its 
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existence,  there  were  no  complex  statistical 
gyrations  designed  to  prove  that  assembling 
nuts  and  bolts  is  infinitely  more  therapeutic 
than  disassembling  nuts  and  bolts,  and, 
finally,  there  was  no  effort  to  convert  it 
into  a  huge  laboratory  for  living  in  which 
the  basic  essential  of  getting  along  with 
your  wife  takes  precedence  over  uncom¬ 
plicated  productive  work. 

The  purpose  of  the  first  workshop  in 
the  United  States  was  strictly  employment. 
In  1832,  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  had 
founded  one  of  the  first  three  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 
By  1840,  the  community  was  confronted 
by  a  flow  of  graduates  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  enter  remunerative  employment, 
but  the  community  for  its  part  was  not 
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ready,  willing,  and  able  to  provide  such 
employment.  In  his  annual  report  for  1840, 
Dr.  Howe  indicated:  “It  was  mentioned  in 
the  last  year’s  report,  that  great  want  was 
felt  of  an  additional  department  to  our 
Institution  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
employment  to  those  pupils  who  have  ac¬ 
quired  their  education  and  learned  to  work, 
but  who  could  not  find  employment  or 
carry  on  business  alone.  ...  It  is  for  the 
sake  of  such  persons,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
that  a  separate  work  department  has  been 
opened  during  the  past  year;  and  a  begin¬ 
ning  has  been  made  of  an  establishment 
which,  if  successful  will  become  of  great 
value.  .  .  .” 

Without  the  benefit  of  local,  state,  and 
national  conferences,  without  interminable 
committee  meetings  devoted  primarily  to 
profound  discussions  of  why  the  committee 
was  formed  in  the  first  place,  and  without 
intense  cerebration  devoted  to  an  elusive 
rationale,  Dr.  Howe,  in  the  same  report, 
suggested  some  guidelines  for  sheltered 
workshops: 

“It  (the  sheltered  workshop)  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  source  of  gain  to  the  In¬ 
stitution;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  a 
pecuniary  loss  at  the  outset;  it  is  wholly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  individuals  who  work 
in  it;  and  as  long  as  the  liberal  appropria¬ 
tion  from  the  State  shall  be  continued,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  deduct  from  the 
profits  of  the  work  anything  for  the  general 
expenses  of  supervision.  In  this  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  blind  feel  perfectly  independent, 
being  assured  of  the  bread  they  eat;  and 
if  any  surplus  remains  to  them,  it  is  far 
more  prized  than  ten  times  the  amount  of 
alms.” 

By  1958,  the  purposes  of  the  sheltered 
workshop  had  proliferated.  In  April  of  that 
year,  the  National  Institute  on  the  Role  of 
the  Workshop  in  Rehabilitation  was  con¬ 
ducted  at  Bedford  Springs,  Pennsylvania, 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  National 
Association  of  Sheltered  Workshops  and 
Homebound  Programs  and  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association,  supported  by  a 
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grant  from  OVR.  The  report  issued  by  the 
Institute  revealed  that  the  major  functions 
of  the  sheltered  workshop  had  swelled  from 
one  to  eight,  with  the  one  concerning  the 
provision  of  gainful  employment  being  lo¬ 
cated  far  down  toward  the  bottom  of  the 
list. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  multi¬ 
faceted  problems  confronting  the  sheltered 
workshop  of  the  1960’s,  it  is  advisable  to 
reiterate  the  eight  major  purposes  stated 
at  the  Institute: 

1)  To  provide  a  laboratory  for  voca¬ 
tional  diagnosis  and  evaluation. 

2)  To  provide  a  practical  and  realistic 
setting  for  vocational  training  and  adjust¬ 
ment. 

3)  To  provide  a  setting  for  a  sustained 
focus  on  the  total  needs  of  the  individual 
especially  for  motivation,  vocational  ex¬ 
ploration,  and  tryout. 

4)  To  provide  a  controlled  environment 
with  a  graduated  amount  of  shelter  be¬ 
tween  physical  restoration  and  vocational 
rehabilitation. 

5)  To  provide  therapeutic  work  experi¬ 
ence. 

6)  To  provide  follow-up  services. 

7)  To  provide  gainful  employment. 

8)  To  provide  purposeful  activities  not 
necessarily  remunerative. 

This  impressive  list  of  workshop  func¬ 
tions  reveals  how  far  the  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  had  moved  from  the  original  concept 
of  Dr.  Howe.  Over  the  past  century  and 
a  quarter,  as  rehabilitation  concepts  took 
hold,  the  purpose  of  providing  gainful  em¬ 
ployment  for  those  who  have  no  other 
placement  opportunities  gradually  slipped 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  list.  In  its  place, 
other  more  glamorous  purposes  took  pre¬ 
cedence  and  commanded  disproportionate 
professional  time,  research,  effort,  and 
money.  The  decline  of  the  employment  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  workshop  may  be  traced 
to  numerous  factors: 

1)  Some  employment-oriented  work¬ 
shops  had  developed  unmistakable  abuses. 
They  had  become  shelters  for  disabled 
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persons  who  needed  no  shelter,  public  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  perceived  dependence  and  iso¬ 
lation  of  the  disabled,  and  work  settings 
where  inadequate  remuneration  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  paralleled  some  of  the  less 
desirable  practices  of  marginal  employers 
in  industry. 

2)  When  a  corrective  came,  it  was  a 
drastic  one.  In  the  1930’s  and  40’s  a  re¬ 
habilitation  renaissance  took  place,  stress¬ 
ing  the  integration  of  disabled  persons  into 
the  larger  society.  In  the  total  push  to  put 
mentally,  emotionally,  and  physically  dis¬ 
abled  individuals  to  work,  long-term  shel¬ 
tered  employment  became  less  desirable  as 
a  goal.  It  seemed  to  be  in  contradiction  to 
the  intellectual  ferment  of  the  times  among 
rehabilitation  workers.  Actually,  at  that 
time,  thousands  of  disabled  persons  who, 
in  earlier  decades  would  have  found  their 
way  into  sheltered  workshops,  were  now 
being  placed  in  industry,  reducing  the  need 
for  and  desirability  of  long-term  workshop 
employment. 

In  the  1950's,  however,  while  the  long¬ 
term  employment  objective  of  workshops 
remained  in  eclipse,  exciting  events  were 
taking  place  on  the  national  scene.  P.L. 
565  was  enacted  providing  a  new  source  of 
energy  and  creativity  to  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation.  It  is  significant  that  one  of  the 
first  demonstration  and  research  projects 
approved  under  the  new  legislation  was  a 
project  for  homebound  persons  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  Both  through  the  demonstration  and 
research  grants  and  through  expanded  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  several  states,  vocational  rehabil¬ 
itation  agencies  began  to  serve  increasing 
numbers  of  very  severely  disabled  in¬ 
dividuals.  In  the  1960’s  this  trend  will  con¬ 
tinue.  It  is  probable  that  by  the  time  1970 
arrives,  rehabilitation  agencies  will  be  serv¬ 
ing  thousands  of  disabled  persons  who 
would  have  been  considered  unfeasible  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1960  decade. 

Insofar  as  sheltered  workshops  are  con¬ 
cerned,  we  have  turned  full  circle.  It  is 
already  evident  that  some  of  these  very 
severely  disabled  rehabilitants  will  not  be 


placeable  in  industry  immediately.  What 
are  the  alternatives?  One  is  continued  idle¬ 
ness  while  waiting  for  a  possible  industrial 
placement  in  the  future;  the  other  is  im¬ 
mediate  involvement  in  the  benefits  of  re¬ 
munerative  employment  in  a  sheltered 
workshop,  even  if  such  employment  should 
be  of  lengthy  duration. 

It  seems  that  the  rehabilitation  programs 
and  sheltered  workshops  of  the  1960’s  will 
incorporate  the  second  alternative,  but  in 
so  doing  will  have  thrust  upon  them  awe¬ 
some  difficulties.  Workshops  will  have  to 
solve  such  problems  as:  the  financing  of 
long-term  work  programs,  the  maintenance 
of  client  and  staff  morale  when  sheltered 
employment  continues  for  an  indefinite 
period,  the  preservation  of  client  motiva¬ 
tion  for  competitive  employment,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  satisfactory  work  practices  in 
employing  the  severely  disabled  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period,  and  the  maintenance  of  an 
even  flow  of  work  in  the  shop.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  at  this  point  to  suggest  the  solutions 
to  these  problems — but  this  much  is  clear 
— they  will  increasingly  challenge  the  work¬ 
shop  administrator  of  the  1960’s. 

Thus,  the  first  hypothetical  characteristic 
to  be  noted  about  the  sheltered  workshop 
of  the  1960’s  is  that  it  will  return  to  its 
original  function  of  providing  long-term 
employment  for  severely  disabled  persons 
without  surrendering  or  diluting  the  other 
rehabilitative  functions  which  it  has  more 
recently  acquired. 

The  second  changed  characteristic  will 
be  the  nature  of  the  work  performed  by 
clients  of  the  sheltered  workshop  of  the 
1960’s.  When  Dr.  Howe  conducted  the 
first  formal  American  workshop  in  the 
1840’s,  the  sole  source  of  workshop  in¬ 
come  was  the  direct  sale  of  workshop 
products  to  the  public.  Among  the  products 
manufactured  in  the  shop  were  mattresses, 
brushes,  cushions,  and  brooms,  all  of  which 
were  placed  on  sale  at  a  depository  located 
in  midtown  Boston.  The  present-day  work¬ 
shops,  on  the  other  hand,  lean  heavily  upon 
subcontract  work  provided  by  industry. 
As  we  enter  the  1960’s,  the  question  is 
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being  asked:  “Will  the  subcontract  well 
run  dry?”  Although  no  one  can  answer  this 
question  definitively,  signs  are  accumulat¬ 
ing  that  workshops  may  be  entering  a 
critical  phase  in  the  use  of  subcontracts: 

1 )  In  some  communities,  the  mush¬ 
rooming  growth  of  workshops  seems  to 
be  outstripping  the  corresponding  growth 
in  the  availability  of  subcontract  opportu¬ 
nities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  unusual 
in  some  cities  for  workshops  to  bid  against 
each  other  in  obtaining  contracts,  thus 
competing  not  only  with  private  contractors 
but  with  each  other  as  well. 

2)  The  profit  margin  in  certain  types 
of  contracts  is  being  squeezed  ever  tighter. 
At  times,  workshops  are  compelled  to  ac¬ 
cept  economically  unfeasible  contracts  in 
order  to  keep  their  work  forces  employed. 
The  acceptance  of  such  contracts  creates 
financial  problems  for  the  workshop,  but 
it  also  raises  moral  and  ethical  issues.  If 
a  workshop  accepts  a  contract  which  cul¬ 
minates  in  a  loss  for  the  shop,  some  ob¬ 
servers  ask,  is  it  subsidizing  in  part  the 
prime  contractor?  Are  publicly  solicited 
funds  being  used  to  make  up  losses  created 
by  submitting  lower  bids  than  private  en¬ 
terprise  can  afford?  Whatever  the  answer, 
some  workshops  are  already  squirming 
under  the  tightening  screw  of  the  profit 
squeeze  searching  desperately  for  a  way 
out. 

3)  There  are  evidences  that  organized 
employers  and  organized  labor  are  grow¬ 
ing  restive  in  the  face  of  workshop  com¬ 
petition.  Some  employers  bidding  against 
workshops  for  the  same  contract  find  that 
they  are  consistently  underbid.  Some  labor 
unions  are  receiving  complaints  from  un¬ 
employed  members  that  work  tasks  that 
would  have  been  assigned  to  them  in  a 
particular  plant  are  now  being  farmed  out 
to  sheltered  workshops.  At  the  moment, 
much  of  the  unrest  is  scattered  and  sub¬ 
surface.  It  may  be  expected  that,  as  work¬ 
shops  multiply  and  when  economic  con¬ 
ditions  become  less  favorable,  industry 
and/or  labor  may  become  increasingly  criti¬ 


cal  of  the  subcontracting  procedures  of 
some  sheltered  workshops. 

It  is  predicted  that  the  pressures  upon 
subcontracts  as  the  primary  source  of  work 
for  workshops  will  heighten  and  that  work¬ 
shops  will  begin  exploring  new  sources  of 
productive  work  in  the  1960’s. 

If  subcontracts  really  do  become  less 
useful,  what  are  the  alternatives?  There 
are  not  many.  However,  the  workshop  of 
the  1960’s  may  turn  to  two  other  sources 
of  work: 

I.  Prime  Manufacturing 

There  are  almost  endless  difficulties  in 
prime  manufacturing,  including  product 
design,  marketing  analysis,  the  need  for 
large  amounts  of  risk  capital,  frequent 
change-overs  in  machines  and  tools,  mer¬ 
chandising,  storage,  and  advertising.  Rela¬ 
tively  few  workshops  are  equipped  to  enter 
such  a  complex  enterprise.  However,  if 
the  sources  of  subcontracts  dry  up  to  a 
serious  degree  in  the  1960’s  we  may  see  a 
nationaly  coordinated  effort  on  the  part 
of  sheltered  workshops  to  survive  through 
some  form  of  prime  manufacturing.  Al¬ 
though  the  difficulties  are  manifest,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  agencies  for 
the  blind  have  quietly  engaged  in  prime 
manufacturing  for  the  past  fifty  years.  In 
many  cases,  these  ventures  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  from  both  a  financial  and  service 
viewpoint. 

II.  Government  Use  Contracts 

Agencies  for  the  blind  currently  enjoy 
legislative  favor  on  both  national  and 
state  levels  in  regard  to  contracts  for  manu¬ 
facturing  specific  items  for  government  use. 
Under  such  favored  treatment,  guaranteed 
on  the  national  level  by  the  Wagner-O’Day 
Act,  agencies  for  the  blind  have  anywhere 
from  25  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  their 
contract  load  provided  by  the  United  States 
Government.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
process  of  bidding  for  and  distributing  such 
contracts,  these  agencies  have  organized 
the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  a 
coordinating  national  agency  representing 
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their  interests  in  many  aspects  of  this  en¬ 
deavor. 

It  is  predicted  that  if  subcontracting  pre¬ 
sents  continually  intensified  problems  to 
the  sheltered  workshop  of  the  1960’s,  em¬ 
phasis  will  be  placed  upon  social  action 
to  obtain  legislation  which  will  provide  to 
other  disability  groups  the  government  use 
advantages  now  held  exclusively  by  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind.  If  these  efforts  are  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  sheltered  workshop  of  the  late 
1960’s  will  derive  much  of  its  income 
producing  items  for  the  use  of  federal 
government  agencies.  Only  if  these  efforts 
fail,  will  workshops  turn  to  prime  manu¬ 
facturing  as  a  last  resort. 

The  third  change  which  may  be  noted 
in  the  workshop  of  the  1960’s  will  be 
the  emergence  of  a  new  speciality  in  re¬ 
habilitation  counseling.  One  of  the  most 
persistent  problems  of  workshop  opera¬ 
tion  is  that  of  recruiting  and  holding  pro¬ 
fessional  personnel.  Currently,  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  patterns  characterize  workshop 
hiring  practices.  In  one  workshop,  bat¬ 
talions  of  psychologists  observe,  counsel, 
and  record  with  the  precision  and  detail 
of  research  analysts.  In  another,  flocks 
of  foremen  manipulate  the  work  situation 
to  push  production  to  new  heights.  In  still 
a  third  workshop,  supervision  is  provided 
by  vocational  teachers  who  steadfastly 
preserve  the  notion  of  curricula,  work  as¬ 
signments  and  grades.  These  variations  on 
the  personnel  theme  are,  in  part,  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  current  unsettled  status  of  the 
workshop  concept,  itself,  but  as  stability 
is  achieved  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  1 960’s 
the  trained  rehabilitation  workshop  special¬ 
ist  is  likely  to  emerge. 

This  seems  probable  because: 

1 )  Workshop  supervision  differs  in 
some  respects  from  clinical  and  counsel¬ 
ing  psychology,  industrial  supervision,  vo¬ 
cational  instruction,  and  orthodox  reha¬ 
bilitation  counseling.  It  seems  to  demand  a 
sensitivity  to  people,  an  awareness  of  in¬ 
dustrial  reality,  an  ability  to  instruct  and 
supervise,  and  insight  into  the  ideas  and 


methods  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  a 
combination  not  readily  found  in  any  pro¬ 
fessional  speciality  at  the  moment. 

2)  A  specialized  body  of  knowledge  and 
skill  in  the  workshop  area  is  accumulating. 
It  is  becoming  harder  and  harder  to  re¬ 
train  representatives  of  other  rehabilitation 
professions  into  workshop  counselors  and 
supervisors.  As  workshops  become  more 
scientific  and  formalized,  it  becomes  less 
possible  to  indoctrinate  an  entrant  into  the 
field  with  a  few  lecturers,  a  two-and-a-half 
day  institute  or  some  informal  on-the-job 
training. 

3)  Retreads  are  getting  harder  to  re¬ 
cruit  and  when  we  do  hire  them,  many 
soon  recognize  that  their  primary  interest 
really  is  behind  the  counselor’s  desk  or 
in  front  of  the  teacher’s  blackboard.  Too 
often,  workshop  jobs  are  used  as  stepping 
stones  to  the  achievement  of  the  staff 
member’s  real  vocational  aspirations. 

As  may  be  expected,  there  is  a  need  for 
upgrading  workshop  jobs  in  salary  and 
status  so  as  to  compete  with  the  blandish¬ 
ments  of  schools,  social  agencies,  and  in¬ 
dustry.  Some  of  this  upgrading  will  be 
reciprocal  with  the  establishment  of  train¬ 
ing  programs.  That  is,  as  training  for  work¬ 
shop  positions  develops,  working  condi¬ 
tions  will  be  correspondingly  elevated.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  the  precise  nature  of 
this  training  should  be,  but  there  seems 
little  need  for  creating  a  new  profession. 
As  a  result,  the  workshop  specialist  of  the 
1960's  will  probably  be  a  member  of  one 
of  the  rehabilitation  professions  who,  in 
addition  to  his  general  professional  prepa¬ 
ration,  will  have  a  speciality  in  workshop 
activities,  including  a  supervised  field  work 
experience  in  this  area.  It  is  suggested  that 
a  specialization  within  the  profession  of 
rehabilitation  counseling  seems  to  offer  the 
best  hope  of  achieving  the  goal  of  a  size¬ 
able  force  of  trained  manpower  in  sheltered 
workshop  counseling  supervision  and  ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  fourth  major  change  which  may  be 
observed  in  the  workshop  of  the  1960’s 
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will  probably  be  decentralization.  Today, 
some  workshops  are  inaccessible  to  the 
severely  disabled  because  they  are  centrally 
located  in  the  heart  of  a  big  city.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  regular  attendance  at  such  shops  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  large  num¬ 
bers  of  severely  disabled  persons  living  in 
smaller  communities  as  well  as  those  liv¬ 
ing  in  larger  ones  but  who  cannot  use  avail¬ 
able  transportation  facilities. 

A  major  problem  of  the  1960’s  will  be 
to  bring  the  benefits  of  remunerative  work 
to  increasing  numbers  of  severely  disabled 
persons  who  cannot  be  currently  served 
because  of  geographical  barriers.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  expansion  of  homework 
programs  will  assist  some  proportion  of 
this  group.  However,  homework  still  is 
quite  limited  in  its  availability  and  it  can¬ 
not  fully  replace  the  stimulus  provided  by 
a  group  situation.  Working  with  other 
people  in  an  environment  clearly  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  purpose  has  many  advantages 
over  homebound  employment. 

In  order  to  overcome  these  geographical 
barriers,  the  sheltered  workshop  will  prob¬ 
ably  enter  a  new  phase  in  the  1960’s.  In 
large  cities,  we  may  witness  the  emergence 
of  the  neighborhood  workshop,  a  small 
facility  closely  related  to  a  central  shop. 
The  neighborhood  facility  will  serve  dis¬ 
abled  people  residing  within  a  reasonable 
radius.  These  smaller  satellite  shops  will 
offer  services  comparable  to  those  offered 
by  the  central  facilities  affiliated  with  them. 
In  less  populous  communities,  we  may  see 
the  development  of  town  shops,  employing 
perhaps  as  few  as  ten  disabled  workers. 
These  town  shops  will  be  subsidiaries  of 
the  larger  city  shops  and  will  carry  their 
programs  into  geographical  areas  now 
rarely  penetrated. 

We  have  highlighted  four  areas  in  which 
it  is  felt  that  the  workshops  of  the  1960’s 
will  differ  from  earlier  ones.  However, 
there  are  other  workshop  characteristics 
about  which  questions  of  change  may  be 
raised.  For  example,  will  most  shops  be¬ 
come  multi-disability  facilities  rather  than 
limiting  themselves  to  one  or  two  disability 


areas?  Will  some  workshops  become  ad¬ 
juncts  to  hospitals  and  other  medically- 
oriented  facilities?  Will  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  come  into  use  as  rehabilitation  fa¬ 
cilities  for  ostensibly  non-disabled  groups 
such  as  juvenile  delinquents  and  welfare 
recipients?  These  questions  among  others 
may  be  answered  in  the  next  few  years. 

In  summary  we  have  briefly  reviewed 
the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  since  their  founding  in  the 
United  States  in  1840.  We  have  suggested 
that  dramatic  changes  may  be  expected 
during  the  decade  of  the  1960’s.  Among 
these  changes  may  be: 

1)  Enhanced  long  term  workshop  em¬ 
ployment  services  will  be  developed  for 
clients  who  are  not  currently  placeable  in 
industry. 

2)  If  subcontracts  fail  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  sources  of  work  activities,  there  may 
be  a  trend  toward  obtaining  legislation  en¬ 
couraging  the  assignment  of  government 
use  contracts  to  sheltered  workshops. 

3)  We  may  see  the  emergence  of  a  new 
rehabilitation  counseling  specialization  in 
workshop  supervision  and  administration 
with  well-defined  training  programs. 

4)  Decentralization  will  take  place  per¬ 
mitting  sheltered  workshops  to  reach  into 
the  urban  neighborhood  and  the  small 
town. 

Projections  into  the  future  are  at  best 
risky.  However,  professional  rehabilitation 
workers  have  a  responsibility  to  think  be¬ 
yond  the  pressing  realities  of  their  current 
responsibilities.  The  future  will  be  with  us, 
all  too  soon.  If  we  want  that  future  to  be 
a  brighter  one  for  disabled  clients,  we 
must  fashion  it.  In  the  area  of  workshops 
as  well  as  in  all  areas  of  rehabilitation,  there 
is  a  critical  need  for  long-range  planning 
and  social  action. 

In  such  planning,  we  ought  to  turn  to 
the  consumer — the  disabled  workshop  cli¬ 
ent — and  procure  from  him  his  concept  of 
the  workshop  of  the  1960’s.  Well,  we  have 
done  just  that.  Here  is  the  product  of  our 
research. 
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To  raise  questions  today  about  public 
subsidies  to  voluntary  agencies  is  a  little 
like  beating  a  dead  horse.  The  system  has 
a  history,  is  well  established  in  the  com¬ 
plicated  structure  of  health  and  welfare 
services,  and  has  entrenched  interests  be¬ 
hind  it.  In  some  places  it  even  seems  to 
work.  Nevertheless,  at  the  risk  of  seem¬ 
ing  to  ignore  the  forces  of  common  sense 
and  realism,  we  might  take  a  quick  look 
at  the  system  of  public  subsidy,  and  raise 
a  few  questions  about  its  basic  soundness. 

Apart  from  tax  benefits  (tax  savings  for 
gifts  to  religious  and  philanthropic  agen¬ 
cies,  estimated  to  be  approximately  one 
billion  dollars  per  year),  public  funds  are 
used  directly  in  the  operation  of  private 
agencies  in  three  major  ways:  (1)  con¬ 
struction  of  buildings  for  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  through  the  use  of  Hill- 
Burton  funds  and  other  public  appropria¬ 
tions;  (2)  purchase  of  services  from  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  with  public  funds,  particu¬ 
larly  in  child  care,  homes  for  the  aged, 
hospitals  and  clinics,  and  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation;  (3)  support  of  projects  in 
research  and  experimentation. 

It  may  be  that  the  basic  issues  are  be¬ 
clouded  by  the  availability  of  public  funds 
and  the  large  amount  of  public  monies 
being  spent  by  private  agencies.  In  other 
words,  in  this  day  and  age  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  differentiate  between  the  tax- 
exempt  dollar  and  the  contributed  dollar; 
therefore,  why  be  concerned  about  subsidy 
questions  at  all?  This  is  a  cynical  view  but 
may  explain  the  readiness  of  some  private 
organizations  to  accept  public  funds. 


Mr.  Berkowits  is  executive  director  of  the  Jewish 
Family  and  Community  Service  of  Chicago.  This 
article  is  reprinted  by  permission  of  Social  Work  in 
which  it  first  appeared  in  the  “ Points  and  View¬ 
points”  section  of  the  January,  1963,  issue. 


During  the  past  thirty  years,  since  the 
emergence  of  large  public  welfare  programs 
in  the  great  depression,  there  has  been 
tremendous  growth  in  both  the  public  and 
voluntary  fields.  No  one  now  presumes 
that  the  multitude  of  health  and  welfare 
needs  of  a  vast  population  can  be  met 
solely  by  private  organizations.  In  fact, 
basic  health  and  welfare  services  are  now  so 
organized  in  most  parts  of  the  country 
that  they  are  assumed  to  be  a  major  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  government  whenever  the 
individual  is  unable  to  provide  them  for 
himself  or  his  family.  This  in  no  way  de¬ 
tracts  from  the  importance  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  agency.  It  does  emphasize  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  clarifying  the  nature  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  public  and  private  groups. 
One  need  only  point  to  the  number  and 
extent  of  problems  in  the  area  of  services 
as  well  as  in  research  and  experimentation, 
which  are  not  being  dealt  with  by  even  the 
best  public  programs,  to  underline  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  private  agency’s  existence. 
These  unsolved  problems  pervade  all  levels 
of  our  complex  society  and  must  be  tackled 
in  the  interests  of  healthy  family  life  and 
community  well-being.  They  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  skills  and  energies 
of  private  groups  for  the  present  and  the 
foreseeable  future.  In  addition,  private 
agencies  will  always  continue  to  provide 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  lay 
and  professional  leadership,  essential  to 
the  planning  and  provision  of  social  serv¬ 
ices  in  a  democratic  society  and  to  the 
production  of  creative  ideas.  This  leader¬ 
ship  may  be  expressed  through  sectarian 
and  nonsectarian  programs,  through  groups 
organized  around  special  interests,  and 
through  advisory  committees  to  public 
agencies  and  governmental  commissions. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  1930’s  the 
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voluntary  family  service  field  decided 
through  its  national  organization,  the 
Family  Service  Association  of  America, 
that  it  would  no  longer  give  maintenance 
assistance  and  in  general  considered  the 
provision  of  financial  assistance  to  be  a 
governmental  responsibility.  This  decision 
was  based  primarily  on  the  belief  that  the 
continuous  giving  of  financial  assistance  by 
the  private  agency  would  hold  back  the 
full  development  of  public  programs,  and 
would  therefore  result  in  failure  to  meet 
the  needs  of  large  numbers  of  people.  The 
validity  of  this  decision  has  been  borne 
out  over  the  last  twenty-five  years.  We 
might  ask  whether  there  are  aspects  of  this 
basic  decision  that  apply  to  all  fields  of 
social  service.  I  believe  there  are. 

In  my  opinion  public  subsidy  of  private 
programs  has  five  serious  drawbacks: 

1.  It  creates  inequities  and  perpetuates 
gaps  in  providing  essential  services.  This 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  child  care  field.  In 
Illinois,  for  example,  there  is  no  public 
state  child  care  agency  except  a  small  one 
limited  principally  to  the  children  of  vet¬ 
erans.  The  Cook  County  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  was  forced  to  create  a 
county  agency  in  1956  to  care  for  so-called 
“left-out”  children.  This  is  not  surprising, 
since  by  its  very  nature  the  private  agency 
establishes  policies  and  rules  of  eligibility 
which  are  not  related  to  the  coverage  of 
need.  Exclusion  occurs  on  the  basis  of  race, 
religion,  psychological  or  social  problems, 
insufficient  funds,  insufficient  staff,  and  the 
like.  As  a  result,  many  children  in  Illinois 
requiring  protection  and  placement  are  un¬ 
cared  for  or  inadequately  cared  for  under 
a  system  of  public  subsidy.  Would  condi¬ 
tions  improve  if  there  were  a  responsible 
state  agency  operating  on  a  coverage  basis? 
I  believe  they  would.  At  the  very  least  such 
an  agency  would  have  to  be  more  reactive 
than  a  private  agency  to  the  pressures  of 
broad  public  opinion  and  general  public 
demand. 

2.  Public  subsidy  tends  to  disguise  the 
extent  of  need  and  protects  elected  officials 
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and  others  from  having  to  come  to  terms 
directly  with  these  needs.  Such  officials  may 
direct  critics  to  the  private  agencies  which 
are  presumably  engaged  in  meeting  the 
problem  and  even  encourage  criticism  of 
these  agencies. 

3.  A  public  subsidy  system  puts  road¬ 
blocks  in  the  way  of  the  citizen’s  responsi¬ 
ble  relationship  to  his  government.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  recent  past  one  child-placing 
agency  in  my  state  obtained  72  per  cent 
of  its  operating  funds  from  public  sources 
but  accepted  no  Negro  children.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  a  voter  who  does  not  like  this  policy 
cannot  express  his  disapproval  by  trying  to 
vote  the  board  of  directors  of  this  private 
agency  out  of  office. 

4.  A  system  of  public  subsidy  tends  to 
weaken  the  fund-raising  efforts  of  volun¬ 
tary  agency  boards  and  other  private 
groups.  At  its  worst  a  private  agency  may 
give  preference  to  clients  who  are  eligible 
for  public  support. 

5.  Finally,  this  situation  accounts,  in 
part,  I  believe,  for  our  failure  in  private 
agencies  to  develop  more  lay  and  profes¬ 
sional  leadership  to  fight  the  battle  for  im¬ 
proved  and  expanded  public  services.  Too 
many  private  agencies  have  achieved  vested 
interests  in  tax  dollars  to  the  point  where 
their  leadership  may  fear  antagonizing  leg¬ 
islative  and  governmental  groups.  The  para¬ 
dox  is  that  a  private  institution  with  high 
standards  may  receive  for  individual  pa¬ 
tients  an  amount  of  public  money  which 
fails  to  meet  the  cost  of  care.  Each  addi¬ 
tional  patient  admitted  results  in  an  in¬ 
creased  financial  burden  on  the  institution, 
which,  if  it  does  not  receive  more  money, 
is  forced  to  lower  its  standards. 

The  child  care  field  is  mentioned  only 
by  way  of  example.  The  same  questions 
may  be  raised  for  all  other  fields  including 
hospitals,  institutions  for  the  aged,  voca¬ 
tional  agencies,  and  so  forth.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  partial  or  major 
dependence  on  public  subsidy  seriously 
distorts  the  program  of  any  private  agency 
or  institution  and  interferes  with  its  vigor- 
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ous  pursuit  of  independent  ideas.  The 
seriousness  of  this  result  is  compounded 
when  we  consider  that  a  healthy  public 
agency  requires  the  criticism  of  private 
agencies  and  only  thrives  in  an  atmosphere 
where  there  is  constructive  criticism  and 
a  conflict  of  ideas. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  any  great 
attacks  on  today’s  major  social  problems, 
such  as  delinquency,  mental  illness  in  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults,  child  neglect,  economic 
and  social  deprivation,  chronic  illness,  and 
problems  of  the  neglected  aged,  will  occur 


only  through  the  assumption  of  more  pub¬ 
lic  responsibility  and  through  improved 
public  programs  administered  and  operated 
under  governmental  auspices.  The  contri¬ 
bution  of  private  agencies  to  the  under¬ 
standing  and  solution  of  these  problems 
will  be  of  great  importance  only  so  long 
as  they  maintain  their  independence.  It 
seems  essential  that  we  dispense  with  ex¬ 
pediency  and  opportunism,  and  bring  to 
bear  the  forces  of  reasoned  judgment  and 
enlightened  planning  in  order  to  solve  these 
problems. 


A  New  Approach  to  Teaching 
Handwriting  to  the  Blind 

CLAUDELL  STOCKER 


Is  handwriting  a  really  practical  com¬ 
munication  method  for  the  blind?  This 
was  a  question  brought  before  a  group  of 
communication  instructors  attending  a 
workshop  for  rehabilitation  center  person¬ 
nel  in  1961.  One  of  the  four  centers  partici¬ 
pating  reported  that  it  was  not,  as  type¬ 
writing  was  by  far  a  more  practical  means 
of  writing.  The  three  other  representatives 
expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was.  However, 
the  only  required  instruction  in  each  of 
the  centers  was  in  perfecting  the  trainee’s 
own  signature.  Further  instruction  was 
given  only  to  those  who  requested  it. 

If  these  teachers  believed  handwriting 
was  a  practical  means  of  communication 
for  the  blind,  why  then  was  it  given  a 
minor  or  ignored  role  in  their  classes? 
“Handwriting  takes  almost  one-to-one  in¬ 
struction  and  I  don’t  have  time.”  “Writing 
isn’t  too  difficult  to  teach  the  newly  blind, 
but  too  difficult  to  teach  the  long-blind.” 
“Longhand  just  isn’t  tangible  enough  to 
skillfully  develop  in  a  blind  person.” 
“There  is  no  practical  method.”  “Progress 
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is  so  slow  most  clients  are  not  motivated  to 
continue,”  the  reasons  went  on.  No  de¬ 
cisions  were  made  by  the  group  but  each 
went  home  thinking  about  this  subject,  “Is 
handwriting  really  practical  for  the  blind?” 
I  believe  it  is. 

I  believe  there  are  a  number  of  good  and 
valid  reasons  for  instructing  the  blind  to 
write  in  longhand.  Although  an  individual 
might  be  an  expert  typist,  a  machine  is  not 
always  available  for  use.  Many  people  can¬ 
not  afford  a  typewriter.  Typing  instruc¬ 
tions  are  not  available,  nor  are  they  practi¬ 
cal  for  all  people.  There  are  times  when 
handwriting  is  more  appropriate,  such  as 
when  addressing  invitations,  greeting  cards, 
etc.  There  is  also  a  therapeutic  aspect  to 
giving  handwriting  lessons  to  blind  indi¬ 
viduals.  Writing  with  a  pencil  or  a  pen 
requires  the  manipulation  of  the  smallest 
muscles  in  the  fingers  and  hands.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  memory  in  these  muscles 
can  carry  over  into  other  functions  of  the 
hand  that  call  for  minute  manipulations. 

In  the  past,  techniques  and  apparatus 
have  been  developed  for  teaching  writing 
to  persons  who  cannot  see.  My  chief  criti¬ 
cisms  of  these  methods  are  that  they  do  not 
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allow  the  fingers  and  hands  to  function  in 
an  easy,  comfortable  way;  they  cause  the 
style  of  writing  to  be  distorted;  often  the 
apparatus  used  is  cumbersome;  and  most 
important,  there  is  no  muscle  learning  to 
be  carried  over  and  used  without  the 
“guide.”  For  the  newly  blinded  person  who 
already  possesses  muscle  memory  in  writ¬ 
ing,  these  techniques  present  to  him  an  en¬ 
tirely  foreign  method  and  only  serve  to 
confuse  him.  He,  in  fact,  has  to  learn  an 
entirely  new  skill.  His  writing  becomes 
distorted  and  there  is  little  motivation  to 
continue. 

This  brings  to  mind  another  question. 
Should  the  same  method  of  instruction  be 
used  for  all  people?  I  think  not.  Writing 
for  the  recently  blind  individual  and  the 
long-blind  individual  is  quite  different.  The 
skill  of  handwriting  does  not  require  vision 
of  the  optical  receptor.  A  sighted  person 
uses  his  vision  to  keep  his  pen  on  a  straight 
line,  not  to  form  letters.  The  newly  blind 
person  who  already  has  a  good  mental 
picture  of  letters  and  whose  muscles  al¬ 
ready  know  how  to  form  them,  needs  only 
a  good  method  of  keeping  a  straight  line, 
a  way  of  getting  to  a  new  line,  and  training 
of  the  guide  finger  for  spacing  between 
words. 

For  the  long-blind  individual  there  has 
to  be  a  way  of  developing  a  clear  mental 
picture  and  a  method  of  training  the  muscles 
to  form  the  letters  from  memory,  and  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  two.  Imparting 
the  mental  picture  is  not  difficult.  Large 
letters  written  on  a  raised  line  drawing 
board,  or  on  wooden  or  wire  models  are 
generally  successful.  However,  these  have 
little  effect  in  training  for  the  actual  writ¬ 
ing  process.  Any  new  learning  has  to  be 
repeated  many  times  under  correct  guid¬ 
ance  in  order  to  be  permanent.  Since  hand¬ 
writing  is  a  non-tangible  skill  many  diffi¬ 
culties  arise  when  the  teacher  tries  to 
impart  instruction  to  an  individual  who  can¬ 
not  see  his  work.  Work  needs  to  be  con¬ 
stantly  checked  and  criticized.  Many  times 
words  cannot  describe  such  mistakes.  Even 
with  close  one-to-one  instruction  and  long, 


repetitious  exercises  I  have  yet  to  see  writ¬ 
ing  developed  to  a  high  quality  using  the 
above  method.  After  considering  the  above 
thoughts  and  criticisims  I  decided  a  new 
method  of  instruction  would  have  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  following: 

1 )  Clear  mental  picture. 

2)  A  way  of  developing  the  correct 
muscle  memory  for  writing  each  letter. 

3)  Following  the  initial  instruction  the 
exercises  must  be  able  to  be  executed  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  instructor,  with  only 
minimum  supervision. 

4)  The  method  must  be  adaptable  to 
both  the  newly  blind  and  the  long-term 
blind  person. 

5)  Tangible  equipment  must  be  inex¬ 
pensive  and  accessible  to  everyone. 

The  following  method  has  been  in  prac¬ 
tice  for  the  past  seven  months  in  the 
Kansas  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind, 
and  has  proven  to  be  successful  thus  far. 

Pieces  of  three-quarter-inch  pine  were 
cut  into  twenty-four  by  eight-inch  blocks. 
Starting  at  one-half  inch  from  the  top  of 
the  short  end,  three  guide  lines,  two  and 
one-half  inches  apart,  were  made.  These 
guidelines  were  made  into  shallow,  narrow 
grooves  with  a  wood  tool  to  become  sensi¬ 
tive  to  touch.  Between  the  first  two  guide¬ 
lines  a  capital  letter  is  traced.  Between  the 
next  two  guidelines  the  parallel  lower  case 
letter  is  traced.  These  letters  are  then  out¬ 
lined  with  an  electric  engraving  tool  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide  and  one-six¬ 
teenth  of  an  inch  deep.  The  blocks  (one 
for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet)  are  then 
sanded  and  finished.  The  contact  point  for 
each  letter  is  identified  with  the  head  of  a 
straight  pin  pressed  flush  into  the  wood. 
Each  block  is  identified  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  braille  symbol  in  the  upper  right 
corner. 

Using  the  forefinger  of  the  writing  hand 
one  is  able  to  trace  the  letter.  With  brief 
instruction  the  student  is  able  to  continue 
independently  until  a  good  mental  picture 
is  formed.  The  forefinger  of  the  other 
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hand  is  used  also  as  it  will  eventually  be 
used  as  a  guide-finger  in  spacing.  Only  the 
forefingers  are  used  as  it  is  these  fingers 
that  guide  an  instrument  in  actual  writing. 
The  recessed  guidelines  help  establish  the 
position  of  the  letter  on  the  line. 

After  a  mental  picture  is  formed  and  the 
individual  is  able  to  trace  out  the  letter 
with  his  forefinger  on  a  flat  surface,  the 
next  step  is  taken.  Using  a  wooden  stylus 
that  fits  into  the  impression  of  the  letter, 
the  actual  writing  position  is  taken  up. 
Using  the  auxiliary  forefinger  to  establish 
>  the  contact  point  one  places  the  stylus  into 
j  the  groove  and  traces  the  letter.  The  aux¬ 
iliary  finger  is  then  used  to  trace  along  with 
the  wooden  pencil  to  reinforce  the  learn¬ 
ing.  The  student  continues  to  practice  this 
exercise  for  ten-minute  periods,  with  a 
short  rest  period  in  between. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  actual 
letter  writing  can  be  attempted,  with  suc¬ 
cess,  after  about  one  hour  of  the  above 
exercises;  however,  one  must  allow  for 
individual  difference.  These  exercises  con¬ 
dition  the  muscles  to  the  contour  of  each 
letter.  Here,  kinesthetic  memory  is  used  as 
in  learning  to  type,  or  in  driving  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  I  have  found  that  raised  line  paper 
is  more  successful  in  one’s  first  attempt  at 
writing  on  paper.  I  never  cease  to  be 
amazed  at  the  ease  with  which  a  student 
is  able  to  transfer  what  he  has  learned  on 
the  block  to  the  paper.  There  have  been 
no  problems  in  reducing  the  size  of  the 
letter  from  the  impression  to  the  paper. 
I  think  the  grooved  guidelines  on  the  block 
and  the  raised  lines  on  the  paper  con¬ 
tribute  to  this.  Also  I  have  noticed  the 
student  does  not  attempt  to  write  in  an  up 
and  down  or  square  motion  when  using 
the  raised  line  paper  as  in  the  cases  of 
people  who  have  not  had  practice  on  the 
blocks. 


At  the  beginning  of  each  period,  the 
student  spends  a  short  time  on  the  block 
before  practicing  on  paper. 

Another  problem  facing  the  teacher  has 
been  in  trying  to  show  the  individual  how 
to  join  letters  to  form  words.  Again  I  used 
the  electric  engraving  tool  and  traced 
words.  The  student,  by  this  time,  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  technique  and  has  no  prob¬ 
lems  creating  a  mental  picture  and  can 
proceed  with  exercises  using  the  wooden 
stylus.  Transference  to  paper  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  every  case.  After  the  student 
has  learned  to  form  letters  and  connect 
them  into  words  within  the  barriers  of  the 
guideline  he  is  introduced  to  a  simpler 
form  of  guideline.  Each  side  of  a  nine  by 
twelve-and-a-half-inch  clip  board  is  meas¬ 
ured  in  one-half-inch  spaces.  These  spaces 
are  then  grooved  to  about  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch  in  depth.  Plain  writing  paper  is 
clipped  to  the  board  and  a  heavy  rubber 
band  is  stretched  around  the  board  and 
secured  in  the  first  groove  of  each  side.  As 
each  writing  line  is  completed  the  rubber 
band  is  moved  down  one  groove  on  each 
side  to  form  a  new  guideline.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  rubber  band  over  the  static 
raised  line  is  that  the  elasticity  of  the  band 
allows  the  pen  to  drop  below  the  line  to 
form  loops  of  the  written  letters.  In  using 
this  guide  letters  are  not  distorted. 

Newly  blind  persons  seem  to  prefer  the 
clip  board  over  other  guides  as  it  allows 
natural  movement  of  the  hand  similar  to 
that  used  when  writing  with  the  aid  of 
vision.  The  board  has  other  advantages, 
such  as  economy  (cost  is  about  fifty-nine 
cents  at  a  variety  store),  and  easy  con¬ 
struction. 

Seven  months  is  not  a  lengthy  period 
to  prove  this  method.  However,  I  feel  the 
success  we  have  had  for  that  period  in  the 
Kansas  Center  warrants  its  continued  use. 
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Leisure  Activities  of  Blind  Adults 


ERIC  JOSEPHSON 


One  of  the  persistent  myths  about  our 
society  is  that  we  have  leisure  in  such 
abundance  that  we  scarcely  know  how  to 
use  it.  According  to  this  view,  Americans 
today  enjoy  a  freedom  from  work  and 
responsibility  hitherto  unknown  on  earth. 
Our  work  week  has  dropped  (from  seventy 
hours  in  1860  to  thirty-seven  hours  a  cen¬ 
tury  later);  our  houses  boast  countless  la¬ 
bor-saving  devices;  more  and  more  pas¬ 
senger  cars  appear  on  the  road;  we  spend 
hours  watching  television;  and  we  spend 
enormous  amounts  of  money  on  recreation. 
No  doubt  about  it,  we  are  one  of  the  most 
affluent  of  all  nations;  and  our  affluence 
certainly  affects  our  leisure.  But  even  as¬ 
suming  that  this  picture  is  accurate,  what 
does  it  mean  for  blind  people? 

Before  trying  to  answer  this  question, 
let  us  subject  that  rosy  picture  of  a  leisure- 
society  to  closer  scrutiny.  In  so  doing,  we 
find  that  for  many  people  in  our  society 
leisure  is  still  only  a  dream.  The  fact  is 
that  we  have  an  extremely  uneven  distri¬ 
bution  of  leisure. 

A  second  point  that  needs  to  be  made 
is  that  leisure  is  not  necessarily  “free”  time. 
With  a  shorter  workweek,  growing  num¬ 
bers  of  men  and  women  for  various  reasons 
have  taken  on  second  jobs.  According  to 
a  study  made  some  five  years  ago,  over  5 
per  cent  of  our  working  population  had 
more  than  one  job.  Furthermore,  dual 
job-holding  or  moonlighting  is  by  no  means 
concentrated  exclusively  at  the  lowest  in¬ 
come  levels,  but  is  widespread  among  all 
wage  earners,  including  professional  and 
technical  workers. 
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Dual  job-holding  is  only  one  way  in 
which  so-called  leisure  time  is'  consumed. 
As  cities  become  more  congested  and 
more  of  us  move  into  suburbs,  we  spend 
more  of  our  waking  hours  traveling  to  and 
from  work.  After  work  our,  time  is  taken 
up  with  household  chores,  study,  and  other 
personal  obligations.  These  all  combine  to 
reduce  our  leisure. 

Another  important  feature  of  leisure  to¬ 
day  is  its  separation  from  work.  As  C. 
Wright  Mills  observed,  a  “big  split”  has 
taken  place.  Instead  of  being  closely  in¬ 
tegrated  with  work,  as  in  the  past,  the 
pursuit  of  leisure  has  become  a  desperate 
escape  from  work  which  is  increasingly 
meaningless.  But  for  many  of  us  leisure 
has  also  become  meaningless,  a  packaged 
mass  activity,  its  values  provided  chiefly 
by  the  entertainment  industry.  And  al¬ 
though  men  are  trained  for  work,  they  are 
not  trained  to  use  leisure  creatively.  If  some 
achieve  freedom  for  an  hour  or  a  day, 
many  of  them,  Robert  Maclver  points  out, 
find  only  a  “great  emptiness.”  Escaping 
from  work,  they  try  to  escape  from  them¬ 
selves. 

If  this  is  true,  then  who  does  have  leisure, 
and  how  is  it  used?  Many  people  who  are 
marginal  to  the  economy  have  an  en¬ 
forced  leisure,  which  they  would  gladly 
relinquish  for  work  if  they  could.  Among 
these  marginal  people  are  the  aged,  who, 
with  earlier  retirement  and  increased  lon¬ 
gevity  form  a  unique  and  growing  leisure 
class.  A  recent  study  by  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  shows  that  among  Ameri¬ 
cans  fifteen  years  of  age  and  over,  watch¬ 
ing  television,  visiting  with  friends  or  rela¬ 
tives,  working  around  the  yard  or  garden, 
reading  magazines,  reading  books,  going 
pleasure  driving,  listening  to  records,  going 
to  meetings,  and  pursuing  hobbies — in  that 
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order — are  the  major  ways  in  which  leisure 
time  is  spent.  But  as  one  would  expect,  with 
increasing  age  men  and  women  tend  to 
give  up  the  more  active  leisure  pursuits — 
especially  going  to  the  movies,  driving  for 
pleasure,  going  to  dances,  and  participating 
in  sports  or  attending  sports  events. 

This  process  of  slowing  down  is  hardly 
surprising  if  we  remember  that  in  old  age 
people  are  most  likely  to  experience  chronic 
ailments  or  impairments.  A  recent  study 
by  the  U.  S.  National  Health  Survey  re¬ 
ported  that  77  per  cent  of  those  sixty-five 
years  and  over  had  one  or  more  chronic 
conditions;  the  corresponding  proportion 
among  persons  seventy-five  years  and  over 
was  83  per  cent.  Furthermore,  about  half 
of  these  aged  people  suffered  some  limita¬ 
tion  of  their  activities,  such  as  housework 
and  employment.  There  is  a  similar  rela¬ 
tionship  between  age  and  mobility.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  same  National  Health 
Survey,  18  per  cent  of  those  sixty-five  years 
of  age  and  over  suffer  some  limitation  of 
mobility — which  may  range  from  confine¬ 
ment  to  the  house  at  one  extreme  to  limited 
mobility  or  need  of  help  in  getting  about 
outdoors.  These  limitations  on  activity  and 
mobility,  along  with  declining  faculties,  af¬ 
fect  leisure  patterns  among  the  aged.  Older 
people  do  indeed  have  more  leisure  than 
younger,  working  generations;  but  their 
freedom  is  not  as  great  as  many  believe. 
A  recent  study  tells  us  that  women  over 
fifty  have  about  six  hours  of  leisure  a  day; 
but  this  is  only  one-and-a-half  hours  more 
than  that  enjoyed  by  women  under  fifty. 
And  the  aging  process  itself  hinders  the 
full  use  and  enjoyment  of  leisure. 

I  mention  the  aged  because  age  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  significant  characteristic  of 
blind  persons  today.  Let  us  consider  now, 
how  some  of  the  demographic  and  social 
characteristics  of  blindness  affect  the  leisure 
interests  and  activities  of  blind  adults.  Re¬ 
liable  data  about  blindness  are  hard  to 
come  by.  The  little  that  we  do  know  about 
the  number  and  characteristics  of  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States  is  based  largely 
on  reports  from  the  few  states  that  collect 


fairly  reliable  statistics  and  on  sample  sur¬ 
veys  conducted  by  the  federal  government 
or  by  private  agencies  such  as  ours. 

The  numbers  of  legally  blind  are  grow¬ 
ing.  If  our  estimates  are  accurate,  they 
have  increased  by  approximately  67  per 
cent  since  1940,  while  the  total  population 
of  the  United  States  has  risen  by  only  36 
per  cent  during  this  period.  Accounting 
for  this  trend  is  the  fact  that  blindness  is 
increasingly  associated  with  the  diseases 
of  old  age.  Thus,  two  states  that  collect 
fairly  trustworthy  data  on  blindness — North 
Carolina  and  Massachusetts — report  that 
in  1960  nearly  half  of  all  their  blind  resi¬ 
dents  were  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over. 
Furthermore,  new  cases  of  blindness — of 
which  the  three  major  causes  are  cataracts, 
glaucoma  and  diabetes — are  far  more  likely 
to  occur  among  older  than  among  younger 
age  groups. 

In  short,  blind  people  are  likely  to  be 
old  and  old  people  are  more  likely  to  ex¬ 
perience  blindness.  With  increasing  lon¬ 
gevity,  our  blind  population  is  likely  to 
increase  further  unless  we  succeed  in  check¬ 
ing  the  diseases  of  old  age  which  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  blindness. 

In  a  survey  which  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  made  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  legally  blind  adults  twenty  years 
and  over  in  four  states  (Massachusetts, 
North  Carolina,  Minnesota,  and  Oregon), 
drawn  at  random  from  state  registers, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  them  reported  that 
they  had  some  other  chronic  condition  or 
ailment.  Of  course,  these  conditions  are 
not  all  equally  disabling,  but  in  varying 
degree  they  impose  further  limitations  on 
the  activity  and  mobility  of  the  blind  in¬ 
dividual. 

Another  significant  characteristic  of  blind 
people  is  that  they  are  less  well  educated 
than  the  general  population.  In  our  four- 
state  survey,  the  proportion  of  blind  adults 
with  at  least  some  college  training  approxi¬ 
mately  matched  the  proportion  of  college- 
trained  people  in  the  general  population. 
But  at  the  high  school  level  we  find  a  real 
disparity.  Whereas  in  1959  two-thirds  of 
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all  Americans  eighteen  and  over  had  at 
least  some  high  school  education,  the  cor¬ 
responding  figure  in  our  blind  sample  was 
less  than  one-half.  This  too  may  be  a 
function  of  their  greater  age,  since  as 
measured  by  years  of  schooling  older  age 
groups  generally  have  less  formal  schooling 
than  the  younger  ones.  This  educational 
lag  inevitably  narrows  or  restricts  the  rec¬ 
reational  interests  of  blind  adults. 

Blind  persons  are  also  less  likely  to  be 
working  than  their  sighted  neighbors.  This, 
of  course,  is  largely  but  by  no  means  en¬ 
tirely  due  to  their  age.  While  more  than 
half  of  the  total  civilian  non-institutional 
population  of  the  U.  S.  are  employed,  we 
estimate  on  the  basis  of  our  four-state 
sample  survey  that  less  than  a  quarter  of 
blind  adults  are  presently  employed.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  blind  persons 
report  far  lower  incomes  than  the  general 
population.  While  little  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  all  American  families  have  an 
annual  income  of  less  than  $2000,  over 
half  the  blind  respondents  in  our  four-state 
survey  were  below  that  level.  Large  num¬ 
bers  of  blind  people  are  literally  wards  of 
the  state:  approximately  half  of  them  are 
receiving  direct  financial  help  under  the 
federal-state  program  of  aid  to  the  blind 
and  old  age  assistance.  The  average 
monthly  payment  to  blind  recipients  of 
public  assistance  is  low,  however,  being 
less  than  $70  in  1960.  Low  incomes  further 
restrict  the  opportunities  of  blind  adults 
to  utilize  the  cultural  resources  of  their 
communities. 

Old,  idle,  poor,  dependent — such  is  the 
fate  of  many  blind  citizens  of  our  affluent 
society.  What  this  means  to  the  individuals 
concerned  is  often  a  terrible  isolation,  be¬ 
ing  cut  off  from  the  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  life  of  the  community.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  wide  and  complex  network  of 
social  agencies  (public  and  private)  which 
seeks  to  provide  blind  persons  with  the 
help  and  services  they  need.  But  even  this 
organizational  apparatus  is  unable  to  reach 
all  the  blind  people  who  need  help.  In  any 
community  a  significant  minority  of  the 


blind  population  remain  hidden  or  unknown 
to  the  agencies  operating  in  the  area  and 
completely  untouched  by  the  many  reha¬ 
bilitation,  educational,  vocational,  and  rec¬ 
reational  programs  in  effect.  In  our  survey 
17  per  cent  of  the  respondents — all  of 
them  registered  by  their  states — had  never 
received  any  services  from  private  or  pub¬ 
lic  agencies  other  than  financial  assistance. 

The  social  isolation  of  the  blind  is  due 
in  considerable  part  to  the  very  severe 
restrictions  on  mobility  which  they  face. 
Here,  it  may  be  helpful  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  limitations  on  activity  and  limita¬ 
tions  on  mobility.  While  closely  related, 
the  two  limitations  are  different  in  nature 
and  in  impact.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Na¬ 
tional  Health  Survey  of  Impairments 
(1957-59),  persons  defined  as  “visually  im¬ 
paired”  (most  of  them  not  legally  blind) 
were  far  more  likely  to  experience  some 
limitation  of  activity  rather  than  of  mo¬ 
bility.  Among  those  forty-five  years  and 
over,  nearly  40  per  cent  faced  some  limi¬ 
tation  of  activity  (18  per  cent  suffering 
major  limitation)  while  less  than  25  per 
cent  faced  some  restriction  of  mobility  (5 
per  cent  with  a  major  restriction).  In  other 
words,  while  the  problem  of  getting  about 
is  serious,  it  is  less  important  than  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  do  things.  Even  so,  80  per  cent 
of  the  respondents  in  our  four-state  survey 
said  that  they  did  some  kind  of  housework; 
and  in  view  of  their  relative  age,  we  may 
assume  that  household  chores  take  them 
longer  to  accomplish — thus  further  reduc¬ 
ing  their  “free  time.” 

For  persons  with  more  serious  visual  im¬ 
pairment — the  legally  blind — restrictions  on 
mobility  constitute  the  most  important 
problem.  Just  how  important  is  suggested 
by  the  results  of  our  survey.  Asked  by  our 
interviewers,  “What  would  you  say  is  the 
most  important  problem  faced  by  a  blind 
person?”,  nearly  half  of  our  respondents 
mentioned  getting  around,  traveling,  or 
falling  down.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  travel 
was  mentioned  nearly  twice  as  often  as  the 
next  most  important  problem — dependence. 
Furthermore,  when  asked  to  name  the  ac- 
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tivities  they  would  like  to  engage  in  more 
often,  most  people  in  our  sample  men¬ 
tioned  things  that  involve  mobility  such  as 
outdoor  work  and  activities,  traveling,  and 
visiting  friends.  Why  this  is  so  is  easy 
enough  to  explain:  most  blind  people  can¬ 
not  travel  unaided.  Although  a  third  of 
them  do  travel  unaided  (according  to  two 
recent  surveys),  the  great  majority  need 
some  kind  of  help. 

Leisure  interests  and  behavior  of  the 
adult  blind,  then,  are  governed  by  these 
limitations,  particularly  by  mobility  limi¬ 
tations.  In  a  highly  mobile  society  like  ours, 
travel  restrictions  represent  major  hin¬ 
drances  to  achieving  a  richer,  fuller  life. 
For  example,  in  our  survey  we  gave  re¬ 
spondents  a  choice  and  asked  them  which 
one  of  four  things  they  would  rather  do — 
watch  TV,  listen  to  the  radio,  read  or  listen 
to  a  book,  or  visit  with  friends.  Nearly  half 
of  them  said  they  would  rather  visit  friends 
• — considerably  more  than  mentioned  any 
of  the  other  activities.  We  found  that  60 
per  cent  of  them  actually  do  get  together 
with  friends  at  least  once  a  week — a  sur¬ 
prisingly  high  proportion.  Nevertheless, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  those  whose  blindness 
began  after  age  thirteen  told  us  that  they 
visit  friends  less  now  than  before  their 
trouble  with  seeing  began. 

What  about  their  organizational  life? 
Americans  are  supposed  to  be  a  nation  of 
joiners;  although  recent  studies  have  shown 
this  to  be  far  less  true  than  many  people 
believe.  In  our  four-state  survey  some  44 
per  cent  of  the  respondents  said  that  they 
belong  to  clubs  or  organizations — a  figure 
somewhat  higher  than  that  reported  for 
the  general  population.  However,  roughly 
half  of  those  people  were  in  organizations 
for  the  blind;  and  if  we  eliminate  those, 
the  proportion  of  club-and-organization 
members  is  correspondingly  reduced.  As 
we  would  expect,  participation  in  club  life 
varies  with  age,  the  age  at  which  loss  of 
sight  occurred,  education,  and  employment. 
We  found  that  those  most  likely  to  engage 
in  club  life  are  the  younger  people,  those 
who  lost  their  sight  early  in  life,  persons 


with  higher  education,  and  the  employed. 

To  get  a  more  refined  picture  of  the 
social  life  of  blind  adults,  we  devised  an 
index  combining  visiting  with  friends  and 
participation  in  clubs  or  organizations.  This 
composite  shows  a  measure  of  active  par¬ 
ticipation  at  one  extreme  and  social  isola¬ 
tion  at  the  other.  We  found  that  one-fifth 
of  our  respondents  were  quite  active,  visit¬ 
ing  with  friends  at  least  once  a  week  and 
attending  meetings  at  least  once  in  a  while. 
At  the  other  extreme,  about  one-fourth  of 
our  sample  were  socially  isolated:  they 
visited  with  friends  no  more  than  two  or 
three  times  a  month  and  participated  in 
no  organizational  life  whatever.  It  is  this 
group  which  is  most  deprived  of  social 
intercourse  and  which  most  needs  help. 
Many  blind  people  lead  lonely  lives:  in 
our  survey  more  than  a  third  had  no  rela¬ 
tives  living  in  their  communities.  And  al¬ 
though  a  third  of  them  said  they  preferred 
to  do  things  alone,  this  may  be  an  en¬ 
forced  attitude  because  they  are  alone 
much  of  the  time. 

For  an  additional  measure  of  our  re¬ 
spondents’  social  life,  we  constructed  a 
weighted  index  of  activities — including  em¬ 
ployment,  length  of  work  week,  shopping, 
visiting  friends,  membership  in  clubs  or 
organizations,  and  attending  church.  We 
found  that  while  more  than  a  fifth  of  them 
scored  high  in  these  activities,  an  equal 
proportion  scored  very  low.  A  similar  dis¬ 
tribution  was  found  when  we  measured 
non-social  or  more  sedentary  activities — 
including  listening  to  the  radio,  watching 
TV,  reading  books,  going  to  the  movies, 
and  hobbies.  No  matter  how  we  measured 
“activity”  we  found  that  between  15  and 
25  per  cent  of  the  blind  adults  in  our 
sample  were  extremely  inactive.  And  as 
you  would  expect,  we  found  that  activity 
varied  with  the  amount  of  vision,  educa¬ 
tion,  income,  physical  condition,  travel 
training,  and  most  notably  with  age. 

Evidence  from  our  survey  shows  that 
blind  adults  are  culturally  as  well  as  so¬ 
cially  isolated.  Within  the  twelve  months 
prior  to  our  interviews,  only  16  per  cent 
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of  our  respondents  had  gone  out  to  any 
concerts,  only  18  per  cent  had  gone  out 
to  the  movies,  while  23  per  cent  had  gone 
to  hear  speeches,  talks,  or  lectures.  Little 
more  than  half  had  attended  church  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  month.  Fewer  than  half 
reported  hobbies  of  any  kind.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  discovered  that  the  proportion  of 
our  respondents  voting  in  the  1960  presi¬ 
dential  election — 58  per  cent — was  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  as  in  the  general  popula¬ 
tion — 60  per  cent.  Perhaps  the  most  sur¬ 
prising  thing  that  emerges  from  our  data 
is  not  the  relative  isolation  of  the  blind  but 
the  extent  to  which  they  do  participate  in 
social  and  community  activities.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  obstacles,  this  is  no  mean  feat. 
Nevertheless,  their  isolation  from  the  com¬ 
munity  is  one  of  the  most  serious  chal¬ 
lenges  which  we  face. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  isolation 
is  the  heavy  reliance  of  blind  adults  on 
indirect  means  of  communication,  espe¬ 
cially  the  spoken  or  printed  word.  Our 
survey  showed  that  nine  out  of  ten  listen 
to  the  radio  and  a  quarter  of  them  counted 
four  hours  or  more  daily  of  listening  time. 
Favorite  radio  programs  are  news,  music, 
and  religious  programs.  As  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  television  is  less  important  in  their 
lives.  Nevertheless,  three-quarters  of  our 
respondents  said  that  they  watch  television; 
and  10  per  cent  of  them  watch  it  four  or 
more  hours  a  day.  Their  favorite  TV  pro¬ 
grams  are  news,  variety  and  music,  and 
mystery  or  adventure  shows.  Clearly  the 
broadcast  media  play  a  very  important  part 
in  the  daily  lives  of  most  blind  people. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  their  read¬ 
ing,  which  I  shall  now  discuss  at  greater 
length.  Although  great  efforts  have  been 
devoted  to  providing  blind  people  with 
books,  many  of  them  still  do  not  read  any¬ 
thing.  In  our  four-state  survey  we  inquired 
about  reading  interests  and  problems;  and 
surprisingly  enough,  found  that  while  large 
numbers — at  least  one  half — of  all  blind 
adults  have  had  no  exposure  to  books  or 
other  publications,  the  blind  people  who  do 
read  are  more  likely  to  read  books  than 


their  sighted  contemporaries.  But  then 
Americans  in  general  are  little  known  for 
their  devotion  to  literature. 

Actually,  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the 
reading  behavior  of  blind  and  sighted 
people.  Modes  of  reading  differ  radically, 
as  does  the  distribution  of  reading  matter. 
While  sighted  persons  can  obtain  a  huge 
number  of  books  from  shops  and  libraries 
in  their  communities,  blind  readers  depend 
almost  exclusively  on  a  regional  library 
system  which  can  proluce  only  a  small 
sampling  of  the  titles  in  ordinary  print 
and  must  distribute  them  by  mail.  Further¬ 
more,  there  has  been  no  study  of  general 
reading  behavior  in  the  United  States  for 
more  than  a  dozen  years.  Past  studies, 
however,  suggested  that  not  much  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  sighted  population 
read  books,  as  compared  with  approxi¬ 
mately  half  of  the  blind  populaton  (al¬ 
though  some  states  have  more  readers  than 
others.) 

Comparing  actual  readers  in  the  two 
populations,  we  found  not  only  that  blind 
people  are  more  likely  to  read  than  sighted 
persons,  but  that  they  are  also  more  likely 
to  be  heavy  readers.  In  the  last  national 
survey  of  sighted  readers,  only  8  per  cent 
were  identified  as  “heavy”  readers  (i.e. 
had  read  more  than  four  books  during  the 
previous  month).  But  in  our  sample  of 
blind  adults  the  proportion  of  heavy  read¬ 
ers  was  twice  as  large — 17  per  cent.  This 
is  all  the  more  surprising  when  one  realizes 
that  our  survey  was  limited  to  blind  persons 
twenty  years  and  older;  and  we  know  that 
reading  declines  with  increasing  age. 

If  these  figures  seem  surprising,  it  must 
be  noted  that  we  defined  reading  among 
the  blind  to  include  not  only  braille  and 
records,  but  ordinary  print  (in  our  sample 
14  per  cent  had  reading  vision),  and  re¬ 
liance  on  sighted  readers  as  well.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  this  latter  group  gave  us  a  higher 
proportion  of  readers  than  we  would  have 
obtained  if  we  had  limited  ourselves  to 
braille  and  records  alone.  Indeed,  when  we 
asked  about  their  primary  mode  of  reading, 
we  found  that  while  more  than  half  of  our 
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readers  used  records,  the  next  largest  group 
(over  one-quarter)  read  with  the  help  of 
sighted  readers.  More  striking  still,  the 
proportion  who  read  ordinary  ink  print  (9 
per  cent),  was  larger  than  the  number  who 
read  braille  (8  per  cent).  Of  course,  many 
blind  readers  use  more  than  one  technique 
of  reading.  On  the  basis  of  a  recent  survey 
the  Library  of  Congress  reports  that  16 
per  cent  of  its  readers  use  both  records  and 
braille. 

What  do  these  figures  mean?  First  of 
all,  they  reflect  the  technological  revolution 
in  reading  which  was  brought  about  by  the 
development  of  the  long-playing  record. 
More  blind  readers  depend  on  records 
than  all  other  modes  of  reading  combined. 
Throughout  the  country  some  65,000  blind 
persons  receive  talking  book  records  from 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  our  system  of 
regional  libraries  for  the  blind.  At  the 
same  time  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
drop  during  the  past  twenty  years  in  the 
number  of  braille  readers,  and  braille  is 
relatively  insignificant  as  a  reading  device, 
at  least  among  blind  adults.  The  trend  is 
most  definitely  toward  the  use  of  recorded 
materials,  including  tapes. 

On  the  whole  most  blind  readers  are 
satisfied  with  the  services  being  provided 
them,  with  the  selection  of  books  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  with  the  work 
being  done  by  their  regional  libraries.  In¬ 
cidentally,  their  favorite  books  are  the 
Bible  (the  favorite  of  one-fifth  of  our 
readers),  biography,  historical  fiction,  gen¬ 
eral  fiction,  and  other  religious  books. 

Only  3  per  cent  of  the  book  readers  in 
our  survey  expressed  general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  library  services  available  to  them; 
and  relatively  few  said  that  they  had  had 
any  difficulty  receiving  or  returning  books 
or  records  through  the  mail — only  about 
13  per  cent.  They  expressed  complaints 
about  the  condition  of  the  braille  books 
they  receive — some  dog-eared,  some  torn, 
some  battered — or  about  the  problem  of 
carrying  containers  around  and  mailing  and 
receiving  them.  They  are  more  likely, 
however,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  small, 


vocal  and  more  sophisticated  minority,  to 
complain  about  the  lack  of  certain  types  of 
books  in  which  they  are  interested.  But 
considering  the  necessity  to  select  just  a 
few  titles  from  the  many  thousands  availa¬ 
ble  in  ordinary  print,  it  would  be  surpris¬ 
ing  if  this  were  not  the  case. 

Of  course,  books  are  not  the  only  read¬ 
ing  materials  which  reach  blind  persons. 
In  our  sample  survey  half  of  our  respond¬ 
ents  reported  that  they  were  having  news¬ 
papers  read  to  them  (although  only  one- 
fifth  of  them  do  so  on  a  regular  basis). 
Furthermore,  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
them  were  receiving  magazines  in  braille, 
on  records,  or  in  ordinary  print;  and  more 
than  a  fifth  were  having  magazines  read 
to  them.  In  most  cases — three-quarters  to 
be  exact — family  members  perform  this 
vital  service.  Other  volunteer  readers  assist 
only  about  2  per  cent. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in  pro¬ 
viding  blind  persons  with  reading  materials 
and  services;  but  it  is  still  just  a  beginning 
and  there  is  scarcely  room  for  complacency. 
Our  interviewers  asked  adult  blind  readers 
whether  they  were  reading  as  many  books 
as  they  would  like  to.  Little  more  than  half 
replied  affirmatively.  Then,  too,  it  is  clear 
that  for  many  of  those  who  became  blind 
in  adult  life  and  presumably  had  read 
ordinary  print  prior  to  their  loss  of  sight, 
blindness  leads  to  a  decline  in  reading.  In 
our  survey  more  than  half  of  those  whose 
blindness  began  after  age  thirty  reported 
that  they  were  now  reading  less  than  be¬ 
fore  their  trouble  with  seeing  began.  There 
is  still  much  to  be  done  to  satisfy  those 
who  are  presently  reading  books. 

More  important,  what  about  the  many 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States  who 
read  nothing?  The  government  program  of 
talking  books  and  braille  books  reaches 
approximately  one  out  of  seven  legally  blind 
persons  in  the  country.  Our  own  survey 
suggests  that  if  other  modes  of  reading  are 
added,  (especially  the  help  of  sighted  read¬ 
ers)  the  proportion  is  somewhat  larger. 
But  even  so,  large  numbers  of  blind  persons 
have  never  had  any  reading  experiences,  at 
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least  since  they  became  blind.  In  every 
sense  of  the  word  this  is  an  untapped  field 
for  the  development  and  distribution  of 
reading  materials. 

At  this  point  it  needs  to  be  stressed  that 
the  most  extraordinary  reading  machines 
to  be  developed  in  the  future,  and  even  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  titles  pro¬ 
duced  will  not  guarantee  that  blind  non¬ 
readers  can  be  “converted”  into  active  read¬ 
ers.  First,  they  must  be  informed  about  the 
devices  and  services  available  to  them.  In 
our  survey  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  non¬ 
readers  had  never  heard  about  the  talking 
book  program  administered  by  the  Library 
of  Congress,  although  this  program  is  thirty 
years  old.  Second,  they  must  be  motivated 
to  read.  Again,  in  our  survey  40  per  cent 
of  the  non-readers  said  they  felt  no  need 
for  any  of  the  book  services  available  to 
them,  and  could  not  think  of  anything 
that  would  make  them  want  to  read.  It 
would  be  naive  to  expect  that  all  blind 
persons  can  become  readers;  but  even  if 
only  a  few  can  be  helped,  the  effort  will  be 
worthwhile.  But  if  they  are  to  be  helped, 
great  efforts  in  education  will  be  needed. 
Without  such  education  people  will  not 
read,  however  easy  it  is  made  for  them. 
These  are  just  some  of  the  obstacles  to 
overcome.  Considerable  effort  will  have  to 
be  made  to  educate  and  prepare  blind 
persons  for  the  many  future  revolutions  in 
reading  devices  and  methods. 

Such  then  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
blind  adults  spend  their  leisure  time  and 
some  of  the  problems  they  face.  When  we 
have  completed  analysis  of  our  findings 
we  hope  later  this  year  to  issue  a  far  more 
comprehensive  report  on  leisure  interests 
and  needs.  If  I  have  stressed  reading  be¬ 
havior,  it  is  because  of  the  actual  and  po¬ 
tential  role  which  reading  occupies  in  the 
lives  of  blind  adults. 

I  should  like  to  observe,  however,  that 
while  blind  people  are  hard  put  to  occupy 
their  time  creatively  or  meaningfully,  this 
is  not  their  major  concern.  Except  for 
reading  books  and  listening  to  radio  or 
television,  most  so-called  leisure  activities 


require  a  certain  amount  of  physical  mo¬ 
bility.  But  as  we  saw,  the  problem  of  mo¬ 
bility  is  precisely  what  most  troubles  blind 
adults.  Nor  is  this  the  only  obstacle  they 
face.  Lacking  financial  security,  many  blind 
adults  are  further  restricted  in  their  rec¬ 
reational  activities.  Thus,  when  we  asked 
respondents  in  our  survey  what  kinds  of 
help  or  services  they  would  like  to  get, 
they  most  often  mentioned  financial  assist¬ 
ance,  medical  aid  and  help  with  household 
chores.  In  other  words,  the  most  important 
problems  faced  by  blind  adults  have  to  do 
with  mobility  and  financial  security.  With¬ 
out  progress  in  these  two  crucial  areas 
there  can  be  little  progress  in  helping  blind 
persons  to  achieve  greater  participation  in 
community  life  and  to  fill  the  many  soli¬ 
tary,  idle  hours  which  are  their  fate  in  their 
declining  years.  While  blind  adults  face 
unique  problems,  they  share  with  a  rapidly 
increasing  population  of  old  people  the 
challenge  of  making  those  years  enjoyable 
and  rewarding.  One  of  the  most  important 
tasks  we  face  is  to  help  achieve  this  goal. 

Folding  Canes 
for  the  Blind 

Light,  strong,  well  balanced, 
four-section  folding  canes  of 
one-half  inch  aluminum  tubing 
on  a  tough  rawhide  strand,  now 
available  in  lengths  from  thirty- 
four  inches  to  forty-eight  inches 
— all  white,  or  white  with  red 
tip. 


$3.00  each  postpaid 

— single  orders  gladly  accepted. 
PROMPT  SHIPMENTS. 


GULCH 

CANE  COMPANY 

23  Cedarhurst,  Detroit  3,  Michigan 
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Editorially  Speaking 


THE  ACADEMY  AWARDS 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
enthusiastically  seconds  the  choice  of 
Anne  Bancroft  and  Patty  Duke  as  best 
actress  of  the  year  and  best  supporting 
actress  of  the  year,  respectively,  for  their 
performances  in  The  Miracle  Worker.  In 
hereby  presenting  its  own  “Oscar,”  the 
Foundation  recognizes  The  Miracle  Worker 
as  one  of  the  finest  vehicles  ever  produced 
in  any  form  for  presenting  to  the  public 
the  potential  of  handicapped  children, 
and  this  is  especially  due  to  the  excellent 
performances  of  Miss  Bancroft  and  Miss 
Duke. 

The  Foundation,  the  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  Vacation  Camp  for  the 
Blind  all  helped  orient  these  two  accom¬ 
plished  actresses  and  consequently  take 
particular  pride  in  the  distinguished 
awards. 

MORE  HOMES  FOR  THE  BLIND? 

It  is  not  a  little  disturbing  to  note  in¬ 
stances  of  continued  and  persistent  agita¬ 
tion,  in  several  parts  of  the  country  in  this 
enlightened  year  of  1963,  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  homes  exclusively  for  groups 
of  blind  people.  Disturbing,  because  so 
much  that  is  really  needed  and  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  welfare  of  blind  persons  is 
compromised  when  determined  do-good- 
ism  persists  in  efforts  to  obtain  funds 
totalling  millions,  for  shelters  for  blind 
people  merely  because  they  are  blind. 

In  probably  no  instance  is  the  desire  to 
promote  such  a  project  engendered  by  any 
motive  except  the  commendable  urge  to  be 
helpful  to  one’s  fellow  man.  But  misguided 
kindness,  generosity,  or  pity,  does  not  re¬ 
sult  in  performance  of  a  service. 

The  considerations  that  must  be  weighed 
in  studying  the  advisability  of  a  segre¬ 
gated  home  for  blind  people  must  cer¬ 
tainly  include  those  that  bear  on  the  ideal 


of  integrating  blind  people  in  society.  It 
would  probably  be  difficult  to  find  any¬ 
body  today  who  has  ever  given  any 
thought  to  the  matter  who  does  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  ideal  of  integration  or  of 
practical  and  real  equality  as  a  right  of 
people  who  are  blind.  But  that  goal  is 
compromised  more  than  enough  already 
in  the  nature  of  some  things  that  are  done 
for,  or  sought  in  behalf  of,  blind  persons, 
and  it  would  be  gratuitous  to  go  out  of 
our  way  to  compromise  still  more  if  there 
are  other  alternatives.  We  can  imagine 
few  situations  more  obviously  segregative 
and  more  insulating  in  effect  on  people 
than  a  home  whose  facilities  are  limited 
to  those  who  are  blind. 

If  fragrance  gardens  tend  to  perpetuate 
an  undesirable  stereotype  of  blindness,  or 
if  any  types  of  sheltered  workshops  do  so, 
or  if  unwarranted  preferential  legislation 
does  so,  then  also  will  the  promotion  of 
corporate  homes  for  blind  persons  most 
certainly  contribute  to  that  stereotype. 

It  is  this  unthinking  or  misguided  in¬ 
tent  to  serve  that  accounts  for  the  contra¬ 
diction  in  purposes,  when  a  segregated 
home  for  blind  people  is  advocated  on  the 
one  hand  and  integrated  and  independent 
everything-else  on  the  other. 

A  corporate  “home  for  the  blind”  in  this 
era  connotes  inadequacy  of  the  individual 
resident  due  to  his  blindness,  when  in  fact 
he  may  lack  adequacy  for  maintaining 
himself  independently  for  reasons  among 
which  blindness  per  se  is  not  one.  Then 
why  should  he  be  incorporated  in  an  in¬ 
stitution  with  others  who  are  blind? 

Another  way  of  putting  it  is  that  people 
who  need  the  facilities  of  a  corporate 
sheltered  home  should  qualify  to  avail 
themselves  of  those  facilities  according  to 
the  conditions  that  make  a  corporate  home 
necessary  but  among  which  conditions 
blindness  is  incidental,  not  necessarily 
governing. 
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As  the  years  pass  we  develop  clearer 
understandings  of  how  best  to  meet  the 
needs  of  people  who  need  help.  In  an 
earlier  day  those  serving  blind  people 
were  less  aware  than  they  are  today  of 
the  compromising  effects  of  “blind  homes.” 
The  contradictions  were  not  as  apparent 
as  they  are  today;  and  the  evolution  of 
concepts  has  been  a  time-controlled  proc¬ 
ess.  Against  the  backdrop  of  earlier  con¬ 
cepts  and  of  the  services  provided  to 
meet  special  needs,  those  earlier  sheltered 
homes  were  less  vulnerable  to  such  criti¬ 
cism  as  that  to  which  they  are  subject 
today,  and  in  fact  there  are  instances 
where  long-established  homes  for  blind 
people  have  been  voluntarily  closed  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  perceived  as  anach¬ 
ronisms;  in  others  the  administrative  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  expressed  in  a  gradually 
changing  function  of  the  home,  as,  for  ex¬ 


ample,  a  phase  of  a  training  facility,  in 
keeping  with  present-day  trends. 

But  to  persist  today  in  efforts  to  estab¬ 
lish  segregated  homes — havens — anew  is  a 
retrogression.  In  the  atmosphere  of  tena¬ 
cious  age-old  attitudes,  all  the  good  that  is 
done  in  cultivating  a  climate  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  equality,  one  in  which  blind 
persons  are  individual  personalities  first  of 
all,  each  functioning  according  to  his  in¬ 
dividuality,  is  counteracted  at  one  stroke 
when  an  appeal  is  made  for  a  corporate 
home  for  blind  people. 

The  positive  approach  today,  rather,  is 
to  persuade  the  community  to  understand 
an  individual's  eligibility  or  need  for  an 
institutional  home  to  be  based  on  those 
social,  economic,  and  personal  considera¬ 
tions  that  necessitate  such  a  service,  but 
without  undue  regard  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  sight. — H.  M.  L. 


Hindsight 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 


MAN  BITES  DOG 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  New  Outlook, 
Hindsight  reflected  upon  the  question  of 
use  of  dogs  as  guides.  It  was  meant  to  be 
rather  personal,  and  essentially  friendly.  I 
mean  that  it  was  friendly  to  all  dogs  in 
general,  dog  guides  in  particular,  my  own 
former  dog  guide  even  more  particularly, 
and  to  all  dog  lovers — whether  they  use 
one  as  a  guide  or  not. 

In  attempting  to  answer  the  question — 
“Why  do  you  not  now  use  a  dog  guide” — 
I  seem  to  have  stirred  up  a  veritable  storm 
of  interest  in  the  subject.  Hindsight  re¬ 
ceived  a  flood  of  four  letters — which  is  a 
significant  number,  I  think.  I  am  puzzled, 
though,  as  to  the  significance  of  the  con¬ 
tent. 

In  the  first  place,  the  article  was  in  no 
way  a  disparagement  of  mobility  via  dog 
guide.  It  simply  stated — as  Seeing  Eye 


officials  and  other  informed  people  long 
have  stated — that  individual  circumstances 
are  vital  in  governing  whether  the  man- 
dog  team  will  be  a  satisfying  and  success¬ 
ful  one.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  counselor 
of  blind  persons  these  days  has  a  fixed  bias 
against  the  use  of  a  dog  by  any  blind 
traveler — it  is  clear  that  the  most  respected 
leaders  in  the  dog  training  field  do  not 
themselves  advocate  a  dog  in  every  blind 
man’s  life. 

It  is  also  clear,  but  seldom  stated,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  dis¬ 
pute  among  us  in  this  area.  The  letters  we 
received,  and  which  we  are  printing  or 
from  which  we  are  quoting,  do  not  in 
themselves  fully  reveal  it.  They  are,  rather, 
good-humored  reactions  to  the  remarks  in 
this  column  in  March.  I  suggest,  however, 
that  they  do  indicate  a  consciousness  of 
continuing  controversy.  I  suggest  further 
that  this  controversy,  while  brewing  for 
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quite  a  spell,  has  never  been  really  brought 
out  into  the  open  among  us  in  this  field 
in  an  honest  effort  to  determine  whether 
it  is  a  real  issue  or  simply  the  result  of 
confusion  compounded  by  public  attitudes. 

I  have  read,  for  example,  samples  of 
fund-raising  letters  mailed  to  the  general 
public  by  two  agencies  within  the  past 
few  months.  One  rather  definitely  implies 
that  without  a  dog,  blind  persons  must 
forego  lives  of  useful  employment — and  a 
gift  to  that  agency  will  provide  dogs  to  the 
thousands  of  otherwise  dependent  blind 
persons  awaiting  rescue.  It  states  in  part: 
“And  to  his  master  he  (a  guide  dog)  is 
the  means  of  a  cherished  independence. 
.  .  .  Help  us  provide  a  guide  dog  for  a 
really  deserving  man  or  woman.  Help  us 
to  create  a  freedom  in  life  to  come  and  go 
on  his  own,  and  the  opportunities  that  go 
with  such  freedom  to  do  things  that  are 
truly  useful  and  meaningful.” 

The  other  fund-raising  letter  clearly 
states  that  the  agency  has  had  to  turn  away 
applicants  for  dog  guides  because  of  lack 
of  facilities  and  funds — while  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  its  facilities  have  been  utilized 
in  the  past  year  or  so  to  graduate  about 
only  one-third  of  the  capacity  the  same 
agency  has  said  it  possesses. 

All  this  is  especially  odd  when  it  has 
been  well  publicized  that  the  pioneering 
Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  located  at  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  has  forthrightly  done  two 
very  significant  things  in  very  recent  time. 
First,  it  sponsored  a  study  by  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  about  the 
national  need,  which,  among  other  valu¬ 
able  data,  concluded  that  the  percentage 
of  blind  persons  needing  or  able  to  use 
dogs  is  small.  It  further  indicated  that 
existing  capacity  of  all  legitimate  agencies 
is  adequate — there  is  no  waiting  list.  The 
second  thing  it  did  was  to  announce  to  its 
supporters  that — for  the  moment,  at  least 
— it  did  not  see  a  need  for  additional  fund¬ 
raising. 

It’s  about  time,  then,  that  the  place  of 
the  guide  dog  in  the  field  of  publicly  sup¬ 
ported  service  to  blind  persons  should  be 


objectively  and  bravely  faced.  The  New 
Outlook  is  willing  to  help  if  it  can. 

One  of  those  who  responded  to  the 
March  discussion  is  Robert  Whitstock.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Seeing  Eye. 
His  review  of  the  place  of  a  guide  dog  is 
somewhat  personal  too,  but  based  as  well 
on  observation  of  scores  of  other  users. 
You’ll  find  it  in  the  Letters-to-the-Editor 
column.  Another  is  Peter  Putnam,  author 
of  Keep  Your  Head  Up,  Mr.  Putnam, 
and  of  Cast  Off  the  Darkness,  and  also  of 
another  book  scheduled  to  come  out  be¬ 
fore  this  issue  reaches  its  readers,  in  which 
the  guide  dog  movement  is  reviewed  for 
teen-age  readers.  His  comments  are  also 
reproduced  in  the  Letters-to-the-Editor 
column. 

From  Massachusetts  came  a  response 
from  another  user,  Albert  Gayzagian, 
while  Ray  Smythe  of  Chester,  Pa.,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  director  of  the  Delaware 
County  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  reacted  in  his 
agency’s  magazine. 

Mr.  Gayzagian  wrote:  “My  initial  re¬ 
action  to  the  March,  1963,  Hindsight 
column  on  guide  dogs  was  that  some¬ 
where,  his  salary  buried  among  miscellan¬ 
eous  expenses,  a  ghost  writer  lurks  in  the 
background  of  the  Foundation  staff.  I 
could  not  believe  that  the  keen-minded 
observer  usually  responsible  for  this  col¬ 
umn  could  have  owned  a  guide  dog  for 
eight  years  without  recognizing  the  many 
benefits  such  a  dog  can  bring  over  and 
above  that  of  furnishing  guide  service. 

“For  instance,  did  our  columnist  never 
become  acquainted  with  an  attractive 
young  lady  as  a  result  of  her  desire  to 
meet  his  dog?  Surely  he  must  have  learned 
that  the  guide  dog  owner’s  plea  is  far  less 
often  “love  me,  love  my  dog,”  than  “love 
my  dog,  love  me.” 

“And  our  columnist  must  at  some  time 
or  other  have  been  trapped  at  one  of  those 
dull  parties  from  which  escape  is  sheer 
heaven,  suddenly  to  remember  that  he 
simply  had  to  get  home  and  feed  his  dog! 
Oh  no,  nothing  the  host’s  refrigerator  had 
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to  offer  could  suit  his  dog’s  special  dietetic 
needs. 

“And  then  there  are  the  long  business 
meetings,  when  nothing  would  clear  the 
brain  better  than  a  few  minutes  away 
from  the  chatter,  a  few  minutes  walk  in 
the  open  air.  And  what  luck!  It's  time  to 
take  the  dog  out  for  her  midday  walk. 
Strange  that  the  dog  requires  so  much  time 
this  particular  day;  but  dogs  will  be  dogs. 

“But  I  mustn’t  belabor  the  point.  I  shall 
scarcely  mention  how  magically  a  large, 
barking  dog  shortens  the  visits  of  magazine 
salesmen  or  the  many  other  uses  to  which 
a  guide  dog  can  be  put.  Instead,  I  shall 
simply  deplore  the  shortage  of  good  ghost 
writers  these  days  and  express  the  hope 
that  the  Foundation  will  consider  spon¬ 
soring  a  summer  training  program,  perhaps 
in  a  haunted  house  somewhere.” 

Letters  to 

To  the  Editor: 

I  read  with  interest,  and  not  without  a 
chuckle,  the  March  Hindsight  column.  It 
took  me  back  to  the  summer  when  I,  also, 
was  twenty-two  and  at  The  Seeing  Eye  for 
my  first  dog.  College  was  behind  me  and 
Harvard  Law  School  awaited  me  in  the  fall. 
There  were  co-eds,  too,  one  of  whom  I  mar¬ 
ried,  but  perhaps  Gala,  my  female  German 
Shepherd,  operated  faster  than  Katje! 

Seriously,  although  Gala  did  not  play  a 
definitive  role  in  courtship,  I  would  say  that 
she — as  is  true  of  her  successor  Gem — played 
the  part  of  a  catalyst  in  my  life  which,  coupled 
with  The  Seeing  Eye  program,  has  reshaped 
my  thinking,  minimized  my  dependence  and 
certainly  relaxed  my  relationship  with  people 
in  general. 

I  remember  well  the  disbelief,  and  even 
dismay,  expressed  by  professional  workers 
for  the  blind  when  I  mentioned  my  plans  to 
get  a  Seeing  Eye  dog.  I  know  their  intentions 
were  excellent  and  their  advice  was  given 
honestly,  but  in  retrospect  their  view  was 
quite  myopic.  I  was  handed  the  traditional 
mythology  of  the  oppressive  burden  and  un¬ 
told  woe  that  soon  would  be  my  lot:  “You 
don’t  need  a  dog;  you  are  doing  fine  now,” 
or,  “Why  do  you  want  to  become  dependent 
on  a  dog?”  I  could  almost  detect  grief  on  their 
part  for  a  soul  who  was  about  to  stray  from 
the  straight  and  narrow  road  to  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  I  know  they  had  what  they  thought  was 


Ray  Smythe  wrote  in  his  magazine:  “If 
you  have  not  read  it,  we  commend  to  your 
attention  Mr.  Barnett’s  column  ‘Hindsight’ 
in  the  March  issue  of  the  New  Outlook. 
He  just  may  have  estranged  50  per  cent 
of  the  1  per  cent  of  the  blind  population 
of  the  United  States  who  own  guide  dogs, 
but  his  comments  certainly  in  no  wise 
could  be  construed  as  offensive  to  these 
good  folk  and,  at  the  same  time,  should 
contain  considerable  appeal  to  all  ‘people 
lovers.’ 

“This  article  prompted  us  to  make  the 
following  belated  observations:  house- 
broken,  yes;  office  broken,  not  necessarily. 
Also,  there  is  the  little  matter  of  unso¬ 
licited  applause  by  barking.  Further,  we 
would  hazard  a  guess  that  proportionately 
there  are  as  many  spoiled  dogs  as  children. 
And  who  needs  either  one?” 

the  Editor 


my  best  interest  at  heart,  and  they  were 
grieved  that  I  soon  was  to  slip  away  into  a 
life  of  illegitimacy! 

It  was,  then,  not  without  misgivings  and 
skepticism  that  I  began  training  in  Morris¬ 
town.  My  own  dissatisfaction  with  what  I 
considered  my  dependence  upon  others  drove 
me  there.  I  had  received  travel  training  and 
knew  well  its  limits  as  well  as  its  values,  and 
like  many  another  so-called  “independent 
blind  person”  I  had  amassed,  over  the  years, 
an  array  of  skills  in  the  manipulation  of 
humanity.  Willing  elbows,  tip-hungry  porters, 
good-hearted  strangers  and  well-trained,  but 
frayed  nerves,  enabled  me  to  move  pretty 
much  at  will. 

It  was  for  me,  then,  a  thrill  to  step  into 
the  new  dimension  of  independence  with  a 
well-trained  dog.  Using  a  dog  guide  is  clearly 
not  the  answer  for  all  blind  persons,  but  for 
me  it  has  meant  safety,  confidence  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  I  can  now  go  at  will  through  strange 
and  difficult  places  and  meet  the  problems 
of  crowds,  traffic  and  confusion  with  relative 
ease.  I  find  travel  a  pleasure  instead  of  a 
strain,  and  community  acceptance  of  me  as 
an  individual  has  become  more  wholesome. 

I  cannot  say  that  my  two  Seeing  Eye  dogs 
have  been  perfect,  no  more  than  I  can  say 
that  I  myself  am;  nor  is  the  ideal  dog  guide 
equivalent  to  the  possession  of  vision,  but 
when  my  first  dog  Gala  died,  which  was  in 
December  of  my  final  year  in  law  school, 
there  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  there 
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must  be  a  successor.  Academically  I  was  in 
no  condition  to  return  to  Seeing  Eye  at  that 
point,  but  I  did  the  next  summer.  In  the  six 
months  that  intervened  between  Gala’s  death 
and  Gem’s  arrival,  I  resumed  my  former 
devices  of  cane  technique  and  human  ma¬ 
nipulation.  It  was  quite  startling  to  find  how 
drastically  my  physical  and  psychological 
world  had  compressed,  and  Gala’s  skill  in 
guidance  became  more  apparent  as  once 
again  I  found  my  world  peopled  with  poles, 
cracked  sidewalks,  garbage  cans  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  that  were  suddenly  moving  with 
alarming  speed.  To  all  appearances  I  was 
still  independent  and  still  functioned  with 
some  competence,  but  I  could  not  avoid  the 
realization  that  this  apparent  independence 
rested  unduly  on  dependence  upon  others — 
my  wife,  my  friends,  my  community — and 
placed  a  heavy  tax  upon  my  energy  and  re¬ 
sources.  Here  is  my  personal  balance  sheet. 
Against  the  assets  of  effective  and  relaxed 
mobility  are  the  following  liabilities: 

Financial  Costs:  Veterinary  expenses  over  ten 
years  have  totaled  less  than  $50.  Food  costs 
have  been  $12  per  month,  and  “baby  sitting,” 
or  kennel  boarding  expenses,  were  $6 — but 
that  needs  explanation!  One  weekend  in  my 
early  law  school  days  I  left  my  coal  black 
shepherd,  Gala,  with  a  veterinarian  for  board¬ 
ing  while  friends  and  I  went  South  impul¬ 
sively  for  a  long  weekend.  During  the  trip 
I  “broadened”  my  education  by  a  visit  to  a 
North  Carolina  dog  track  where  my  invest¬ 
ments  netted  an  adequate  profit  to  more  than 
cover  the  cost  of  the  weekend.  My  major 
dividends  came  in  on  the  tail  of  a  dog  named 
Ebony  Express,  so  I  have  always  felt  that 
Gala  paid  for  her  own  “baby  sitting”  expense. 
N on-F inancial  Costs:  Most  dog  guides  have 
coats  of  medium  length  and  all  shed  to  some 
extent,  but  not  copiously  unless  there  is  a 
physical  problem  (which  the  veterinarian  can 
treat  medically)  or  a  lack  of  elbow  grease 
during  grooming.  I  soon  learned  that  there 
was  a  mathematical  correlation  between  the 
amount  of  elbow  grease  and  the  amount  of 
loose  hair.  When  done  daily,  the  job  requires 
only  a  few  minutes. 

I  soon  learned  another  fact  of  life:  that 
there  is  also  a  mathematical  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  amount  of  grooming  and  a  dog’s 
odor,  unless  of  course,  there  is  a  physical 
factor  which  a  veterinarian  may  treat.  A 
dog,  properly  groomed,  has  a  minimum  of 
odor.  Wet  weather  does  affect  the  fragrance, 
but  a  clean,  healthy  dog,  dried  with  a  towel, 
should  not  be  offensive. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  matter  of  a  dog’s 
inquisitive  nose.  Generally,  an  admixture  of 
common  sense  and  relaxed  awareness  can 
thwart  this  inclination;  for  instance,  on  a 
crowded  elevator  where  a  nose  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  roam,  I  put  my  dog  at  “sit”  and 
rest  my  hand  on  her  head. 

Yes,  a  back  yard  used  for  biological  needs 


does  present  peculiar  hazards  and  a  unique 
fragrance,  but  with  patience  I  taught  Gem 
to  curb  in  the  street  and  on  leash  so  that 
periodic  airings,  again,  require  but  a  few 
moments.  My  back  yard,  I  am  proud  to  state, 
is  hazard  free  and  available  for  family  rec¬ 
reation. 

Halitosis  is  a  canine  as  well  as  a  human 
possibility.  Generally,  it  has  a  physical  basis 
and  a  visit  to  the  veterinarian  may  result  in 
tooth  extractions  or  cleaning,  a  change  of 
diet,  or  perhaps  the  judicious  use  of  charcoal 
tablets. 

And,  Oh  yes,  a  dog’s  endearing  prank  of 
waking  up  its  master!  My  disposition  in  the 
early  morning  is  not  one  of  sunshine,  and 
one  or  two  growls  from  me  convinced  Gala 
and  Gem  that  this  was  not  a  wise  procedure. 

Seeing  Eye  dogs  are  educated  to  be  quiet 
and  students  are  schooled  in  the  methods  of 
maintaining  this  golden  silence.  I  tried  to 
adhere  to  these  instructions,  and  my  wife 
and  I  both  agree  that  we  would  wish  our 
youngsters  could  be  as  well  behaved  as  Gem. 
Incidentally,  postal  carriers  and  business  con¬ 
tacts  are  quite  safe  and  at  ease  in  her  presence. 
If  this  were  not  the  case,  I  would  have  no 
other  choice  but  to  examine  the  circumstances 
and  wonder  whether  it  is  I,  or  Gem,  who 
needs  replacement!  Gem  is  now  reaching 
advanced  years,  and  we  have  been  together 
eight  of  them.  I  hasten  to  add  she  is  not 
sinking  into  decreptitude;  rather,  she  enters 
those  “golden  years”  with  grace  and  dignity. 
She  is  a  one-man  dog  only  in  the  sense  that 
she  takes  orders  from  no  one  but  me.  My 
youngsters  sometimes  give  commands,  but 
with  good  nature  Gem  looks  at  them  as  if 
to  say  “make  me,”  and  then  goes  quietly 
about  her  business.  In  the  years  we  have  been 
together  thousands  of  people  have  patted 
her  without  ill  effects,  and  none  can  say  that 
they  took  back  fewer  fingers  than  were  ex¬ 
tended! 

In  conclusion  then,  here  is  a  blind  person, 
adequately  schooled  in  cane  technique,  human 
manipulation  and  dog  guide  use,  who  chose 
the  latter  method  for  his  independence.  This 
decision  to  obtain  a  second  Seeing  Eye  dog — 
made  two  years  before  joining  The  Seeing 
Eye  field  staff — was  not  a  difficult  one.  The 
physical  and  psychological  freedom  my  dog 
guides  have  brought  me  far  outweigh  the 
cost  in  money,  time  and  care. 

“Love  me,  love  my  dog”  is  not  my  motto, 
for  I  look  upon  dog  guide  ownership  from  a 
different  perspective.  I  would  say  instead, 
“love  me  and  let  me,  through  the  instruction 
I  have  been  given,  see  to  it  that  my  dog, 
through  proper  grooming,  control  and  care, 
will  not  offend  or  inconvenience  others.”  This 
is  not  a  difficult  responsibility,  but  one  which 
dog  guide  users  should  face  in  order  to  reap 
the  full  reward  of  independence  and  accept¬ 
ance. 

— Robert  H.  Whitstock 
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To  the  Editor: 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  New  Outlook, 
M.  Robert  Barnett  commented  at  some 
length  on  the  disadvantages  of  owning  a  dog 
guide.  Mr.  Barnett  knows  whereof  he  speaks, 
and  in  many  respects  my  experience  with  three 
Seeing  Eye  dogs  would  confirm  his  own.  I 
wish  less  to  challenge  than  to  complement 
his  remarks,  in  order  to  round  out  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

Often,  Mr.  Barnett  says,  he  is  asked  why 
he  has  no  dog,  and  then  he  has  to  go  through 
the  whole  bit.  I  can  sympathize  with  him, 
because  I  have  so  often  been  through  the 
whole  bit  in  reverse.  With  me,  the  question 
is  always,  “How  can  I  persuade  my  friend 
that  he  ought  to  have  a  Seeing  Eye  dog?” 
Generally,  my  answer  is  that  you  can’t.  No 
one  should  try  to  get  a  Seeing  Eye  dog  unless 
he  really  wants  one.  But  let  me  add  something 
to  that  answer. 

In  general,  the  cane  versus  dog  debate  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  passage  from  Three  Men  on 
a  Bummel  by  the  English  humorist,  Jerome 
K.  Jerome.  In  it,  he  gives  an  amusing,  if 
thoroughly  misleading  portrait  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  as  a  people  who  prefer  china  or  porce¬ 
lain  dog  to  the  real  variety. 

China  dogs,  the  argument  runs,  make  no 
noise.  They  cost  nothing  to  feed.  They  keep 
clean  and  stay  out  of  mischief.  They  are 
decorative,  and  because  they  always  stay 
where  they  are  put,  they  may  also  be  made 
useful  as  doorstops.  For  convenience,  econ¬ 
omy,  utility,  and  decor,  a  china  dog  is  clearly 
superior  to  a  live  one.  The  trouble  with  live 
dogs  is  just  this:  They  are  alive. 

A  china  doll  is  cheaper  and  easier  to  care 
for  than  a  live  baby.  It  never  screams  for  a 
two-o’clock  bottle,  never  dirties  its  diapers, 
never  gets  colic.  It  is  being  alive  that  makes 
Seeing  Eye  dogs  and  babies  such  a  nuisance. 
They  must  be  fed,  cared  for,  and  taught  to 
behave.  This  is  a  job,  and  anyone  who  in¬ 
tends  to  get  a  dog  should  realize  it.  He 
ought  also  to  realize  that  most  graduates  of 
The  Seeing  Eye  find  it  an  immensely  reward¬ 
ing  job. 

Mr.  Barnett  points  out  that  currying  a  dog 
every  day  can  be  a  bore.  He  is  right,  but  when 
I  take  her  curry  comb  and  brush  out  of  the 
drawer,  my  German  shepherd,  Sally,  leaps  and 
prances  so  joyfully  that  I  am  compensated 
in  much  the  same  way  as  a  tired  parent 
watching  a  baby  splash  in  its  tub  with  de¬ 
light. 

A  barking  or  an  overly  protective  dog  is  a 
serious  problem.  I  know,  I  had  one.  I  never 
quite  succeeded  in  curing  a  big  male  shepherd 
named  Wick  of  his  barking,  but  at  least  one 
group  of  human  associates  was  grateful  for 
it.  In  the  years  when  I  lectured  in  history  at 
Princeton  University,  Wick  would  begin  to 
bark  as  soon  as  the  bell  rang  at  the  end  of 
the  hour.  I  could  not  so  much  as  finish  my 
last  sentence.  After  two  or  three  failures,  I 
gave  up  trying  to  teach  Wick  to  be  quiet  and 


learned,  instead,  to  finish  my  lectures  on 
time.  Sally,  a  much  calmer  dog,  scarcely  ever 
barks,  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  I  have 
now  gained  enough  experience  to  stop  any 
barking  or  growling  that  I  may  encounter  in 
the  future. 

Just  for  the  record,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  have  never  had  any  of  the  trouble 
Mr.  Barnett  reports  with  dog  odor.  Perhaps 
my  sense  of  smell  is  poor,  or  perhaps  I  and 
my  family  have  become  so  used  to  dogs  that 
we  simply  do  not  notice  it.  On  the  whole, 
however,  I  would  agree  that  the  disadvantages 
Mr.  Barnett  lists  are  real,  and  anyone  with 
a  dog  guide  must  be  prepared  to  face  them. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  for  me  was  in 
the  two  years  I  spent  without  a  dog.  It  hap¬ 
pened  after  Wick,  the  barker,  had  died  in 
his  sleep  and  during  a  time  when  my  family 
and  I  lived  in  Europe.  For  two  years,  I  had 
no  problems  with  feeding  and  emptying,  no 
combing  and  brushing,  no  dog  hair  on  my 
trousers,  no  barking  at  the  doorbell,  no  furry 
bulk  to  stretch  my  cramped  legs  around  at 
the  theater  or  the  opera,  no  restless  presence 
pacing  up  and  down  when  I  was  trying  to 
work  at  my  typewriter.  All  this  was  a  relief. 
Then  one  day  in  April  of  1960,  I  found  my¬ 
self  striding  along  with  my  new  dog,  Sally, 
as  I  had  not  walked  for  two  years. 

I  had  skied  in  Austria,  swum  in  its  lakes, 
hiked  in  its  mountains,  but  this  was  some¬ 
thing  quite  different.  Indeed,  it  was  different 
from  anything  I  had  known  during  my  twenty- 
one  years  with  sight,  because  it  is  a  kind  of 
locomotion  that  is  not  quite  like  anything 
else.  I  was  surprised  that  I,  who  had  known 
it  so  well  for  so  many  years,  could  have  for¬ 
gotten  it  sufficiently  to  be  surprised  and  de¬ 
lighted  by  it  all  over  again.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  freedom  and  dependence,  a  sense  of 
interdependence,  of  cooperation  that  links 
you  to  your  dog  below  the  level  of  words; 
and  this  will  sound  corny:  it  is  love. 

Without  love,  association  with  other  human 
beings  would  be  intolerable.  Who  could  stand 
the  sight,  sound,  and  smell  of  a  baby,  “mewl¬ 
ing  and  puking  in  the  nurse’s  arms,”  to  quote 
the  Bard,  its  nose  running,  its  diapers  wet 
and  worse,  its  toothless  and  drooling  mouth 
yowling  with  the  sole  desire  of  clamping  on 
a  warm  rubber  nipple.  Objectively,  it  is  dis¬ 
gusting  to  contemplate.  Love  transforms  it  to 
quite  another  thing. 

Willi  Ebeling,  the  executive  vice  president 
of  The  Seeing  Eye  for  twenty-five  years, 
said  it  most  succinctly  in  a  recorded  Christ¬ 
mas  message  to  Seeing  Eye  graduates.  “Be 
good  to  your  little  dogs,”  he  said.  “They 
have  so  much  to  say  to  you,  if  you  will  only 
learn  to  understand  their  language — the  lan¬ 
guage  of  love.”  Anyone  who  wants  a  Seeing 
Eye  dog  will  have  to  learn  that  language.  It 
is  not  easy,  but  those  of  us  who  think  we  have 
learned  it,  think  it  is  worth  it. 

— Peter  Putnam 
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To  the  Editor: 

I  was  very  happy  to  see  the  exchange  of 
letters  between  Mr.  Oscar  Friedensohn  and 
Dr.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin  in  the  March  issue  of 
the  New  Outlook  because  I,  too,  felt  strongly 
that  something  needed  to  be  said  about  the 
Hurlin  estimates  and  Dr.  Herbert  Rusalem’s 
discussion  of  their  uses. 

First,  in  the  exchange  of  letters  which  you 
published,  both  protagonists  have  scored  im¬ 
portant  points.  Hurlin  reminds  us  that  even 
in  the  enlightened  states  of  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  health  statistics  reveal  what 
we  should  be  frank  to  admit  on  other  evi¬ 
dence  as  well:  that  our  white  and  nonwhite 
populations  do  not  yet  share  equally  in  the 
benefits  of  our  superior  health  facilities  and 
standards.  Friedensohn  gives  needed  emphasis 
to  the  surpassing  importance  of  analyzing  the 
characteristics  and  trends  of  the  newly  classi¬ 
fied  blind  population. 

On  the  latter  point,  I  would  re-emphasize 
the  crucial  need  to  study  the  facts  of  blindness 
among  those  newly  registered  as  blind  in  a 
given  year.  Only  by  close  analysis  of  acces¬ 
sions  can  we  bring  to  light  the  special  condi¬ 
tions  and  vulnerabilities  of  newly  acquired 
population  groups  (such  as  newborns,  im¬ 
migrants,  and  the  aged  increment),  or  the 
presence  of  newly  emerging  etiological  fac¬ 
tors.  But  beyond  that,  and  fully  as  important 
— though  Hurlin,  Friedensohn,  and  Rusalem 
all  appear  to  be  conspiratorially  silent  on  the 
matter — is  the  need  for  second-stage  planning, 
and  the  usefulness  of  intake  analysis  for  both 
the  epidemiological  and  evaluative  research 
that  must  guide  such  planning. 

Unlike  initial  planning  for  basic  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  service  program,  which  rests  ade¬ 
quately  upon  crude  approximations  of  the 
size  and  nature  of  the  problem,  second-stage 
planning  (i.e.  planning  for  improvement  of 
program)  requires  reference  to  the  realities 
of  the  operating  record,  particularly  the  de¬ 
tection  and  interpretation  of  changes  and 
trends.  Here,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  danger 
in  the  inclination  of  both  Hurlin  and  Rusalem 
(even  after  their  disclaimers)  to  regard  the 
successive  estimates  of  total  prevalence  as 
trend  indicators  or  evaluative  measures. 

Repeated  revision  of  census  estimates — 
whether  by  refinement  of  Hurlin’s  technique 
or  of  systems  for  registering  and  enumerating 
the  blind — far  from  measuring  actual  devel¬ 
opment  or  change  in  the  presenting  problem, 
really  mislead  the  planner  by  completely 
ignoring  the  very  possibilities  he  should  be 


straining  to  detect.  Instead  of  pre-judging  the 
outcome  by  undocumented  suppositions  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  censuses — like  Hurlin’s 
allegation,  “It  appears  doubtful  that  ...  re¬ 
duction  in  blindness  caused  by  infectious 
diseases  and  accidents  can  have  offset  the 
increase  resulting  from  the  steady  growth  in 
the  proportion  of  older  people  in  the  popula¬ 
tion.” — we  should  be  seeking  objective  meas¬ 
ures  of  change. 

To  achieve  progress  in  programming,  bud¬ 
geting,  and  practical  administration,  we  need 
to  know  not  how  right  or  wrong  were  our 
first  census  approximations,  but  what  impact 
has  our  program  had  and  what  new  con¬ 
tingencies  is  it  about  to  face.  This  knowledge 
should  be  sought  not  in  gross  census  enumera¬ 
tions  but  in  recent  intake  statistics  which 
sensitively  reflect  current  changes  and  emerg¬ 
ing  conditions. 

For  example,  insofar  as  intake  statistics 
show  results  of  case-finding  techniques,  they 
should  be  studied  as  a  means  of  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  and  relevance  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  service  program,  not  primarily 
as  a  means  of  correcting  an  obsolete  census 
figure,  nor  for  imputation  of  a  trend  in  prev¬ 
alence.  Likewise  appropriate  analysis  of 
intake  data  might  yield  information  on  the 
extent  to  which  preventive  programs  are  in¬ 
deed  affecting  the  prevalence  rates  in  suscep¬ 
tible  population  groups,  and  might  even 
produce  clues  to  the  introduction  of  new 
pathological  characteristics  or  new  environ¬ 
mental  hazards.  A  leading  instance  of  such  use 
of  data  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  rise 
and  control  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  in  New 
York  State  several  years  ago,  in  which  Dr. 
David  M.  Schneider  figured  as  the  chief  re¬ 
searcher  of  the  Social  Welfare  Department 
(and  its  Commission  for  the  Blind)  collab¬ 
orating  with  state  and  city  public  health 
officials. 

Of  course,  program  evaluation  cannot  be 
definitively  based  on  intake  analysis  alone. 
Therapeutic  and  rehabilitative  service  has  to 
be  measured  and  judged  in  terms  of  clinical, 
laboratory,  and  social-casework  findings, 
among  others.  The  object  of  my  comment  has 
been  to  point  out  the  relative  expendability, 
after  limited  initial  use,  of  the  prodigious 
effort  devoted  to  the  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  full-census  registers  of  the  blind. 
I  believe  comparable  effort  could  be  more 
profitably  employed  in  the  alternative  ways 
indicated. 

— Herman  S.  Solomon 
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Research  in  Review 

By  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


Norton,  Fay-Tyler  M.  “Improving  and  Ac¬ 
celerating  the  Process  of  Raising  the  Hear¬ 
ing  of  Blinded  Persons  to  a  Greater  Degree 
of  Usefulness.”  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind.  Undated.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed. 

Loss  of  vision  increases  an  individual’s 
reliance  upon  his  hearing.  The  senses  of 
touch,  taste,  smell,  and  balance  are  limited, 
and  therefore  hearing  becomes  a  major 
tool  with  which  the  blind  person  establishes 
and  maintains  contact  with  his  social  en¬ 
vironment.  In  spite  of  this,  research  in  the 
hearing  of  blind  persons  has  lagged  for 
generations;  it  has  been  assumed  that  hear¬ 
ing  would  manage  for  itself,  and  that  the 
major  points  of  intervention  for  services 
to  blind  persons  should  be  confined  to 
sight  conservation  and  personal  reorienta¬ 
tion. 

Within  recent  years,  sparked  primarily  by 
experiments  conducted  at  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind  and  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  an  awareness  has  de¬ 
veloped  that  the  rehabilitation  of  hearing 
must  become  an  essential  part  of  any  total 
rehabilitation  program  for  blind  persons. 
A  gratifying  result  has  been  the  tendency 
to  provide  hearing  evaluations  to  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  applicants  for  service, 
thus  identifying  blind  individuals  who  can 
benefit  from  audiological  and  otological 
services.  Early  identification  tends  to  cor¬ 
rect  conditions  which  might  otherwise  deter 
the  blind  individual  in  such  areas  as  mo¬ 
bility  training,  re-socialization  and  orienta¬ 
tion  to  the  work  space. 

Through  these  experiments  it  has  be¬ 
come  apparent  that  blind  persons  have 
special  hearing  problems  which  have  not 
yet  been  fully  explored  in  the  mainstream 
of  audiological  research.  For  example,  such 
an  area  is  that  of  sound  localization  which 
has  already  attracted  the  interest  of  both 
Dr.  Fay-Tyler  M.  Norton,  the  author  of 


this  study,  and  Dr.  Moe  Bergman,  the 
audiological  consultant  at  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind.  The  study  under  re¬ 
view  reports  some  of  the  results  achieved 
in  experiments  conducted  at  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind,  and  represents  one 
of  the  pioneering  efforts  in  this  field. 

THE  STUDY.  A  number  of  different  ex¬ 
periments  are  reported. 

Experiment  A:  “A  ‘maze’  was  set  up 
consisting  of  speakers  set  at  various  po¬ 
sitions  in  a  suite  of  rooms.”  Responding  to 
a  sound  pulse  emanating  from  the  speak¬ 
ers  the  subject  was  “guided”  through  the 
maze.  When  he  determined  the  general 
location  of  the  sound  stimulus,  he  turned 
toward  it  and  walked  in  that  direction, 
stopping  when  he  was  very  close  to  it.  A 
series  of  sound  stimuli,  from  speaker  to 
speaker,  created  a  pattern  of  movement 
through  the  maze. 

Two  groups  of  blindfolded  sighted  sub¬ 
jects  were  used.  The  experimental  group 
received  training  by  listening  to  specially 
devised  binaural  recordings.  The  controls 
did  not  receive  this  training,  and  the  major 
finding  was  that  the  trained  group  took 
longer  to  negotiate  the  maze  than  did  the 
untrained  control  group — this  finding  be¬ 
ing  contrary  to  expectations.  Dr.  Norton 
suggests  two  possible  explanations  for  this 
result:  firstly,  that  training  may  have  a 
negative  value  or,  secondly,  that  “trained 
subjects  took  time  to  listen  more  carefully 
and  to  think  about  the  cues  before  moving. 
In  a  real-life  situation  these  experienced 
subjects,  although  possibly  moving  more 
slowly,  might  be  in  a  better  position  to  face 
new  situations  as  they  would  attend  to 
sounds  more  analytically  and  intelligently.” 

Experiment  B.  Twenty  blind  subjects 
with  normal  balanced  hearing,  aged  eight¬ 
een  to  fifty-five,  were  divided  into  two 
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groups  matched  according  to  range  and 
level  of  intelligence,  length  of  time  blind, 
and  amount  of  residual  vision.  The  experi¬ 
mental  group  received  training — the  control 
group  did  not.  Training  was  accomplished 
through  discussions  with  trainees  and  the 
use  of  binaural  recordings  developed  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  project.  Subjects  were  then 
tested  on  sound  identification  and  sound 
localization.  After  noting  that  success  in 
training  blind  persons  in  the  identification 
of  sounds  “rests  primarily  in  the  fidelity 
of  recording  equipment  and  also  in  the 
choice  of  sounds  presented,”  the  author 
suggests  that  “experience  in  listening  helps 
in  learning  to  identify  any  sounds  within 
the  limits  of  human  auditory  response  and 
discrimination.” 

In  regard  to  sound  localization,  training 
seemed  to  take  place  even  within  the  con¬ 
trol  group  through  the  medium  of  just 
taking  the  tests.  Thus,  both  groups  showed 
significant  improvement  in  sound  localiza¬ 
tion.  The  trained  group,  which  differed 
primarily  from  the  control  group  in  the 
degree  of  information  given  them  and  the 
amount  of  discussion  which  followed,  felt 
that  the  training  was  valuable  in  that  it 
made  members  more  conscious  of  their 
hearing. 

Experiment  C.  Using  twenty-four  totally 
blind  subjects  with  normal  balanced  hear¬ 
ing,  ages  ranging  from  eighteen  to  sixty 
years,  the  experimenter  exposed  half  of 
them  to  testing  and  training,  using  ear¬ 
phone  equipment,  while  the  other  half 
worked  with  a  loudspeaker  system.  “The 
most  obvious  result  is  that  the  mean  for 
every  speaker  test  consistently  represents 
a  better  localization  score  than  the  cor¬ 
responding  mean  for  the  earphone  test.” 
The  author  continues:  “When  locating 
sounds  remote  from  the  individual  (i.e. 
from  speakers)  one  concludes  that  better 
localization  cues  are  present  than  those 
on  the  recordings  for  earphones.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  earphone-trained  group 
was  re-tested  on  speaker  tests  (represent¬ 
ing  real  life  situations),  they  showed 
marked  improvement.”  The  author  con¬ 


cludes:  “Generally,  however,  this  experi¬ 
ment  has  answered  postively  the  question: 
Will  training  with  binaural  recordings  re¬ 
sult  in  better  localization  of  ‘real’  sounds, 
i.e.  sounds  which  emanate  from  sources 
remote  from  individuals?” 

Other  experiments  disclosed  the  follow¬ 
ing  findings: 

1)  With  the  use  of  a  single  subject,  an 
experiment  was  conducted  exposing  the 
blind  individual  to  a  real  traffic  situation 
and  to  traffic  recordings.  In  each  instance, 
the  subject  was  asked  to  indicate  when  he 
felt  that  it  was  safe  to  cross  the  street.  No 
significant  differences  were  found  in  the 
subject’s  performance  in  the  two  situations. 
The  author  feels  that  this  test  confirms  the 
“realistic”  quality  of  the  recordings  and 
the  validity  of  the  methods  used.  It  was 
shown  that  subjects  need  a  certain  amount 
of  experience  with  the  binaural  recordings 
in  order  to  work  successfully  with  them. 

2)  A  group  of  twenty  blind  individuals 
who  had  undergone  the  training  were  asked 
to  evaluate  it.  “The  consensus  was  that 
listening  to  binaural  recordings  and  talking 
about  the  use  of  hearing  would  help  blind 
people  generally.” 

3)  In  order  to  explore  the  value  of  a 
motion  picture  technique  for  studying 
hearing  behavior  and  head  movement,  pic¬ 
tures  were  made  of  four  subjects  while 
they  attempted  to  locate  sounds.  It  was 
found  that  this  technique  yielded  measures 
only  of  gross  movement,  and  therefore 
had  limited  usefulness;  however,  the  films 
did  suggest  that  there  are  “differences  be¬ 
tween  experienced  and  newly-blinded  in¬ 
dividuals  in  head  movements”  and  that  with 
practice,  newly-blinded  individuals  develop 
more  frequent,  forger  movements. 

A  major  conclusion  stated  by  Dr.  Norton 
is:  “The  recordings  and  training  program 
described  in  the  manual  Training  Hearing 
to  Greater  Usefulness*  can  presently  be 
used  in  major  agencies  serving  blind  per¬ 
sons  which  have  (a)  personnel  to  train 

*  Norton,  Fay -Tyler  M.  Training  Hearing  to  Greater 
Usefulness:  A  Manual.  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind,  1960. 
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clients  in  orientation,  (b)  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  of  clients,  and  (c)  sufficient  funds 
(approximately  $1,500  to  start).  The 
manual  without  recordings  can  also  be  use¬ 
ful  to  an  ingenious  instructor  who  can  use 
the  ideas  it  contains.” 

IMPLICATIONS.  Audiologists  and  other 
hearing  specialists  have  ample  material  in 
this  study  for  many  hours  of  discussion  and 
controversy.  Undoubtedly,  some  of  Dr. 
Norton’s  procedures,  findings  and  conclu¬ 
sions  will  be  debated  widely  at  conferences 
and  in  journals.  Although  such  discussion 
is  to  be  encouraged,  it  seems  unwise  to  de¬ 
lay  the  development  of  hearing  evaluation 
and  training  programs  at  agencies  for  the 
blind  until  unanimity  among  the  experts 
has  been  achieved. 

Dr.  Norton  and  her  associates  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  series  of  significant  experiments, 
all  of  which  seem  to  point  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  incorporating  audiological  tech¬ 
niques  into  rehabilitation  programs  for 
blind  persons.  In  addition  to  issuing  tech¬ 
nical  reports,  the  research  team  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  manual  which  can  guide  the  pro¬ 
fessional  worker  in  undertakings  designed 
to  provide  realistic  service  to  the  blind  in¬ 
dividual.  This  helps  workers  in  the  field  to 
take  the  long  step  forward  between  tech¬ 
nical  research  findings  and  their  subsequent 
implementation. 

The  study  raises  a  number  of  important 
questions,  some  of  which  relate  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  training  procedures  which 
all  too  often  seem  to  be  little  more  than 
modified  test  situations.  Others  arise  from 
comparisons  among  the  three  types  of 
binaural  hearing  situations:  earphones, 
speakers,  and  a  real  life  environment.  Fi¬ 
nally,  there  is  the  lack  of  an  external  cri¬ 
terion.  For  example,  did  improvement  in 
the  laboratory  in  sound  localization  gen¬ 
eralize  into  the  blind  person’s  real  life 
performance  in  travel  and  social  situations? 

These  questions  suggest  that  the  study 
has  a  real  value  in  stimulating  thinking 
about  an  area  that  has  been  moribund  all 
too  long  in  service  to  blind  persons.  Dr. 


Norton’s  work  will  no  longer  permit  us 
to  sweep  hearing  problems  “under  the  rug.” 
She  has  confronted  us  with  a  challenge 
which  is  two-fold:  The  first  is  to  follow  up 
her  work  with  additional  meaningful  re¬ 
search.  The  second  is  to  use  the  tools  she 
provides  in  well-conceived  programs. 

Practitioners  now  have  the  responsibility 
for  finding  ways  and  means  of  implement¬ 
ing  Dr.  Norton’s  recommendations;  re¬ 
searchers  have  an  equally  compelling  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  continue  with  experiments 
and  further  the  work  she  has  so  success¬ 
fully  commenced. 

Note: 

This  is  the  last  issue  of  the  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  which  will  contain  the  Research 
in  Review  column.  The  column  was  started  in 
March  1958  as  an  attempt  to  distill  the  es¬ 
sence  of  complex  and  technical  research  re¬ 
ports  and  to  present  findings  in  a  context 
which  provided  the  reader  with  background 
material  and  suggested  implications  for  every¬ 
day  practice.  In  the  five  years  or  so  since  the 
appearance  of  the  first  column,  much  has 
happened  to  research  in  the  area  of  blindness: 

1 )  The  volume  of  research  materials  has 
increased  markedly.  In  the  past  year  or  more 
it  has  become  impossible  to  review  all  the 
available  research,  thus  necessitating  a  degree 
of  selectivity. 

2)  Although  some  research  on  blindness  is 
still  poorly  conceived  and  executed,  the  quality 
of  the  reports  has  improved  substantially,  and 
the  level  of  research  sophistication  has  risen 
spectacularly. 

3)  Practitioners  and  researchers  have  been 
able  to  engage  more  freely  in  dialogues  lead¬ 
ing  to  more  fruitful  collaborations  on  behalf 
of  blind  persons  in  our  society.  The  social 
distance  between  the  practitioner  and  the  re¬ 
searcher  has  narrowed  so  that  each  has  be¬ 
come  involved  in  the  other’s  problems. 

4)  There  is  a  greater  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  practitioner  to  consider  using  the 
results  of  research  to  improve  practice. 

The  problem  which  led  to  the  creation  of 
this  column  continues  to  be  a  crucial  one.  The 
increasing  flow  of  research  materials  developed 
through  increasingly  technical  procedures  has 
made  it  more  critical  than  ever  for  us  to 
establish  channels  of  communication  through 
which  research  reports  may  be  made  accessi¬ 
ble  and  comprehensible  to  the  professional 
reader.  The  termination  of  this  column  does 
not  signify  a  termination  of  our  efforts  to 
reach  practitioners  with  pertinent  and  readable 
research  findings.  On  the  contrary,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  perceives  this 
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need  as  a  continuing  one.  In  fact,  the  basis 
for  terminating  the  Research  in  Review  column 
is  the  feeling  that  new  approaches  should  be 
tried  to  achieve  these  objectives.  It  is  encourag¬ 
ing  to  know  that  plans  have  already  been  made 
to  continue  this  work  at  the  Foundation. 

In  “signing  off,”  the  writer  of  this  column 
wishes  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  M.  Rob¬ 
ert  Barnett  and  Howard  Liechty,  the  editors 


of  the  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  for  their 
farseeing  leadership  which  led  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  column  and  for  their  com¬ 
plete  cooperation  throughout  the  past  five 
years.  Their  sagacity  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  other  professional  publications  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  adopt  this  technique  in  an  attempt  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  research  and  practice. 

— Herbert  Rusalem 


DOG  GUIDES  AND  BLIND  CHILDREN 

A  Joint  Statement 


No  experienced  group  can  claim  a 
greater  concern  for  the  welfare  of  blind 
persons,  regardless  of  their  age,  than  the 
originators  of  this  joint  statement.  It  has 
been  prepared  after  careful  consideration 
and  is  distributed  cooperatively  to  agency 
directors,  school  superintendents,  coun¬ 
selors  and  others  who  are  being  called 
upon  with  increasing  frequency  to  answer 
questions  regarding  the  placement  of  dog 
guides  with  blind  children,  particularly 
those  under  sixteen  years  of  age: 

“Dog  Guides  are  Not  Recommended 
for  Blind  Children.  We  recognize  the 
value  of  dogs  and  other  animals  as  pets 
for  many  handicapped  children  under  ap¬ 
propriate  conditions,  but  dog  guides  are 
not  pets.  They  are  working  animals  that 
have  proved  a  valid  aid  to  many  active 
blind  citizens. 

“The  overwhelming  majority  of  blind 
children  under  sixteen  are  not  yet  mature 
enough  to  assume  responsibility  for  a  dog 
guide,  and  they  lack  the  judgment  to  ex¬ 
ercise  control  measures  on  which  a  reliable 
dog  guide  depends.  Without  these  mature 
qualities,  blind  children  endeavoring  to 
use  dog  guides  subject  themselves  and 
others  to  undue  risk.  We  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  well-intentioned  efforts  to  acquaint 
blind  children  with  dogs  or  other  animals. 
We  would,  however,  advise  parents  of 
blind  children  to  examine  carefully  the 
prerequisites  for  safe  and  proper  use  of 
dog  guides. 

“It  would  indeed  be  unfortunate,  we 


feel,  if  the  public  gained  the  impression 
that  blind  children  who  do  not  have  dog 
guides  are,  therefore,  groping  and  help¬ 
less,  with  few  if  any  opportunities  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  responsible  citizenship.  Those  of 
us  who  have  worked  with  blind  children 
in  school,  camp  and  elsewhere  know  how 
inaccurate  such  an  impression  is.  At  age 
sixteen  or  older,  many  graduates  of  our 
residential  schools  and  other  young  blind 
persons  have  gone  on  to  obtain  dog  guides 
to  help  them  attend  college  or  earn  their 
livelihood,  but  certainly  not  all  young 
blind  people  are  qualified  to  use  dog 
guides.  Some  have  too  much  vision;  some 
have  other  handicaps;  others  may  not 
want  or  need  dog  guides. 

“The  three  oldest  and  largest  dog  guide 
schools  in  the  country  report  that  alto¬ 
gether  they  have  placed  dogs  with  more 
than  5,000  blind  persons.  Approximately 
5  per  cent  of  them  have  been  between 
ages  sixteen  and  twenty.  They  also  report 
that  a  handful  of  carefully  screened  youths 
of  fifteen  and  still  fewer  of  fourteen  years 
have  received  dog  guides.  But  their  total 
experience  does  not  warrant  any  wide¬ 
spread  lowering  of  age  and  other  require¬ 
ments  to  accommodate  more  children. 
They  believe  that  doing  so  would  be  a  dis¬ 
service  both  to  blind  children  and  to  those 
blind  adults  who  have  proved  they  are 
able  to  use  a  dog  guide  effectively  in  our 
complex  modern  world. 

“Blind  people  with  well-trained  dogs 
are  accepted  today  on  buses,  trains,  planes; 
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in  hotels  and  restaurants;  on  college  cam¬ 
puses;  at  places  of  employment — almost 
everywhere.  But  these  are  privileges  they 
won  themselves  by  demonstrating  their 
competence  and  ability  to  control  their 
dogs.  Skilled  counselors  will  know  when 
a  youngster  is  ready  to  assume  this  type 
of  responsibility,  and  no  shortage  of  facili¬ 
ties  to  serve  those  who  qualify  is  antici¬ 
pated. 

“Great  effort  is  being  made  to  provide 
more  basic  work  in  both  residential  and 
public  schools  to  promote  orientation  and 
mobility  readiness  for  blind  children.  They 
need  and  are  receiving  opportunities  to 
learn  about  mobility  methods  open  to 
them  and  what  each  method  entails.  Thus 
they  will  be  prepared  to  make  sound  de¬ 
cisions,  each  for  himself,  when  the  time 
comes.  This  is  true  with  respect  not  only 
to  decisions  affecting  mobility  but  other 
phases  of  their  growth  needs  as  well. 

“To  live  effectively,  blind  children  need 
to  acquire  many  other  skills  before  they 
are  ready  to  take  on  responsibility  for 
care  and  control  of  dog  guides.  Except  in 
rare  instances,  training  with  a  dog  guide 
should  be  postponed  until  the  mid  to  late 
teens.  Like  learning  to  drive  a  car,  learn¬ 
ing  to  use  a  dog  guide  should  be  a  privi¬ 
lege  reserved  for  those  who  have  fully 
demonstrated  their  maturity  and  responsi¬ 
bility.” 


The  above  statement  has  been  prepared 
and  is  distributed  jointly  by  the  following: 

Georgie  Lee  Abel 
Professor  of  Special  Education 
San  Francisco  State  College 
San  Francisco,  California 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director 
Kathern  Gruber,  Director,  Division  of  Program 
Development 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
New  York,  New  York 

Rev.  Thomas  Carroll,  Director 
Catholic  Guild  for  All  the  Blind 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Jake  Jacobson,  President 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
Portsmouth,  Virginia 

William  F.  Johns,  Executive  Director 
Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind 
San  Rafael,  California 

Harold  Pocklington,  Executive  Director 
Leader  Dogs  for  the  Blind 
Rochester,  Michigan 

Louis  Rives,  Jr.,  Chief 
Services  to  the  Blind 

U.S.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 
Washington,  D.C. 

Edward  Waterhouse,  Director 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
Watertown,  Massachusetts 

George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Executive  Vice  President 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 

Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Russell  Williams.  Chief 
Blind  Rehabilitation  Section 
Veterans  Administration 
Washington,  D.C. 

J.  M.  Woolly,  President 

American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

(Additional  copies  of  the  statement  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  any  member  of  the 
cooperating  group.) 


Current  Literature 

Conducted  by  Shirley  Myerson 


★  “Reading  by  Touch,”  by  Donald  Bell. 
Typographica  6.  December  1962.  The  au¬ 
thor,  director  of  publications  of  the  Royal 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  here  de¬ 
scribes  some  early  systems  of  touch  read¬ 
ing;  the  work  of  Valentin  Hauy  and  others; 
the  development  of  the  Moon  and  braille 
systems;  and  the  techniques  of  braille 
printing  and  publishing.  The  magazine  has 


a  wrapper  of  conventional  embossed  braille 
and  there  is  a  special  inset  showing  solid 
dot  braille.  The  article  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated. 

★  Ficciones,  by  Jorge  Luis  Borges.  New 
York,  Grove  Press,  1962.  Labyrinths,  by 
Jorge  Luis  Borges.  New  York,  New  Direc¬ 
tions  1962.  Two  collections  of  short  stories 
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by  the  well  known  Argentinian  writer.  Al¬ 
though  still  little  known  in  the  United 
States,  he  has  been  recognized  in  Europe 
and  Latin  America  and  is  considered  a 
likely  candidate  for  the  Nobel  Prize.  He 
is  blind  and  his  mother  aids  him  with  his 
writing.  He  has  said,  “Once  the  outside 
world  interfered  too  much,  now  the  world 
is  all  inside  me  and  I  see  better,  for  I  can 
see  all  the  things  I  dream.”  Since  the  fall 
of  Peron  whom  he  opposed,  Borges  has 
been  director  of  the  National  Library  of 
Argentina.  The  above  books  are  English 
translations. 

★  “The  Disadvantaged  Group:  a  Concept 
Applicable  to  the  Handicapped,”  by  Sidney 
Jordan.  The  Journal  of  Psychology .  Vol. 


55,  1963.  The  author  here  tries  to  formu¬ 
late  and  illustrate  a  new  concept  wherein 
the  disabled  are  not  to  be  included  in  the 
same  category  as  minority  groups;  how¬ 
ever,  the  minority  group  comparison  has 
been  made  in  the  literature  to  which  the 
author  refers.  It  is  his  purpose  to  develop 
a  concept  which  is  specifically  applicable 
to  the  physically  handicapped.  The  term 
“disadvantaged  group”  designates  the  char¬ 
acteristic  of  this  concept.  In  order  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  dissimilarities  of  the  minority 
and  disadvantaged  groups,  comparisons 
were  drawn  on  six  inferences,  which  were 
derived  from  the  basic  premise  underlying 
the  proposed  idea.  There  are  many  refer¬ 
ences  to  blind  persons  both  in  the  text  and 
the  bibliography. 


AID  FOR  THE  DIABETIC 


HOWARD  A.  RUSK,  M.D. 


One  of  the  classic  functions  of  the 
voluntary  health  agency  is  to  seek  out  new 
areas  of  service  and  demonstrate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  such  services  through  action 
programs. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Vocational 
and  Counseling  Services  of  the  New  York 
Diabetes  Association.  This  new  service 
was  started  in  February,  1961,  with  the 
aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Clarence  E.  Mack 
Fund. 

Two  factors  indicated  its  need. 

First,  the  New  York  Diabetes  Associa¬ 
tion  was  receiving  an  increasing  number 
of  requests  for  guidance  and  aid  in  voca¬ 
tional  planning  and  employment. 


Copyright  by  The  New  York  Times.  Reprinted  by 
permission. 

Dr.  Rusk  is  director  of  New  York  University’ s 
Institute  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation. 
His  article  on  aid  for  the  diabetic  appeared  in  the 
June  24,  1962,  edition  of  The  New  York  Times. 


Second,  a  survey  of  the  Alumni  of 
Camp  NYDA,  the  association’s  camp  for 
juvenile  diabetics,  showed  many  were  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  finding  jobs. 

A  Referring  Agency 

Originally,  it  was  thought  the  new  serv¬ 
ice  could  refer  those  seeking  help  to  other 
community  agencies.  It  soon  became  ap¬ 
parent,  however,  that  the  diabetic  control 
and  social  adjustment  problems  of  most 
clients  required  solution  before  their  ca¬ 
reer  or  employment  needs  could  be  met. 

Typical  of  the  cases  is  the  story  of  an 
unemployed  young  man  aged  twenty-two. 
It  was  obvious  to  the  interviewer  that  this 
man  was  in  poor  diabetic  control  for  he 
could  detect  a  sweet  acetone  odor  on  his 
breath. 

Further  inquiry  revealed  the  young  man 
was  constantly  fatigued,  had  trouble  see- 
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ing,  had  no  knowledge  of  diabetic  control 
and  had  not  seen  a  physician  for  many 
months. 

He  was  referred  to  a  diabetic  clinic, 
hospitalized  and  found  to  have  severe 
diabetic  acidosis  and  early  retinal  hemor¬ 
rhages. 

Disease  is  Controlled 

After  six  weeks’  hospitalization,  his  dia¬ 
betes  was  controlled,  he  was  discharged, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  Vocational  and 
Counseling  Services  he  found  employ¬ 
ment.  He  is  still  being  seen  periodically, 
however,  and  being  counseled  on  a  more 
constructive  attitude  toward  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  diabetes. 

Information  concerning  the  service  can 
be  obtained  from  the  New  York  Diabetes 
Association,  104  East  40th  Street,  New 
York  16,  New  York. 

Diabetes  is  a  metabolic  disease.  Although 
first  described  3,500  years  ago,  its  cause  is 
still  unknown.  Today,  diabetes  cannot  be 
“cured”  but  it  can  be  completely  con¬ 
trolled.  The  disease  results  from  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  pancreas,  a  large  gland  in  the 
upper  abdomen,  to  produce  enough  of  a 
hormone  called  insulin,  thus  reducing  the 
body’s  ability  to  metabolize  sugar  and 
starch. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  insulin  produced 
by  the  pancreas  means  the  diabetic  patient 
must  rely  on  insulin  provided  by  injection 
or  by  tablets  taken  orally. 

Since  1957  a  number  of  chemicals  have 
been  available  that  can  be  taken  orally  by 
mild  diabetics  to  reduce  the  blood  sugar 
to  safe  levels,  thus  eliminating  the  need 
for  insulin  injections.  The  oral  compounds 
are  generally  helpful  for  diabetics  in  the 
middle  and  older  age  groups.  As  with  all 
diabetics,  patients  on  oral  medication 
must  follow  carefully  the  diet  prescribed 
by  their  physician. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 


3,000,000  diabetics  in  the  United  States, 
but  that  about  half  of  them  are  not  aware 
that  they  have  the  disease. 

The  Blind  and  Diabetes 

A  particularly  effective  relationship  has 
been  developed  with  the  New  York  Light¬ 
house.  Currently,  about  one-half  of  the 
new  clients  at  the  Lighthouse  have  dia¬ 
betes.  Many,  however,  were  unaware  of 
the  relationship  of  their  diabetes  to  their 
blindness. 

Blind  Diabetics  Present  Problems 

Blind  diabetics  present  special  problems. 
Because  some  develop  peripheral  neuritis 
and  the  resulting  sensory  loss,  it  is  more 
difficult  for  them  to  learn  braille  or  the 
use  of  a  cane.  Many  have  inadequate  as¬ 
sistance  at  home  and  great  difficulty  in 
measuring  insulin  dosages.  None  are  able 
to  test  their  urine.  How  the  admittedly 
inadequate  medical  supervision  of  the 
blind  diabetics  can  be  improved  is  now 
under  study  by  the  above  mentioned  agen¬ 
cies. 

Both  the  diabetic  patient  and  employers 
should  recognize  that  the  diabetic  is  no 
different  from  other  persons  except  that 
he  must  pay  closer  attention  to  his  daily 
routine.  The  only  exception  is  that  a  dia¬ 
betic  requiring  large  insulin  doses  should 
not  be  placed  in  jobs  where  a  sudden  in¬ 
sulin  shock  would  endanger  the  safety  of 
himself  or  others. 

The  diabetic  may  eat  the  same  food  as 
the  non-diabetic  but  it  must  be  measured. 
He  must  test  his  urine  daily  and,  if  he 
requires  insulin,  administer  it.  He  must 
report  to  his  physician  periodically  and 
cooperate  in  the  prevention  of  complica¬ 
tions  of  the  disease.  If  he  does  this,  he  can 
live  a  full,  active,  productive  life,  and  with 
but  a  few  exceptions  do  any  kind  of  work 
he  could  be  doing  if  he  were  not  a  dia¬ 
betic. 
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Up  to  date  in  Legislation 

By  I  rvin  P.  Schloss 


Education  Bills 

As  of  the  middle  of  April,  the  status  of 
all  but  one  of  the  major  education  bills 
was  still  in  doubt.  Since  the  report  in  the 
last  issue  of  The  New  Outlook,  various 
subcommittees  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  conducted  addi¬ 
tional  hearings  or  held  executive  sessions 
on  various  parts  of  H.R.3000,  the  Ad¬ 
ministration's  comprehensive  education  bill. 
However,  no  definite  action  was  taken  be¬ 
fore  the  Easter  recess  of  the  House;  and 
no  definite  decision  had  been  taken  as  to 
whether  the  bill  would  be  reported  by  the 
Committee  in  its  entirety  or  broken  up 
into  several  separate  bills. 

Some  significance  may  be  attached  to 
the  fact  that  all  of  the  education  subcom¬ 
mittee  chairmen  have  introduced  several 
separate  bills  incorporating  various  parts 
of  H.R.3000,  even  though  it  is  unlikely 
that  these  separate  bills  will  be  reported 
in  the  form  introduced. 

The  one  Administration  education  bill 
assured  of  passage  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentative  is  H.R.12,  the  Health  Profes¬ 
sions  Education  Act.  This  bill  provides  for 
federal  aid  in  the  construction  of  schools 
of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  public 
health,  nursing,  and  others.  It  also  provides 
for  loans  to  students,  with  partial  forgive¬ 
ness  for  those  who  practice  in  rural  areas. 

H.R.12  was  reported  by  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  health 
legislation,  on  March  19,  1963.  It  was 
granted  a  favorable  rule  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  was  scheduled  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  full  House  of  Representatives 
shortly  after  the  Easter  recess.  The  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  was 
expected  to  give  the  bill  prompt  action, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  become  law 
by  the  time  readers  receive  this  issue. 


At  the  time  the  Committee  on  Rules 
acted  favorably  on  H.R.12,  there  were 
indications  that  this  would  be  the  only 
education  bill  to  receive  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  by  this  Committee  during  the 
88th  Congress.  However,  even  though  the 
House  Rules  Committee  blocked  action  on 
all  major  education  bills  during  the  last 
Congress,  this  gloomy  forecast  of  the  im¬ 
probability  of  favorable  action  during  the 
current  Congress  continues  to  be  specula¬ 
tion  at  this  time. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  was  scheduled  to  begin 
hearings  on  April  29  on  S.580,  companion 
bill  to  H.R.3000;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  Senate  will  act  favorably  on  many  of 
the  provisions.  The  Senate  passed  several 
education  bills  incorporating  similar  pro¬ 
visions  during  the  last  Congress. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Rep.  Edith  Green  (D.,  Ore.),  Chairman 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  has  introduced  H.R.5194,  com¬ 
panion  bill  to  S.968,  the  Administration’s 
vocational  rehabilitation  amendments  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  last  issue.  As  of  the  middle 
of  April,  there  was  no  definite  indication 
as  to  when  hearings  would  be  held  by 
either  the  House  or  Senate  committees. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health 

As  part  of  the  Administration's  program 
stemming  from  the  report  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Panel  on  Mental  Retardation,  Rep. 
Wilbur  D.  Mills  (D.,  Ark.),  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
has  introduced  H.R.3386.  This  bill,  and 
S.1072,  a  companion  bill  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Sen.  Abraham  Ribicoff  (D., 
Conn.),  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  will  strengthen  the  maternal  and 
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child  health  and  crippled  children's  pro¬ 
grams  as  follows: 

1.  Increase  the  authorization  of  appro¬ 
priations  for  each  of  these  programs  to 
$50,000,000  annually  over  a  seven-year 
period. 

2.  Establish  a  five-year  program  of  spe¬ 
cial  grants  to  state  and  local  health  de¬ 
partments  for  maternity  and  infant  care 
projects. 

3.  Establish  a  program  of  research  proj¬ 
ects  in  both  the  maternal  and  child  health 
and  crippled  children’s  programs. 

4.  Authorize  one-time  grants  to  the 
states  for  planning  a  coordinated  effort  at 
state  and  local  levels  to  combat  mental 
retardation. 

The  two  programs  this  legislation  would 
strengthen — maternal  and  child  health 
services  and  crippled  children’s  services — 
are  authorized  under  Title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  are  administered  by  the 
Children’s  Bureau,  now  a  part  of  the  new 
Welfare  Administration,  one  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Under 
the  maternal  and  child  health  program, 
grants  to  state  health  agencies  help  to  fi¬ 
nance  services  to  prospective  mothers  and 
to  babies  for  families  in  need.  Grants  to 
a  state  agency  administering  crippled  chil¬ 
dren’s  services  help  to  finance  the  cost  of 
surgery,  eye  glasses,  and  other  corrective 
procedures  for  a  variety  of  conditions  in 
children. 

Although  H.R.3387  emphasizes  concerns 
with  mental  retardation,  all  of  its  provi¬ 
sions  except  for  the  planning  grants  author¬ 
ization  would  materially  strengthen  services 
to  all  expectant  mothers  in  need  and  to 
infants  and  children  with  all  types  of 
physical  or  mental  impairments. 

Early  in  April,  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  solicited  written 
comments  from  interested  organizations 
and  individuals  as  a  means  of  determining 
the  extent  of  support  for  the  bill  and 
whether  public  hearings  would  be  neces¬ 


sary.  The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  endorsed  the  bill  and  recommended 
several  amendments  designed  to  clarify 
and  strengthen  services  to  children  with 
non-orthopedic  impairments. 

Among  the  amendments  recommended 
were:  (1)  changing  the  title  of  Title  V, 
Part  2,  of  the  Social  Security  Act  from 
“Services  for  Crippled  Children”  to  “Serv¬ 
ices  for  Children  with  Physical  or  Mental 
Impairments,”  and  making  corresponding 
conforming  amendments  in  the  text  of 
the  law;  (2)  accelerating  the  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  in  the  authorization  of  annual  ap¬ 
propriations  for  crippled  children's  serv¬ 
ices  to  $50,000,000  over  three  years 
instead  of  seven  years;  (3)  strengthening 
the  state  plan  provisions  of  the  Act  to 
require  that  crippled  children’s  services 
in  a  state  shall  include  all  types  of  im¬ 
pairments  and  to  authorize  separate  state 
agencies  to  administer  portions  of  the  plan 
applying  to  specific  major  impairments; 
and  (4)  authorizing  planning  grants  to 
states  for  other  major  impairments  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  mental  retardation. 

The  Foundation  indicated  that  several 
other  national  and  state  organizations  for 
the  blind  endorsed  the  views  it  expressed. 

Inasmuch  as  services  to  children  with 
visual  conditions  has  varied  considerably 
from  state  to  state  under  the  existing 
crippled  children’s  program,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  believes  that  the  amendments  it  sug¬ 
gested  will  substantially  improve  services 
to  children  with  vision  and  other  non- 
orthopedic  problems. 

Miscellaneous 

Numerous  bills  involving  amendments 
to  the  public  assistance  and  disability  in¬ 
surance  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
have  been  introduced.  Inasmuch  as  the 
work  load  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  indicates  that  these  bills 
will  probably  not  receive  consideration 
until  very  late  in  this  session  or  early  in 
the  second  session,  a  discussion  of  the 
provisions  of  these  bills  will  be  reserved 
for  a  future  issue. 
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Institute  on  Services  for  the  Blind 
Puerto  Rico-1963 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
sponsored  an  institute  on  services  for  the 
blind  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  April  1-3, 
1963.  The  sessions  were  held  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  planning 
committee  represented  the  cooperating 
agencies — the  Commonwealth's  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Health  and  Education,  and  the 
College  of  Education.  Members  were: 
Amparo  Montalvo  Selles,  Chairman;  Do¬ 
mingo  Collazo,  Mrs.  Rosa  Lebron,  Mrs. 
Nydia  Loyola  de  Gonzalez,  Jose  Martinez, 
and  Dr.  Herminia  Vasquez.  Mrs.  Doris 
P.  Sausser,  AFB  regional  representative, 
served  as  coordinator,  and  as  liaison  for 
the  Foundation. 

Although  the  registration  was  purposely 
kept  to  a  minimum  for  discussion  pur¬ 
poses,  auditors  or  observors  were  present 
and  a  total  of  174  persons  attended  the 
sessions. 


The  Institute  began  with  discussions  of 
medical  and  psycho-social  aspects  of 
blindness;  moving  on  to  a  consideration 
of  current  patterns  and  needs  for  services 
for  the  blind  in  the  specific  areas  of  edu¬ 
cation,  rehabilitation,  and  social  service. 
For  public  interpretation  an  outstanding 
exhibit  was  provided  by  the  Institute  for 
Blind  Children,  the  Rehabilitation  Center, 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  di¬ 
rectress  of  the  school,  Celsa  Alonso. 

A  paper  on  the  development  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  community  services  for  the 
blind  was  presented  by  Harold  G.  Roberts 
of  the  AFB  at  a  final  luncheon  given  by 
the  Lions  Club  of  San  Juan.  In  addition 
to  Mrs.  Sausser  and  Mr.  Roberts,  Alex¬ 
ander  F.  Handel  and  Arthur  Voorhees  of 
the  AFB,  and  J.  Max  Woolly,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Arkansas  School  for  the 
Blind,  were  discussants. 


Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 


Helping  people  help  themselves  was  the 
theme  emphasized  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  the 
Federal  Government’s  youngest  Depart¬ 
ment  took  note  of  its  tenth  anniversary 
on  April  1 1th. 

“As  we  review  the  successes  of  the  De¬ 
partment’s  first  ten  years,”  Secretary  An¬ 
thony  J.  Celebrezze  said  in  a  statement, 
“let  us  look  forward  to  a  second  decade 
of  helping  to  make  available  to  all  citizens 
full  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
their  talents  and  abilities.  These  are  our 
most  precious  resources — our  hope  for  the 
future.” 


Secretary  Celebrezze  pointed  out  that 
some  of  the  problems  with  which  the  De¬ 
partment  deals  “have  long  been  with  us 
and  require  solution  even  more  urgently 
today;  some  are  the  outgrowth  of  the 
technological  forces  which  are  altering  our 
society;  others  have  arisen  as  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  higher  human  expecta¬ 
tions  of  larger  numbers  of  citizens.” 

An  article  by  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Legislation  Wilbur  J.  Cohen  and  an  as¬ 
sistant,  Joseph  W.  Keppel,  reviewing  the 
Department’s  first  ten  years  said:  “The 
key  feature  of  this  ten-year  period  is  pa¬ 
tently  a  change  of  emphasis  from  ameliora- 
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tion  to  prevention  and  development  .  .  . 
The  newly  born  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  took  over  func¬ 
tions  which  in  large  measure  looked  back 
to  problems  created  by  past  emergencies 
or  depressions  and  other  types  of  crisis.” 
The  article  went  on  to  say,  “The  Depart¬ 
ment  today,  while  making  a  major  effort 
to  improve  its  ‘ameliorative’  programs,  is 
stressing  solutions  to  present  and  emerging 
problems  and  opportunities.” 

Secretary  Celebrezze's  statement  and 


the  Cohen  article  appear  in  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  April  issue  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare  Indicators,  a  monthly 
publication  of  the  Department  which  re¬ 
ports  on  public  and  private  activities  in 
its  fields  of  interest.  Individual  copies  of 
the  special  section  are  available  as  a  reprint 
and  can  be  obtained  from  the  Offices  of 
Program  Analysis,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Legislation,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C. 


Now  THERE'S  an  Idea . . , 

IN-SERVICE  TRAINING  PROGRAM  IN  MECKLENBURG  COUNTY 
By  Doris  P.  Sausser,  AFB  Regional  Representative 


One  of  the  administrative  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  an  executive,  and  one  which  is  often 
neglected  because  of  the  press  of  other 
duties,  is  to  plan  for  in-service  training  or 
staff  development.  The  executive  can  un¬ 
dertake  this  planning  personally,  or  assign 
the  task  to  a  senior  staff  person;  however, 
the  executive  has  the  final  responsibility 
for  providing  professional  stimulation  and 
in-service  training  for  his  staff. 

Arthur  M.  Dye,  Jr.,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Mecklenburg  County  Association 
for  the  Blind,  in  North  Carolina,  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  many-faceted  staff  development 
plan.  The  method  of  carrying  out  one  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  total  plan  is  unique  in  that  it 
has  also  provided  a  means  for  public  edu¬ 
cation,  and  it  has  touched  the  total  pro¬ 
fessional  community  of  Charlotte. 

Mr.  Dye’s  first  idea  was  to  use  films  as 
one  means  of  introducing  new  staff  mem¬ 
bers  to  needs  and  services  for  the  blind  in 
many  areas,  since  MCAB  is  a  multi-func¬ 
tion  agency.  The  film  series  would  also 
serve  as  a  refresher  course  for  longer-time 
employees. 

As  plans  crystallized  for  this  part  of 
the  in-service  training  program  it  became 
apparent  that  the  films  should  be  shared 
with  a  larger  group  representation  of  the 


community,  for  they  could  serve  an  addi¬ 
tional  purpose — public  education.  Poten¬ 
tially,  this  would  result  in  case  finding  and, 
with  some  additional  interpretation,  in 
more  elective  referrals  from  other  com¬ 
munity  agencies. 

A  series  of  four  sessions  on  the  basis  of 
one  a  month  was  planned  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  to  be  held  in  the  Public  Library  from 
3  to  4:30  p.m.  The  films  selected  were 
related  to  specific  topics  for  each  session 
as  follows:  Blind  Children;  Special  Serv¬ 
ices  for  Blind  Persons;  The  Human  Eye; 
Recreation  for  Blind  Persons.  Three  to 
four  films  were  shown  at  each  session, 
having  been  borrowed  or  rented  from 
such  resources  as  NSPB,  AFB,  North 
Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Administration,  and 
The  Seeing  Eye. 

Invitations  to  attend  were  extended  to 
ophthalmologists  and  other  selected  doc¬ 
tors;  public  school  teachers  and  school 
social  workers;  program  chairmen  and 
presidents  of  civic  clubs;  and  other  public 
and  voluntary  social  agency  personnel. 
Excellent  newspaper  coverage  was  se¬ 
cured,  including  an  explanation  of  the 
content  of  each  film  to  be  shown.  Notices 
of  the  film  sessions  were  mimeographed 
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on  brightly  hued  papers  which  were  at¬ 
tention-provoking  in  themselves.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  agency  staff  of  five,  thirty-five 
professional  persons  attended  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  and  expressed  interest  in  the  project. 
They  were  doctors,  nurses,  group  workers, 
teachers,  case  workers  and  other  commu¬ 
nity  leaders. 

Mr.  Dye  will  be  happy  to  supply  addi¬ 


tional  information  to  anyone  interested 
in  learning  more  details  of  this  plan  and 
seeing  the  various  devices  used  to  enlist 
community  interest.  It  is  to  be  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  is  only  one  of  the  devices 
used  by  this  agency  for  staff  orientation 
and  development.  It  exemplifies  how  an 
idea  with  a  single  purpose  has  burgeoned 
into  a  successful  multi-purpose  project. 


Appointments 


★  George  C.  Schmidt  has  been  appointed 
director  of  commercial  enterprises  for  the 
Oregon  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  Port¬ 
land.  He  has  been  business  enterprise  co¬ 
ordinator  for  the  Oregon  Commission  for 
the  past  ten  years  and  was  in  charge  of  the 
Oregon  vending  stand  program  which 
ranks  in  the  top  fifteen  of  the  country. 
Before  joining  the  Commission,  Mr. 
Schmidt  was  with  the  Veterans  Admin¬ 
istration,  supervising  both  on-the-job 
training  and  academic  training  and  serving 
as  a  special  training  officer  for  blind  vet¬ 
erans  in  Oregon. 

★  Jerome  Bernstein  is  the  new  project 
director  for  the  National  Institute  on  Shel¬ 
tered  Workshop  Standards,  replacing  the 
late  Williams  Hays,  Ed.  D.  Mr.  Bernstein 
is  continuing  as  director  of  the  Occupa¬ 
tional  Center  for  Retarded  Children  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

★  Mary  Jack  Wintle  was  appointed  as 


Regional  Librarian  for  the  Blind  in  the 
regional  library  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
on  March  18,  1963.  A  graduate  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  State  University,  she  holds  a  master’s 
degree  in  education  from  Yale  University 
and  a  master's  degree  in  library  science 
from  Louisiana  State  University.  Miss 
Wintle  has  been  a  member  of  the  staff 
since  September  4,  1962,  as  a  librarian 
trainee  under  the  Library  of  Congress  Pro¬ 
gram  for  Outstanding  Graduates  of  Library 
Schools.  She  replaces  Mrs.  Mary  Smith, 
former  Regional  Librarian  for  the  Blind, 
who  was  promoted  as  Assistant  Head, 
Gift  Section,  in  the  Exchange  and  Gift 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

★  Jose  F.  Ceniceros  has  assumed  the 
duties  of  the  new  position  of  Assistant  to 
the  Head,  Management  Section,  Library 
of  Congress.  Mr.  Ceniceros  is  a  graduate 
of  Georgetown  University  and  for  the 
past  two  years  has  been  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  Army. 
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ALLAN  W.  SHERMAN 

Allan  W.  Sherman,  executive  director 
of  The  Lighthouse,  The  New  York  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  died  on  March 
28th  in  Stamford,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Sher¬ 
man  was  a  member  of  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  and  a  member  of  the  sustaining 
membership  committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  He 
was  also  vice  president  and  a  member  of 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  former 
Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind,  now  combined  with  and 
known  as  the  New  York  State  Federation 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 


Allan  W.  Sherman 


Mr.  Sherman  was  graduated  with  hon¬ 
ors  in  history  from  Harvard  College  in 
1934  and  from  Harvard  Graduate  School 
in  1940.  For  eight  years  he  taught  history 
and  English,  and  coached  football,  at  the 
Tabor  Academy,  Marion,  Mass.  From 
1942-49  he  was  principal  of  the  Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass., 


and  then  became  director  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Society  for  the  Blind,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  where  he  served  until  1958. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  a  former  chairman 
of  the  Cleveland  Glaucoma  Survey,  the 
Ohio  Rehabilitation  Association,  the  Pre¬ 
school  Blind  Child  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  and  the  Committee  on  National 
Association  of  Workshops  and  Home- 
bound  Programs.  He  was  also  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  AAIB, 
the  Watertown,  Mass.,  School  Committee, 
and  secretary  and  chairman  of  Section  A 
of  the  AAWB. 

Among  the  boards  of  directors  on  which 
Mr.  Sherman  served  were  those  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Promotion 
of  Interests  of  Adult  Blind  and  Region  V 
of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association. 
He  was  a  consultant  to  the  Services  for 
the  Blind  Division  of  the  Ohio  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Welfare,  a  technical  consultant 
in  education  and  training  to  the  Army  Air 
Force,  a  trustee  of  the  Ohio  Rehabilitation 
Association,  and  editor  of  the  latter's  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mary  D.,  and 
sons  John  Brooks  and  Stephen  Adam. 

CONRAD  KERENS 

Dr.  Conrad  Berens  died  at  his  home  on 
Center  Island,  New  York,  on  March  2, 
after  a  prolonged  and  painful  illness.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  well-known  ophthalmolo¬ 
gist,  Dr.  Conrad  Berens,  and  Mary  E. 
Berens,  and  was  born  on  December  2, 
1889,  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Most 
of  his  professional  life  was  spent  in  the 
New  York  area. 

Dr.  Berens  was  a  great  clinician,  sur¬ 
geon,  teacher,  author  and  organizer,  and 
took  an  active  interest  in  civic  and  social 
affairs.  As  a  clinican  he  enjoyed  a  large 
and  varied  private  practice,  and  it  was  not 
unusual  for  one  or  two  young  ophthal- 
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mologists  from  other  cities  or  countries  to 
work  in  the  office  as  volunteers  in  order  to 
learn  his  methods  and  manner  of  practice. 


Dr.  Conrad  Berens 


At  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infir¬ 
mary,  the  Berens’  Clinic  became  one  of 
the  most  progressive  in  the  New  York 
area.  The  treatment  of  eye  disease  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  body  as  a  whole  led  to  the 
routine  medical  survey  made  famous  by 
his  service.  Dr.  Berens  developed  the  first 
orthoptic  clinic  and  school  at  the  hospital, 
and  organized  a  course  in  physiological 


optics.  He  devised  numerous  instruments 
such  as  tangent  screens,  prism  bars,  ac¬ 
commodation  devices,  combination  rules 
and  the  ophthalmic  ergograph  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  fatigue  of  accommodation.  The 
research  department  of  the  New  York  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary  was  conceived  and 
established  under  his  direction. 

Dr.  Berens  became  one  of  the  foremost 
teachers  in  America,  lecturing  in  the  school 
of  Ophthalmology  and  Otology  of  the 
New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  and  ex¬ 
tending  his  activities  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Oto¬ 
laryngology,  later  serving  as  president  of 
that  organization.  He  was  the  author  or 
joint  author  of  at  least  six  useful  textbooks 
on  ophthalmology,  the  most  important  be¬ 
ing  The  Eye  and  Its  Diseases. 

During  his  career  Dr.  Berens  received 
the  following  honors:  the  Howe  Medal, 
Section  of  Ophthalmology  of  the  American 
Medical  Association;  the  Leslie  Dana 
Medal  for  Prevention  of  Blindness;  the 
Rosette  as  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
France;  the  Finley  Decoration,  Cuba;  the 
Order  of  Merit  of  Duarte,  Sanchez  and 
Mella,  Dominican  Republic;  and  the 
Chevalier  de  l'Ordre  de  la  Sante  Re- 
publique. 

Dr.  Berens  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Frances  Berens,  sons  Richard,  Lawrence 
Penington  and  Rodney  Bristol,  and  a  sis¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Harry  West  of  Philadelphia. 
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Orientation  and  Mobility 
Refresher  Course 


The  American  Association  of  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Blind,  in  cooperation  with 
Western  Michigan  University,  and  under 
a  grant  from  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  is  offering  a  refresher 
course  for  persons  primarily  working  in 
the  area  of  orientation  and  mobility  in 
residential  and  day  schools.  Applicants 
whose  qualifications  most  closely  meet  the 
standards  set  forth  in  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind’s  1962  publication, 
“Standards  for  Mobility  Instructors,”  will 
be  selected. 

The  course  will  be  held  at  the  Colorado 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  Colorado,  August  5th  through 
30th,  1963.  It  will  be  limited  to  twelve 
traineeships  which  will  include  full  trans¬ 
portation  costs  and  $12  per  diem  for  the 
twenty-eight-day  period.  Lawrence  Blaha, 
instructor  in  orientation  and  mobility  at 
Western  Michigan  University,  will  be  di¬ 
rector  of  the  course.  Joint  coordinators 
are  Maurice  Olsen,  executive  secretary  of 
the  AAIB,  and  Donald  Blasch,  director  of 


News 

★  Field  Enterprises  Educational  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  publishers  of 
World  Book  Encyclopedia ,  first  general 
reference  work  to  be  published  in  braille, 
has  announced  the  publication  of  a  large- 
type  edition  of  World  Book  Encyclopedia, 
the  first  general  encyclopedia  for  the  use 
of  the  partially  seeing. 

The  publication  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  early  in  1964,  although  pre-publica¬ 
tion  orders  are  being  taken.  The  set  will 
comprise  thirty  volumes,  each  approxi¬ 
mately  one  and  one-half  times  the  size  of 
the  normal  volumes,  and  will  contain  the 


the  Center  for  Orientation  and  Mobility 
at  W.M.U. 

A  portion  of  the  course  will  include  a 
complete  review  and  evaluation  of  methods 
and  techniques  presently  being  used  by 
the  participants  in  their  respective  situa¬ 
tions.  Trainees  will  receive  instruction  in 
the  validated  techniques  that  are  applicable 
to  congenital  and  adventitiously  blinded 
children  of  various  age  groups  under  con¬ 
ditions  simulating  blindness.  This  will  be 
supplemented  by  lectures  and  discussions 
that  will  be  held  concurrently  with  the 
practical  sessions.  The  guest  faculty  will 
present  lectures  and  hold  discussions  on 
related  topics. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  to  have 
graduate  credit  given  for  these  courses  by 
the  payment  of  a  fee,  if  enough  people 
are  interested  in  securing  course  credit. 

Applications  should  be  sent  to  Law¬ 
rence  Blaha,  Center  for  Orientation  and 
Mobility,  Western  Michigan  University, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  The  deadline  for 
receiving  applications  is  June  15th,  1963. 


Briefs 

printed  and  illustrated  material  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  twenty-volume  World  Book.  Its  pri¬ 
mary  use  will  be  among  partially-seeing 
school  children  and  aging  persons,  and 
the  schools,  libraries  and  other  institutions 
that  serve  them.  Anyone,  however,  may 
purchase  a  set;  the  cost  is  $299,  including 
transportation. 

★  Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther  Hodges 
recently  presented  a  Citation  of  Merit  to 
the  Chloraseptic  Company  in  recognition 
of  the  firm’s  pioneering  work  in  providing 
employment  for  blind  persons.  This  Wash- 
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ington,  D.  C.,  based  company,  during  the 
past  year,  awarded  contracts  to  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Lighthouse  lor  the  Blind  for  pack¬ 
aging,  sorting  and  mailing  approximately 
one  million  units  of  Chloraseptic.  Because 
of  publicity  given  these  contracts,  other 
companies  have  contacted  the  Lighthouse 
for  various  types  of  work. 

★  Representing  the  products  of  sixty-three 
industrial  shops  for  the  blind,  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind  will  exhibit  in  the 
Better  Living  Building  along  with  a  host 
of  America’s  leading  firms  at  New  York’s 
World’s  Fair  to  be  held  in  1964-65. 

★  The  Lighthouse,  in  New  York,  and 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  are  under¬ 
taking  a  jointly  financed  research  project 
later  this  year  to  study  the  needs  of  blind 
people  and  the  services  available  to  meet 
these  needs.  The  following  areas  will  be 
explored:  The  needs  of  blind  people  of 
all  ages  in  order  to  determine  how  maxi¬ 
mum  individual  independence  may  best  be 
achieved;  the  ways  in  which  service  pro¬ 
grams  can  assist  blind  people  in  their  social, 
economic  and  political  adjustment  to  our 
society;  the  concepts  and  principles  of  vari¬ 
ous  disciplines  to  determine  which  can  be 
most  effective  and  productive  in  any  as¬ 
sisting  program;  the  validity  of  providing 
services  to  blind  persons  through  a  special¬ 
ized  agency  rather  than  through  agencies 
serving  all  handicapped  persons;  the  ways 
in  which  the  needs  of  blind  people  are  met 
by  tax-supported  agencies  or  other  com¬ 
munity  agencies  of  specialized  or  non- 
specialized  nature. 

The  study  will  also  give  consideration 
to  the  possibility  of  different  services  re¬ 
quirements  for  totally  blind  and  partially 


sighted  people,  and  for  congenitally  blinded 
and  adventitiously  blinded  people.  A  final 
concern  will  be  to  determine  what  rela¬ 
tionship  familial  and  cultural  concepts  of 
blindness  have  to  the  program  of  services. 

★  The  1963  United  States  Blind  Golfers’ 
Tournament  will  be  held  on  September  5, 
6  and  7  at  the  Westchester  Hills  Golf  Club 
in  White  Plains,  New  York.  Blind  golfers 
will  compete  for  the  coveted  national  title 
in  a  three-day  tournament  sponsored  by 
The  Lighthouse,  in  New  York,  which  will 
bring*  together  once  more  Charley  Boswell 
of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  who  had  won 
the  championship  thirteen  times,  and  the 
new  champion,  Joe  Lazaro  of  Waltham, 
Massachusetts,  who  defeated  Charley  last 
year.  Harry  H.  Gordon  of  White  Plains  is 
chairman  of  the  tournament. 


Classified  Comer 


Space  is  provided  as  a  service  by  the  New 
Outlook  in  this  department  for  the  publishini 
of  notices  calling  attention  to  positions  avail¬ 
able,  and  notices  of  persons  seeking  placement. 
This  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  determine 
whether  or  not  any  notices  will  be  printed,  an  I 
does  not  assume  responsibility  for  statements 
made  in  notices. 

Most  professional  positions  and  professional 
persons  will  be  listed  in  the  files  of  the  Person¬ 
nel  Referral  Service,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th 
Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 


Position  Wanted:  Young  woman  with  mas¬ 
ters  degree  in  social  work,  bachelors  degree 
in  psychology  and  sociology  seeking  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  deaf-blind  program.  Although  deaf 
and  with  impaired  but  good  useable  vision, 
can  read  inkprint  and  travel  independently. 
Good  communication  skills.  Will  relocate. 
Write:  New  Outlook,  Box  55. 
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"Before  anything  else,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  the  fundamental 
truth  that  blindness  does  not  affect  the 
individuality,  but  leaves  it  intact.  Its 
sources  remain  healthy;  no  mental 
faculty  of  the  blind  is  affected  in  any 
way,  and  all  of  them,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  are  susceptible  of  blos¬ 
soming  out  to  the  highest  degree  of 
development  to  which  a  normal  being 
can  aspire." — Pierre  Villey 


Statesmanship  in  Social  Welfare 
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Part  I  The  General  Field 


This  paper  was  originally  undertaken 
to  report  present  patterns  in  the  special 
welfare  field  of  work  for  the  blind.  The 
specific  assignment  was  to  trace  current 
trends  into  the  near  future.  It  was  found 
that  this  could  not  be  done  for  a  spec¬ 
ial  field  in  isolation,  because  the  most  ur¬ 
gent  need  seen  was  for  unified  planning. 
Creating  necessary  unity  will  require  states¬ 
men  of  no  slight  stature. 

Today,  the  need  for  planned  promotion 
of  the  public  good  is  generally  recognized. 
The  planning  has  become  a  vast  complex 
in  our  land.  Because  the  complex  includes 
many  helping  professions  that  function  in 
a  wide  variety  of  public  and  private  agen¬ 
cies,  the  need  for  larger  spheres  of  common 
influence  has  outgrown  progress  in  devel¬ 
oping  them.  Therefore,  this  discussion’s 
frame  of  reference  had  to  be  broadened  to 
“social  welfare,”  which  encompasses  health 
and  education.  The  helping  professions  are 
collectively  identified  by  the  term  “social 
work.”  “Agency”  includes  all  organized 
units  which  carry  community-delegated  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  health,  education  and  wel¬ 
fare.  “Client”  refers  to  any  recipient  of  so¬ 
cial  services. 

Surely,  an  element  of  what  the  prophet 
sees  as  desirable  enters  into  most  of  his 
forecasts.  For  this  reason  it  was  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  place  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
future  without  also  placing  it  in  the  social 
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welfare  plan,  where  the  present  seer  be¬ 
lieves  it  will  be  most  effective.  The  com¬ 
mon  denominator  found  was  social  wel¬ 
fare’s  urgent  need  to  unify  all  of  its  special 
fields.  This  need  is  the  theme  taken,  and 
work  for  the  blind  is  used  as  an  illustrative 
example. 

The  traditional  approach  to  planned  so¬ 
cial  welfare  is  on  a  basis  of  problem  clust¬ 
ers.  Services  are  developed  for  people 
identified  by  the  kind  of  problems  they 
have  in  common:  the  physically  disabled; 
the  emotionally  disturbed;  the  retarded;  the 
illiterate;  the  ill.  Other  problem  clusters  are 
more  circumstantial:  the  unwed  mother; 
the  indigent;  the  neglected  child. 

Although  considerable  uniformity  of 
practice  is  seen,  more  and  more  frequently 
questions  are  raised  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
broad  community  planning.  Can  over-all 
priorities  be  established?  Can  more  com¬ 
mon  denominators  be  found?  How  much 
uniformity  is  desirable  and  possible? — uni¬ 
formity,  for  example,  in  determination  of 
eligibility.  All  welfare  services,  in  one  way 
or  another,  are  financed  by  the  community, 
yet  wide  variety  is  discovered  in  require¬ 
ments  and  expectations  of  clients. 

The  Basis  of  Authorizing  Service 

In  general,  communities  will  support  any 
proposed  service  which  convincingly  prom¬ 
ises  to  reduce  community  discomfort  or 
disadvantage.  Despite  fantasies  of  philan¬ 
thropy  to  the  contrary,  this  sound  basis  of 
community  interest  has  been  the  real  foun- 
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dation  of  most  community  services:  Public 
schools  were  established  because  of  realiza¬ 
tion  that  an  educated  citizenry  is  a  common 
advantage;  medical  care  advances  with  the 
general  comprehension  that  illness  weakens 
the  community;  and  so  on.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  social  agency’s  responsibility  to  pro¬ 
mote  community  comprehension,  for  this 
is  the  measure  of  service  provided. 

Interpretation  of  Need 

Agencies,  for  instance  those  which  serve 
blind  people,  are  obligated  to  interpret 
need  to  the  community  and  to  develop 
those  services  which  the  community  au¬ 
thorizes.  To  reduce  lag,  agencies  are  also 
obligated  to  anticipate  future  trends.  What 
will  be  the  need  five  years  from  now,  and 
what  can  be  done  in  the  meantime  to  en¬ 
sure  commensurate  comprehension?  This 
means  that  public  education  is  a  vital  serv¬ 
ice;  the  agency  with  a  poor  image  can 
never  gain  adequate  support. 

Unfortunately,  fund  raising  can  become 
an  agency’s  most  compelling  function,  even 
though  a  strong  public  education  program 
has  far  more  important  purposes.  It  is  sad 
to  see  the  important  purpose  displaced  by 
the  compelling  function.  In  the  case  of 
blindness,  for  example,  the  prevailing  im¬ 
age  of  the  client  is  his  most  severe  dis¬ 
ability.  Improving  that  image  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  services  the  agency  can 
render,  but  its  fund  raising  material  may 
do  just  the  reverse. 

Community  Interests  Must  Be  Served 

Perhaps  people  who  enter  helping  pro¬ 
fessions  are  idealists  by  nature.  Bothered 
by  healthy  dissatisfaction,  they  are  always 
looking  for  ways  to  improve  professional 
practice,  and  are  constantly  seeking  to 
broaden  community  comprehension  until 
there  will  be  no  unmet  needs. 

This  describes  one  of  social  work's 
greatest  strengths.  May  it  never  change! 
Just  as  parents  want  the  best  for  their 
children,  social  workers  want  the  best  for 
the  community’s  troubled  citizens.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  great  majority  of  social  agencies 


are  already  providing  competent,  consci¬ 
entious  service  to  the  clients  for  whom  they 
were  established.  But  social  work  must 
also  serve  the  community!  Not  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  professional  practice,  but  frag¬ 
mented,  insular  structure  is  the  barrier. 
Even  perfection  of  practice  would  not 
eliminate  the  gins  and  pitfalls  from  this 
“way  we  wander  in.” 

Structure  emphasizes  the  agency’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  clients  and  its  concentration 
on  a  special  need  cluster.  Until  quite  re¬ 
cently,  however,  communities  were  almost 
unaware  of  the  agency’s  larger  community 
obligation.  Even  now,  this  obligation  is  far 
from  defined,  but  there  is  an  uneasy  awak¬ 
ening — as  yet  hardly  more  than  a  beginning 
realization — that  social  welfare  is  pretty 
big  business.  But  the  social  work  profession 
itself  has  long  been  anxious  about  what  it 
described  as  its  dual  obligation.  This  un¬ 
easiness  grows  with  its  concern  that  the 
obligation  to  community  may  not  always 
be  most  faithfully  discharged  by  chauvin¬ 
istic  representation  of  insular  need  clusters. 

United  Community  Organizations  have 
been  developed  in  an  attempt  to  broaden 
and  unify  social  planning.  Unique  in  many 
ways,  this  spontaneous  effort  by  the  pro¬ 
fession  itself  to  solve  its  serious  problem 
is  a  commendable  move  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  far  from  sufficient.  Many 
improvements  have  been  realized — more 
ethical,  efficient  fund  raising,  more  respon¬ 
sible  budget  control,  better  inter-agency 
cooperation — the  list  could  be  long.  The 
federated  organizations  have  exerted  con¬ 
structive  influence  on  community  planning. 
In  fact,  they  are  themselves  community 
planning  agencies,  but,  with  little  govern¬ 
ing  authority  they  must  rely  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  beneficent  influence.  Beneficent 
influence  is  not  always  successful  in  achiev¬ 
ing  high  standards  and  uniform  practice;  it 
can  never  solve  problems  that  are  inherent 
in  the  pattern  of  myriad,  small  autonomies. 

Statesmanship  Instead  of  a  Lobby 

These  problems,  it  was  stated,  would 
not  be  solved  even  by  perfecting  practice. 
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It  is  conceivable  that  some  of  them  might 
be  aggravated.  Competent  representation 
of  needs  to  fund  allocating  authorities  is 
part  of  professional  practice.  Without  chal¬ 
lenging  the  validity  of  needs  represented, 
it  can  be  recognized  that  service  priorities 
are  too  frequently  determined  by  relative 
pressures.  This  is  the  “lobby”  of  social 
welfare.  Zealous  only  to  do  its  best  work 
in  representing  its  clients,  an  agency  with 
superior  skill  in  lobby  techniques  may  far 
outstrip  another  which  represents  much 
more  urgent  community  needs. 

In  the  well-ordered  family,  budgeting  is 
on  the  pyramid  plan  with  necessities  on 
top  and  luxuries  on  the  bottom.  This 
means  that  the  family’s  tax  is  on  top,  but 
from  somewhere  in  the  pyramid  most  fam¬ 
ilies  also  draw  generously  to  contribute  to 
the  United  Community  Fund.  The  motiva¬ 
tion  of  this  generosity  is  complex,  but  it 
stems  in  part  from  the  wish  for  a  sound, 
healthy  community.  Many  families  that 
practice  well-ordered  planning  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  that  they  have  the  right  to 
expect  the  same  practice  by  governmental 
and  voluntary  agencies  which  decide  how 
their  money  will  be  spent. 

The  first  prediction,  therefore,  is  that 
the  social  welfare  profession  will  develop 
more  statesmen.  This  will  happen  not  only 
because  the  profession  is  comprised  of  the 
kind  of  people  who  are  capable  of  states¬ 
manship,  but  because  the  profession’s  sur¬ 
vival  is  at  stake.  The  new  obligation  which 
the  social  welfare  profession  must  assume 
is  almost  incredibly  difficult.  But  it  will  be 
assumed — and  well  discharged — because 
the  only  alternative  is  that  social  planning 
will  be  drastically  limited  by  the  incompe¬ 
tent  and  the  outraged. 

The  new  and  solemn  responsibility  is  for 
determination  of  welfare  priorities  on  a 
total  basis  of  relative  community  needs. 
Such  total  view  cannot  be  gained  without 
rising  up  out  of  the  welter  of  local  pres¬ 
sures.  This  in  itself  is  not  easy  because,  in 
many  instances,  it  will  take  time  to  tell 
whether  those  purely  insular  interests  have 
been  submerged  or  better  served.  In  gen¬ 


eral,  however,  all  valid  interests  will  benefit 
from  improved  community  planning.  Hard¬ 
est  of  all  will  be  finding  the  means  of  ob¬ 
jective  evaluation.  Yet  not  until  total  needs 
are  measured  against  total  resources  can 
necessity  be  separated  from  luxury.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  the 
citizen  financiers’  support  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  enlightened  decisions  instead  of 
emotional  responses. 

The  Broad  Limits 

In  all  areas  of  welfare  there  are  many 
services  that  it  would  be  “nice”  to  provide. 
Their  desirability  can  be  demonstrated  by 
unassailable  fact  and  logic.  But  as  we  look 
ahead — and  not  so  very  far  ahead — two 
limits  come  into  focus.  The  outside  one  is 
bounded  by  the  possible;  it  is  as  yet  more 
blurred  than  the  second;  no  one  expects 
ever  to  reach  it,  although  some  people  act 
as  if  they  do.  That  is,  they  act  in  oblivion 
to  reality.  The  reality  is  that  the  gross  na¬ 
tional  product  would  be  insufficient  to  meet 
the  cost  of  implementing  all  current  pro¬ 
posals  to  reinforce  the  nation's  welfare. 

The  second  limit  is  defined  by  another 
well-known  term — the  margin  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Although  this  point  of  diminishing 
returns  is  illusive,  it  is  the  one  upon  which 
social  welfare  will  be  more  and  more  re¬ 
quired  to  focus.  Obviously,  this  cannot  be 
done  without  consolidated,  cooperative 
planning;  it  should  not  be  done  without 
maximum  economy  and  effectiveness  in 
planning  and  providing  service.  Ineffi¬ 
ciency,  waste,  exploitation,  will  be  less  toler¬ 
ated  as  the  community  draws  nearer  the 
optimum  limit  of  what  it  can  and  will 
spend  for  welfare  services.  It  is  said  that 
concern  about  this  limit  is  premature;  even, 
that  attempts  to  define  it  now  are  irre¬ 
sponsible  and  reactionary.  Proponents  of 
this  viewpoint  maintain  that  we  do  not  yet 
know  enough  to  set  even  frontier  boun¬ 
daries.  And  they  are  right.  We  don't  know 
that  much.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  ac¬ 
tion  would  be  premature;  it  means  only 
that  we  must  learn  rapidly  as  we  move,  be¬ 
cause  action  is  long  overdue.  It  is  true  that 
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our  overall  concept  of  social  welfare  is 
inadequate  to  the  task,  but  our  under¬ 
standing  is  the  best  available. 

Not  “How  Much?”  But  “What  First?” 

Most  of  us  in  social  welfare  represent 
special  interest  groups.  It  is  not  easy  to 
take  a  long-range  view.  To  do  so,  at  times, 
feels  like  abandonment  of  long-condi¬ 
tioned,  steadfast  representation  of  those 
special  interests.  To  take  part  in  fixing 
limits  may  seem  unthinkable.  We  cannot 
recommend  limits  for  others  and  demand 
exemption  for  our  special  field.  Yet  in  the 
long  run — and  again,  it  won’t  be  such  a 
very  long  run — all  special  need  groups  will 
suffer  unless  a  practical  method  of  unified 
planning  is  found.  Moreover,  the  structure 
for  common  planning  must  include  clearly 
reliable  provision  to  fix  responsibility  and 
define  minimum  standards. 

Unless,  within  our  own  ranks,  the  vision 

Part  II.  Prophetic  Contm.fi 

The  Special  Field 

We  who  represent  blind  persons  devote 
major  energy  and  creation  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  their  welfare.  We  know  their  needs 
and  are  learning  more  about  how  to  meet 
them.  Certainly,  so  long  as  improving  our 
practice  coincides  with  the  public  welfare, 
we  shall  never  remit  our  strongest  endeavor 
in  behalf  of  blind  persons;  but  the  time  is 
at  hand  when,  for  the  sake  of  their  very 
interests,  we  must  far  more  closely  search 
out  all  of  the  origins  of  their  isolation. 
Many  professional  workers  have  already 
recognized  that  too  often  our  own  demands 
for  preferential  treatment  substantially  re¬ 
inforce  the  concept  that  “the  blind”  must 
be  separated  from  mankind. 

Instead  of  a  tangled  web,  social  welfare 
planning  must  be  made  a  fabric.  On  every 
hand  we  see  this  spreading  realization. 
Even  now  the  looms  are  being  made  ready. 
When  the  tapestry  is  woven,  where  will  we 
be,  we  who  represent  the  people?  And 
where  will  the  blind  people  be,  they  who 


and  resolution  can  be  found  to  act,  far  less 
qualified  action  will  be  taken.  According 
to  the  Hamlin  Report*  (reactions  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  this  study  seem  to  vary  widely, 
but  whatever  values  it  may  be  considered 
to  have  or  lack,  it  seems  clearly  sympto¬ 
matic  of  the  growing  requirement  for  ac¬ 
countability  in  social  welfare),  the  gener¬ 
ous  American  public  supports  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  voluntary  agencies 
alone.  The  cost  the  public  pays  has  in¬ 
creased  more  than  700  per  cent  in  twenty 
years,  from  less  than  two  hundred  million 
dollars  to  more  than  one  billion,  five 
hundred  million  dollars.  Can  we  be  an¬ 
noyed  when  more  and  more  people  de¬ 
mand  ready  access  to  definite  confirmation 
that  their  money  is  being  used  wisely  for 
the  understood  purpose  of  improving  pub¬ 
lic  welfare? 

*  Hamlin,  Robert  H.,  Voluntary  Health  and  Wel¬ 
fare  Agencies  in  the  United  States,  The  School¬ 
masters’  Press,  Nezv  York,  1961. 

in  Work  For  The  Blind 

rely  on  organized  planning  to  make  and 
retain  their  place  in  society?  Will  they  oc¬ 
cupy  that  place?  Will  we  be  an  integrated, 
functional  component  of  community  plan¬ 
ning?  Or  will  we  remain  outside  with  our 
small,  blind  minority,  crusading  for  their 
right  to  belong,  while  insisting  that  blind¬ 
ness  has  made  them  unique! 

When  the  nature,  itself,  of  service  segre¬ 
gates,  unity  is  not  apt  to  be  the  ultimate 
effect.  Therefore,  making  our  plan  a  part 
of  the  community  pattern  is  dictated  not 
only  by  necessity,  but  equally  by  the  wish 
to  attain  maximum  effectiveness  in  special 
services.  Insistence  on  separate  planning 
and  treatment  contradicts  the  assumption 
that  blind  persons  are  capable  of  com¬ 
munity  participation.  This  viewpoint  does 
not  vacate,  but  further  entrenches  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  some  special  services  are  needed 
by  some  blind  persons.  It  is  the  specialist’s 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  such  required 
services  retain  their  identity  and  character. 
An  increasingly  important  part  of  the  spe¬ 
cialist’s  role  will  be  to  show  how  the  effect 
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of  special  service  can  be  multiplied  by 
the  harnessed  vigor  of  a  total  plan  and  a 
common  philosophy. 

The  New  Element  in 
Work  for  the  Blind 

In  the  past  few  years,  I  have  heard  some 
fanciful  prognostications  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  selected  future  eras.  These  tan¬ 
talizing  glimpses  usually  show  increased 
quantity,  but  of  the  same  services — some¬ 
times  in  improved  patterns;  more  compre¬ 
hensive  rehabilitation;  more  realistic  aid  to 
the  blind;  even  greatly  expanded  medical 
care.  It  is  not  unthinkable  that  blindness 
will  some  day  be  eliminated,  but  this  need 
not  greatly  influence  planning  today.  De¬ 
spite  a  certain  belief,  “the  blind”  are  not 
like  “the  poor”  in  every  respect,  but  it  is 
still  safe  to  assume  that  they  will  be  with 
us  for  some  time  to  come.  Services  to 
blind  persons  will  change,  will  improve, 
and,  in  certain  areas,  will  perhaps  expand. 
But  the  most  important  growth  will  occur 
in  the  professional  philosophy.  Without  a 
philosophy,  we  are  frequently  at  a  loss  for 
an  answer.  Nor  can  we,  in  isolation,  be 
sure  that  the  answers  we  find  have  any  in¬ 
telligent  relevance  to  the  total  plan  for 
community  welfare.  Yet,  more  and  more 
questions  must  be  anticipated. 

We  need  not  turn  scornful  but  defensive 
backs  on  this  growing  demand  for  profes¬ 
sional  accountability.  The  demand  is  an 
ally,  not  a  threat.  Can  we  deny  that  irre¬ 
sponsibility,  incapacity,  feckless  fumbling 
and  exploitation  are  to  be  found  in  work 
for  blind  persons?  Who  can  be  more  vitally 
concerned  with  curing  its  ills  than  the  pro¬ 
fession  itself? 

Honest  questions  should  be  welcome — 
they  provide  much  sought  opportunities 
for  interpretation.  Valuable  answers  also 
will  be  honest,  but  they  must  be  much 
more.  If  the  most  is  to  be  made  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  that  questions  present,  the  an¬ 
swers  must  be  thoughtful,  forward-looking, 
and  above  all,  compatible  with  answers 
given  by  others  of  our  profession. 

I  have  said  that  without  philosophy,  we 


are  frequently  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  To 
prophesy  the  future  of  special  welfare 
service — for  instance,  work  for  the  blind 
— attention  must  be  turned  to  philosophy. 
Examination  of  trends  is  revealing.  It  is 
clear  at  once  that  philosophy  is  not  new  in 
work  for  the  blind,  but  it  is  growing  and 
changing.  More  important  though,  if  we 
are  to  penetrate  the  future,  is  the  fact  that 
philosophical  changes  begin  to  take  on  far 
more  significance  than  changes  in  program 
content.  Since  service  is  determined  by  at¬ 
titude  and  concept,  these  seem  to  offer 
more  fruitful  studies  for  prediction. 

I  have  already  identified  two  closely 
reciprocating  factors  that  loom  large  among 
growing  influences:  one  is  the  public’s  right 
and  increasing  inclination  to  require  pro¬ 
fessional  accountability;  the  other  is  the 
profession’s  need  to  unify  philosophy  and 
integrate  purpose. 

Minimum  Requirements 

Serious  attention  is  at  last  focused  on 
the  problem  of  comprehensive  accredita¬ 
tion  in  work  for  the  blind.  The  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  pio¬ 
neered  the  movement  in  1954,  with  the 
appointment  of  its  Ethics  Committee,  and 
in  1960,  its  Ethics  Study  Committee.  Im¬ 
portant  first  steps  were  taken  and  valuable 
experience  gained  in  establishing  good 
practice  in  board  structure,  fund  raising, 
etc.  The  Ethics  Committee  itself,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  first  to  realize  its  severe 
limitations.  Now,  as  recommended  by  the 
special  Ethics  Study  Committee,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  engaged 
in  a  mammoth  study  to  plan  structure  and 
develop  instrumentation  for  accreditation. 
This  study  and  its  sequels  will  provide  some 
of  the  substance  of  progress  and  survival. 
It  is  only  through  accreditation  that  the 
public  can  find  assurance  of  defined  quality 
standards. 

Dynamic  Philosophy 

If  work  for  the  blind  is  to  have  its  renais¬ 
sance,  it  may  very  well  turn  out  that  we  are 
witness  to  its  dawn.  Its  major  carriers  will 
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be  concept  and  attitude  which  can  them¬ 
selves  render  service  or  disservice,  create 
problems  or  aid  in  their  solution,  and  can 
disable  or  rehabilitate. 

From  the  community  point  of  view, 
there  are  two  areas  in  which  attitudes  about 
blindness  assume  critical  importance.  They 
are,  a)  in  the  planning  and  administration 
of  services,  and  b)  in  the  individual  blind 
person’s  environment  (which  may  include 
professional  workers),  where  he  uses  or 
fails  to  use  available  resources,  including 
his  own. 

Planning  Service  and 
Aiding  in  Its  Use 

What  planners  believe  about  blindness 
directly  influences  the  nature  of  service 
planned.  The  effect  of  the  service  is  largely 
determined  by  what  the  agency  staff  be¬ 
lieves  about  blindness  and  blind  people. 
Basic  beliefs  can  be  helpful,  or  quite  the 
reverse.  (The  caseworker  who  believes  that 
blindness  means  total  dependence  should 
not  work  with  blind  persons,  who  every¬ 
where  meet  with  this  disabling  concept.) 

Concept,  structure,  expectation,  require¬ 
ment;  these  are  not  usually  seen  as  services. 
But  if  they  generate  therapeutic  interaction, 
if  they  require  active  participation  rather 
than  inert  acceptance  of  benefits,  they  must 
be  listed  with  the  most  productive  services. 
The  destruction  of  self-esteem  by  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  helplessness,  the  displacement 
of  motive  and  competence  by  fantasies  of 
bravery  and  resignation,  this  describes  a 
process  of  degeneration  that  can  be  re¬ 
versed — but  only  by  the  intervention  of 
attitudes  which  strongly  oppose  the  assas¬ 
sinating  stereotypes  of  legend  and  romance. 

Requirements  and  expectations  are  built 
into  service  structure;  they  are  determined 
by  attitudes  toward  blind  persons,  and  con¬ 
cepts  of  blindness  and  of  service.  Both 
base  and  depth  of  service  depend  upon 
the  reality  and  dynamic  quality  of  these 
factors  of  belief  and  conditioned  response. 

The  Blind  Person’s  Environment 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  most  severe 


problems  of  blindness  would  be  solved  if 
“the  public”  could  be  educated  about  blind¬ 
ness.  Before  the  world  is  saddled  with  this 
albatross,  certain  reflections  are  in  order: 

1)  What  about  the  blind  person’s  re¬ 
sponsibility?  Is  it  possible  that  the  most 
serious  damage  is  done  by  his  own  reac¬ 
tions  to  his  own  misconceptions  about 
blindness? 

2)  Every  person  has  individual  prob¬ 
lems,  but  is  generally  expected  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  them  insofar  as  he  is 
able,  and  insofar  as  they  affect  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  reactions.  Can  blind  persons  expect 
egalitarian  privilege  on  a  basis  of  special 
exemption  from  usual  responsibility?  After 
all,  everybody  has  problems,  and  those  cre¬ 
ated  by  blindness  are  just  as  individual  as 
others.  Therefore,  how  can  the  blind  per¬ 
son,  more  than  another,  insist  that  the 
world  is  obligated  to  understand  him? 

3)  There  are  two  inescapable  implica¬ 
tions  of  any  attempt  to  educate  the  public 
about  blind  people — implications  which 
contradict  belief  that  blind  people  are  in¬ 
dividuals — that  blindness  cannot  be  equated 
with  loss  of  capacity  for  personal  respon¬ 
sibility. 

The  first  implication  is  that  blindness 
makes  a  truly  basic  difference;  the  second 
is  that  without  reference  to  the  individual, 
the  difference  can  be  defined  and  taught  as 
a  basis  of  behavior  in  interacting  with 
blind  persons.  Actually,  one  person  wel¬ 
comes  behavior  that  outrages  another.  Is  it 
really  expecting  too  much  that  a  blind 
person  speak  for  himself,  even  though  an¬ 
other  may  have  been  consulted  about  his 
wishes?  And  do  we  really  believe  the  blind 
person  incapable  of  saying  how  he  prefers 
to  be  guided?  In  one  instance,  we  insist  on 
his  right  to  express  his  own  preference;  in 
the  other,  we  ourselves  would  deny  him 
that  right  by  speaking  not  only  for  him  but 
for  all  blind  people. 

4)  If  a  person’s  reaction  to  his  blindness 
is  really  individual,  can  the  public  be  in¬ 
structed  in  how  to  treat  blind  persons? 
Surely  not  every  blind  person  knows  him¬ 
self  how  blind  people  should  behave.  At 
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least  let  “the  blind”  be  instructed  first.  If 
they  can  be  coached  to  uniformity,  then  the 
public  can  be  told  what  to  expect  and  how 
to  behave. 

But  what  if  hostility  is  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  reaction  to  any  generalized  approach 
which  suggests,  apropos  of  nothing,  that 
everyone  should  learn  about  blindness? 
Conscious  or  unconscious,  expressed  or 
unexpressed,  the  petulant  question  may  be: 
“Why?” 

These  reflections  are  only  half  serious. 
Their  value  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  frag¬ 
mentary  truth  expressed,  but  rather  in  their 
illustration  of  what  may  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  change  of  all.  No  longer  will  we 
be  willing  to  absolve  the  blind  person  of  his 
responsibility  to  be  active  in  his  own  be¬ 
half — to  make  good  use  of  service  to  the 
end  that  he  can  interpret  himself  and  his 
individual  needs;  to  the  end  that  blindness 
does  not  interfere  with  insight,  does  not 
bestow  the  right  of  idiosyncrasy  without 
also  imposing  responsibility  for  reactions — 
to  the  end,  in  short,  that  the  real  effects  of 
blindness  shall  be  minimized.  Indeed,  this 
responsibility  to  be  active  in  his  own  be¬ 
half,  from  which  too  many  blind  persons 
have  been  too  frequently  excused,  is  the 
individual’s  most  significant  measure  of 
wish  and  capacity  to  be  a  part  of  com¬ 
munity. 

The  blind  person’s  concepts  and  attitudes 
are  at  least  the  primary  focus,  for  they  are 
most  crippling  of  all.  This  realization  is  not 

THIS 

1. 

Blindness  uniquely  qualifies  one  to  render 
professional  service  to  blind  persons. 


2. 

Blind  persons  should  be  pitied  and  supported 
by  gifts. 

3. 

The  plight  of  blindness  can  be  ameliorated. 

4. 

Afflicted,  the  blind  person  is  entitled  to  special 
privilege  and  preferential  treatment. 


yet  totally  incorporated  into  our  practice, 
but  current  trends  are  promising. 

Seen  in  the  Crystal  Ball 

The  future  of  work  for  the  blind  looks 
encouraging.  Many  older  concepts,  defin¬ 
ing  services  to  blind  persons,  have  been 
abandoned.  Others  are  in  hopeful  transi¬ 
tion,  their  directions  more  or  less  clearly 
established. 

The  following  predictions  have  been 
formulated  in  contrasts.  The  contrasts  are 
intended  to  illustrate  changes  which  have 
taken  place,  changes  which  are  taking 
place,  and  changes  which,  predictively,  will 
take  place  in  beliefs  about  blindness.  Each 
of  the  short  statements  below  is  a  verbali¬ 
zation  of  an  attitude.  The  column  on  the 
left  expresses  some  of  the  attitudes  implicit 
in  historical  approaches  to  problems 
created  by  the  presence  of  blind  persons 
in  our  society.  The  column  on  the  right 
expresses  what  many  now  regard  as  the 
more  enlightened,  creative  attitude  that 
society  benefits  when  its  blind  members 
are  enabled  to  make  use  of  mutual  re¬ 
sources  of  assistance  in  realizing  their  wish 
to  belong. 

For  emphasis,  the  following  statements 
are  repeated:  Nature  of  service  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  what  planners  believe:  Effect  of 
service  is  determined  by  what  staff  workers 
believe. 

Should  services  to  blind  persons  be 
planned  or  offered  on  a  basis  of  belief  of: 

OR  THIS 

Rigorous  training,  discipline  and  experience 
are  the  means  by  which  one  may  qualify 
himself  to  render  professional  service  to  blind 
persons.  In  this  process  of  professional  prepa¬ 
ration,  blindness  is  not  an  insurmountable 
barrier  for  those  who  can  overcome  the  illu¬ 
sion  that  it’s  an  advantage. 

They  can  be  understood  and  accepted;  can 
make  good  use  of  community  assistance. 

Blind  persons  can  be  rehabilitated. 

Though  blind,  any  person  can  gain  or  regain 
characteristic  capacity,  skill  and  independence. 
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THIS 


OR  THIS 


5. 

The  blind  person  deserves  a  place  in  the  sun. 

6. 

All  of  a  blind  person’s  problems  are  so  special 
that  specialized  treatment  is  required. 


7. 

Blind  persons  are  so  limited  that  they  must  be 
isolated  and  protected. 


8. 

A  blind  person  should  be  grateful  for  benefits, 
but  may  be  otherwise  inert. 


9. 

Blindness  creates  a  human  condition  requir¬ 
ing  guardianship  of  property  and  custody  of 
the  person. 

10. 

The  most  worth-while  services  make  blind¬ 
ness  easier  to  bear. 

11. 

Helping  the  blind  makes  you  feel  good. 


12. 

To  achieve  their  rights,  blind  persons  must 
unite  and  wage  war. 


13. 

Blindness  bankrupts — mentally,  spiritually, 
physically,  and  financially;  all  resources  for 
help  must  be  provided. 

14. 

Blindness  creates  total  difference.  Service  must 
be  maintained  in  specialized  separation. 


15. 

Blindness  renders  a  person  incapable  of  com¬ 
petitive  functioning  within  normally  accepted 
limits. 


He  can  make  his  place  in  the  community. 


Community  resources  can  be  effectively  used 
by  blind  people,  nor  does  blindness  alienate 
their  right  to  use  them. 


No  person  is  divested  by  blindness  of  his 
right  to  membership  in  society  and  his  privi¬ 
lege  to  make  maximum  use  of  himself;  nor 
does  blindness  discharge  obligation. 


The  community  has  a  right  to  expect  benefit 
from  service  to  its  blind  members:  service 
should  require  responsible  use  at  a  level  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  individual. 


The  right  of  self-determination  is  unaffected 
by  blindness. 


Service  that  makes  blindness  less  handicapping 
is  sound  investment  rather  than  philanthropy. 


Rehabilitation  is  community  economy,  neither 
noblesse  oblige  nor  therapy  for  neurotics. 


The  blind  person  is  part  of  society  and  must 
plan  with  the  community  on  a  basis  of  com¬ 
mon  interest.  One  such  common  interest  is 
recognition  as  a  member  with  full  rights  of 
membership,  impossible  to  maintain  and  diffi¬ 
cult  to  regain  through  war. 


Unified,  mutual  use  should  be  made  of  joint 
resources.  Burial  is  the  only  service  needed  by 
a  person  without  resource,  for  he  is  dead. 


Segregated  service  tends  to  segregate  blind  per¬ 
sons,  defeating  a  major  service  objective. 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  fact  that  certain 
needs  are  specific  to  blindness  argues  that 
helping  prefessions  in  general  should  know 
more  about  how  such  needs  are  met.  Speciali¬ 
zation  need  not  consist  of  small  insular  groups 
but  can  be  an  integrated  function  in  the  com¬ 
munity  complex. 


Social  service  is  most  effective  when  based  on 
the  assumption  of  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
including  blind  persons. 
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16. 

Emotional  coercion  is  the  best  method  to 

gain  community  support. 

A.  The  plight  of  blindness  is  pitiful. 

B.  Emphasizing  the  disabilities  of  blindness 
underscores  the  blanket  need  for  support 
and  promotes  self-satisfying  extension  of 
tolerance  for  dependency. 


17. 

People  who  can  be  made  to  pity  the  clients 
will  contribute  to  the  agency. 


18. 

Voluntary  social  services  cannot  be  financed 
unless:  contributors  are  forced,  saddened, 
frightened  or  shamed;  contributors  are  made 
to  feel  benevolent  or  distinguished;  contribu¬ 
tors  may  be  granted  position  on  the  basis  of 
demand  and  monetary  merit  rather  than 
ability. 


19. 

Emotional  and  rubber-stamp  reactions  to  blind 
persons  are  more  disabling  than  physical 
limitations. 

20. 

Blind  people’s  most  severe  problems  would  be 
solved  if  the  public  could  be  educated  about 
blindness. 


Summary 

It  is  predicted  that  special  service  fields, 
such  as  work  for  blind  persons,  will  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  social  welfare  complex. 
This  will  happen  because  it  is  necessary 
and  inevitable.  It  is  right  that  the  commun¬ 
ity  place  its  total  welfare  first;  but  that  wel¬ 
fare  depends  upon  the  vigor  of  its  individ¬ 
ual  citizens.  Community  appreciation  of 
this  fact  is  clear  in  the  often  unquestioning 
support  of  any  project  that  purports  to 
benefit  general  health,  education  and  wel¬ 
fare. 

Increasing  questions  are  justified  and 
needed.  Mushrooming  demands  for  com- 


Addressing  positive  emotions  with  reality  can 
educate  the  person  as  well  as  motivate  his 
service  or  financial  contribution. 

A.  Respect  results  from  understanding  how 
the  problems  of  blindness  are  met. 

B.  Discriminating  belief  in  capacities  offers 
realistic  expectation  of  appropriate  inde¬ 
pendence,  a  benefit  gladly  anticipated  by 
blind  persons — and  those  who  support 
them. 

Making  the  public  weep  is  a  fraud  when  the 
public’s  contribution  is  then  spent  to  say, 
“Please  help  the  blind,  who  are  sadly  disabled 
by  your  belief  in  .  .  .  (what  we  told  you  dur¬ 
ing  our  fund-raising  drive).” 

Force,  sorrow,  fear  and  guilt  generate  re¬ 
actions,  besides  financial  giving,  that  may 
cost  more  than  the  total  contribution.  Benev¬ 
olence  can  be  delusive,  misguided  and  destruc¬ 
tive;  feelings  of  omnipotence  are  sometimes 
possessive  and  costly.  The  philanthropist  can 
understand  that  he  is  investing  in  social  wel¬ 
fare;  not  purchasing  a  controlling  interest  in 
either  individuals  or  community  planning. 

Nevertheless,  the  blind  person  benefits  more 
from  assistance  in  comprehending  his  reasons 
and  capacities  for  change  than  from  help  in 
massive  displacement  of  his  responsibility. 

Impertinent  information  broadsides  only  ir¬ 
ritate;  but  purposeful,  timely,  well-directed 
information  can  extend  social  and  vocational 
acceptance  of  blind  persons. 

munity  support  will  be  answered  by  firmer 
requirements.  These  requirements  will  in¬ 
clude  high  quality,  maximum  efficiency, 
scrupulous  discrimination  in  determining 
priorities,  planning  that  is  responsive  to 
service  effects. 

Ineffective  services  must  change  or  be 
discontinued.  This  need  not  threaten  any¬ 
one  in  special  fields  of  social  welfare  except 
those  who  lack  the  convictions  which  are  a 
necessary  part  of  professional  qualification. 

The  columns  above  are  strategically  ar¬ 
ranged  for  safe  summary  of  a  final  fore¬ 
cast:  Work  in  special  fields  of  social  wel¬ 
fare  will  continue  strong  movement  to  the 
right. 
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Shifts  in  the  Partnership  of  Public 
and  Voluntary  Agencies 
Serving  Families  and  Children 

ANTONIO  A.  SORIERI 


Since  the  first  days  of  the  depression  of 
the  thirties  this  nation’s  concern  for  its 
people  has  found  expression  in  broad  pro¬ 
grams  of  social  insurance  and  of  assistance 
designed  to  give  basic  security,  both  to 
those  who  can  earn  it  and  to  those  who 
cannot.  During  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
moreover,  communities  have  developed  a 
high  degree  of  sensitivity  to  social  problems 
to  a  point  that  goes  far  beyond  programs 
of  basic  necessities.  The  concern  for  the 
aging  alone  has  given  rise  to  a  complex  of 
programs  and  agencies,  including  activities 
in  the  fields  of  medicine,  psychiatry,  rec¬ 
reation,  housing,  institutional  care,  and 
others.  The  concern  for  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  and  the  causes  of  such  overt  be¬ 
havior  have  aroused  a  similar  set  of 
activities.  Many  other  examples  could  be 
cited  without  difficulty. 

In  the  case  of  each  social  problem  of  this 
sort,  it  is  immediately  apparent  that  no 
single  cause  can  be  isolated  as  the  root  of 
the  problem,  and  more  important,  that  no 
single  agency  has  the  solution.  It  becomes 
quickly  evident  that  a  whole  variety  of 
forces  must  be  marshalled  to  attack  the 
problem  or  to  work  with  the  single  case. 
These  forces  include  the  basic  institutions 
of  the  family,  the  church,  the  school  and 
the  community  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  the  organized  public  and  private 
agencies  in  the  broad  field  of  social  welfare 
and  in  the  related  professions. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  depression  of 

Hon.  Antonio  A.  Sorieri,  First  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner,  New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
presented  this  paper  at  the  63rd  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Nezv  York  State  Welfare  Conference,  No¬ 
vember,  1962. 


the  thirties,  as  the  large-scale  emergency 
relief  operations  began,  and  as  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act  was  passed,  the  sudden 
rise  of  vast  public  agencies  created  immedi¬ 
ate  question  as  to  the  role  of  private  agen¬ 
cies  and  as  to  the  way  of  life  between  the 
two.  The  early  efforts  at  living  together 
were  well-intentioned  but  often  were  as 
clumsy  and  frustrating  as  those  of  any  two 
persons  married  at  a  youthful  age. 

A  variety  of  combinations  was  devel¬ 
oped,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
public  responsibility  would  be  a  temporary 
one  and  that,  in  a  short  while,  the  private 
family  agencies  would  return  to  their  com¬ 
bined  function  of  family  casework  and  of 
giving  financial  assistance.  During  this 
transitional  period,  private  family  agencies 
expended  public  funds,  or  their  personnel 
was  borrowed  by  the  public  agencies,  and 
other  combinations  and  permutations  were 
engineered. 

Within  a  very  few  years  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  a  return  to  the  previous  nor¬ 
malcy  was  an  illusion,  that  our  economic 
and  social  ills  were  deeper  than  we  thought, 
that  the  public  responsibility  was  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  and  destined  to  grow,  that  the  role  of 
private  agencies  would  change  surely  and 
in  many  cases  radically,  and  that  we  were 
on  the  verge  of  an  industrial  revolution  of 
greater  magnitude  and  impact  than  the  one 
of  a  century  earlier. 

In  the  period  of  the  1930’s,  the  public 
and  private  agencies  began  to  drift  apart. 
To  the  unthinking  persons  in  the  private 
field,  the  public  agencies  were  a  Gargan¬ 
tuan  figure,  all  muscle,  all  money,  little 
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brain,  and  threatening  to  destroy  all  the 
carefully  nurtured  concepts  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  personality  and  the  casework  method. 
To  the  unthinking  persons  in  the  public 
field,  the  agencies  were  serene  islands  in¬ 
habited  by  people  who  lived  in  a  nostalgic 
past,  who  were  oblivious  to  the  terrible 
urgency  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  destitution, 
and  who  preferred  to  live  in  their  ivory 
towers  while  condescendingly  observing 
the  uncouth  mob  scene  below. 

Even  at  the  worst,  however,  this  adoles¬ 
cent  and  emotional  reaction  was  reflective 
of  deep  and  important  events.  Deepest  and 
most  important  of  these  was  the  realization 
by  many  that  the  lush  prosperity  of  the 
1920’s  was  a  heroin  heaven  which  would 
never  again  exist  and  that  this  mirage  con¬ 
cealed  an  accumulation  of  social  and 
economic  unhealthiness  that  could  no 
longer  be  ignored.  Everyone  was  so  busy 
with  emergency  relief  programs  for  the 
unemployed  that  little  attention  was  paid 
to  the  fact  that,  for  varying  numbers  of 
years,  states  had  established  programs  for 
assistance  to  the  aged,  to  widows  and  their 
children,  and  to  the  blind;  and,  also,  for 
longer  periods,  programs  for  the  foster 
care  of  children.  The  thoughtful  person — 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  exciting  emergency 
relief  programs  of  the  early  thirties — was 
aware  that  the  symptoms  of  social  and 
economic  illness  had  been  apparent  for 
some  time  but  were  smothered  under  the 
gaudy  prosperity  in  which  everyone  had 
seemed  to  share.  The  thoughtful  person 
could  see  that  public  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  the  needy  had  already  been  grow¬ 
ing,  and  that  it  was  destined  to  become  last¬ 
ing  in  nature  and  imposing  in  size. 

The  thoughtful  person  could  see,  too, 
that  both  the  cases  of  needs  and  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  needs,  whether  in  the  formation  of 
policy  or  in  the  techniques  of  practice, 
would  have  to  be  the  common  concern  of 
the  public  and  private  agencies,  regardless 
of  how  the  execution  of  the  task  might  be 
divided  between  them.  It  has  become  clear, 
for  example,  that  even  the  private  agency 
whose  function  may  be  remote  from  that 


of  a  public  welfare  department  has  a  stake 
in  the  kinds  of  legislation  and  public  policy 
which  are  promulgated.  Conversely,  the 
expanding  programs  of  public  welfare, 
engendered  by  increasing  demands  of  the 
citizenry,  require  that  the  public  agency 
know,  utilize,  and  be  involved  in  the  social 
welfare  resources  of  the  community.  The 
cold  fact,  of  course,  is  that,  except  for 
some  rare  community,  the  resources  of  all 
the  public  and  private  agencies  together 
are  not  equal  to  the  community’s  recogni¬ 
tion  of  social  problems  and  to  its  demands 
upon  us  to  meet  them.  This  is  true  not  only 
in  terms  of  quantity,  but  more  seriously 
perhaps,  in  terms  of  quality. 

The  thoughtful  person,  in  those  days  of 
the  thirties,  might  have  observed  another 
basic  factor  which  has  continuously  and 
increasingly  shaped  and  motivated  the  pub¬ 
lic  agency.  This  factor  was  the  inheritance 
from  the  private  agency  of  the  individua¬ 
lized  approach  and  the  principles  of  in¬ 
dividual  treatment.  This  inheritance  was 
handed  on  the  more  readily  because  it  was 
brought  to  public  welfare  by  the  hundreds 
of  persons  who  moved  from  the  private  to 
the  public  agencies  and  who  brought  this 
way  of  life  with  them.  It  has  become  so 
accepted  as  to  be  almost  commonplace,  but 
a  different  coincidence  might  have  given 
birth  to  a  different  approach.  And,  might  I 
add,  if  we  believe  that  this  approach  is 
fundamental  and  true,  we  must  be  watchful 
in  our  defense  of  it,  and  more  important, 
we  must  live  up  to  it  by  our  performance 
and  by  our  competence — not  by  our  lip 
service. 

During  the  period  of  the  thirties,  the 
absorption  of  the  individualized  approach 
by  the  agencies  was  not  truly  apparent  as 
it  was  obscured  by  massive  case  loads 
whose  principal  cause  of  destitution  was 
unemployment,  and  whose  cure  was  a  job. 
But,  in  a  number  of  cases  during  the  period 
of  assistance,  it  was  impossible  not  to  ob¬ 
serve  social  factors  which  were  contribut¬ 
ing  to  family  difficulties.  This  was  more 
sharply  true  as  families  continued  on  as¬ 
sistance,  and  their  latent  weaknesses  were 
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magnified  by  the  inability  to  achieve  nor¬ 
mal  self-support. 

The  Second  World  War  brought  em¬ 
ployment — whether  prefaced  by  Presiden¬ 
tial  “greeting”  or  not — to  everyone.  After 
the  wartime  prosperity,  however,  it  became 
apparent  that  our  public  assistance  case 
loads,  though  greatly  reduced  in  number, 
presented  characteristics  which  have  in¬ 
creasingly  demanded  individual  and  inten¬ 
sive  handling. 

A  large  part  of  the  burden  of  income 
maintenance  has  been  assumed  by  the 
burgeoning  social  insurance  programs  for 
the  aged,  the  disabled,  the  survivors,  the 
unemployed  and  others.  The  Public  Assist- 
ane  case  loads,  apart  from  the  relatively 
new  program  of  Medical  Aid  for  the  Aged, 
include  a  decreasing  number  of  aged  per¬ 
sons,  not  covered  by  OASDI  or  in  need  of 
supplementation,  the  needy  disabled,  fami¬ 
lies  partially  deprived  of  parental  support, 
the  blind,  and  a  scattering  of  general  assist¬ 
ance  cases  which  involve  relatively  few 
employables,  including  the  seasonally  un¬ 
employed  and  those  specific  areas  of  low 
employment.  There  is  a  high  degree  of 
need  for  medical  care,  including  long  term 
care,  a  complexity  and  multiplicity  of 
problems  in  many  cases  and  a  limited  po¬ 
tentiality  for  competition  in  our  highly 
industrialized  society.  Lack  of  education 
and  lack  of  work  skills  characterize  too 
many  of  our  cases. 

In  the  field  of  child  welfare,  thanks  to 
the  advances  in  maternal  and  child  health 
care,  the  social  insurance  programs  and 
the  public  assistance  programs,  only  a 
handful  of  children  need  foster  care  for 
the  simple  economic  reasons  or  for  the  loss 
of  parents.  But  a  great  percentage  of  the 
children  under  care  are  those  who  need 
special  attention  and  specialized  services, 
because  they  come  from  unstable,  inade¬ 
quate  homes  or  because  they  present  in¬ 
volved  personal  problems.  Our  preoc¬ 
cupation,  too,  is  with  the  permanent 
placement  of  older  children,  children  of 
various  racial  or  ethnic  groups,  or  chil¬ 
dren  with  mental  and  physical  deficiencies. 


Our  greatest  concern  stems,  1  think, 
from  the  confusion  between  cause  and  ef¬ 
fect,  from  the  implication  that  public  wel¬ 
fare  creates  social  problems  instead  of  the 
cold  recognition  that  this  public  service 
exists  as  a  result  of  these  problems.  Min¬ 
gled  with  this,  of  course,  is  a  good  deal  of 
wishful  thinking  that  somehow  these  prob¬ 
lems  might  be  made  to  disappear,  perhaps 
by  ignoring  them,  perhaps  by  being  tough, 
perhaps  even  by  being  punitive. 

We  seem  to  have  difficulty  in  interpret¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  certain  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  trends  are  inevitably  reflected  in  our 
case  loads  and  our  costs.  The  exception  to 
this,  of  course,  is  our  increasing  number 
of  older  people  and  the  need  to  provide 
for  them  through  the  insurances  and 
through  assistance.  Much  less  successful, 
however,  are  our  efforts  to  interpret  the 
extent  of  dependency  caused  by  illness,  dis¬ 
ability,  loss  of  a  parent  by  death  or  absence 
or  incapacitation,  by  marginal  employabil¬ 
ity  and  by  inadequacy  of  income.  Least 
successful  of  all  have  been  our  efforts  to 
interpret  the  reflection  in  our  case  loads 
of  certain  radical  social  changes.  I  refer, 
for  example,  to  the  incredible  mobility  of 
our  modern  population  and  what  this  has 
done  to  family  structure  and  to  the  set  of 
responsibilities  among  family  members;  I 
refer,  for  example,  to  the  fluidity  of  marital 
relationships  and  its  effect  on  family  soli¬ 
darity  and  on  the  needs  of  children;  I  refer, 
for  example,  to  the  increase  in  out-of-wed¬ 
lock  births  in  all  economic  groups;  I  refer, 
for  example,  to  the  dramatic  movement, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  of  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican  populations;  I  refer,  for 
example,  to  the  great  changes  in  our  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  communities  and  to 
the  vast  industrial  revolution  in  which  we 
are  living. 

There  are  areas  of  profound  frustration 
in  administering  programs  of  public  wel¬ 
fare.  While  we  believe  strongly  that  we 
should  give  individual  attention  to  people 
who  need  our  help,  and  while  we  know 
how  effectively  we  can  help  them  if  we 
have  competent  staff  and  public  support, 
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we  cannot  delude  ourselves  into  believing 
that  by  helping  individuals  we  are  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  causes  of  their  need  or  of  their 
problems. 

Except  for  the  seasonally  unemployed, 
or  the  unemployed  in  low  employment 
areas,  we  find  that  the  bulk  of  the  so-called 
employables  in  our  case  loads  have  educa¬ 
tional  backgrounds  bordering  on  illiteracy, 
many  are  considered  incapable  of  being 
trained  or  re-trained  for  semi-skilled  work, 
and  many  are  only  marginally  employable. 
All  this  in  an  economy  which  emphasizes 
skill,  automation,  and  white-collar  com¬ 
petence;  an  economy  in  which  laborers 
are  declining  in  numbers,  in  income,  and  in 
job  possibilities.  However  intensive  our  ef¬ 
forts  may  be  individually  with  our  cases, 
we  do  not  have  the  power  to  change  the 
economy. 

The  same  recital  could  be  made  about 
the  other  economic  and  social  causes  and 
factors  of  dependency. 

All  this  is  made  harder  to  bear  by  our 
seeming  inability  to  arouse  public  realiza¬ 
tion  that  need  and  dependency  are  effects, 
and  not  causes. 

Far  more  important,  of  course,  is  the 
fact  that  our  society  has  firmly  accepted  the 
state  and  national  responsibility  for  meet¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  needs  through  social  in¬ 
surance  and  welfare  programs.  The  com¬ 
munity’s  awareness  of  social  problems, 
however,  is  usually  greater  than  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  capacity  or  readiness  or  need  to 
meet  these  problems.  The  community  must 
rely,  and  will  probably  always  rely  on 
private  philanthropy  for  these  activities, 
even  though  they  may  change  and  be  modi¬ 
fied  as  time  goes  on. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  relationship 
between  the  public  and  private  agencies 
was  a  direct  one,  as  we’ve  noted,  because 
it  was  not  clear  what  the  public  agency 
would  become,  if  it  lasted  at  all;  and  it  was 
not  clear  what  adaptations  the  private  agen¬ 
cies — especially  the  family  agencies — 
might  have  to  make. 

The  differing  paths  we  have  taken  have 
been  caused  by,  and  resulted  in,  a  func¬ 


tional  self-sufficiency,  by  and  large.  This 
has  not  been  equally  true  of  financial  self- 
sufficiency,  for  the  private  agency  suffers 
from  the  shrinking  contributed  dollar.  Con¬ 
temporaneously,  the  private  agency  has  in¬ 
creased  its  demands  for  public  subsidy, 
either  through  payment  for  acting  as  an 
agent  for  the  public  department,  or  by  the 
sale  of  care,  as  in  a  variety  of  institutions, 
or  by  a  sale  of  service,  or  by  grants  for 
demonstration  and  experimental  purposes. 

In  some  areas  of  activity,  the  percentage 
of  public  subsidy  has  become  so  great  that 
one  can  describe  them  as  privately-operated 
public  agencies.  There  is,  properly,  much 
concern  on  both  sides  about  the  ultimate 
character  of  this  phenomenon.  Let  me 
hasten  to  say  I  have  no  bright  thoughts  on 
the  subject. 

Regardless  of  these  disturbing  aspects — 
in  fact,  even  because  of  them — it  is  clear 
that  we  have  a  common  and  reciprocating 
concern  about  the  kinds  of  public  welfare 
programs  and  public  welfare  policy  which 
may  be  established  and  the  kinds  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  private  agency  services  which  may 
be  developed.  There  can  be  no  politeness 
or  reticence  on  this  point.  Those  who  are 
associated  with  the  private  agencies  have 
an  obligation  to  know  the  public  programs 
and  to  raise  their  voice  in  shaping  them 
and  in  helping  to  better  them.  It  is  not  only 
adolescent,  but  expensive  in  our  social  well 
being,  to  indulge  in  the  pastime  of  looking 
down  our  noses  at  each  other.  Equal  obli¬ 
gation,  of  course,  devolves  on  the  public 
agency. 

Except  as  a  need  becomes  wide  enough 
to  be  a  matter  of  state  concern,  we  should 
look  to  private  endeavor  to  meet  these 
needs.  We  must  admit  that  there  exists  a 
tendency  to  expect  the  state  to  pass  a  law 
and  make  an  appropriation  whenever  a 
group  of  citizens  or  a  community  spots  a 
social  problem.  Sadly  enough,  some  of  the 
greatest  critics  of  public  spending  are  the 
ones  most  active  in  pressing  their  legisla¬ 
tors. 

In  the  past,  we  in  public  welfare  have 
looked  to  the  private  agencies  to  experi- 
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ment  and  carry  on  demonstrations  which 
might  uncover  new  concepts,  new  princi¬ 
ples  and  new  techniques  of  value  not  only 
to  the  field  at  large,  but  especially  to  us  in 
dealing  with  our  massive  problems.  This 
has  been  a  great  part  of  the  history  of 
social  work.  The  private  agency,  with  its 
freedom  to  select  cases,  to  determine  its 
policy,  and  to  decide  its  function,  has  had 
the  unique  ability  to  do  this.  I  fear  that 
the  efforts  along  these  lines  have  been  less 
evident  in  the  last  decade  or  so.  Perhaps 
this  is  a  natural  evolutionary  fact  to  face, 
and  if  so  it  will  be  answered  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  self-sufficiency  of  the  public 
agency. 

The  federal  legislative  amendments  of 
1962  provide  a  powerful  potential  in  the 
direction  of  competence,  skill  and  per¬ 
formance  for  the  public  agencies.  I  em¬ 
phasize  the  word  “potential,”  for  none  of 
these  achievements  can  be  attained  by  legis¬ 
lative  mandate.  Success  will  come  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  investment  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  ingenuity,  and  interpretation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  characterize  the  new 
legislation,  for  it  is  not  a  neatly  wrapped 
package.  There  are  several  main  themes 
and  a  number  of  odds  and  ends.  This  law 
tells  us  nothing  new;  it  contains  nothing 
that  we  haven't  always  told  ourselves  we 
were  supposed  to  be  doing  or  that,  in  our 
rare  euphoric  moments,  we  didn't  think  we 
were  doing. 

The  importance  of  the  amendments,  to 
my  mind,  lies  in  the  fact  that  certain  things 
are  stated  as  national  policy,  through  legis¬ 
lative  requirements,  and  that  the  Congress 
is  providing  additional  and  liberal  funds  to 
put  this  policy  into  effect. 

To  put  it  simply,  the  law  says  several 
major  things  and  this  listing  is  not  all- 
inclusive: 

1 )  It  is  essential  to  provide  services  to 
needy  persons  who  can  be  helped  towards 
independence  by  such  services.  The  states 
shall  therefore  sort  out  their  case  loads 
accordingly  and  there  will  be  additional 
federal  matching  (75  per  cent  instead  of 
50  per  cent)  on  the  proportion  of  adminis¬ 


trative  costs  expended  for  providing  serv¬ 
ices.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  ADC  cate¬ 
gory,  and  within  that  category,  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  planning  for  each  child. 

An  administrative  corollary  to  this  legis¬ 
lation  is,  of  course,  the  setting  of  case  load 
and  work  load  standards  low  enough  to 
insure  proper  intensive  effort.  These  norms, 
which  are  not  fully  worked  out  as  yet,  must 
be  achieved  by  July  1967. 

2)  Services  cannot  be  provided  ade¬ 
quately  without  a  sound  staff  development 
program  in  the  state,  offering  a  range  from 
orientation  to  professional  training.  Each 
state  must  develop  a  long  range  plan  of 
staff  development  to  be  achieved  over  a 
five-year  period.  Additional  federal  match¬ 
ing  will  be  provided  for  a  wide  variety  of 
staff  development  and  training  expendi¬ 
tures — again,  75  per  cent  instead  of  50  per 
cent. 

3)  It  is  recognized  that  public  agency 
coverage  of  services  to  children  is  not  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  jurisdictions  in  all  states;  that, 
even  where  this  is  so,  not  all  services  are 
provided.  It  is  required  that  each  state  plan 
to  achieve  these  ends  by  1975  and  propose, 
step  by  step,  how  this  will  be  done.  Beyond 
the  very  limited  Child  Welfare  Service 
funds  already  appropriated,  there  are  no 
additional  funds  provided.  Parenthetically, 
this  state  received  in  1962  $1,340,780  of 
federal  funds  against  our  expenditures  of 
more  than  $60,000,000. 

The  Congress  also  authorized  $5,000,- 
000  for  day  care  of  children,  but  they  ad¬ 
journed  in  a  rather  absent-minded  fashion 
and  forgot  to  appropriate  the  money. 

4)  The  law  also  provides  for  Commun¬ 
ity  Work  and  Training  Programs — what  we 
call  Work  Relief — under  which  matching 
will  continue  for  assistance  to  ADC  cases 
if  the  employable  parent  is  assigned  to  such 
a  program. 

5)  States  may  choose  to  consolidate  the 
single  person  adult  categories  of  aged, 
blind,  disabled,  and  Medical  Aid  for  the 
Aged,  but  this  is  a  fiscal  change,  not  a  sub¬ 
stantive  one.  Some  optimists  feel  that  this 
is  “at  least  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to- 
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wards  eliminating  categories.”  The  absent- 
minded  Congress  forgot  to  appropriate 
funds  for  this,  too,  by  the  way. 

I  am  sure  that  your  vision  penetrates  the 
deceptive  simplicity  of  this  listing.  Surely, 
you  are  conscious  not  only  of  the  great 
impact  these  laws  can  have  on  public  wel¬ 
fare  operations,  but  also  of  the  many  rami¬ 
fications  in  the  way  of  case  load  and  work 
load  standards,  of  agency  structure,  of  ori¬ 
entation  and  direction,  of  training  and 
utilization  of  staff. 

There  exists  always  the  danger  that  the 
amount  of  additional  federal  funds  to  be 
obtained  will  be  more  important  than  con¬ 
tent,  quality,  and  performance — and  this 
may  happen  even  with  the  best  of  inten¬ 
tions.  This  danger  becomes  enhanced  be¬ 
cause  there  are  deadlines  to  be  met  and 
things  to  be  counted  that  are  not  readily 
susceptible  to  being  counted. 

More  important,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
network  of  interlocking  factors  that  need  to 
be  coordinated  and  moved  forward  to¬ 
gether.  Thousands  of  personnel  must  un¬ 
derstand  and  be  imbued  with  the  positive 
sense  of  these  provisions  if  they  are  to 
have  substance  and  meaning.  If  good  per¬ 
sonnel  is  to  be  recruited  and  kept,  salaries 
must  be  commensurate  with  the  quality 
we  will  demand,  and  this  is  even  truer  of 
professionally  trained  staff.  How  many 
hundreds  of  staff  should  be  trained,  and 
for  what  positions  and  assignments?  How 
does  one  define  “services”  in  a  manner 
that  has  some  practical  and  universal  mean¬ 
ing?  There  are  a  hundred  such  questions 
to  pose — and  to  be  answered. 

These  new  amendments  place  a  grave 
responsibility  on  the  national,  state,  and 
local  governments.  The  Congress  is  say¬ 
ing,  in  effect,  “You  have  convinced  us  that 
if  you  have  the  best  staff  you  can  get,  you 
can  give  careful  attention  to  cases  that  have 
problems  and  you  can  help  these  cases  to 
achieve  real  improvement.  We’re  putting 
this  into  law  and  we're  giving  you  a  lot  of 
additional  money  to  carry  it  out.  So,  get  on 
with  it.” 

Our  responsibility  is  here  and  now,  and 


in  the  immediate  future.  But  this  responsi¬ 
bility,  I  believe,  does  not  rest  alone  with 
public  welfare,  even  though  the  direct 
charge  is  on  us  and  the  accountability  must 
be  rendered  by  us. 

The  vast  army  of  laymen  and  profes¬ 
sionals  who  are  associated  with  the  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  must  share  in  the  job  of  shap¬ 
ing  the  public  welfare  departments  of  the 
future,  for  what  is  really  at  stake  here  is 
the  whole  concept  of  casework,  which  is 
the  common  denominator  of  the  social  wel¬ 
fare  agencies.  At  this  point,  truly,  public 
welfare  ceases  to  be  a  vast  island  from 
which  the  private  agencies  can  dissociate 
themselves  at  will. 

The  private  agencies  will  more  than  ever 
need  to  know  the  public  agencies,  to  know 
what  they  are  doing,  and  how  they  are  do¬ 
ing  it.  On  both  a  statewide  and  local  level, 
their  support  will  be  urgently  needed  on 
matters  of  standards,  salaries,  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  staffing. 

With  the  exception  of  the  field  of  foster 
care  for  children,  and  some  minor  areas  of 
interest,  the  public  and  private  agencies 
long  ago  ceased  to  have  a  notable  com¬ 
munity  of  case  load.  What  we  have  had, 
and  must  increasingly  have,  is  a  com¬ 
munity  of  concern  for  all  people  who  are 
in  need  of  assistance  and  care,  no  matter 
which  agency  carries  the  load. 

In  the  field  of  child  care  in  this  state,  the 
private  agencies  are  real  and  active  partners 
with  the  public  agencies  both  through  the 
provision  of  institutional  care  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  placement  services.  The  federal 
provisions  regarding  extension  of  services 
to  children  throughout  the  state  will  de¬ 
mand  not  only  a  strengthening  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  departments  but  also  a  close  collabora¬ 
tion  with  private  institutions  and  agencies 
to  insure  a  sound  distribution  of  facilities 
and  the  presence  of  needed,  specialized 
services.  I  believe  there  will  be  an  intensifi¬ 
cation  of  our  relationships  which  will  be  to 
our  benefit,  I  am  sure,  and  perhaps  to 
theirs. 

The  schools  of  social  work,  through  their 
deans,  are  very  sensitive  to  the  implications 
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of  the  new  legislation,  and  we  know  that 
our  close  relationships  of  the  past  will  be 
the  foundation  for  more  intimate  working 
patterns  in  the  future.  Our  educational 
leave  program  has  already  reached  sizable 
proportions  and  next  year’s  projections  are 
even  larger.  We  cannot  lightly  talk  of  train¬ 
ing  scores  of  hundreds  of  staff  members  in 
the  next  few  years  without  appreciating  the 
tremendous  impact  on  the  schools. 

In  this  connection,  too,  we  must  work 
with  the  undergraduate  schools  to  stimulate 
efforts  to  develop  interest  on  the  part  of 
students  in  the  field  of  social  work. 

One  of  our  major  concerns  in  the  next 
few  years  will  be  that  of  devising  sound 
principles,  standards,  norms,  case  loads, 
and  all  the  other  components  essential  to 
the  job  we  face.  While  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  and  demonstrations  have  taken 


place,  they  have  been  small  in  size  and 
limited  in  scope.  We  are  now  talking  about 
changes  on  a  massive  scale,  with  large  ex¬ 
penditures  involved  and  not  necessarily 
with  assurance  of  success  or  benefit.  We 
could  wish,  therefore,  for  help  and  ideas  in 
the  way  of  experimentation  and  testing  of 
ideas  before  becoming  involved  in  changes 
of  a  major  nature. 

I  have  dwelt  at  this  length  on  the  new 
federal  legislation  for  I  believe  that  its 
effect  on  public  agencies  will  influence,  to 
a  considerable  degree,  the  partnership  be¬ 
tween  public  and  private  agencies.  The 
public  agencies  have  no  choice — they  are 
under  a  mandate  to  do  what  they  have  been 
trying  to  do  or  hoping  to  do.  The  question 
before  us  is  clear,  will  all  of  us  in  social 
welfare  form  a  partnership  to  get  the  job 
done? 


COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION 
IN  THE  DIRECT-SERVICE  AGENCY 

VIOLET  M.  SIEDER 


The  literature  makes  frequent  reference 
to  a  distinction  between  agencies  which 
use  community  organization  as  a  primary 
method  and  those  that  use  it  as  a  second¬ 
ary  method.  There  is  a  tacit  assumption 
that  the  “method”  is  a  constant,  and  that 
the  distinction  lies  more  in  the  primacy 
or  frequency  of  its  use  than  in  its  nature. 
The  explication  of  the  method  invariably 
draws  upon  experience  from  the  organiza¬ 
tions  that  use  community  organization  as 
a  primary  method.  Although  every  agency 
and  every  worker  is  exhorted  to  participate 
in  bringing  about  social  change,  practically 

Miss  Sieder  is  associate  professor  at  the  Florence 
Heller  Graduate  School  for  Advanced  Studies  in 
Social  Welfare  at  Brandeis  University,  Waltham, 
Massachusetts.  This  talk  was  given  at  the  89th  An¬ 
nual  Forum  of  the  National  Conference  on  Social 
Welfare,  held  in  New  York,  in  1962,  and  appears 
in  The  Social  Welfare  Forum,  the  official  proceedings 
of  the  National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare,  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York,  1962,  by  the  Columbia  University 
Press.  It  is  reproduced  by  permission. 


no  attention  has  been  given  to  the  way 
in  which  an  agency  can  best  be  organized 
to  carry  out  this  responsibility.  Nor  has 
there  been  critical  examination  of  the 
community  work  roles  appropriate  to  the 
administrator,  supervisor,  and  worker. 

A  direct-service  agency  can  be  admin¬ 
istered  so  as  to  make  community  organi¬ 
zation  process  integral  to  its  structure  and 
staffing  in  relation  to  ( 1 )  facilitating  the 
work  of  the  central  planning  body;  and 
(2)  taking  direct  responsibility  for  effect¬ 
ing  change  in  its  own  or  other  community 
services.  A  direct-service  agency  is  one 
that  works  directly  with  individuals,  alone 
or  in  groups,  and  employs  diagnostic  eval¬ 
uation,  treatment,  and  other  rehabilitative 
or  service  procedures.  We  exclude  from 
consideration  agencies  that  are  designed 
primarily  to  serve  people  indirectly  through 
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facilitating  or  improving  the  work  of 
other  organizations;  through  developing  an 
appropriate  constellation  of  health  and 
welfare  services  in  the  interest  of  a  com¬ 
munity’s  welfare;  or  through  changing 
community  attitudes.  We  recognize,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  functions  are  not  mutually 
exclusive  and  that  a  direct-service  agency’s 
activities  may  indeed  include  and  affect 
one  or  all  of  these  other  areas  of  service. 

In  achieving  its  goal  every  direct-service 
agency  must  perform  three  major  func¬ 
tions:  client  work;  community  work;  and 
administrative  work.  Each  function  has 
its  own  prerequisities,  the  satisfaction  of 
which  is  dependent  on  the  other  two. 
These  three  functions  operate  in  support 
of  each  other  and  in  circular  fashion. 

Client  work  depends  on  prerequisities 
supplied  through  administrative  and  com¬ 
munity  work:  recruitment  of  a  clientele; 
staff  adequate  in  numbers  and  qualifica¬ 
tions;  and  such  resources  as  funds,  facil¬ 
ities,  and  other  community-supporting 
services.  Thus  the  community  work  func¬ 
tion  becomes  integral  to  the  operation  of 
the  agency.  We  stress  this  point  because 
all  too  often  boards  and  executives  see 
work  with  the  community  as  peripheral 
or  extraneous  to  the  agency’s  main  task. 
They  confuse  service  to  clients  with  face- 
to-face  work  with  clients. 

“Community  work”  encompasses  three 
distinct  functions  that  engage  the  direct- 
service  agency  in  active  relationships  with 
other  organizations,  outside  groups,  and 
individuals  to  facilitate  the  agency’s  ability 
to  serve  its  clients.  The  three  functions 
are:  (1)  interorganizational  relations,  in¬ 
cluding  referrals,  interorganizational  ex¬ 
change  and  joint  agency  action  on  behalf 
of  its  clients;  (2)  mobilization  of  com¬ 
munity  supports  for  the  agency,  its  pro¬ 
gram,  financing,  and  idealogy;  and  (3) 
change  of  community  resources,  including 
initiation,  revision,  elimination  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  services  needed  on  behalf  of  the 
agency’s  clients.  To  carry  out  these  func¬ 
tions,  the  agency  uses  a  variety  of  methods, 
including  administration,  research,  and 


public  relations  and  community  organiza¬ 
tion. 

An  examination  of  the  term  “community 
work”  will  help  to  identify  and  distinguish 
between  the  several  processes  so  frequently 
and  erroneously  lumped  together  under 
the  rubric  “community  organization.”  In 
the  course  of  recent  research,*  I  have 
asked  many  social  workers,  nurses  and 
rehabilitation  counselors  whether  they  en¬ 
gage  in  community  organization.  Though 
all  these  persons  responded  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  they  tended,  in  describing  their  ac¬ 
tivities,  to  include  everything  from  a  tele¬ 
phone  call  to  a  community  resource,  or 
a  speech  at  the  local  Rotary  Club,  to  a 
demonstration-research  project  or  a  social- 
action  undertaking.  If  community  work 
is  to  be  furthered,  it  is  important  to  ana¬ 
lyze  this  legitimate  agency  activity  in  such 
a  way  as  to  identify  the  various  unique 
types  of  functions  involved  and  to  specify 
the  processes  related  to  each.  When  we  do 
so,  we  see  that  certain  functions  clearly 
do  involve  use  of  community  organization 
methods,  while  others  may  apply  only 
certain  steps  in  the  process,  or  may  use 
entirely  different  methods. 

This  analysis  will  have  value  if  it  can 
serve  as  a  tool  in  defining  community 
work  tasks  and  how  they  can  be  allocated 
to  various  staff  roles,  taking  into  account 
knowledge  required.  It  also  points  to  the 
importance  of  such  administrative  sup¬ 
ports  as  staff  training,  reporting,  recording, 
evaluation,  and  assignment  of  work  load 
if  community  work  is  really  to  operate 
systematically  as  an  integral  part  of  agency 
function. 

Direct-service  agencies  are  inevitably 
and  regularly  engaged  in  interorganiza¬ 
tional  relations  and  in  mobilization  of 
community  supports.  The  procedures  for 
carrying  out  these  functions,  however,  and 
the  assignment  of  staff  roles  to  them  are 
far  less  formulated  than  for  client  work. 


*  Research  supported  by  a  training  grant  from  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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1.  Organizational  Interaction.  Specializa¬ 
tion  by  fields  and  within  fields  of  practice 
has  resulted  in  a  multiplicity  of  unique  and 
autonomous  agencies  operated  under  both 
public  and  voluntary,  both  sectarian  and 
nonsectarian  auspices.  This  specialization 
makes  necessary  a  network  of  well-defined 
and  linked  services,  if  each  is  to  function 
effectively  without  gaps  or  duplication. 
We  find  this  linkage  both  at  the  policy 
level,  where  functions  are  specified  and 
sanctioned  by  mutual  agreement  (fre¬ 
quently  through  the  offices  of  a  planning 
council),  and  at  the  level  of  operations. 

Bradley  Buell’s  research*  has  amply 
demonstrated  that  people’s  problems  are 
multiple  and  interrelated,  and  defy  the 
neat  categories  of  service  reserved  to 
themselves  by  agencies.  To  meet  their 
clients’  needs,  agencies  must  have  access 
to  many  types  of  specialized  services. 

Thus  we  see  interorganizational  ex¬ 
change**  being  regularized  through  the 
formalization  of  referral  procedures,  ne¬ 
gotiation  of  agreements  on  fees  and  service 
conditions,  and  reciprocal  arrangements 
in  the  use  of  facilities  and  staff.  At  the 
policy  level,  agencies  find  it  advantageous 
to  work  together  on  a  treatment  plan  for 
clients,  to  clarify  or  make  exception  to 
policy,  or  to  take  joint  action  on  problems 
of  mutual  concern. 

If  an  agency  is  to  engage  in  organiza¬ 
tional  exchange,  its  function  must  be  spe¬ 
cific  and  accepted  by  the  agencies  with 
which  it  interacts.  Furthermore,  it  must 
make  itself  accessible  to  other  agencies. 
This,  in  turn,  calls  for  investment  of  staff 
time  and  allocation  of  authority  to  im¬ 
plement  agreed-upon  policies. 

The  staff  must  be  equipped  to  carry 
these  interorganizational  assignments.  In 
addition  to  knowledge  of  available  re¬ 
sources — their  function,  scope,  auspices, 
methods,  personnel,  and  referral  proce¬ 

*  Bradley  Buell  and  Associates,  Community  Plan¬ 
ning-  for  Human  Services,  New  York:  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1952. 

**  Sol  Levine  and  Paul  E.  White.  ” Exchange  as  a 
Conceptual  Framework  for  the  Study  of  Interorgani¬ 
zational  Relationships."  Administrative  Science  Quar¬ 
terly,  V,  1961),  pp.  583-601. 


dures — they  need  skill  in  the  techniques 
of  organizational  interaction:  conference 
and  committee  methods;  consultation;  ne¬ 
gotiation;  public  relations;  and  social  ac¬ 
tion.  They  also  require  sensitivity  to  intra¬ 
agency  or  program  blocks,  such  as  intake 
policy,  which  require  agency  reassessment 
and  administrative  or  board  action. 

Interorganizational  exchange  brings  into 
play  top  level  policy  decisions  and  actions. 
Administrators  must  recognize  the  need 
to  establish  or  modify  relationships  with 
key  personnel  in  other  agencies  with  which 
service  elements  are  exchanged.  These 
interrelated  roles  are  each  vested  with 
responsibility  calling  for  delegation  of 
authority  to  act,  and  for  accountability 
for  these  actions.  A  climate  of  cooperation 
imparted  through  staff  attitudes  and  prac¬ 
tices  is  as  essential  as  formal  interorganiza¬ 
tional  links  in  maximizing  each  agency’s 
services. 

2.  Mobilization  of  Community  Support. 
Community  understanding  and  support  are 
requisite  to  the  continued  maintenance  of 
a  direct-service  agency  as  part  of  a  system 
of  highly  competitive  and  interacting 
health  and  welfare  organizations.  This 
support  is  vital  to  assure  recruitment  of 
clientele  and  use  of  the  program;  to  win 
necessary  financial  support;  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  agency’s  ideology  as  part  of  an 
important  movement  or  cause.  These  sup¬ 
ports  are  even  more  essential  when  an 
agency  attempts  to  expand  its  services. 

An  agency’s  ability  to  mobilize  support 
depends  on  at  least  four  conditions:  (a) 
the  existence  of  links  with  groups  and 
organizations  influential  in  the  community’s 
political,  religious,  and  social  life;  (b)  a 
comprehensive,  focused  two-way  commu¬ 
nications  network  which  reaches  the  policy 
decision-makers,  the  contributors  and 
clients — actual  and  potential — as  well  as 
the  individuals  and  groups  who  mold 
public  opinion  (an  important  and  some¬ 
times  overlooked  function  of  this  commu¬ 
nications  system  is  to  breed  community 
discontent  over  the  conditions  that  are 
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treated  by  the  agency  and  thus  to  stimulate 
demand  and  support  for  its  services);  (c) 
an  integrated  social  action  policy  to  assure 
that  lay  and  professional  personnel  are 
not  working  at  cross  purposes  in  such 
vital  aspects  of  the  agency’s  work  as  legis¬ 
lative  action,  budgeting,  financing,  and 
public  relations;  and  (d)  a  socialization 
process  through  which  the  community,  or 
significant  parts  of  it,  will  come  to  accept 
the  necessity  for,  and  values  of,  a  pro¬ 
gram’s  goals  and  specific  functions.  It 
follows  that  the  means  used  in  introducing 
a  new  service  element  into  the  community 
health  and  welfare  system  is  crucial  to 
community  acceptance  as  expressed 
through  its  use  and  support. 

The  methods  employed  to  carry  out  the 
mobilization  of  support  functions  include: 
{a)  organization  of,  and  working  with, 
lay  boards,  advisory  committees,  and  vol¬ 
unteer  groups;  ( b )  assignment  of  staff 
and  volunteers  to  represent  the  agency's 
interests  and  maintain  relationships  with 
civic  organizations  and  citizen  groups;  ( c ) 
consultation  with  lay  and  professional 
organizations  and  groups  on  problems  of 
concern  to  them  to  which  the  agency 
brings  expertise;  (d)  mobilization  of 
campaigns  for  legislation,  appropriation, 
fund  raising,  or  other  action  programs; 
( e )  public  conferences  and  meetings 
which  spotlight  the  agency’s  work;  and 
(/)  preparation  and  distribution  of  material 
and  reports. 

3.  Change  of  Community  Resources. 
It  is  frequently  stated  that  direct-service 
agencies  have  a  responsibility  for  identify¬ 
ing  unmet  needs  and  for  bringing  about 
change  in  community  resources.  Ways  of 
discharging  this  responsibility  are,  how¬ 
ever,  seldom  identified  or,  at  best,  are 
vaguely  described.  The  stake  of  the  agency 
and  of  the  direct-service  worker  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  change  in  community  resources 
is  clearly  related  to  three  conditions  that 
affect  their  ability  to  serve  their  clientele: 

A.  Inadequacies  in  the  variety,  quantity, 


quality,  and  availability  of  services:  A 
community’s  network  of  interrelated  health 
and  welfare  services  is  imperfect  at  best. 
Even  in  the  rare  instances  when  the  com¬ 
munity  provides  a  full  complement  of 
essential  services,  their  use  is  too  often 
limited  to  persons  who  qualify  by  sex, 
geography,  religion,  or  the  nature  of  the 
presenting  problem.  Then  again,  a  pro¬ 
spective  client  may  be  deprived  of  help 
because  intake  is  closed,  the  quality  of 
the  service  unacceptable,  or  the  fee  too 
high. 

B.  Progress  in  knowledge  and  methods: 
The  increased  tempo  and  depth  of  re¬ 
search  undertakings  in  social  welfare  and 
related  fields  of  social  science  have  great 
significance  for  agency  practice.  New 
knowledge  of  treatment  procedures  or 
program  designs  may  make  it  desirable 
to  revamp  existing  services  or  to  create 
new  ones. 

C.  The  changing  nature  of  community: 
Shifts  in  a  community’s  population  char¬ 
acteristics,  economy,  political  situation, 
and  social  values  may  create  new  problems 
which  demand  corresponding  adjustments 
in  social  services.  In  short,  community 
services  must  be  conceived  not  as  static 
“givens,”  but  as  flexible  programs  that  can 
change  to  meet  new  conditions.  The  older 
definition  of  community  organization  as 
“a  balance  between  needs  and  resources” 
must  be  altered  to  include  the  concept  of 
community  services  as  a  moving  equi¬ 
librium  in  which  the  place  and  weight  of 
the  parts  must  shift  in  relation  to  one 
another,  as  well  as  move  forward  together. 

Assuming  that  the  case  has  been  made 
for  change,  what  can  an  agency  do  about 
it?  After  all,  the  worker  has  to  use  the  re¬ 
sources  at  hand.  This  frequently  means 
improvising,  circumventing  formal  agency 
policy,  or  persuading  individuals  or  civic 
groups  to  meet  the  cost  of  client  care  in 
another  community.  Or  it  may  mean  “help¬ 
ing  the  client  adjust  to  the  realities  of  his 
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environment.”  It  certainly  can  mean  frus¬ 
tration  and  loss  of  valuable  time  for  the 
conscientious  worker.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
sensitive  workers  may  face  the  choice  of 
becoming  hard-boiled,  leaving  the  job,  or 
going  crazy? 

But  what  of  the  clients?  They  slip  be¬ 
tween  the  cracks  of  agency  functions  and 
are  heard  from  thereafter  in  the  courts, 
in  penal  or  mental  institutions,  or  through 
future  generations  of  problem  family 
progeny.  How  often  have  we  listened  to 
our  colleagues  bemoan  the  guilt  they  feel 
because  someone  was  refused  at  intake, 
someone  whom  no  other  agency  could 
help?  It  was  not  because  service  was  not 
clearly  indicated,  not  because  an  appropri¬ 
ate  method  or  procedure  was  not  known, 
but  rather  because  the  client’s  needs  did 
not  match  the  specialties  offered  by  the 
existing  agencies.  There  just  was  no  place 
to  which  referral  could  be  made. 

Even  though  the  staff  worker  will,  on 
occasion,  have  to  innovate  to  meet  im¬ 
mediate  client  needs,  he  must  be  given  a 
responsible  role  in  bringing  about  change. 
This  is  as  important  to  his  professional 
growth  and  mental  health  as  it  is  to  the 
welfare  of  the  clients  he  serves. 

A  widening  gap  is  appearing  between 
agency  staff  members,  with  their  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy 
of  services,  and  those  persons  who  are 
vested  with  power  and  responsibility  for 
improving  community  services.  Public  and 
voluntary  agencies,  their  boards,  and  their 
staffs  tend  to  be  pushed  more  and  more  to 
the  side  lines  of  community-wide  planning, 
in  large  part  because  they  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  to  function  as  instruments  technically 
qualified  only  to  offer  their  special  brand 
of  service.  They,  and  the  central  planning 
bodies  with  which  they  affiliate,  have  failed 
to  recognize  that  within  the  agency  opera¬ 
tions  are  valuable  ingredients  for  further¬ 
ing  the  community  organization  process. 
Some  agencies,  it  is  true,  have  developed 
community  organization  departments  with 
specialized  staff.  Even  here,  one  may  ques¬ 
tion  the  extent  to  which  the  direct-service 


workers  are  related  to  these  departments 
— or  how  these  departments  are  related  to 
central  planning  for  the  welfare  of  the 
broader  community. 

The  community  organization  process  is 
conceived  here  to  be  distinct  from  com¬ 
munity  organization  as  a  method  of  social 
work  practice.  Community  organization 
process  comprises  four  basic  steps  which, 
when  consciously  linked,  offer  a  rational 
approach  to  planned  change.  The  stages  of 
this  sequential  process  are  important  ac¬ 
tivities  which  all  direct  service  agencies 
should  undertake  routinely:  definition  of 
the  problem;  assessment  of  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  problem;  development  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  plan  of  action;  evaluation 
of  results.  The  first  three  merit  elaboration 
here: 

1.  Definition  of  the  Problem.  First, 
gather  data  on  service  lacks.  Every  direct- 
service  worker  goes  through  a  diagnostic 
process  within  the  limits  of  his  own  disci¬ 
pline  to  identify  problems  and  to  develop 
an  appropriate  treatment  plan  which  will 
include  use  of  his  own  agency’s  services 
and  of  those  available  in  the  large  welfare 
community.  Lacks  or  inadequacies  become 
apparent  as  a  worker  attempts  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  applicant  for  whom  the  re¬ 
quired  service  elements  are  unavailable. 

As  workers  find  themselves  frustrated 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  needed  service, 
they  require  a  channel  for  communicating 
this  lack  in  a  formal  and  responsible  man¬ 
ner;  for  a  worker’s  knowledge  becomes 
significant  only  if  it  is  communicated  and 
acted  upon.  Yet,  the  usual  agency  statistical 
reports  of  services  given  relate  what  was 
done,  not  what  was  impossible  to  accom¬ 
plish.  A  responsible  attitude  toward  persons 
untreated  or  inadequately  cared  for  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  resources  dictates  a  com¬ 
parable  recording  of  services  needed  but 
not  given,  and  the  reasons  for  this  dis¬ 
crepancy:  Were  the  services  nonexistent? 
Was  intake  closed?  Was  quality  deemed 
inadequate? 

I  propose  a  reporting  system  which 
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would  prove  functional  to  the  operation 
of  the  direct-service  agency  and  to  com¬ 
munity  planning.  It  would  involve  the 
worker,  at  the  level  of  problem  diagnosis 
and  treatment  plan;  the  supervisor,  in  dis¬ 
covering  gaps  in  worker  knowledge  or  use 
of  existing  resources;  the  administrator,  in 
analyzing  the  composite  experience  of  all 
workers;  the  board  and  directors,  in  recog¬ 
nizing  implications  for  agency  program  or 
policy  changes  or  the  need  to  refer  prob¬ 
lems  to  a  central  planning  organization. 

This  undertaking  calls  for  reorientation 
of  public  and  voluntary  agency  staff  and  of 
board  perspectives  from  a  parochial  sense 
of  responsibilty  for  services  performed  by 
their  own  agency  to  an  active  concern  for 
improving  services  in  the  larger  health  and 
welfare  system.  It  involves  staff  knowledge, 
not  only  of  existing  resources,  but  of  po¬ 
tential  services  which  make  up  a  full  com¬ 
plement  of  resources  required  to  maximize 
the  speed  and  quality  of  the  agency’s  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  human  rehabilitation.  The 
very  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  and  its 
outward  reach  would  help  create  an  agency 
sense  of  “community-centeredness.”  Such  a 
scheme  demands  worker  education,  both 
in-service  and  across  agency  lines,  possibly 
under  the  auspices  of  a  central  planning 
council  which  is  problem-centered  rather 
than  agency-service-centered.  It  also  re¬ 
quires  other  administrative  supports  in  re¬ 
lation  to  supervision,  reporting  systems, 
and  feedback  to  workers  on  the  findings 
and  their  use  by  agency  and  community. 

2.  Assessment  of  Facts  Concerning  the 
Problem.  Before  any  use  could  be  made  of 
such  data  on  unmet  service  needs,  ob¬ 
viously  it  must  be  analyzed.  Presumably 
it  would  yield  definitive  information  on  the 
numerical  extent,  the  geographical  cluster¬ 
ing,  and  the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
persons  in  need  of  particular  services  at  a 
given  point  in  time.  Continuity  of  such 
reporting  would  also  reveal  significant 
trends,  both  in  changes  in  client  need  con¬ 
ditions,  and  in  new  knowledge  acquired  by 
the  worker  about  services  required.  It  could 


have  the  effect  of  pointing  up  the  lag  be¬ 
tween  what  the  professional  knows  and 
what  he  does. 

Evaluation  of  this  data  would  draw  on 
approaches  developed  in  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh  and  Milwaukee  to  determine 
priorities  of  need.*  Thus,  account  would 
be  taken  of  the  various  unavailable  types 
of  resources,  the  consequences  of  such 
lacks,  and  the  feasibility  of  achieving 
change.  Clearly  these  decisions  involve 
value  judgments.  What  is  projected  here 
is  the  application  of  these  judgments  at 
agency  level  by  boards  and  staffs  concur¬ 
rent  with,  or  prior  to,  similar  evaluation  at 
the  community-wide  level  of  planning. 
Implications  deduced  for  interorganiza- 
tional  relations  or  for  agency  program  re¬ 
direction  might  be  set  in  motion  by  an 
agency  without  involving  central  planning 
body  staff  time. 

A  counterbalance  to  recognized  risks 
would  be  provided  if  the  raw  data  were 
also  communicated  through  a  central  re¬ 
porting  system  to  the  council  or  other 
central  planning  body.  The  processing  of 
welfare  data  by  electronic  equipment 
would  make  this  feasible  and,  in  the  long 
run,  more  efficient  and  less  expensive  than 
the  traditional  and  infrequent  community 
surveys.  Statistics  of  services  given  are 
often  outdated  by  the  time  they  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  also  meaningless  for  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  service  lacks.  This  proposed 
central  reporting  system  has  the  added 
advantage  of  making  known  to  the  plan¬ 
ning  agency  the  identity  of  all  agencies 
with  a  common  and  expressed  concern 
with  a  service  problem.  It  offers  the  central 
planning  body  basis  for  undertaking  re¬ 
search  in  depth  on  specific  problems  pin¬ 
pointed  by  facts  about  actual  people, 
rather  than  forcing  it  to  rely  on  selective 
probes  or  educated  guesses. 

3.  Development  and  Implementation  of 
a  Plan  of  Action.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that 


*  Priorities  in  Community  Service,  New  York: 
United  Community  Funds  and  Councils  of  America, 
Inc.,  1960. 
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my  projection  contemplates  communica¬ 
tions  of  agency-identified  problems  to  staff 
and  board  through  meetings  and  written 
reports  for  policy  action.  Our  immediate 
concern  is  with  agency  responsibility  for 
community  action  on  identified  problems 
that  involve  forces  external  to  the  direct- 
service  agency.  As  I  see  it,  the  agency 
has  three  alternatives:  (a)  to  refer  the 
problem  to  an  appropriate  planning  body; 
( b )  to  intervene  through  the  creation  of 
an  appropriate  planning  body  when  none 
exists;  or  (c)  to  intervene  directly  by  es¬ 
tablishing  a  new  or  changed  community 
service. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  is  seldom  suffi¬ 
cient  for  an  agency  just  to  refer  a  problem 
to  a  planning  body.  Its  staff  and  volun¬ 
teers  must  be  prepared  to  participate  in 
the  planning  process  as  required  through 
expert  consultation,  committee  member¬ 
ship,  research,  interpretation  of  the  plan 
to  the  community,  and  integration  of  the 
plan  into  the  work  of  the  agency.  Many  a 
fine  plan  has  broken  down  through  lack  of 
agency  cooperation  in  its  implementation. 
Agency  structure  which  includes  board 
and  staff  committees  on  social  action 
facilitates  this  function.  Agency  activities 
may  range  from  developing  new  referral 
procedures  to  negotiating  agreements  for 
purchase  of  service,  instituting  actual 
changes  in  the  agency’s  program,  or  taking 
legislative  action. 

These  consequences  for  an  agency  are 
equally  operative  in  the  two  alternative 
ways  by  which  agencies  can  intervene  in 
planning.  These  other  ways,  however,  add 
steps  to  the  process  and  thus  make  special 
demands  on  staff  time  and  skills.  To  stimu¬ 
late  the  creation  of  a  neutral  planning 
body  where  none  exists,  is  an  appropriate 
agency  action  when  an  identified  problem 
is  the  concern  of  multiple  organizations. 
This  is  especially  true  if  it  cuts  across  areas 
of  specialization  or  lies  outside  the  wel¬ 
fare  field. 

What  are  these  added  tasks?  What  spe¬ 
cial  knowledge  and  skills  do  they  require? 
An  overly  simplified  statement  would  in¬ 


clude  such  steps  as:  identify  interested 
organizational  purpose  and  establish  an 
administrative  framework  for  the  plan¬ 
ning  body,  including  its  staffing  patterns. 
In  truth,  there  is  nothing  simple  about  this 
actvity.  It  is  fraught  with  problems  of  con¬ 
flict  of  interest,  personal,  professional,  and 
organizational;  personality  problems;  and 
financial  hazards.  Special  knowledge  of 
organization  behavior  and  of  administra¬ 
tion  and  skill  in  intergroup  relations  is 
demanded. 

However,  since  the  function  of  this 
newly  created  organization  is  to  plan, 
and  not  to  operate  a  direct  service,  the 
chance  of  achieving  this  goal  on  a  cooper¬ 
ative  basis  is  relatively  good.  Consultation 
with  the  community  organization  staff  of  a 
national  organization  may  be  useful. 

By  far  the  most  complex  and  difficult 
method  of  agency  intervention  is  to  take 
direct  action  in  establishing  a  new  service 
or  changing  an  existing  one.  Added  to  the 
normal  complement  of  interorganizational 
relationship  problems,  the  agency  now  in¬ 
vokes  suspicions  on  the  part  of  other 
operating  agencies  as  to  its  motives.  If  the 
new  service  is  to  receive  referrals,  and  win 
necessary  community  support,  the  pro¬ 
cedures  used  in  its  birth  are  crucial.  For 
example,  the  shiny  new  hospital  for  the 
chronically  ill,  the  well-equipped  rehabili¬ 
tation  center,  the  badly  needed  day-care 
center,  whether  organized  by  a  department 
of  government  or  by  a  voluntary  agency 
with  governmental  or  foundation  support, 
often  fails  to  serve  its  intended  clientele 
and  may  operate  well  under  capacity.  Ex¬ 
pert  knowledge  of  program  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  such  services  are  not  enough. 
Needed  is  community  organization  ex¬ 
pertise  in  the  assessment  of  need;  the 
shaping  of  program  and  organizational 
structure  so  as  to  take  account  of  socio¬ 
cultural,  economic  and  political  factors, 
community  organizational  history,  ecology, 
leadership  and  centers  of  power;  and  the 
achievement  of  interorganizational  sup¬ 
ports  calculated  to  provide  a  source  of 
clientele  and  other  needed  resources.  In- 
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deed,  it  may  call  for  establishing  a  re¬ 
search-demonstration  program  with 
built-in  controls  for  measurement  of  suc¬ 
cess  and  for  eventual  continued  support. 
Or  it  may  require  legislative  action  or  pub¬ 
lic  appropriation  or  the  newly  developing 
skill  of  “grantsmanship.” 

The  decision-makers  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  particular  project  must  be  not 
only  identified  but  helped  to  discriminate 
among  alternative  plans.  For  example,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  decide  whether  to  add 
a  service  to  an  existing  agency  or  to  create 
a  new  agency.  In  this  process,  research, 
interpretation,  negotiation,  compromise, 
and  even  the  considered  use  of  conflict 
may  be  brought  to  bear.  In  short,  direct 
intervention  in  establishing  new  services  is 
a  questionable  undertaking  unless  a  quali¬ 
fied  community  organization  specialist  staff 
is  available.  It  becomes  a  legitimate  direct- 
service  function  only  when  the  other 
two  alternatives  are  ruled  out  as  possible 
courses  of  action.  A  crisis  situation  in  an 
area  with  no  central  planning  body  might 


well  demand  such  agency  action  and  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

It  is  my  belief  that  enhancing  the  com¬ 
munity  work  functions  of  the  direct-serv¬ 
ice  agency  will  have  significant  results  for 
community  planning: 

1.  Greater  agency  awareness  and  pro¬ 
gram  response  to  community  problems. 

2.  Better  working  relationships  between 
agencies  and  planners. 

3.  More  effective  agency  involvement 
in  social  policy  and  social  action. 

4.  Less  conflict,  competition,  or  con¬ 
fusion  of  community  organization  roles 
and  responsibilities. 

5.  A  consultant  role  for  central  plan¬ 
ning  bodies. 

6.  The  expectation  by  member  agencies 
that  national  agencies  will  provide  stand¬ 
ards  and  guidance  on  methods,  and  staffing 
patterns  to  carry  out  community  work 
functions,  including  data  collection  perti¬ 
nent  to  planning  and  ways  of  linking  the 
agency  to  the  work  of  community  plan¬ 
ning  bodies. 


Why  Do  We  Need  Home  Teachers? 

RAYMOND  M.  DICKINSON 


What  is  a  home  teacher?  Your  definition 
will  depend  a  great  deal  upon  your  point 
of  view.  If  you  look  at  the  blind  person 
as  one  crying  for  consolation  because  of  his 
affliction,  you  will  think  of  a  home  teacher 
as  a  sympathetic,  consoling  friend.  If  you 
think  of  blind  persons  as  cut  off  from  re¬ 
ligious  and  spiritual  life,  you  will  be  in¬ 
clined  to  look  upon  the  home  teacher  as  a 
social  and  spiritual  missionary. 

If  your  heart  is  stirred  by  the  lonely  and 
idle  blind  man  or  woman,  the  home  teacher 
becomes  in  your  eyes  a  most  helpful  in- 

Mr.  Dickinson,  who  is  administrator  of  visually 
handicapped  services  for  the  Department  of  Mental 
Health,  State  of  Illinois,  presented  this  paper  at  the 
Midwestern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  held  in 
June  of  this  year  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 


structor  of  hobbies  and  crafts — useful  or 
just  busy  work.  If  your  thoughts  dwell 
upon  the  blind  person  as  an  individual  who 
has  lots  of  problems,  not  just  because  he  is 
blind,  but  because  he  is  blind  and  a  human 
being  too — with  any  of  the  possible  ills  that 
human  beings  are  likely  to  have — you  will 
conclude  that  the  home  teacher  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  high  grade  brand  of  social  worker. 

Again,  if  you  remember  how  immobile 
some  blind  people  are,  you  will  insist  that 
the  home  teacher  is  an  instructor  of  inde¬ 
pendent  travel,  and  then  you  will  enter  the 
current  debate  upon  the  subject  of  blind 
versus  seeing  mobility  instructors. 

Home  teachers  have  been  called  braille 
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teachers  because  they  teach  the  reading  of 
embossed  types,  and  some  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  public  assistance  visitors  because 
they  have,  in  some  areas,  calculated  budg¬ 
ets  and  dispensed  aid  to  the  needy  blind. 

In  a  survey  I  made  some  years  ago  of 
agencies  throughout  the  country  which  em¬ 
ployed  home  teachers — or  said  they  did — 
I  collected  twenty-two  different  definitions 
of  home  teaching.  Some  brave  souls  wanted 
to  include  all  the  things  we  have  mentioned 
and  more.  One  correspondent  said  that  the 
home  teacher  should  teach  anything  the 
client  wanted  to  learn — a  big  order  in  our 
times! 

Betty  Cosgrove,  in  her  excellent  study 
for  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  picked  up  a  number  of  inter¬ 
esting  interpretations  of  home  teaching,  as 
did  Mrs.  Sarah  Wallace  some  years  earlier. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  this,  home  teach¬ 
ing  need  not  be  a  hybrid  collection  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  activities.  Like  many  pioneer 
disciplines,  it  was  called  into  being  to  meet 
what  was  then  thought  of  as  a  specific  need, 
the  need  to  fill  blind  people’s  lonely  hours 
with  reading  and  other  occupations.  As  it 
grew,  it  endeavored  to  meet  other  needs  of 
blind  people  that  no  one  else  was  yet  con¬ 
cerned  with. 

As  social  work,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
occupational  therapy  and  other  disciplines 
began  to  serve  visually  handicapped  people, 
home  teaching  slowly  gave  up  parts  of 
itself  to  these  other  professions.  This  is  in 
line  with  all  historical  and  social  progress 
— just  as  the  barber  released  surgery  and 
the  pastor  social  work.  Home  teaching  is 
still  experiencing  some  of  these  natural 
separations. 

I  can  remember  the  time  in  Illinois  when 
the  home  teacher  used  to  find  jobs  for  blind 
people.  The  first  placement  officer  for  vend¬ 
ing  stand  employment  did  not  come  until 
1937,  and  the  Industrial  Placement  Service 
in  1940.  What  will  finally  be  separated 
from  home  teaching  we  do  not  know,  but 
we  do  know  that  as  life  becomes  more 
complex,  resources  increase,  and  greater 
specialization  occurs,  home  teaching  will 


limit  its  activities,  raise  its  requirements, 
and  sister  disciplines  will  grow  up. 

Nevertheless,  for  our  present  needs  we 
require  a  working  definition  of  home  teach¬ 
ing,  and  I  offer  one  which  I  think  is  simple 
but  descriptive. 

A  home  teacher  is  a  professional  prac¬ 
titioner,  trained  in  teaching  and  counseling, 
who  helps  the  visually  handicapped  person 
acquire  the  tricks,  the  skills  and  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  living  with  a  serious  visual  handi¬ 
cap  in  a  seeing  world.  Tricks,  you  say?  Yes 
— tricks  of  being  blind  and  living  as  if  you 
could  see.  Tricks  of  the  trade,  if  you  think 
of  it  that  way:  recognizing  people;  know¬ 
ing  when  things  are  clean;  looking  at  the 
people  you  are  talking  to;  and  many  others. 
Skills,  of  course,  include  braille,  typewrit¬ 
ing,  orientation  in  the  home  and  surround¬ 
ings,  hand  skills,  pre-vocational  and  other¬ 
wise.  Philosophy?  It  is  most  important  that 
blind  persons  have  a  personal  philosophy 
about  blindness  and  know  how  to  interpret 
it  to  others.  These  attributes  need  the 
methods  and  point  of  view  of  both  teach¬ 
ing  and  counseling. 

What  proportion  of  these  ingredients  is 
needed  to  make  just  the  right  mixture?  I 
don’t  think  anyone  is  really  finally  sure 
yet.  It  depends  on  the  client,  the  personality 
of  the  teacher,  the  school  the  teacher  is 
trained  in,  what  agency  he  works  for,  what 
section  of  the  country  he  comes  from,  and 
what  school  of  thought  he  belongs  to.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain:  the  home 
teacher  must  have  some  very  definite,  in¬ 
controvertible  qualifications.  He  must  be  a 
specialist  in  the  techniques  of  teaching  of 
a  high  order,  particularly  in  the  skills 
needed  by  visually  handicapped  people.  He 
must  know  what  he  is  teaching  and  why 
he  is  teaching  it  to  any  individual  client. 
He  must  know  what  the  blind  person 
he  is  working  with  needs,  and  what  he, 
the  teacher,  can  supply  that  will  fill  this 
need.  If  the  client  has  a  need  the  teacher 
cannot  fill  adequately,  he  must  help  the 
client  find  the  proper  resource  and  then  be 
willing  to  give  the  client  up  to  that  re¬ 
source,  providing  all  cooperation  necessary. 
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The  teacher  should  be  a  personal  coun¬ 
selor  to  the  visually  handicapped  individual 
concerning  those  problems  that  relate  to 
his  handicap.  He  should  know  the  tech¬ 
niques  and  philosophy  of  counseling  and 
casework;  but  it  cannot  be  stressed  too 
much  that  the  teacher  should  not  attempt 
to  deal  with  problems  that  can  be  met  more 
completely  by  another  professional  worker 
or  agency. 

Intensive  family  problems,  deep-seated 
emotional  difficulties,  and  child  welfare  are 
the  spheres  of  other  specialized  services, 
just  as  the  functions  of  vocational  guid¬ 
ance,  training  and  placement  are  those  of 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  service. 

The  home  teacher  can  be  a  valuable 
interpreter  of  blindness  and  of  visually 
handicapped  people  to  the  community  of 
agencies,  and  to  the  general  public.  But  he 
can  do  this  only  if  he  is  well-informed 
about  the  anatomy,  physiology  and  the 
pathology  of  the  eye;  about  what  blind 
people  need  and  can  do;  about  legislation 
concerning  them;  and  ways  in  which  the 
public  can  be  of  help.  And  above  all,  the 
teacher  can  help  the  blind  person  adjust  to 
the  seeing  world  so  that  he  will  not  expect 
the  seeing  world  to  adjust  to  him. 

A  big  order?  No — not  if  we  don’t  load 
it  down  with  budgeting,  carrying  books  to 
the  library,  social  visiting,  and  a  host  of 
other  details.  Somebody  else  can  do  these 
things  just  as  well,  leaving  the  home 
teacher  free  to  do  what  no  one  else  can  do 
as  well  as  he. 

The  pioneer  days  are  gone,  and  with 
them  the  all-purpose  home  teacher.  The 
job  of  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  as  a  whole 
can  best  be  done  by  a  division  of  labor 
among  trained  workers,  each  concerned 
with  that  phase  of  the  total  job  for  which 
he  is  best  equipped. 

Why  Do  We  Need 
Home  Teachers? 

Before  you  even  start  to  answer  that 
question,  ask  yourself  another  one  and  see 
if  you  can  defend  your  answer  in  convinc¬ 
ing  terms  without  calling  upon  your  own 


emotions  or  the  emotions  of  the  people 
you  are  trying  to  convince.  Do  we  need 
home  teachers  anyway?  We’ve  got  psychia¬ 
trists,  psychologists,  social  workers,  oc¬ 
cupational  therapists,  mobility  specialists, 
rehabilitation  personnel,  training  centers 
and  yet  others  in  the  helping  professions. 

I  think  we  need  home  teachers  because 
there  is  a  job  to  be  done  that  no  one  else 
can  do  as  well  as  the  home  teacher  can  do 
it.  But  don’t  take  your  profession  for 
granted;  make  it  a  challenge  and  keep  it 
that  way.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  we 
need  home  teachers;  it  must  be  proved  by 
having  the  best  training  and  performance 
possible. 

Dr.  Moon  and  the  early  home  teachers 
taught  the  reading  of  embossed  types  which 
is  still  an  important  need  for  many  blind 
people.  The  advent  of  the  talking  book  and 
tape  has  added  another  resource  and 
changed  the  emphasis  somewhat,  but  not 
the  basic  need  of  blind  persons  to  have  an 
avenue  of  communication  and  to  read  for 
profit,  education  and  entertainment.  There 
are  still  many  visually  handicapped  people 
who  cannot  or  are  not  likely  to  go  to 
special  schools  or  training  centers  to  learn 
these  things.  The  aging  group,  the  chron¬ 
ically  ill,  and  those  geographically  isolated, 
as  well  as  the  very  timid,  will  need  a  home 
teacher.  We  don’t  teach  crafts  anymore  just 
to  occupy  the  mind  and  keep  idle  hands 
busy,  but  there  are  still  important  hobbies 
in  which  crafts  play  a  significant  part. 
Home  teachers  should  teach  the  more 
simple  of  these,  and  arrange  with  centers, 
craft  schools  and  other  persons  skilled  in 
these  arts  to  teach  the  more  complex  ones. 

Home  teachers  in  the  past  carried  on  a 
large  share  of  craft  instruction  in  the 
homes  of  the  blind,  but  that  was  when 
factory  work  and  other  jobs  were  harder 
to  get  and  home  industries  were  more 
profitable  than  they  are  now.  In  fact,  the 
writer  remembers,  when  he  was  a  home 
teacher  in  Illinois,  being  told  by  a  super¬ 
visor  that  he  was  an  industrial  teacher  and 
not  a  social  worker  or  a  literary  teacher. 
That  was  the  time  when  to  cane  a  chair 
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was  the  mark  of  the  “outstandingest  home 
teacher,”  according  to  an  official  of  the 
time. 

Charles  Comstock,  one  of  the  early 
home  teachers  in  Illinois,  tells  a  story  of 
how  he  learned  to  make  fiber  furniture  so 
that  he  could  teach  it  to  blind  persons.  The 
state  penitentiary  at  Joliet  was  the  only 
place  where  it  was  being  taught,  and  after 
trying  for  a  long  time  to  obtain  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  warden,  he  was  finally 
granted  one.  After  the  interview  was  over, 
the  warden  remarked  dryly,  “I  have  known 
many  people  trying  to  get  out  of  this  place, 
but  you  are  the  only  one  I  ever  met  trying 
to  get  in.” 

Mr.  Comstock  got  in,  stayed  a  month 
and  got  out  again.  But  the  early  industrial 
teacher,  as  he  was  thought  of  in  the  thirties, 
is  gone.  The  teacher  no  longer  has  to  live, 
eat,  and  dream  baskets,  brooms  and 
brushes  with  his  pupil,  not  leaving  his 
pupil's  home  for  weeks  until  the  “case 
was  completed.”  He  no  longer  has  to 
“carry  a  loom  on  his  back,”  as  Mr.  Com¬ 
stock  put  it.  The  rehabilitation  counselor 
has  taken  over  the  industrial  job — as  he 
should. 

Blind  people  need  to  know  about  talking 
books,  tape  recorders,  what  books  they  can 
get  and  where  to  get  them.  They  need  to 
know  about  games  and  recreation  facilities, 
how  to  vote  and  carry  their  other  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  citizens.  They  need  to  know  they 
can  work,  and  how  and  where  to  get  reha¬ 
bilitation  services.  They  need  to  know  about 
all  the  other  services,  medical  and  other¬ 
wise,  that  human  beings  may  need,  and 
how  to  go  about  getting  these  services. 
They  need  to  know  about  special  services 
for  blind  people,  about  devices  and  gadgets 
that  they  can  use,  legislation  for  them,  and 
a  great  many  other  things  that  can  help 
the  visually  handicapped  individual  lead  a 
fuller  life.  So  we  need  home  teachers  as 
personal  counselors.  Whether  we  call  all  of 
this  social  adjustment,  pre-vocational  serv¬ 
ice,  or  everyday  living  activities,  the  home 
teacher  is  a  main  actor  in  the  show. 

The  community  needs  to  know  its  blind 


citizens  just  as  it  needs  to  know  its  immi¬ 
grant  citizens,  its  Negro  citizens,  in  fact 
every  citizen,  not  just  as  a  member  of  a 
class,  but  as  a  person.  Blindness  is  a  natural 
accident  and  the  community  should  know 
not  only  what  caused  the  accidents  and 
how  to  prevent  future  ones,  but  also  how 
to  remedy  the  effects  of  the  accidents  as 
well  as  how  to  make  the  victims  whole, 
functioning  members  of  society  again.  So 
we  need  home  teachers  as  knowledgeable 
interpreters  to  the  community. 

The  home  teacher  of  today,  therefore, 
is  a  professional  teacher-counselor  who 
teaches,  counsels,  and  interpets  for  blind 
persons  their  needs,  problems,  and  achieve¬ 
ments.  For  these  reasons  we  need  home 
teachers  almost  more  now  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  But  the  job  of  the  home  teacher  has 
changed  from  maid-of-all-work  to  profes¬ 
sional  practitioner  with  a  specific  function 
for  which  specific  training  is  needed.  He 
is  first  a  teacher,  then  a  counselor,  and 
finally,  but  not  least,  an  interpreter. 

What  kind  of  training  is  necessary  for 
this  complex  job?  Some  say  all  teaching; 
others  say  all  counseling  or  casework;  some 
say  rehabilitation;  and  some,  even  occupa¬ 
tional  therapy.  A  happy  combination,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  that  of  teaching 
and  social  work  or  teaching  and  re¬ 
habilitation — the  formal  evidence  of  this 
should  be  a  master’s  degree  and  a  certifi¬ 
cate  to  teach.  In  Illinois  we  accept  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  social  work,  education,  or 
rehabilitation,  and  there  must  be  a  teacher’s 
certificate  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  work 
for  the  blind,  techniques,  and  skills. 

Some  real  strides  are  being  made  in  the 
provision  of  training  facilities  for  home 
teachers.  In  the  mid-thirties,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  sponsored  a 
number  of  training  courses  at  various  col¬ 
leges,  but  these  were  only  short  courses, 
important  as  first  steps,  but  needing  to  be 
more  comprehensive.  The  Overbrook 
School  in  Philadelphia  has  done  a  splendid 
job  and  for  years  was  the  only  resource 
for  the  training  of  home  teachers.  More 
recently,  there  have  been  various  short 
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institutes  sponsored  by  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Administration,  and  agencies  for  the 
blind  employing  home  teachers.  Some  of 
these  have  been  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana;  New  York  City; 
and  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Some  other  agencies  employing  home 
teachers  have  developed  their  own  in- 
service  training  courses.  These  have  been 
in  training  centers  or  special  institutes.  The 
Canadian  National  Institute  has,  for  some 
time,  been  doing  an  interesting  job  in  this 
area. 

The  Cosgrove  study  of  home  teaching 


made  a  fine  survey  of  the  field  and  pointed 
out  significant  problems  and  needs  in  the 
discipline;  and  now  we  have  a  sixteen- 
month  course  at  Western  Michigan  Uni¬ 
versity  with  its  full  curriculum  of  theory 
and  practical  skills  as  well  as  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  leading  to  a  master’s  degree  in 
education.  We  should  all  thank  Western 
Michigan  and  VRA  for  making  this  new 
resource  possible.  It  will  lead  to  other  vari¬ 
ations,  I  am  sure,  as  is  always  true  in 
North  America,  but  we  are  confident  that 
out  of  all  this  will  come  a  profession  that 
is  well-trained,  dedicated,  and  well  paid. 

This  is  my  opinion — what  is  yours? 


The  Marriage  of  Blind  Persons  — 

A  Supplement 

THOMAS  J.  CARROLL 


Editor’s  Note:  In  his  book  about  blind¬ 
ness*  *,  Father  Carroll  treated  the  question 
of  the  marriage  of  blind  persons,  pointing 
out  that  there  are  problems,  but  that  these 
are  not  necessarily  greater  than  those  in¬ 
volved  in  the  marriage  of  persons  with 
normal  sight.  Although  noting  that  most 
blind  persons  are  of  the  opinion  that  one 
of  the  partners  to  the  marriage  should 
have  sight,  he  pointed  out  that  cases  are 
well-known  where  two  parents,  both  of 
them  blind,  have  brought  up  fine,  normal 
families. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  bring  forward 
cases  where  such  totally  blind  parents  have 
raised  their  children  without  any  assistance 
from  sighted  neighbors  or  friends. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  book,  he  has 
received  many  inquiries  in  matters  not 
treated  specifically  in  the  volume.  Among 
these,  the  question  has  been  raised  about 
the  status  of  the  sighted  children  of  a  blind 

Father  Carroll  is  Director  of  Boston’s  Catholic 
Guild  for  All  the  Blind. 

*  Carroll,  Rev.  Thomas  J.,  Blindness,  What  it  is, 
What  it  Does,  and  How  to  Live  With  it;  Little  Brown 
&  Co.,  1961. 


parent  who  is  widowed  while  the  children 
are  still  young.  Apparently  society  finds  it 
difficult  to  make  application  to  this  case  of 
the  principles  given  in  the  book. 

The  failure  of  society  to  apply  the  prin¬ 
ciple  should  not  offer  any  great  surprise  to 
those  who  understand  the  public’s  breadth 
of  ignorance  and  depth  of  prejudice  about 
blindness.  This  prejudice  exists  even  among 
those  who  are  relatively  unprejudiced  re¬ 
garding  other  minority  groups. 

Since  it  is  a  fact  that  totally  blind  couples 
do  raise  children  and  care  for  them  in  all 
the  circumstances  of  their  young  lives,  it 
should  seem  clear  that  the  blind  widowed 
mother  or  the  blind  widowed  father  should 
be  able  to  do  the  same  thing.  Perhaps  the 
statement  would  be  better  phrased  by  say¬ 
ing  that  blindness  itself  should  not  be  a 
barrier  to  prevent  the  totally  blind  widowed 
parent  from  raising  the  child  in  safety  and 
security. 

In  the  climate  of  ignorance  and  prejudice 
which  exists  about  blindness,  occasionally 
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one  finds  neighbors  who,  while  pitying  the 
bereaved  parent,  are  so  deeply  disturbed 
about  the  welfare  of  the  children  as  to 
attempt  to  force  on  the  blind  parents  some¬ 
one  who  will  act  in  loco  parentis,  or  some¬ 
one  who  will  remain  in  the  home  as  a  com¬ 
bination  nurse,  guardian  or  watchman. 

Admittedly  there  are  ocasions  when  an 
individual  blind  parent  is  incapable  of 
handling  the  situation,  when,  therefore,  the 
child’s  life  and  future  are  in  jeopardy,  but 
it  would  be  a  gross  error  on  the  part  of 
society  to  take  blindness  as  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  incompetence  of  the  parent. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  individual 
blind  parents  may  show  the  highest  com¬ 
petence  in  rearing  children. 

Some  more  enlightened  groups  in  our 
society  are  beginning  to  recognize  that 
blind  persons  are  to  be  judged  individually 
on  their  merits.  Thus,  progressive  adoption 
agencies  have  now  reached  the  point  where 
they  allow  couples,  one  of  whom  is  blind, 
to  adopt  sighted  children,  while  knowing 
fully  that  at  times  the  babies  will  be  left 
alone  in  the  care  of  the  parent  who  is  to¬ 
tally  without  sight.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  in 
some  instances  totally  blind  persons  act  as 
baby  sitters  for  the  infants  or  young  chil¬ 
dren  of  relatives  or  neighbors. 

We  return  then  to  the  principle  which  is 
most  widely  applicable  in  human  affairs — 
the  individuality  of  human  beings.  In  any 
class  of  society,  in  any  group,  people,  dis¬ 


abled  or  not,  are  individuals  who  must  be 
judged  on  an  individual  basis. 

If  then  a  blind  mother  or  a  blind  father 
loses  a  spouse,  an  individual  judgment  must 
be  made  in  each  case.  Usually  this  judg¬ 
ment  will  be  made  by  the  parent  himself. 
Seldom  indeed  must  it  be  made  by  society. 
The  competent,  secure,  adjusted  blind  per¬ 
son  who  is  a  parent  will  be  in  the  same 
relationship  to  his  children  as  would  any 
other  parent.  The  bonds  between  mother 
and  child,  or  father  and  child  have  an  un¬ 
fathomable  meaning  and  should  not  be 
disrupted  or  interfered  with  except  for  the 
most  telling  of  causes. 

If,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  matter 
of  protecting  the  child  reaches  the  Courts, 
then  it  would  seem  that  no  judgment  should 
be  made  by  the  Court  simply  on  the  basis 
of  a  public  mythology  of  blindness.  In¬ 
stead,  the  Judge  should  call  for  expert 
counsel  from  the  field  of  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind  to  evaluate  the  competence  and 
psychological  security  of  the  individual 
blind  parent  in  question. 

Widowhood,  where  young  children  are 
involved,  is  tragic  whether  the  parent  is 
blind  or  sighted.  Often  the  widowed  person 
needs  and  seeks  another,  not  alone  for 
companionship,  but  for  assistance  in  rear¬ 
ing  the  children.  This  may  be  true  of  blind 
bereaved  persons  as  well  as  sighted  ones — 
but  matters  deeply  personal  are  involved 
here — not  to  be  trampled  on  by  others. 


AT&T  Recommends  New  Rate  Structure 

for  ''The  Seeing  Aid” 


A  recent  recommendation  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  to 
all  of  its  associated  companies  represents 
an  important  forward  step  in  the  expansion 
of  employment  opportunities  for  blind 
telephone  switchboard  operators. 

In  the  past,  this  type  of  employment  for 
blind  persons  was  seriously  restricted  due 
to  the  high  installation  cost  and  a  continu¬ 
ing  monthly  rental  charge  for  the  use  of 


the  attachment  then  available  for  blind 
switchboard  attendants. 

The  present  recommendation  of  the  Tel¬ 
ephone  Company  endorses  a  one-time, 
non-recurring  charge  for  the  installation 
and  servicing  of  the  “Seeing  Aid,”  a  new 
device  by  which  a  blind  person  can  operate 
a  telephone  switchboard  efficiently. 

This  device  utilizes  a  special  probe 
equipped  with  a  tiny  photo  transistor.  The 
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probe  “sees”  the  face  of  the  switchboard 
by  converting  light  signals  to  audible  sig¬ 
nals  which  the  blind  attendant  hears 
through  the  telephone  headset.  The  probe 
is  at  the  end  of  a  retractable  cord  con¬ 
nected  to  a  small  box  which  houses  the 
operating  mechanism.  In  addition,  there  is 
a  narrow  panel  of  special  pilot  lamps 
mounted  vertically  on  the  face  of  the 
switchboard. 

On  hearing  a  signal  indicating  an  incom¬ 
ing  call,  the  attendant  runs  the  probe  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  special  panel 
of  pilot  lamps.  When  the  probe  passes  over 
a  lighted  one,  the  operator  hears  an  identi¬ 
fying  tone  in  the  headset  indicating  the 
correct  position  of  the  call  on  the  board. 
The  attendant  then  passes  the  probe  over 
the  proper  row  of  jacks  until  he  hears  a 
second  tone,  indicating  the  appropriate  jack 
to  use  to  complete  the  call. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  concerning  the  one¬ 
time  charge  was  issued  for  the  guidance  of 
its  associated  companies,  each  of  which 


will  develop  its  own  policies  in  the  light  of 
local  conditions  and  the  requirements  of 
appropriate  state  regulatory  agencies. 
Therefore,  at  this  time  it  is  not  possible  to 
state  the  exact  amount  of  the  charge. 

According  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Administration,  “.  .  .  If  adopted,  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany’s  recommendation  would  replace  the 
additional  monthly  rental  charge  for  the 
‘Seeing  Aid’  attachment  with  a  one-time 
installation  charge  of  $550.  .  .  . 

“The  one-time  initial  charge  for  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  ‘Seeing  Aid’  on  switchboards  to 
be  operated  by  eligible  rehabilitation  clients 
can,  of  course,  be  paid  by  state  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  subject  to  federal 
financial  participation.” 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  pleased  to  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  with  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration  and  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company  in  this 
combined  effort  to  remove  the  major  bar¬ 
rier  to  the  employment  of  blind  persons  as 
telephone  switchboard  operators. 


Morgret  Retires  from  NIB 


Eugene  D.  Morgret  retired  on  June  30th, 
1963,  from  his  position  as  consultant  for 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
Morgret  joined  NIB  in  June,  1941,  as  retail 
sales  manager  and  was  responsible  for  es¬ 
tablishing  retail  sales  programs  in  various 
agencies  for  the  blind.  He  was  assistant 
manager  of  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  from  1943  until  December,  1962, 
when  he  became  consultant. 

Working  in  this  field  for  forty-three 
years,  Mr.  Morgret  began  in  1920  as  a 
salesman  for  the  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  after 
graduating  from  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Pittsburgh.  He  be¬ 
came  sales  manager  for  this  organization 


in  1927,  assisting  in  the  branches  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  in 
their  local  sales  programs.  From  1935  to 
1941  he  also  aided  in  the  passage  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
blind  persons. 

As  assistant  manager  for  NIB  for  twenty 
years,  Mr.  Morgret  was  responsible  for 
finding  many  new  items  that  were  added 
to  the  Schedule  of  Blind-Made  Products 
and  manufactured  by  the  shops  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  country  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government.  His  assistance  to  the 
workshops  in  matters  relating  to  produc¬ 
tion,  sales,  quality  control  and  the  other 
operational  problems  of  workshops  has 
been  invaluable. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


We  believe  it  is  proper  and  necessary 
occasionally,  and  at  this  time  of  beginning 
another  publishing  season,  to  spell  out  what 
the  place  and  the  function  of  the  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  are  in  the  field  of 
services  to  blind  people.  It  is  evident  that 
many  people  in  our  field  do  not  know  pre¬ 
cisely  what  this  magazine’s  function  is  or 
what  purpose  its  publisher,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  aims  to  serve 
through  its  pages.  Obviously  the  magazine’s 
effectiveness  is  limited  to  the  degree  that  this 
is  true,  and  ultimately  the  services  to  blind 
people  likewise  are  affected. 

Because  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
Outlook  and  the  board  of  trustees  and  the 
professional  staff  of  the  AFB  believe  this 
magazine  is  a  vital  instrument  in  the 
achievement  of  goals  in  services  to  blind 
people,  we  have  strong  convictions  that  at 
least  all  persons  actively  engaged  in  any 
phase  of  this  work  owe  it  to  themselves  and 
to  those  whom  they  serve  to  identify  them¬ 
selves  with  this  journal.  Without  subordi¬ 
nating  other  areas  of  specialization,  we 
have  reason  here  to  single  out  for  specific 
mention  amongst  “all  persons  .  .  .”  those 
engaged  in  education  of  blind  children; 
for,  at  least  until  recently,  it  has  been 
particularly  true  that  many  educators  have 
not  considered  the  New  Outlook  of  vital 
interest  to  themselves. 

This  is  the  only  national  professional 
periodical  in  North  America  whose  area 
of  concern  is  the  total  field  of  services  to 
blind  people.  Besides  the  core  of  people  in 
active  work  there  are  hundreds,  probably 
thousands  of  others — members  of  boards 
of  agencies,  staff  members  of  other  social 
agencies,  friends  and  members  of  families 
of  blind  persons — all  of  whom  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  and  benefit  from  the  content 
published  here. 

Because  the  AFB  is  the  magazine’s  pub¬ 
lisher  there  is  a  widespread  misconception 


to  the  effect  that  its  purpose  is  to  present 
the  Foundation’s  views  and  positions  ex¬ 
clusively.  Such  a  purpose  may  be  but  is  not 
necessarily  true  of  any  publisher,  and  it  is 
not  true  in  this  case.  The  AFB  conceives 
this  magazine  to  be  one  of  its  many  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  general  improvement  of 
services  to  blind  people.  More  specifically, 
the  Foundation’s  purpose  is  to  provide  the 
New  Outlook  as  a  medium  in  which  vary¬ 
ing  views  and  opinions  and  philosophies 
may  be,  and  actually  are  expressed.  All 
bylined  articles  are  the  statements  of  the 
authors,  and  they  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  position  of  the  publisher.  The  criteria 
by  which  manuscripts  are  judged  are  in 
the  broad  terms  of  commonly  accepted 
good  thinking  without  reference  to  close 
conformity  with  the  publisher’s  views. 

In  that  respect,  then,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  house  organ  and  the  service  jour¬ 
nal  that  the  New  Outlook  is  intended  to 
be  is  obvious,  and  any  allusions  to  a  house 
organ  function  are  in  error. 

This  purpose  grows  out  of  the  convic¬ 
tion,  of  course,  that  free  expression  stim¬ 
ulates  thinking  and  results  in  progress.  In 
implementing  this  purpose,  the  AFB  also 
lends  its  voice  to  those  of  others,  editori¬ 
ally,  certainly,  as  well  as  otherwise  at  times. 

Let  us  attempt  a  capsule  definition  of 
the  purpose  of  the  magazine.  It  is: 

a  reflector  of  the  professional  quality  of 

services  to  blind  people, 
a  tool  for  the  practitioner, 
a  vehicle  of  expression, 
a  sounding  board  of  opinion, 
a  source  of  current  news  and  information, 
a  reference  for  the  student, 
a  guide  for  the  planner  of  program  and 

service. 

It  follows  from  what  we  are  saying  that 
our  readers  are  expected  to  lend  their 
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voices  as  well  as  their  ears.  This  publication 
abjures  the  role  of  the  oracle  handing  down 
truth  in  all  that  is  involved  in  services  to 
blind  persons;  it  is  rather  the  forum  in 
which  truth  is  discovered  through  inter¬ 
communication.  We  expect  our  readers  to 
be  participants,  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  sharing  actively  in  the  com¬ 
mon  purposes  that  we  all  have,  in  this  one 
meeting  place  that  we  all  have. 

And  finally,  what  we  are  saying  here  is 
in  effect  an  elaboration  of  our  purpose  as 
stated  on  the  masthead.  We  here  quote 
pertinent  passages  from  that,  too,  by  way 
of  pointing  up  the  continuing  nature  and 
purposes  as  here  set  forth: 

“Published  monthly  except  July  and  Au¬ 


gust  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.  .  .  . 

“The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is  a 
professional  magazine  for  workers  for  the 
blind,  and  serves  as  an  impartial  forum  for 
all  views.  Opinions  expressed  in  signed 
articles  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the 
publisher. 

“The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  in  May 
1951  succeeded  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
and  The  Teachers  Forum.  The  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  was  founded  in  1907  by  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell.  In  1942  it  absorbed  The 
Teachers  Forum  for  Instructors  of  Blind 
Children,  which  had  been  published  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  since 
1928.” 

—H.M.L. 


Hindsight 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 
GIVE  ME  LIBERTY 


Hindsight,  and  the  New  Outlook  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  in  general,  receive  a  lot  of  mail, 
as  you  may  surmise.  Most  of  it — many 
thousands  of  pieces  in  a  year — is  seeking 
what  we  are  employed  to  give — informa¬ 
tion.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  the  other  way 
around — sending  us  information. 

This  situation  is  no  problem.  It’s  not 
even  unique  or  unusual.  All  other  agencies 
have  the  same  experience,  or  should  have. 

Some  of  our  mail,  though,  either  seeks 
or  gives  information  of  a  rather  discon¬ 
certing  nature.  All  too  much  of  our  mail 
relates  the  grievances  of  those  we  call 
cients.  Some  clients  seem  not  to  be  seeking 
information — they’re  looking  for  freedom 
from  what  they  believe  are  either  oppres¬ 
sive  or  simply  ineffectual  agency  programs. 

So  this  is  nothing  new.  People,  whether 
blind  or  not,  or  whether  clients  or  not, 
all  love  to  gripe  about  most  any  and  every¬ 
thing.  We  humans  keep  telling  ourselves  to 


make  our  criticisms  constructive,  which 
shows  that  we  readily  accept  the  fact  of 
our  imperfection  and  don’t  want  to  be  re¬ 
minded  of  it  unless  the  critic  has  something 
to  offer  as  a  solution. 

But  when  a  man  or  a  woman  becomes  a 
client-type — meaning  the  client  of  a  social 
agency  and  not  of  a  lawyer,  architect  or 
real  estate  broker — his  right  to  criticize  is 
seriously  affected  by  his  relative  lack  of 
right  to  dictate  what  his  social  agent  can  or 
will  do  for  him. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  charge 
that  professional  staffs  of  the  majority  of 
American  agencies  for  the  blind  generally 
are  tolerant  of  their  clients  only  as  long  as 
they  fit  into  the  agency’s  pattern  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  accept  the  proffered  aid  grate¬ 
fully.  This,  of  course,  is  hogwash.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
frequently  the  word  “uncooperative”  can 
appear  in  case  folders.  This  seems  to  admit 
the  obvious — that  some  people  will  and 
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some  people  will  not  cooperate  with  some¬ 
body  else. 

What’s  all  this  got  to  do  with  our  mail? 
Well,  it’s  simply  that  we’re  getting  too 
much  of  the  type  that  ought  to  be  printed 
but  that  we  cannot  print.  It  tells  of  troubles 
that  individuals  suffer  in  addition  to  the 
primary  problem  of  blindness.  It  tells  of 
individuals  who — in  their  opinion — are  be¬ 
ing  socially  abused  rather  than  socially 
served,  of  program  situations  that  imprison 
rather  than  liberate,  of  practices  that  have 
become  deprivation  of  privacy  and  dignity 
rather  than  benefits. 

If  these  opinions  are  correct,  then  I  think 
we  all  would  agree  with  the  observation 
that  they  should  be  printed.  We  cannot 
print  them,  however,  sometimes  simply 
because  the  stories  of  tribulation  are  so 
long  that  the  journal  has  insufficient  space. 
More  exactly,  though,  is  that,  whether 
correct  or  not  they  consistently  refer  to  a 
particular  staff  member,  a  particular 
agency,  a  particular  city  or  state,  and  we 
do  not  believe  it  ethical  or  in  good  taste 
to  use  this  journal  to  publish  the  allega¬ 
tions  of  dissatisfied  clients. 

This  particular  vein  of  thought  was  stim¬ 
ulated  by  only  two  selected  letters.  Their 
writers,  who  probably  will  recognize  them¬ 
selves  in  this  commentary,  actually  ex¬ 
pressed  the  desire  that  their  comments  be 
printed  and  that  their  names  be  used.  We 
will  not  do  so.  However,  these  two  clients 
— a  man  and  a  woman — were  especially 
articulate  and  evidently  mature,  intelligent 
people.  Without  identification  of  them  or 
their  locale,  we  excerpt  a  few  remarks  and 
offer  them  as  all-too-typical  of  much  of  our 
correspondence. 

SHE:  “It  is  time  for  the  representatives  of 
the  blind  to  speak  up  against  some  of  these 
collectors  of  funds  in  the  name  of  the  blind. 
.  .  .  The  problems  of  the  blind  can  never  be 
solved  by  groups  collecting  millions  for  guide 
dogs  and  homes  for  the  blind.  The  average 
blind  person  wants  no  part  of  either.  ...  As 
for  the  homes  for  the  blind,  they  are  more 
expensive  than  living  in  the  person’s  own 
home  or  rented  apartment.  They  certainly 
are  not  as  pleasant.  .  .  .  Cut  out  the  relative 
clause  and  the  residential  clause  and  let  blind 


people  live  anywhere  they  like  and  pay  their 
way,  and  not  have  hundreds  of  agencies 
begging  the  public  for  something  always  for 
the  blind.  .  .  .  Christmas  baskets  and  pumpkin 
pies!  ...  I  happen  to  be  on  blind  assistance. 
I  owned  a  little  home.  ...  I  had  to  sell  it 
because  they  would  not  allow  me  the  earned 
income  from  the  one  room  which  I  rented 
out.  ...  I  have  used  the  money  and  am  now 
back  on  welfare.  ...  I  told  the  case  worker 
I  needed  clothing.  He  wanted  to  look  through 
my  closets  to  see  just  what  I  needed.  This  I 
will  not  allow.  I  am  not  a  criminal.” 

HE:  “I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  not  a  profes¬ 
sional  worker  for  the  blind  but  one  of  those 
clients  the  magazine  is  always  talking  about. 

.  .  .  I  have  a  few  observations  on  sheltered 
workshop  practices — some  complimentary  and 
some  not  so  complimentary.  .  .  .  My  personal 
experience  with  sheltered  shops  is  that  they 
try  to  fit  a  person  to  a  job  whether  he  can 
really  do  it  or  not.  I  am  one  of  those  fellows 
who  are  all  thumbs,  clumsy,  slow,  and  acci¬ 
dent-prone.  I’d  be  better  off  doing  something 
in  the  office;  however,  I  am  still  kept  in  the 
shop.  ...  I  am  an  ‘egghead’.  .  .  .  This  is  a 
case  of  putting  people  together  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  personalities  involved.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  wall  between  staff  and  clients,  a  wall 
raised  by  the  professionalism  of  the  staff.  .  .  . 
Now  these  aren’t  my  attitudes,  since  I  have 
done  some  reading  in  social  work,  but  many 
times  I’ve  heard  people  express  such  thoughts 
with  suppressed  anger  and  sometimes  some¬ 
one  openly  rebels  because  of  such  beliefs.  .  .  . 
Many  of  us  feel  that  the  staff  looks  down  on 
us,  yet  we  feel  that  they  have  their  positions 
because  of  us.  .  .  .  According  to  such  people, 
the  blind  are  incapable  of  making  any  deci¬ 
sions  for  themselves,  and  they  make  a  point 
of  letting  their  ‘charges’  know  it,  too.  .  .  . 
They  forget  that  blind  people  come  from 
many  walks  of  life  and  that,  while  some  blind 
people  are  uneducated  or  helpless  because  of 
lack  of  opportunity  for  education  and  re¬ 
habilitation,  many  more  have  at  least  high 
school  diplomas  and  a  good  portion  also  have 
some  college  training.  .  .  .  They  are  not  irre¬ 
sponsible  children  or  helpless  imbeciles  or 
fools.  .  .  .  They  believe  they  are  being  ex¬ 
ploited  as  cheap  labor  and  that  the  staffs  of 
their  respective  shops  don’t  give  a  hoot  about 
them;  that  the  staffs  have  only  contempt  for 
them.  .  .  .  And  this  leads  me  to  the  question 
of  the  VRS  in  this  state  ...  I  am  beginning 
to  wonder  if  the  outfit  has  been  disbanded! 
...  I  feel  I’ve  been  let  down  by  the  state  and 
the  shop  as  regarding  my  education.  ...  I  am 
of  no  value  to  the  blind  or  myself  as  things 
stand  now — I’m  just  another  frustrated  blind 
man  with  little  hope  of  ever  doing  anything 
worthwhile  in  life.  ...  In  your  day  there 
probably  was  no  aid  for  would-be  blind  col¬ 
lege  students.  The  amount  of  help  I’ve  gotten 
makes  me  think  there  still  is  no  help  yet.” 

Now  you  may  see  why  we  didn’t  print 
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the  entire  letters  or  identify  the  situations 
by  name.  If  you  don’t,  then  consider  this. 
These  two  individuals  may  be  typical  only 
of  a  small  segment  of  clients  who  have  not 
as  of  this  date  found  the  right  counselor  or, 
even  an  answer  to  their  own  hopes  and 
aspirations.  We  print  this  much,  however, 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
more  than  two,  and  our  service  programs 


Letters  to 

To  the  Editor: 

After  having  read  with  scrutiny  in  the  April 
1963  New  Outlook,  the  report  entitled  “Blind 
Persons  As  Teachers — Statement  of  Basic 
Principles  Relating  to  the  Training  and  Place¬ 
ment  of  Blind  Persons  in  the  Teaching  Pro¬ 
fession,”  I  feel  impelled  to  make  some  com¬ 
ments,  and  raise  certain  questions  in  light  of 
my  years  of  teacher  preparation  and  teaching 
experience.  Putting  myself  in  the  place  of  a 
school  administrator,  I  am  left  with  many 
serious  doubts  concerning  the  beneficial  im¬ 
pact  upon  potential  blind  teachers  by  the  re¬ 
port,  which  is  in  effect  a  melange  of  principles, 
weak  arguments,  description  of  methods,  etc. 
Because  of  these  doubts,  my  remarks  could 
well  be  entitled  “I  wonder.” 

I  wonder  why  “it  is  especially  important  at 
this  time  to  break  down  stereotypes  of  resist¬ 
ance  and  erroneous  attitudes  towards  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  blind  teachers.  .  .  .”  The  present 
shortage  of  teachers  should  in  no  way  be 
related,  in  a  statement  of  principles,  to  the 
need  to  break  down  sterotypes  and  attitudes 
because  this  need  is  constant  and  should  not 
be  related  to  changing  conditions  of  the  times. 

I  wonder  if  “the  proven  ability  of  many 
qualified  blind  teachers”  at  the  college  level 
can  logically  be  related  to  teaching  in  the 
primary  grades.  At  kindergarten  level,  for 
example,  the  language  of  learning  is  mostly 
that  of  sight,  and  this  applies  more  or  less 
equally  through  all  the  lower  grades.  As  an 
administrator,  I  could  scarcely  imagine  a 
totally  blind  teacher  interpreting  pictures  to 
Johnny,  (an  inseparable  part  of  the  whole 
teaching  method  at  the  lower  grade  levels) 
checking  his  penmanship,  his  drawings,  and  so 
ad  infinitum. 

I  wonder  how  school  administrators  will 
react  to  the  statement  that  potential  blind 
teachers  must  learn  to  function  “with  as  little 
inconvenience  to  those  around  them  as  is 
humanly  possible.”  I  think  that  I,  for  one, 
would  be  alerted  by  such  a  statement  to  the 
anticipation  of  some  difficulties  to  my  sighted 
teachers  through  the  bringing  in  to  the  school 
of  one  who  is  blind.  Was  this  intended  as  a 


need  a  great  deal  of  improvement  in  quality 
and  quantity  of  service. 

We  hope  it  is  also  understood  that  it  is 
not  done  in  an  effort  to  disparage  good 
workers  or  to  smugly  opinionate.  There 
are  two  sides  to  every  story,  and  even  a 
practically  perfect  but  sorely  harassed  case¬ 
worker  might  on  occasion  say,  “give  me 
liberty”  from  vexatious  clients. 


the  Editor 

statement  of  principle  to  the  audience  (the 
potential  employer)  of  this  report,  or,  as  a 
valid  caution  to  blind  persons  who  intend  to 
teach? 

I  wonder  why  any  statement  of  principles 
concerning  the  potential  blind  teacher  and  ad¬ 
ministrator  should  have  to  read  that  “There 
must  be  a  sense  of  dedication  to  the  chosen 
profession.  .  .  .”  Why  should  this  prerequisite 
which  in  fact  applies  to  any  good  teacher, 
sighted  or  blind,  be  particularly  related  to 
the  potential  blind  teacher? 

I  wonder  why  a  well  qualified  potential 
blind  teacher  should  have  to  be  prepared  “to 
meet  obstacles  and  resistance  which  will  con¬ 
front  him  from  many  sources”?  This  kind  of 
statement  would  certainly  frighten  me  as  a 
school  administrator,  and  after  reading  it,  I 
certainly  would  not  be  anxious  to  bring  into 
my  staff  a  teacher  who  is  going  to  be  involved 
with  unusual  obstacles  and  difficulties.  I  should 
imagine  that  in  a  statement  of  this  kind,  the 
audience  for  which  the  statement  is  intended 
would  be  presented  with  factually  positive 
material  such  as,  for  example,  the  reassurance 
that  a  potential  blind  teacher  will  assume 
“personal  responsibility  for  studying,  research, 
participation  in  (some)  extracurricular  activi¬ 
ties  and  special  assignments.  .  .  .”  The  mixing 
of  fact  with  mere  argument  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  encountered  in  the  report  is,  I  think, 
unfortunate  in  relation  to  opening  teaching 
opportunities  for  qualified  blind  teachers.  For 
example,  the  answer  to  the  question  concern¬ 
ing  the  handling  of  special  chores  like  cafe¬ 
teria  duty  is  not  fact,  it  is  argument.  How  on 
earth  could  one  imagine  a  visually  impaired 
person  handling  a  lunch  room  situation  at  the 
lower  grade  levels?  No  “host”  or  “hostess” 
of  that  age  level  could  be  expected  to  have 
the  degree  of  maturity  required  in  effect  to 
take  over  the  blind  teacher’s  responsibilities, 
such  as  supervising  dismissals,  replacing 
broken  straws  or  dropped  silverware,  “identi¬ 
fying  and  reporting  any  accidents,”  etc.  It  is, 
I  believe,  such  gratuitous  assumptions  as  we 
have  just  cited  which  will  strengthen,  rather 
than  weaken  the  administrator’s  resistance  to 
the  hiring  of  blind  teachers. 
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I  wonder  how  any  school  administrator 
would  actually  believe  that  “The  discipline 
problem  itself  is  no  different  for  a  blind 
teacher  than  for  any  other  teacher.”  Even 
with  reference  to  teachers  in  general  as  a 
sighted  group,  a  statement  like  this  is  amaz¬ 
ingly  untrue  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint. 
Would  it  be  correct,  for  example,  to  say  that 
the  discipline  problem  to  a  teacher  at  the 
third  grade  level  is  no  different  from  that  of  a 
teacher  at  first  year  high  school  level,  or  to 
say  that  discipline  problems  are  no  different 
from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood  in  a 
large  city  like  New  York?  It  is  the  feeling 
unintentionally  conveyed  to  the  reader  that 
the  problems  of  potential  blind  teachers  are 
deliberately  being  minimized  or  side-stepped 
that  will,  I  am  afraid,  cause  great  harm  to 
blind  teachers  seeking  positions  from  school 
administrators  possessing  a  halfway  analytical 
mind.  The  answer  to  the  question  on  discipline 
completely  overlooks  the  fact  that  organiza¬ 
tion  and  planning  techniques  could  never  be 
a  substitute  for  sight  in  a  group  of  lively,  alert 
youngsters  who  are  still  too  immature  to  be 
reached  through  the  discipline  techniques 
which  can  be  so  effectively  used  at  the  higher 
levels  of  learning.  It  is  highly  doubtful  that 
“Group  control  through  group  pressure  from 
the  students’  own  peer  group”  can  be  used  at 
the  primary  grade  levels  with  the  same  success 
that  it  is  used  at  the  more  mature  levels.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  competent  administrator 
could  afford  to  overlook  the  fact  that  without 
the  ability  to  watch  what  is  going  on,  a  class¬ 
room  teacher  would  inevitably  run  into  serious 
disciplinary  problems,  especially  with  young¬ 
sters  from  six  to  nine  or  ten  years  of  age. 

I  wonder  if  any  school  administrator  in  his 
right  mind  would  accept  the  proposition  that 
a  youngster  in  primary  grades  can  become  the 
“teacher’s  representative  at  the  blackboard”? 
The  drafters  of  this  report  are  doubtlessly 
aware  that  this  technique  is  not  only  highly 
successful  but  also  very  desirable  at  the  high 
school  and  college  levels  of  learning.  But  to 
say  that  a  teaching  technique  that  works  at 
one  level  of  learning  can  be  applied  to  all 
levels  of  learning  is  no  better  than  trying  to 
fit  a  square  peg  into  a  round  hole.  Sighted 
teachers  who  can  watch  and  supervise  students 
at  the  blackboard  can  of  course  afford  to 
involve  the  students  in  blackboard  work  as 
part  of  the  total  classroom  structure,  but  only 
in  their  case  can  this  be  done  at  all  levels  of 
learning. 

I  wonder  if  it  is  really  true  that  children  are 
“not  obsessed  by  the  sterotypes  met  in  adults”? 
One  would  be  amazed  to  realize  how  quickly 
little  children  single  out  a  person  and  his 
handicap,  and  act  accordingly.  Some  chil¬ 
dren,  for  example,  have  deliberately  put  obsta¬ 
cles  in  the  path  of  a  blind  person — perhaps 
out  of  curiosity,  perhaps  out  of  sheer  rascality, 
perhaps  out  of  a  combination  of  both.  But  it 
would  be  outright  folly  to  assume  that  reac¬ 
tions  like  these  would  simply  not  be  so  in  a 
classroom  which  happens  to  be  run  by  a  blind 
teacher.  It  is  also  well  to  keep  in  mind  that 


to  little  children  blindness  and  other  con¬ 
spicuous  handicaps  can  be  exceedingly  confus¬ 
ing,  because  of  their  immaturity  and  lack  of 
readiness  to  begin  to  grasp  the  scope  of  the 
nature  of  the  handicap.  To  these  little  chil¬ 
dren,  blindness  and  other  handicaps  are  often 
regarded  as  a  conspicuous  oddity  regardless 
of  any  adult  stereotype  thinking. 

I  wonder  if  school  administrators  are  going 
to  be  much  impressed  by  the  capability,  as 
such,  of  a  potential  blind  teacher  to  “easily 
memorize”  the  plans  and  instructions  for  fire 
drills  and  other  emergencies.  Some  schools, 
for  example,  instruct  their  students  in  the  use 
of  specific  signals  to  meet  particular  circum¬ 
stances  during  an  emergency.  For  instance  if  a 
student  throws  up  his  hands,  this  might  be  the 
signal  meaning  “the  path  ahead  is  blocked — 
turn  completely  around.”  I  wonder  how  a 
totally  blind  or  even  visually  impaired  po¬ 
tential  blind  teacher  would  manage  to  coach 
his  students  in  these  special  signals. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  been  prompted 
by  my  full  conviction  that  “potential  blind 
teachers”  can  fill  a  very  useful  role  in  the 
various  school  systems,  public  and  private, 
throughout  the  nation.  The  placement  of  quali¬ 
fied  potential  blind  teachers,  as  a  problem 
area,  is  in  no  way  different  from  the  place¬ 
ment  of  qualified  blind  individuals  in  any 
other  remunerative  field  of  endeavor.  The 
individual  must  possess  the  basic  abilities  and 
aptitudes  required  for  the  adequate  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  job  he  has  chosen;  he  must  be  a 
well-adjusted  person,  and  he  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  for  the  job.  We  know  that 
there  have  been  outstanding  successes  by  blind 
persons  in  the  many  fields  which  they  have 
entered;  but  we  also  know  that  there  have 
been  miserable  failures.  It  is  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  against  the  latter  that  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  call  attention  to  some  very  ap¬ 
parent  flaws  in  the  report  here  under  consider¬ 
ation. 

No  one  doubts  the  skill  with  which  compe¬ 
tent  blind  teachers  can  use  the  power  of 
speech,  demeanor,  decorum  and  a  general 
forceful  personality  to  reach  their  students. 
No  one  doubts  the  ability  of  capable  blind 
teachers  to  use  ordinary  teaching  routines 
(blackboard,  charts,  mimeographed  materials, 
films,  etc.)  to  impart  knowledge  to  their  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  report,  however,  falls  into  an  enormous 
error  in  attempting  to  imply  that  teaching 
routines  such  as  these  apply  to  all  levels  of 
teaching.  This  simply  is  not  so,  because  the 
lower  the  level  of  learning  of  an  individual, 
the  less  effective  the  use  of  speech.  Speech  is 
an  indirect  method  of  teaching.  For  the 
youngster  in  general,  direct  sensory  communi¬ 
cation,  not  words,  is  the  learning  language; 
for  sighted  children  in  particular,  sight  is  the 
universal  learning  language.  Through  this 
silent  language  of  communication,  human  be¬ 
ings  do  at  least  80  per  cent  of  their  learning, 
according  to  the  consensus  of  psychologists. 
The  language  of  vision,  however,  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  potential  blind  teachers;  in  other 
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words,  they  are  not  generally  able  to  reach 
sighted  youngsters  at  the  initial  levels  of  learn¬ 
ing. 

If  the  authors  of  the  report  did  not  wish  to 
involve  the  lower  elementary  grades  in  their 
statement  of  principles,  they  should  have  made 
this  clear.  If  they  truly  believe  that  an  individ¬ 
ual  with  a  serious  visual  impairment  can  guide 
an  undetermined  group  of  children  safely  out 
of  a  burning  building,  they  should  have  spelled 
out  just  how  this  is  done,  because  minimizing 
the  problem  the  way  the  report  has  done  will 
not  convince  school  administrators — much  less 
the  parents  of  little  children. 

Likewise,  the  notion  of  delegating  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  “identifying  and  reporting  any 
accidents”  to  a  young  pupil  is  nothing  less  than 
fantastic.  Anybody  who  has  dealt  in  a  direct 
manner  with  children  from  the  early  teenage 
level  down  knows  very  well  that  their  involve¬ 
ment  in  chores,  (blackboard,  cafeteria  duty 
and  the  like)  can  work  successfully  only 
through  the  closest  visual  supervision  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher. 

In  framing  the  statement  of  principles  and 
answers  to  the  follow-up  questions,  these  guid¬ 
ing  factors,  I  think,  should  have  been  rigidly 
observed : 

a)  What  functions  of  teaching  can  truly  be 
performed  without  the  use  of  eyesight? 

b)  In  a  statement  of  principles  for  the  hir¬ 
ing  of  blind  teachers  should  not  a  difference 
have  been  drawn  between  the  actual  blind, 
and  the  visually  impaired?  Many  individuals 
who  are  “legally  blind”  can  function  in  many 
respects  as  fully  sighted  persons. 

c)  With  reference  to  the  elementary  grades, 
would  it  not  have  been  much  better  for  the 
statement  of  principles  not  to  have  implied 
that  potential  blind  teachers  can  fulfill  any 
and  every  single  role  in  public  and  private 
school  systems?  Obviously  no  person  with  a 
severe  visual  impairment  can  act  in  every 
single  respect  as  a  sighted  teacher  in  relation 
to  the  total  school  program.  This  fact  should 
have  been  frankly  recognized,  and  treated 
sensibly  and  realistically.  This  approach  would 
have  been  of  real  help  both  to  potential  blind 
teachers  and  school  administrators. 

— Carl  T .  Rodgers 

To  the  Editor: 

I  read  with  interest  and  enthusiasm  your 
editorial  in  the  June  issue  of  the  New  Outlook, 
entitled  “More  Homes  for  the  Blind?”  Its 


message  is  relevant  and  merits  occasional  re¬ 
iteration.  I  should  like  to  offer  this  additional 
brief  comment. 

Psychologically  speaking,  we  know  that 
blindness  produces  in  the  sighted  public  the 
impulse  to  help.  We  know  further  that  this 
helping  reflex  serves  partly  as  a  defense  mech¬ 
anism  against  feelings  of  hostility  and  revul¬ 
sion  triggered  off  by  an  encounter  with 
blindness.  Each  blind  person  must  seek  appro¬ 
priate  means  of  response  to  this  seemingly 
universal  reaction  of  sighted  persons.  He  must 
at  times  accept  and  at  other  times  reject  help 
based  on  his  particular  needs,  bearing  in  mind, 
however,  that  he  does  a  service  to  the  helper 
by  permitting  him  to  help. 

It  is  distressing,  of  course,  that  the  notion 
of  segregated  housing  for  the  blind  persists  in 
our  society  despite  ample  evidence  that  this  is 
not  needed  per  se.  There  are,  however,  many 
other  more  subtle  manifestations  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  in  which  many  agencies  serving  blind 
persons  find  themselves  enmeshed.  The  giving 
of  free  pipes  to  blind  smokers,  special  dis¬ 
counts  in  bus  and  rail  costs,  and  repair  of  elec¬ 
tric  shavers  gratis — all  these  are  likewise 
symptomatic  of  the  confusion  prevalent  in  our 
society. 

Too  often  agencies  serving  blind  persons 
have  involved  themselves  with  these  and  other 
attempts  to  render  concrete  services  without 
fully  evaluating  the  implications  of  their  in¬ 
volvement,  both  to  the  public  and  to  their 
blind  clients.  This  is  unfortunate  from  two 
standpoints:  First,  the  indiscriminate  bestowal 
of  unwarranted  preferential  treatment  tends 
often  to  reinforce  dependency,  and  certainly 
creates  for  the  agency  a  distorted  image  of  its 
intrinsic  goals.  Secondly,  and  perhaps  more 
significantly,  the  continued  over-involvement 
of  agencies  in  archaic  patterns  of  helping  robs 
them  of  some  much  needed  vitality  in  the 
pursuit  of  more  current  objectives.  The  Christ¬ 
mas  gift  automatically  bestowed,  for  example, 
might  often  be  better  replaced  by  a  meaning¬ 
ful  counseling  interview. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  there  certainly 
remains  a  need  for  monetary  giving,  concrete 
services,  and  educational  information.  All 
these  must  be  offered  in  a  manner  which  rec¬ 
ognizes  individual  differences,  and  which  re¬ 
spects  the  dignity  and  worth  of  each  person. 
In  this  light,  each  agency  needs  to  continue 
to  evaluate  its  policies — both  the  old  and  the 
new. 

— Arthur  Wohl 
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Gleanings  from  Correspondence 


The  Sacramento  Society  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  formerly  Sacramento  Valley  Center 
for  the  Blind,  has  revised  its  entire  corpor¬ 
ate  structure  and  relocated  in  new  and 
larger  facilities  at  1415-27th  Street,  Sacra¬ 
mento  16,  California.  Additionally,  the  So¬ 
ciety  has  begun  a  ten-month  demonstration 
project  in  group  work  for  older  persons. 
Executive  Director  Frank  H.  Kells  informs 
us  that  this  project  was  started  in  May  of 
this  year,  and  the  Sacramento  Society  for 
the  Blind  hopes  to  issue  a  report  on  the 
activity  in  the  spring  of  1964. 

The  Guam  Rehabilitation  and  Work¬ 
shop  Center,  Inc.,  has  named  Claude  A. 
Myer  as  executive  director,  replacing  Tom 
G.  Rathbone  who  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  Education  by  the  Governor  of 
Guam. 

Mr.  Meyer  reports  that  a  new  center 
is  being  planned  as  a  result  of  extensive 
damage  which  was  sustained  during  the 
November,  1962,  typhoon.  The  island  was 
laid  to  waste  by  winds  which  exceeded  200 
miles  an  hour,  and  of  the  seventeen  build¬ 
ings  which  comprised  the  Center  plant, 
only  eight  remain,  all  badly  damaged. 

The  several  blind  persons  presently  at 
the  Center  have  contributed  toward  the  re¬ 
covery  efforts,  and  have  been  instrumental 
in  getting  the  bookbinding  section  function¬ 
ing  again. 

J.  M.  Wedemeyer,  director  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Welfare  in  Sacramento, 
California,  informs  us  that  California’s  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness  program  is  making 
great  strides  in  assisting  blind  persons,  their 
families  and  their  communities.  In  1962, 
cataract  eye  surgery  was  performed  on  309 
recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Blind — 70  per  cent 
of  whom  were  over  seventy  years  of  age. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  has  made  a  signifi¬ 
cant  policy  change  in  categorizing  adult 


assistance.  The  change  went  into  effect  on 
July  1st,  and  as  of  that  date,  in  Florida, 
Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid  to  the  Disabled, 
and  Aid  to  the  Blind  were  combined  into 
one  category.  According  to  Mrs.  Grace  H. 
Stewart,  director  of  the  Division  of  Public 
Assistance,  this  means,  among  other  things, 
that  recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  and  of 
Aid  to  the  Disabled  now  receive  nursing 
home  care  through  the  vendor  payment 
program,  as  had  been  true  only  of  recipi¬ 
ents  of  Old  Age  Assistance. 

The  new  policy  will  provide  more  ade¬ 
quate  means  of  meeting  the  actual  nursing 
home  needs  of  the  two  categories  not 
heretofore  included  in  the  same  program. 
Formerly,  Aid  to  the  Blind  and  Disabled 
recipients  had  such  nursing  home  care  costs 
paid  for  out  of  the  recipient’s  grant  which 
cannot  exceed  a  rather  low  amount. 

Mrs.  Jeannette  H.  Beltz,  director  of  the 
Worcester  County  Center  for  the  Blind  in 
Massachusetts,  reports  that  a  ballroom 
dance  class  has  been  organized,  and  meets 
once  a  week  for  one  hour  of  instruction 
by  a  professional  teacher  of  dancing.  The 
instruction  and  facilities  are  free  of  charge, 
and  any  seeing  partner  of  a  blind  student 
who  wishes  to  attend  may  do  so.  Anyone 
who  is  interested  in  dancing  is  welcome, 
although  it  is  mainly  the  younger  people 
who  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
learn  modern  ballroom  dancing.  Volunteers 
help  the  teacher  by  demonstrating  what  is 
taught  on  a  one-to-one  basis  of  a  teacher 
for  each  student. 

New  staff  members  have  been  appointed 
by  the  New  Flampshire  Association  for  the 
Blind,  according  to  Edward  W.  Matthews, 
Executive  Director.  Alice  Chamberlin, 
formerly  associate  program  director  for 
the  Hartford  Neighborhood  Centers  is  the 
Association’s  new  caseworker,  and  Robert 
G.  Cholette,  who  graduated  from  Boston 
College  in  1962,  has  been  appointed  as 
peripatologist. 
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In  November,  1962,  Shepherd  Wilder 
joined  the  Association  as  merchandiser  and 
project  consultant,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
expanding  home  craft  program.  Mr.  Wilder 
has  already  opened  a  retail  store  in  Con¬ 
cord,  a  gift  shop  at  Crawford  Notch  for 
the  summer  months,  and  will  have  a  booth 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exhibition  in  Spring- 
field  during  September. 

From  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  in  Great  Falls,  Montana,  Glenn 
I.  Harris,  Superintendent,  writes  that  the 


local  Rotana  Club  and  the  Delta  Gamma 
Alumnae  Association  of  Billings  each  select 
an  outstanding  student  to  receive  a  hun- 
dred-dollar  check  each  year,  during  four 
years  of  college,  “just  for  the  little  extras 
that  make  life  more  interesting.” 

The  Montana  School  has  been  allowed 
to  invest  in  houses  which  are  rented  to 
teachers  or  employees.  The  rents  are  then 
used  for  special  outings,  concert  tickets  and 
recreation,  and  for  scholarships  for  gradu¬ 
ates,  thus  providing  every  girl  with  the 
equivalent  of  the  Rotana  scholarship. 


Now  THERE'S  an  Idea  .  .  . 

PARTNERS  IN  EDUCATION 
By  Benjamin  Wolf,  AFB  Regional  Representative 


In  1950  the  Midcentury  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  in¬ 
cluded  among  its  recommendations  one 
that  stated  that  “local  boards  of  education 
accept  full  responsibility  for  planning  and 
providing  educational  programs  ...  to 
meet  the  needs  of  children  with  physical 
and  mental  limitations  and  that  state  de¬ 
partments  of  education  accept  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  leadership  service  in  realizing  this 
objective.” 

In  Ohio  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  been  historically  prepared  to  ac¬ 
cept  such  responsibility.  As  early  as  1913 
some  of  the  school  districts,  as  the  result  of 
enlightened  community  leadership,  were 
beginning  to  develop  some  experience  in 
providing  education  for  blind  children  in 
local  school  systems. 

Ohio  also  has  a  residential  school  as  an 
important  educational  facility  for  those 
children  whose  educational  requirements 
are  best  met  through  such  a  facility. 

The  fact  that  Ohio  had  both  local  facili¬ 
ties  and  a  state  residential  facility  meant 
that  the  State  Department  of  Education 
could  more  readily  identify  its  “leadership 


responsibility.”  It  consequently  faced  up  to 
a  two-pronged  task.  One  was  to  stimulate, 
encourage,  and  assist  all  local  school  dis¬ 
tricts  to  provide  the  best  educational  facil¬ 
ities  possible  for  blind  and  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children.  The  other  was  to  develop 
a  state-wide  procedure  which  would  assure 
the  best  available  educational  opportunities 
for  each  visually  handicapped  child  in  the 
state. 

Today  Ohio  has  a  well-defined  program 
of  educational  placement  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren. 

Each  superintendent  of  schools  has  the 
basic  responsibility  for  identifying  the  blind 
and  visually  handicapped  children  in  his 
district  and  for  submitting  their  names  to 
the  State  Department  of  Education.  All 
blind  children  for  whom  educational  plans 
need  to  be  formulated  are  then  seen  by  a 
staff  clinic  team  for  psychological,  environ¬ 
mental,  and  educational  evaluation.  The 
complete  report  on  each  child  is  submitted 
to  a  committee  consisting  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  residential  school,  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  State  Department  of  Special 
Education,  and  a  member  designated  by 
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the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion.  This  committee,  on  the  basis  of  its 
understanding  of  the  child’s  specific  needs, 
the  interests  of  the  parents,  and  available 
educational  facilities,  makes  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  the  local  district  for  educational 
placement  for  the  child. 

In  addition  to  the  educational  clinic,  a 
staff  team  consisting  of  a  pediatrician,  an 
ophthalmologist,  an  otologist  and  a  neurolo¬ 
gist  meets  once  each  month  during  the 
school  year  to  examine  children  who  may 
need  medical  evaluation. 

Latest  reports  from  Ohio  indicate  that 
almost  seven  hundred  legally  blind  children 
are  obtaining  their  education  in  local 


school  systems.  These  children  may  be  en¬ 
rolled  in  special  education  units  for  visually 
handicapped  children,  or  in  regular  class¬ 
rooms.  Approximately  200  blind  children 
are  enrolled  in  the  residential  school,  where 
emphasis  is  chiefly  on  braille  instruction. 

In  Ohio  the  recommendation  of  the  1950 
Midcentury  White  House  Conference  is  be¬ 
ing  constructively  demonstrated.  Local 
boards  of  education  are  accepting  “full 
responsibility  for  planning  and  providing 
educational  programs”  either  through  their 
own  facilities  or  through  the  residential 
school,  and  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  is  “accepting  responsibility  for  lead¬ 
ership  service  in  realizing  this  objective.” 


Up  to  date  in  Legislation 

By  Irvin  P.  Schloss 


During  the  late  spring  and  early  summer, 
several  Congressional  committees  took  ac¬ 
tion  on  legislation  affecting  programs  for 
blind  persons.  Although  Congressional  ac¬ 
tion  on  these  bills  was  not  completed  by 
the  middle  of  July,  when  this  column  was 
written,  considerable  progress  was  made, 
particularly  on  bills  to  aid  the  education 
of  blind  children  through  the  establishment 
of  fellowship  programs  for  teachers  and 
other  educational  personnel. 

On  May  27,  the  Senate  passed  and  sent 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  S.1576, 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com¬ 
munity  Mental  Health  Centers  Construc¬ 
tion  Act  of  1963.  This  bill,  which  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Senator  Lister  Hill  (D.,  Ala.), 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  combines  the  major  pro¬ 
visions  of  two  separate  Administration  bills 
in  the  mental  retardation  and  mental  health 
fields,  as  well  as  the  part  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  comprehensive  education  bill  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  preparation  of  teachers  of 
handicapped  children  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  research  program  specifically 


concerned  with  the  education  of  handi¬ 
capped  children. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  in  its  first  two  titles  for  Federal  grants 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  facilities  and 
research  centers  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
as  well  as  grants  for  the  construction  of 
community  mental  health  centers. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  amends  the  existing 
act  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  and 
leadership  personnel  needed  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  mentally  retarded  (Public  Law 
85-296)  to  extend  its  coverage  to  educa¬ 
tional  personnel  for  all  types  of  handi¬ 
capped  children  for  a  three-year  period. 
Under  its  provisions,  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  colleges 
and  universities  to  assist  them  in  establishing 
courses  of  study  to  train  teachers,  leader¬ 
ship  personnel,  research  workers,  and  other 
specialists  needed  in  educational  programs 
for  all  types  of  handicapped  children.  In 
addition,  a  program  of  fellowships  for  the 
training  of  personnel  is  authorized. 

Title  III  of  S.1576  also  provides  for 
grants  to  state  educational  agencies  for 
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their  use  in  establishing  fellowships  and 
special  workshops  to  train  educational  per¬ 
sonnel  to  work  in  programs  for  handi¬ 
capped  children. 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$11,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964;  $14,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965;  and  $19,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  The 
existing  program  for  training  teachers  of 
the  deaf  (Public  Law  87-276),  which  ex¬ 
pired  on  June  30,  1963,  is  extended  by  the 
bill  for  an  additional  year  at  an  appropria¬ 
tion  level  of  $1,500,000  and  will  merge 
with  the  program  for  all  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren  on  July  1,  1964. 

In  addition,  Title  III  of  S.1576  author¬ 
izes  the  establishment  of  a  program  of  re¬ 
search  and  demonstration  projects  in  the 
education  of  handicapped  children,  with 
authorization  of  appropriations  of  $2,000,- 
000  for  this  purpose  for  each  of  three  fiscal 
years  beginning  July  1,  1963.  Under  this 
program,  grants  may  be  made  to  colleges 
and  universities,  state  educational  agencies, 
and  other  public  or  nonprofit  agencies. 

Since  most  of  S.1576  involves  health 
matters,  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce,  which  had  already  held  hearings  on 
the  two  original  Administration  mental  re¬ 
tardation  and  mental  health  bills.  Despite 
objections  by  leaders  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  that  Title 
III  of  S.1576  was  within  its  legislative  pur¬ 
view,  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  decided  to  keep  the 
entire  bill  together  and  directed  its  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Public  Health  and  Safety, 
which  is  under  the  chairmanship  of  Rep. 
Kenneth  A.  Roberts  (D.,  Ala.),  to  hold 
hearings  on  Title  III  and  on  some  of  the 
provisions  of  Titles  I  and  II. 

These  hearings  were  held  on  July  10  and 
11  and  demonstrated  the  widespread  sup¬ 
port  among  organizations  interested  in 
handicapped  children  for  the  provisions  of 
Title  III.  The  Foundation’s  legislative 
analyst  also  represented  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and 


the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  in  urging  favorable  action  on 
S.1576  at  the  hearings. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Special  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Education  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labor  moved  to 
develop  and  report  a  special  education  bill 
of  its  own.  Unlike  the  special  education 
part  of  HR  12070,  which  the  Committee 
approved  during  the  last  Congress  and 
which  is  generally  similar  to  Title  III  of 
S.1576,  the  Committee’s  bill  this  time 
omitted  authorization  of  a  special  research 
and  demonstration  program  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  handicapped  children. 

Introduced  by  Rep.  Robert  Giaimo  (D., 
Conn.),  who  was  a  member  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  during  the 
86th  and  87th  Congress  but  who  accepted 
assignment  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  this  Congress  instead, 
the  Committee’s  bill  (HR  7161)  extends 
the  law  to  train  teachers  of  the  deaf  for 
three  years  and  amends  it  to  include  provi¬ 
sion  for  training  teachers  of  all  types  of 
handicapped  children.  The  appropriations 
authorized  by  this  bill  for  each  of  three 
fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1963,  is  $11,- 
500,000. 

HR  7161  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on 
June  20  and  is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  which  can  sched¬ 
ule  the  bill  for  a  vote  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  refuse  to  do  so.  Most 
of  the  organizations  interested  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  handicapped  children  favor 
S.1576  over  HR  7161. 

On  June  11,  the  Foundation's  legislative 
analyst  testified  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in  support  of 
S.580,  the  Administration’s  comprehensive 
education  bill,  with  specific  emphasis  on 
the  special  education  provisions  included  as 
Title  V,  Part  B,  of  the  bill.  Inasmuch  as 
these  special  education  provisions  are  iden¬ 
tical  to  Title  III  of  S.1576  except  for 
differences  in  the  way  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  is  handled,  the  various  or- 
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ganization  representatives  testifying  in 
favor  of  these  provisions  had  the  unique 
experience  of  advocating  legislation  which 
had  already  been  passed  by  the  Senate  two 
weeks  before. 

In  contrast  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  which  has  reported 
several  different  bills  encompassing  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  total  bill’s  component  parts, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  has  continued  to  keep  the  entire 
bill  together  as  of  this  writing,  except  for 
the  special  education  provisions.  In  the 
view  of  most  Washington  observers,  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  all  of  the  provisions 
of  the  comprehensive  bill  will  be  enacted 
by  the  88th  Congress,  regardless  of  their 
merit. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Enrolled  Bills  and 
Library  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad¬ 
ministration  at  this  writing  is  scheduled 
to  hold  hearings  late  in  July  on  HR  2853, 
a  bill  introduced  by  Rep.  Glenn  Cunning¬ 


ham  (R.,  Neb.),  to  extend  talking  book 
service  to  the  “near  blind”  and  quadriple¬ 
gics.  These  hearings  will  be  reported  later. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  which  has  devoted  virtually  all  of 
the  first  six  months  of  the  88th  Congress  to 
working  on  the  President’s  tax  recommen¬ 
dations,  is  planning  to  consider  HR  3386 
in  Executive  Session  as  soon  as  action  on 
the  tax  bill  is  completed.  HR  3386  would 
strengthen  the  maternal  and  child  health 
and  crippled  children’s  programs  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Children’s  Bureau. 

This  spring,  the  Committee  solicited 
written  comments  from  interested  pro¬ 
grams  in  lieu  of  holding  public  hearings. 
The  Foundation  submitted  a  statement  on 
its  own  behalf  and  for  all  of  the  major  na¬ 
tional  organizations  in  work  for  the  blind 
endorsing  the  bill  and  recommending 
amendments  to  strengthen  services  to  blind 
children  and  children  with  other  than 
orthopedic  disabilities. 


Appointments 


★  The  appointment  of  Dr.  Henry  J.  Lef- 
kowits,  psychiatrist,  as  director  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Adjustment  Service  at  the  Institute  for 
the  Crippled  and  Disabled,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  James  N.  Burrows,  director  of 
the  rehabilitation  center,  which  is  located 
at  23rd  Street  and  First  Avenue  in  New 
York  City. 

Dr.  Lefkowits  heads  one  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  three  major  patient  programs.  He  is 
in  charge  of  psychiatry,  psychology,  social 
work,  speech  and  hearing  therapy,  and 
group  work  services.  The  Social  Adjust¬ 
ment  Service,  together  with  vocational  and 
medical  care  programs  at  the  Institute,  pro¬ 
vides  the  full  range  of  outpatient  services  for 
patients  of  the  rehabilitation  center  which 
last  year  served  more  than  5,000  handi¬ 
capped  persons. 


Prior  to  his  new  assignment,  Dr.  Lef¬ 
kowits  was  a  staff  psychiatrist  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  He  is  associated  with  Roosevelt  and 
Montefiore  Hospitals  in  New  York  City, 
and  formerly  with  Hillside  Hospital  in 
Long  Island,  and  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  professional  papers  relating  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  psychiatry. 

★  Thor  W.  Kolle,  Jr.,  general  partner  in 
the  New  York  investment  firm  of  Hemp¬ 
hill,  Noyes  &  Co.,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 
He  succeeds  Jansen  Noyes,  Jr.,  a  senior 
partner  in  the  same  firm,  who  continues  as 
chairman  of  the  NIB  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Kolle  served  for  the  past  five  years 
as  secretary-treasurer  of  NIB.  A  graduate  of 
Yale  University  and  Harvard  Law  School, 
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he  joined  Hemphill,  Noyes  &  Co.,  in  1955 
after  several  years  of  general  practice  in 
New  York  City. 

Also  elected  to  the  NIB  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  is  Dr.  Frank  H.  Krusen,  international 
specialist  in  rehabilitation,  and  associated 
for  twenty -five  years  with  the  world-famous 
Mayo  Clinic.  Dr.  Krusen  has  had  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  since  his  graduation  from 
Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1921.  A 
specialist  in  physical  medicine,  he  served 
in  several  administrative  positions  at  Tem¬ 
ple  University  Hospital  and  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  Medical  School  before  going  to  the 
Mayo  Clinic  to  head  the  section  of  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation. 

★  On  June  1st,  Thomas  E.  Caulfield,  M.D., 
was  appointed  rehabilitation  director  and 
administrator  of  St.  Paul’s  Rehabilitation 
Center  for  the  Blind,  Newton,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  When  making  the  announcement,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  Director  of  Bos¬ 
ton’s  Catholic  Guild  for  All  the  Blind  said, 
“We  consider  that  Dr.  Caulfield's  appoint¬ 
ment  will  open  the  gates  to  major  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  persons. 
Dr.  Caulfield  is  widely  know  as  a  psychia¬ 


trist,  but  only  in  professional  circles  is  he 
nationally  known  for  his  contributions  to 
rehabilitation.  Dr.  Caulfield  probably  has 
a  wider  clinical  experience  with  blind  per¬ 
sons  than  any  psychiatrist  in  the  United 
States  today.  Included  in  this  experience  is 
his  work  as  chairman  of  the  Psychosocial 
Department  of  St.  Paul’s  since  1954,  in¬ 
cluding  director  of  more  than  300  blind 
persons  rehabilitating  there  in  that  period.” 

Dr.  Caulfield,  a  graduate  of  Holy  Cross 
and  of  Harvard  Medical  School,  practiced 
medicine  in  Woburn  prior  to  World  War 
II.  He  entered  his  psychiatric  training  with 
the  Veterans  Administration  in  1946.  For 
the  past  fifteen  years  he  has  been  engaged 
in  the  private  practice  of  psychiatry  in 
Boston.  On  the  staffs  of  St.  Elizabeth’s  and 
Glenside  Hospitals,  he  is  an  assistant  in 
psychiatry  at  Tufts  Medical  School  and  an 
instructor  of  psychiatry  at  Boston  College 
School  of  Social  Work. 

★  Two  new  appointments  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  William  F.  Gallagher,  Director 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Center  of  the  Greater 
Pittsburgh  Guild  for  the  Blind.  Martha  J. 
Ball  is  now  coordinator  of  specialized  in- 
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struction.  She  will  direct  activities  of  the 
Peripatology,  Techniques  of  Daily  Living 
and  Communications  Departments  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Center. 

Robert  K.  Hughes  has  been  named  co¬ 
ordinator  of  community  mobility.  Mr. 
Hughes,  who  holds  degrees  from  Duquesne 
University  and  Western  Michigan  Univer¬ 
sity,  will  conduct  the  further  organization 
and  expansion  of  the  community  mobility 
program.  At  present,  the  Community  Mo¬ 
bility  Department  accepts  both  children 
and  adults  born  blind,  and  persons  blinded 
as  adults,  who,  for  some  reason,  are  not 
able  to  take  the  rehabilitation  course,  and 
partially  sighted  persons  who  need  some 
aid  in  travel. 

Both  appointees  will  continue  to  act  as 
instructors  at  the  Rehabilitation  Center. 

★  M.  Robert  Barnett,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
has  announced  the  appointment  of  Paul  J. 
Langan,  presently  a  member  of  the  inter¬ 
national  headquarters  staff  of  AFOB,  to  the 
position  of  director  of  the  European  Re¬ 
gion  of  AFOB.  The  operational  head¬ 
quarters  for  that  region  is  located  at  1 4  rue 
Daru,  Paris,  France. 

It  is  planned  that  Mr.  Langan  actually 
will  leave  his  duties  in  New  York  and  take 
up  responsibilities  in  Paris  early  in  October 
of  this  year.  For  a  period  of  time  he  will 
be  undergoing  orientation  and  study  in 
anticipation  of  the  retirement  of  F.  Abbott 
Ingalls  on  December  31,  1963.  Mr.  Ingalls 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  European  office 
since  January  1954. 

Mr.  Langan  joined  the  staff  of  AFOB 
on  October  15,  1956,  having  for  eleven 
years  prior  to  that  held  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  State 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Louisville.  He  is 
known  throughout  American  work  for  the 
blind  because  of  such  activities  as  having 
served  as  editor  of  the  International 
Journal  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
(1954  to  1956);  serving  for  a  number  of 
years  as  chairman  of  the  American  Braille 
Authority  and  as  secretary  of  the  AAWB 
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Home  Teachers  Certification  Committee, 
as  well  as  many  other  contributions  to  na¬ 
tional  programs  of  education  and  rehabili¬ 
tation.  During  his  period  of  service  to  date 
with  AFOB,  Mr.  Langan  has  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  and  give  consultation  in 
programs  of  service  in  a  number  of  foreign 
countries.  He  was  AFOB’s  official  represen¬ 
tative  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
International  Conference  of  Educators  of 
Blind  Youth  (1957  to  1962),  and  currently 
serves  on  the  World  Council  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind’s  Committee  of  non- 
Governmental  Organizations  to  UNICEF. 

★  Wesley  D.  Sprague,  former  associate 
director  of  the  New  England  Deaconess 
Hospital  in  Boston,  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Lighthouse,  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  according 
to  an  announcement  made  on  July  22nd 
by  William  M.  Robbins,  President. 

Mr.  Sprague  assumed  his  new  duties  on 
August  6th,  directing  the  activities  of  the 
Lighthouse,  which  is  now  constructing  a 
new  fourteen-story  building  at  111  East 
59th  Street  in  New  York  City. 
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Prior  to  the  time  he  joined  the  Deac¬ 
oness  Hospital  staff,  where  he  served  for 
six  years,  Mr.  Sprague  was  administrator 
of  Brockton  Hospital  at  Brockton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  a  position  he  held  for  five  years. 

A  native  of  Verona,  New  York,  Mr. 
Sprague  attended  Rome  Free  Academy  in 
Rome,  New  York.  He  received  his  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Arts  Degree  at  Hamilton  College, 
and  his  Master’s  Degree  in  Hospital  Ad¬ 
ministration  from  the  School  of  Public 
Health,  Columbia  University,  in  1948.  He 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Betty  Hoffman, 
have  three  children:  Gary  Wells,  17; 
Carolyn  Jean,  14;  and  Dale  Wesley,  3. 

Mr.  Sprague  is  active  in  many  New  Eng¬ 
land  hospital  organizations,  civic  and  church 
groups.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Private  Em¬ 
ployees  Division  of  the  Greater  Boston 
United  Fund,  and  Special  Consultant, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  Mobilization.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  College  of  Hos¬ 
pital  Administrators,  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  As¬ 
sociation,  the  New  England  Hospital  As¬ 
sembly  and  the  New  England  Hospital  Sup- 
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erintendent’s  Club. 

Mr.  Sprague  succeeds  the  late  Allan  W. 
Sherman,  who  had  served  as  executive 
director  of  the  Lighthouse  for  four  years 
until  his  death,  last  March. 


Job  Talk 

By  HUESTEN  COLLINGWOOD 


This  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  two 
articles  summarizing  the  first  three  years  of 
operation  of  the  Personnel  Referrel  Service 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
PRS  was  established  in  April  1960,  and 
was  supported,  in  part,  until  March  1963, 
by  demonstration  grant  Number  439  from 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra¬ 
tion,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.*  It  is  the  intention  of  AFB  to 
continue  this  service  as  a  regulart  part  of 
its  program. 

Surveys  conducted  in  1955  and  1961  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department 

*  Project  Director,  Alexander  F.  Handel:  Project 
Coordinators,  John  R.  Butler  until  January  1962, 
Huesten  Collingwood  from  February  1962. 


of  Labor,  clearly  indicate  that  personnel 
practices  and  professional  salaries  in  the 
field  of  services  to  blind  persons  are  below 
the  level  necessary  to  compete  effectively 
for  qualified  personnel.  The  field  of  blind¬ 
ness  must  recruit  and  retain  its  share  of 
nationally  scarce  professional  personnel  in 
order  to  assure  that  blind  citizens  will  bene¬ 
fit  from  new  developments  in  rehabilitation, 
education  and  social  welfare.  Strong,  effec¬ 
tive  action  on  a  national  level  can  provide 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  attracting  pro¬ 
fessional  personnel  to  this  field,  and  in  as¬ 
sisting  local  organizations  in  recruiting 
them.  Therefore,  PRS  was  established  with 
the  following  functions  in  mind: 
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1 )  The  recruitment  and  referral  of 
qualified  personnel  to  organizations  and 
schools  providing  specialized  services  to 
blind  persons  throughout  the  United 
States. 

2)  The  encouragement  of  higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  personnel  practices  and  salaries 
which  will  compare  favorably  with  those 
offered  to  professional  and  administrative 
personnel  in  other  health,  education,  and 
welfare  programs. 

3)  PRS  was  not  established,  despite 
widespread  misconceptions,  to  act  as  a  na¬ 
tional  vocational  counseling  and  placement 
service  for  blind  persons  in  general  em¬ 
ployment.  Qualified  professional  personnel, 
sighted  or  blind,  are  eligible  to  use  PRS 
in  order  to  explore  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  among  organizations  serving  blind 
persons. 

Recruitment  and  referral  activities 
formed  the  core  of  activity  of  PRS  in  its 
first  three  years  of  operation.  Registrations 
were  encouraged  by  means  of  continuous 
advertising  in  selected  professional  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  fields  of  social  work,  education 
and  rehabilitation.  Special  notices,  letters, 
posters,  and  efforts  by  many  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Foundation  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations  also  encouraged  persons  to 
register  with  PRS.  During  the  first  three 
years,  867  registrations  were  received  rep¬ 
resenting  829  new  registrations  and  thirty- 
nine  reactivated  ones.  In  the  same  period, 
591  registrants  were  placed  on  inactive 
status  because  they  were  not  currently  avail¬ 
able.  These  figures  affirm  the  ever-present 
need  for  continuous  recruitment  activities. 

Among  the  persons  registering  in  the 
first  two  years,  approximately  38  per  cent 
were  seeking  positions  on  the  administra¬ 
tive  and  executive  level.  Because  the  need, 
numerically  speaking,  was  greater  for  per¬ 
sonnel  on  the  practitioner-supervisory  level, 
in  the  second  and  third  years  of  operation 
the  advertising  campaign  was  redirected 
more  specifically  toward  persons  on  that 
level.  Thus,  in  the  third  year  the  per¬ 
centage  of  registrations  received  on  the 


executive-administrative  level  dropped  to 
21  per  cent.  However,  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  registering  on  the  practitioner-super¬ 
visory  level  did  not  increase. 

In  the  first  year  of  operation,  about  39 
per  cent  of  all  registrations  received  were 
from  blind  persons  as  determined  by  state¬ 
ments  on  their  registration  forms.  In  the 
second  and  third  years,  the  percentage  of 
registrations  from  blind  persons  dropped 
to  23  and  22  per  cent  respectively.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  of  these  blind  persons  were 
classified  on  the  executive-administrative 
level  on  the  basis  of  their  past  experience. 
Most  of  the  blind  persons  who  registered 
with  PRS  were  seeking  positions  on  the 
practioner-supervisory  level.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  of  the  positions  listed  with  PRS 
on  this  level  required  sighted  persons  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  employers.  This  was  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  the  field  of  education.  Most 
job  orders  for  teachers  called  for  persons 
who  could  drive  from  school  to  school. 

During  the  three  years  covered  by  this 
report,  389  vacancies  were  listed  with  PRS. 
In  the  first  year,  seventy-two  vacancies 
were  listed.  This  increased  to  140  in  the 
second  year  and  177  in  the  third  year. 
More  than  half  of  all  vacancies  listed  were 
in  governmental  agencies.  As  would  be  ex¬ 
pected,  most  of  the  vacancies  were  for 
practitioner-supervisory  level  personnel. 
Vacancies  were  listed  by  130  separate  or¬ 
ganizations.  Of  these,  104  were  “agencies 
for  the  blind,”  representing  about  one 
quarter  of  the  total  number  of  such  agen¬ 
cies.  The  remaining  twenty-six  organiza¬ 
tions  were  public  school  systems  seeking 
itinerant  or  resource  room  teachers.  It  is 
believed  that  there  are  about  350  local 
school  systems  with  blind  children  en¬ 
rolled,  in  which  teachers  specially  trained 
to  teach  them  are  employed.  The  trend 
seems  to  be  toward  expansion  of  this  type 
of  educational  service. 

In  next  month’s  article,  we  shall  discuss 
the  referrals  made  by  PRS  and  placements 
effected  as  a  result.  A  review  will  also  be 
presented  of  the  major  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  first  three  years  of  operation. 
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★  National  recognition  was  accorded  four 
blind  university  students  at  a  White  House 
ceremony  on  May  28th,  when  President 
Kennedy  presented  them  with  awards  of 
$500  each  for  “outstanding  scholastic 
achievement.”  Recording  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  who  sponsored  the  awards,  celebrated 
its  twelfth  anniversary  on  the  same  day. 

The  four  students,  Patrick  Peppe  (Har¬ 
vard),  Richard  Henry  Fidler  (Bucknell), 
Charles  Edwin  Vaughan  (Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  New  York  City),  and  Jean 
Holland  Van  Ormer  (Dickinson  College), 
conquered  their  handicaps  to  attain  honor 
grades. 

★  On  July  1st,  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind  joined  the  group  of  more  than 
sixty  agencies  for  the  blind  associated  with 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind.  It  is  the 
only  member  agency  that  does  no  prime 
manufacturing — it  is  qualifying  with  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Purchases  of 
Blind-Made  Products  for  assembly  work. 
Many  jobs,  including  assembly,  machine 
work,  and  packaging  are  done  for  Chicago 
area  firms  at  the  Lighthouse  by  skilled 
blind  workers. 

★  The  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind  (non¬ 
sectarian),  of  New  York,  held  its  Annual 
Report  Dinner  on  May  14th  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  in  honor  of  Bernard 
J.  Lasker,  Guild  secretary,  for  outstanding 
service  rendered  to  the  Guild  and  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  guest  speaker  at  the  dinner  was 
Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  Chief  of  the  Division 
of  Services  to  the  Blind,  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration,  HEW.  His 
topic  was  “The  Government’s  Role  in  Re¬ 
habilitation.  ” 

★  A1  Rieger  has  resigned  as  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Association 
for  the  Blind.  No  successor  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  as  of  mid-summer. 


★  Regina  E.  Schneider  retired  on  April  6th, 
1963,  after  thirty-seven  years  of  dedicated 
service  on  the  staff  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  She  was 
named  secretary  of  the  Society  in  1933, 
and  had  functioned  in  that  capacity  ever 
since,  in  addition  to  having  many  other 
important  duties. 

★  The  Illinois  Interprofessional  Council 
has  presented  its  Award  for  Distinguished 
Service  to  Citizens  of  Illinois  to  Ethel 
Heeren,  Director  of  Professional  Services, 
The  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind.  The 
award  is  given  annually  to  honor  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  “significantly  contributed 
to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people  of 
Illinois.” 

Miss  Heeren,  who  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Lighthouse  in  1946,  received  the 
award  on  May  8th  at  the  annual  dinner 
meeting  of  the  Interprofessional  Council. 
Membership  of  the  Council  represents  the 
Illinois  State  Dental  Society,  the  Illinois 
Optometric  Association,  the  Illinois  State 
Medical  Society,  the  Illinois  Podiatry  So¬ 
ciety,  and  the  Illinois  State  Veterinary 
Medical  Association. 

★  E.  B.  Whitten,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association,  re¬ 
ceived  a  top  award  from  Goodwill  Indus¬ 
tries  of  America  at  its  annual  awards  din¬ 
ner  in  Indianapolis  on  April  26th,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  years  of  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  the  disabled.  Mr.  Whitten  has  been 
executive  director  of  the  NRA  since  July, 
1948.  From  1941  to  1948  he  was  first 
supervisor,  and  then  director  of  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Division,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  in  Jackson,  Missis¬ 
sippi.  He  entered  the  field  of  rehabilitation 
after  seventeen  years  as  a  teacher  and  ad¬ 
ministrator  in  the  public  schools  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

A  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  President’s  Committee  on  the  Employ- 
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ment  of  the  Handicapped,  Mr.  Whitten  is 
also  on  the  governing  boards  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Sheltered  Workshops, 
the  American  Hearing  Society,  and  the 
United  States  Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Disabled;  he  is  also  on  the  advisory  board 
of  the  American  Association  of  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Centers  and  Facilities. 

★  It  has  been  announced  that  Social  Case¬ 
work  is  now  being  recorded  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  the  recordings  are  circu¬ 
lated,  without  charge,  to  persons  with 
seriously  impaired  vision.  Inquiries  should 
be  directed  to  the  Reference  Department, 
Division  for  the  Blind,  The  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Recordings  of  a  number  of  articles, 
pamphlets,  and  books  published  by  the 
Family  Service  Association  of  America  are 
also  available  without  cost  for  use  by  the 
blind.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the 
organizations  providing  this  service.  Those 
that  offer  nationwide  circulation  are  as 
follows:  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
New  York;  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
121  East  58th  Street,  New  York  22,  New 
York;  Blind  Service  Association,  Inc.,  127 


North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
In  addition,  some  local  and  state  institu¬ 
tions  have  recorded  FSAA  publications. 

★  The  first  blind  telephone  switchboard 
operator  ever  hired  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  under  Civil  Service  is  now  placing 
calls  at  the  U.  S.  Commerce  Department’s 
Business  Economics  Division  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  She  is  Thelma  Quesenberry, 
formerly  a  switchboard  operator  at  the 
Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Miss  Quesenberry  is 
working  at  a  new  type  of  switchboard  with 
an  attachment  for  use  by  blind  operators. 
She  was  placed  in  her  present  job  primarily 
through  the  efforts  of  Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr., 
Chief,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  at 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra¬ 
tion;  James  H.  Lewis,  Communications 
Division  Chief  of  the  Transportation  and 
Communications  Service  of  the  General 
Services  Administration;  and  Richard 
Heim,  marketing  manager  of  government 
accounts,  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Tele¬ 
phone  Co. 

Mr.  Rives  said  that  this  initial  placement 
should  pave  the  way  for  well  over  100 
switchboard  Civil  Service  jobs  for  blind 
individuals  throughout  the  country. 


Necrology 


Homer  Folks,  honorary  vice-president 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-five 
on  February  13th  of  this  year.  Mr.  Folks, 


an  internationally  known  pioneer  in  social 
work  and  public  health,  had  served  on  the 
board  of  the  NSPB  and  was  a  charter 
member.  He  died  in  New  York  City. 
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"Before  anything  else,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  the  fundamental 
truth  that  blindness  does  not  affect  the 
individuality,  but  leaves  it  intact.  Its 
sources  remain  healthy;  no  mental 
faculty  of  the  blind  is  affected  in  any 
way,  and  all  of  them,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  are  susceptible  of  blos¬ 
soming  out  to  the  highest  degree  of 
development  to  which  a  normal  being 
can  aspire." — Pierre  Villey 


Use  of  Casework  Cooeepts 
In  Help  To  Blind  People 


FRANCES  DOVER 


A  great  deal  has  been  written  about 
casework — its  philosophy,  methods,  and  ob¬ 
jectives,  and  there  is  frequent  reference 
to  its  being  both  an  art  and  a  science.  Lit¬ 
erature  on  casework  abounds  in  vague 
terminology,  which  can  leave  the  begin¬ 
ning  casework  practitioner  with  a  sense 
of  confusion  as  to  the  means  available  to 
help  him  achieve  competence. 

We  need  to  examine,  albeit  sketchily, 
the  body  of  knowledge  which  serves  as 
the  basis  for  all  casework  practice,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  setting;  the  process  and  method 
involved  in  the  use  of  this  professional 
discipline;  and  the  system  of  values — with¬ 
out  which  there  can  be  no  distinct  pro¬ 
fessional  practice  of  casework. 

Historical  Perspective 

The  history  of  the  development  of  social 
casework  in  this  country  is  closely  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  whole  stream  of  social- 
cultural  and  economic  development.  A 
profession  can  only  live  and  grow  if  it  is 
part  of,  and  related  to,  the  climate  of  its 
times.  Each  period  in  history  has  its  own 
characteristic  approaches  to  meeting  peo¬ 
ple’s  needs.  The  thinking  of  the  times 
reflects  both  the  kinds  of  welfare  programs 

Mrs.  Dover,  who  has  recently  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  administrative  director  of  the  Jewish  Guild  for 
the  Blind,  New  York  City,  prepared  this  article 
while  she  was  serving  as  director  of  student  train¬ 
ing  at  the  Guild. 

The  article  has  been  abbreviated  from  a  talk 
given  by  Mrs.  Dover  at  the  one-day  workshop  on 
“Psycho- Social  Aspects  of  Blindness,”  on  May  7, 
1963,  sponsored  by  the  Mecklenburg  County  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  The  full  text  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  workshop,  published 
by  the  Mecklenburg  County  Association  for  the  Blind. 
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organized,  and  the  methods  for  making 
these  services  available.  Because  social 
work  is  very  much  of  a  value-oriented 
profession,  it  is  most  sensitive  to,  and  af¬ 
fected  by,  the  social  climate  in  which  it 
operates. 

The  historical  and  philosophical  roots 
of  casework  can  be  traced  to  the  early 
doctrines  of  Puritanism,  with  its  emphasis 
on  the  harsh  realities  of  life  and  the 
strong  belief  that  each  person  must  carry 
responsibility  for  his  own  destiny.  The 
later  development  of  middle-class  humani- 
tarianism,  and  the  recognition  that  services 
to  people  in  distress  needed  an  organized 
approach  gave  rise  to  the  charity  organiza¬ 
tion  societies  and  the  introduction  of  the 
case-by-case  study  method. 

The  development  of  casework  received 
great  impetus  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  and  especially  after  World  War  I. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  social  work 
became  aware  of  the  inseparable  interre¬ 
latedness  between  the  socio-economic  and 
psychological  aspects  as  affecting  human 
behavior  and  human  needs.  There  was  a 
new  emphasis,  stemming  from  psychiatry, 
on  attempts  to  understand  the  individual’s 
emotional  life.  Mary  Richmond  set  out  a 
beginning  systematic  approach  to  case¬ 
work,  and  her  definition  is  a  gem  still 
quoted:  “Social  Casework  consists  of  those 
processes  which  develop  personality 
through  adjustments  consciously  effected, 
individual  by  individual,  between  men  and 
their  social  environment.”  1  This  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  1922,  and  still  holds  except  that  our 
understanding  of  personality  and  the  social 
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environment  has  both  expanded  and  deep¬ 
ened. 

There  have  been  many  other  important 
influences  and  threads  in  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  of  social  welfare  thinking.  I 
have  merely  chosen  to  stress  some  of  the 
major  influences  which  have  especially 
contributed  to  the  casework  method  in 
dealing  with  human  problems. 

In  our  own  era,  Gordon  Hamilton  states 
her  definition  of  casework  as  resting  on 
assumptions  that:  “The  individual  and 
society  are  interdependent;  social  forces 
influence  behavior  and  attitudes,  affording 
opportunity  for  self-development  and  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  world  in  which  we  live; 
not  only  are  all  problems  psychosocial — 
inner  and  outer — but  most  casework  prob¬ 
lems  are  interpersonal,  that  is,  more  than 
one  person  is  likely  to  be  involved.”  3 

All  definitions  of  casework  stress  that 
it  is  a  discipline  intimately  and  deeply  in¬ 
volved  with  human  beings  and  their  social 
situation.  While  there  are  other  professions 
devoted  to  human  relations,  social  case¬ 
work,  as  one  of  the  disciplines  in  social 
work,  cuts  across  the  entire  “social  and 
economic  fabric  to  bring  solace  where 
there  may  be  hurt  and  where  there  is 
strain  and  stress  too  difficult  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  manage  with  his  own  inner  and 
outer  resources.”  5 

Distinctive  Features 

Other  disciplines  in  social  work,  such 
as  group  work  and  community  organiza¬ 
tion,  are  equally  committed  to  the  better¬ 
ment  of  human  life;  but  the  vehicles  for 
accomplishing  their  objectives  are  different. 
The  group  worker  gears  his  skills  toward 
improving  and  enhancing  social  function¬ 
ing  of  the  individual  through  group  par¬ 
ticipation;  the  community  organizer  uses 
his  professional  efforts  to  plan  and  develop 
services  to  meet  needs  of  different  segments 
of  the  population;  but  the  caseworker’s 
direct  attention  is  on  the  individual  who 
is  experiencing  personal  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  in  ways  that  impede  his  functioning 
in  the  family  and  in  social  interaction. 


Man  is  a  social  being — his  very  existence 
depends  on  his  interrelationship  with  other 
people.  The  adequate  social  functioning  of 
the  individual  may  be  interfered  with  by 
a  disabling  physical  problem;  emotional 
upheaval  within,  (which  the  person  may 
neither  understand  nor  be  able  to  cope 
with);  a  stressful  social  situation  which 
can  drain  physical  and  psychic  energies 
beyond  endurance;  or  a  combination  of 
clusters  of  problems  related  to  personality 
difficulties,  coupled  with  environmental 
pressures. 

The  primary  responsibility  of  the  social 
caseworker  is  to  alleviate  strains  caused 
by  inner  stress,  conditions  imposed  from 
the  outside,  or  a  combination  of  both,  so 
that  better  functioning  can  result.  To  do 
this,  the  caseworker  has  to  assess  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  problem  and  the  capacity  of 
the  person  in  order  to  know  what  will 
help  to  ameliorate  the  suffering,  and  how 
best  the  help  can  be  given. 

The  disability  of  blindness  is  both  a 
personal  and  social  problem.  The  course 
of  historical  development  in  helping  blind 
people  to  adjust  socially  has  been  different 
from  the  handling  of  other  social  and  per¬ 
sonal  problems.  Blind  people,  together 
with  the  sick,  the  feeble-minded,  and  others 
considered  unable  to  care  for  themselves, 
were  selected  for  special  protection  by 
institutional  care  under  special  state  laws. 

Instances  could  be  cited  in  which  the 
blind  and  deaf,  because  they  lack  vision 
or  hearing,  were  classified  with  the  most 
infirm  and  bedridden.  The  very  virtues 
which  were  stressed  in  the  doctrines  of  in¬ 
dividualism  and  laissez  faire  in  our  culture, 
namely,  that  each  person  through  his  own 
labors,  thrift,  and  good  morals,  should 
be  able  to  sustain  himself  without  govern¬ 
ment  interference,  were  considered  not  to 
apply  to  blind  persons. 

Segregation  of  blind  people  with  others 
who  were  disabled  in  historical  context  has 
had  as  its  main  consequence  the  isolation 
of  blind  people  from  the  main  stream  of 
community  life.  This  tendency  to  consider 
blind  persons  as  an  outcast  group  in  our 
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society  persists  to  this  day.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  social  agencies  still  offer  services 
as  though  all  blind  people  were  so  much 
alike  that  blindness  itself  becomes  the 
common  denominator  for  all.  Conse¬ 
quently  blind  people  as  a  group  are  viewed 
publicly  as  having  their  “own”  services. 

The  approach  of  casework  takes  the 
opposite  view.  It  rests  on  the  premise  that 
blind  persons  are  individuals  who,  differing 
in  their  capacities  for  social  living,  intel¬ 
lectual  endowments,  in  attitudes  and  per¬ 
sonality  make-up,  have  incorporated  life 
experiences  in  individual  meaningful  ways. 
Casework  holds  that  each  person  is  unique, 
whether  blind  or  sighted,  and  by  under¬ 
standing  and  accepting  the  individual  and 
his  problems,  the  caseworker  can  help  him  to 
release  and  utilize  his  energies  and  ca¬ 
pacities  for  appropriate  functioning  as  a 
social  being.  Casework  with  blind  persons 
requires  additional  professional  alertness  to 
the  specialized  aspects  involved  in  the  ad- 
justive  process  to  visual  disability,  and  to 
some  of  the  concrete  aids  that  enable  blind 
persons  to  function  more  effectively. 

Specialized  agencies  for  the  blind  have 
been  a  historical  necessity  in  that  they  had 
to  take  on  a  responsibility  which  the  com¬ 
munity  failed  to  meet,  namely,  to  accept 
blind  persons  as  having  the  right  to  normal 
living.  Then  they  have  had  to  make 
available  those  aids  which  could  facili¬ 
tate  normal  functioning.  At  the  same  time, 
having  such  specialized  settings  tended  to 
isolate  blind  persons  from  the  community. 
By  providing  many  services  within  the 
agency  walls  it  became  both  less  necessary 
and  more  difficult  for  the  blind  person  to 
seek  active  acceptance  on  the  outside.  This 
has  posed  a  continual  contradiction  with 
which  the  specialized  agencies  are  still 
grappling. 

The  intensified  rehabilitative  efforts  of 
such  specialized  agencies,  with  greater  em¬ 
phasis  on  improvement  of  professionalized 
services  (generic  and  integrative  in  na¬ 
ture),  based  on  individual  needs,  holds  out 
promises  for  increased  participation  of 
blind  people  in  community  life. 


Principles  and  Methods 

The  principles  and  methods  of  casework 
involve  three  indentifiable  and  interrelated 
activities:  1)  psychosocial  study,  2)  di¬ 
agnosis  and  evaluation,  and  3)  treatment. 
Each  case,  (individual  or  family  group) 
constitutes  a  unit  for  this  process. 

Psychosocial  Study.  The  study  process 
involves  the  gathering  of  pertinent  facts 
which  are  central  to  the  understanding  of 
the  particular  problem,  and  gaining  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  the  person  experiencing  the 
problem.  This  is  accomplished  through  the 
one-to-one  interview,  or  joint  interview¬ 
ing  with  family  members,  and  through  the 
gathering  of  information  from  sources 
where  the  person  or  family  has  had  previ¬ 
ous  contact.  Past  experiences  and  their 
meaning  to  the  individual  are  considered 
important  aspects  of  the  study  as  they  have 
bearing  on  the  person  and  his  present 
situation.  Exploration  of  earlier  life  ex¬ 
periences  gives  the  worker  diagnostic  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  helps  the  client  to  view 
his  problems  in  clearer  perspective. 

Psychological  factors  and  situational 
problems  cannot  always  be  easily  separated. 
The  feelings  and  attitudes  both  of  the 
client  and  of  the  caseworker  can  some¬ 
times  mask  or  color  facts;  this  may  be 
especially  true  if  the  person  seeking  help 
is  blind,  since  blindness  can  evoke  strong 
emotions.  Relevant  exploration  of  the 
client’s  problems  related  to  blindness,  as 
well  as  in  other  areas  of  social  function¬ 
ing,  needs  to  be  brought  into  the  orbit  of 
the  psychosocial  study.  The  social  reality 
or  the  environmental  factors  as  they  af¬ 
fect  the  person,  as  well  as  the  capacity  of 
the  individual  to  meet  these  problems, 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  social  study. 
To  understand  a  person’s  capacity  for  new 
adaptation  it  is  necessary  to  know  how 
he  has  managed  to  meet  former  stressful 
life  situations. 

Diagnosis  and  Evaluation .  After  suf¬ 
ficient  and  pertinent  data  has  been  ob¬ 
tained,  the  caseworker  has  to  assess  the 
material  in  a  way  that  gives  it  dynamic 
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meaning.  Gordon  Hamilton  makes  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  diagnosis  and  evalua¬ 
tion:  Diagnosis  is  understanding  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  problem  brought  by  the  client; 
evaluation  is  understanding  the  person’s 
capacity  to  meet  the  problem. 

When  the  client  first  visits  the  agency 
he  tells  his  problem  in  the  way  he  sees  it. 
He  already  has  some  preconceived  ideas 
as  to  how  the  agency  can  alleviate  his 
stress.  The  worker  has  to  begin  where  the 
client  is,  but  has  a  responsibility  to  de¬ 
termine,  on  the  basis  of  a  more  objective, 
knowledgeable  approach,  whether  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  need  is  as  the  client  perceives 
it.  The  worker  seeks  to  appraise  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  within  the  per¬ 
son,  the  resources  available  within  the 
family  group,  the  motivation  of  the  person 
to  use  help  toward  self-improvement,  and 
to  decide  whether  the  agency  and  its 
services  are  appropriate  for  the  type  of 
situation  presented. 

One  of  the  important  concepts  and  goals 
of  casework  is  to  “help  the  client  help 
himself.”  The  extent  to  which  the  person 
is  motivated  to  act  constructively  on  his 
own  behalf  is  the  extent  to  which  im¬ 
portant  treatment  objectives  can  be  real¬ 
ized.  The  diagnosis,  evaluation,  and  treat¬ 
ment  are  thus  quite  inseparable  in  actual 
case  management. 

In  diagnosis  and  evaluation  of  cases 
involving  blind  persons,  the  worker’s  ac¬ 
tivity  would  be  in  terms  of  the  need  of  the 
case,  the  function  of  the  agency  in  which 
the  worker  operates,  and  the  worker’s  own 
knowledge  and  attitudes  pertaining  to 
blindness. 

Treatment.  Treatment  in  casework  is 
based  upon  the  diagnostic  assessment.  The 
worker  and  client  determine  together  what 
help  will  be  given  and  how  each  of  them 
will  be  involved  in  reaching  the  objectives 
outlined.  The  caseworker  and  client  de¬ 
termine  treatment  goals  or  aims  through 
joint  discussion.  The  method  of  treat¬ 
ment,  however,  is  a  professional  determina¬ 
tion,  based  upon  the  caseworker’s  knowl¬ 
edge,  skill,  and  clear  understanding  of 


diagnosis.  A  frequent  and  pervasive  method 
in  casework  treatment  is  that  referred  to  as 
“psychological  support,” — a  broad  term  im¬ 
plying  both  a  quality  of  attitude  and  an 
applicable  skill.  Psychological  support  em¬ 
braces  encouragement  of  the  client  to  ex¬ 
press  his  feelings;  an  empathic  acceptance 
of  the  client’s  behavior;  a  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  manage  his  difficulties  and  make 
his  own  decisions;  and  a  respect  and  ap¬ 
proval  of  steps  which  the  client  has  taken 
on  his  own  behalf  to  improve  his  situation. 

In  all  casework  treatment  we  need  to 
keep  clearly  in  focus  that  it  is  the  social 
reality  problems  which  frequently  bring  the 
client  to  the  agency  requiring  the  use  of 
tangible,  concrete  services  for  immediate,  or 
far-reaching  relief.  Helping  the  client  to  im¬ 
prove  his  housing  situation,  referring  him 
for  public  assistance,  advising  him  of  his 
right  to  benefits  under  existing  laws — en¬ 
couraging  the  use  of  transportation,  guid¬ 
ing,  medical  consultation,  or  recreational 
facilities  for  the  visually  handicapped — can 
release  a  flood  of  psychic  energy  which 
may  ease  psychological  tensions.  Case¬ 
workers  are  taught  early  that  “there  is  no 
hierachy  of  needs.”  Thus,  making  a  cane 
available  to  the  blind  person  beginning  mo¬ 
bility  instruction  is  as  vital  in  treatment  as 
psychiatric  examination  where  disturbed 
behavior  is  manifested. 

Need  for  Professional 
Knowledge  and  Skill 

Study,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  are  in¬ 
separable  in  helping  the  client.  We  have 
attempted  a  brief  review  of  fundamental 
steps  in  the  casework  process  and  their 
application  in  practice.  Since  casework 
deals  with  individuals  and  families  who  are 
in  social  crisis  situations,  intuition  and 
good  will  alone  cannot  meet  their  needs. 
No  matter  how  eager  and  willing  one  may 
be  to  be  of  service,  the  desire  to  be  helpful 
has  to  be  supplemented  by  adequate  knowl¬ 
edge,  good  self-awareness  and  disciplined 
use  of  self.  The  body  of  knowledge  con¬ 
tent  in  casework  theory  and  practice  is 
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being  continually  systematized.  The  human 
needs  with  which  the  caseworker  is  in¬ 
volved  are  vast  and  complex.  It  has  thus 
been  a  formidable  task  to  encompass 
within  this  paper  the  major  content  knowl¬ 
edge  which  a  caseworker  practitioner  is 
expected  to  have.  In  a  recent  curriculum 
study  by  the  Council  of  Social  Work  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  following  concepts  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  basic  to  casework  practice. 

1)  Understanding  and  appreciation  of 
feelings  and  emotions  in  human  behavior. 

2)  Recognition  of  signs  of  personal  in¬ 
stability. 

3)  Recognition  of  how  to  work  with 
neurotic  reactions,  immaturity,  normal 
client  relationship. 

4)  Recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
dynamic  quality  of  the  worker-client  rela¬ 
tionship. 

5)  Understanding  of  the  effect  on  the 
emotions  of  the  external  pressures. 

6)  Ability  to  distinguish  between  reality 
social  pressures  and  emotional  difficulties 
which  the  client  rationalizes. 

7)  Ability  to  keep  one’s  own  feelings 
out  of  the  client’s  situation  in  order  to 
appreciate  all  aspects  without  prejudice, 
and  with  the  utmost  clarity. 

8)  Recognition  that  a  deep  interest  is 
needed  in  order  to  help  people  in  distress, 
even  though  the  giving  of  such  help  may 
at  times  seem  unrewarding. 

9)  Willingness  to  learn  and  develop 
skills  of  interviewing  which  will  create  an 
atmosphere  in  which  the  client  can  think 
and  talk  freely  about  his  troubles.4 

Casework  for  Blind  Persons 

As  has  already  been  suggested,  the  case¬ 
work  process  in  helping  blind  persons  is 
the  same  as  in  helping  sighted  persons. 
The  focus  of  the  problem  may  be  different, 
but  the  objective  and  the  method  remain 
the  same. 

When  a  blind  person  comes  to  a  social 
agency  the  presenting  request  for  help  is 
almost  invariably  related  to  the  visual 
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problem,  and  the  request  is  usually  for 
some  identifiable,  tangible  service.  For  the 
young  child  the  help  sought  is  frequently 
for  suitable  educational  opportunities  in 
the  community.  For  the  adolescent,  the 
request  is  for  vocational  and  educational 
planning.  For  the  middle-aged  adult,  the 
need  may  be  for  mobility  instruction,  self¬ 
grooming,  help  with  tasks  of  daily  living, 
vocational  training,  job  placement,  or  med¬ 
ical  consultation.  For  the  aged  person,  the 
most  frequent  request  is  for  a  change  in 
living  arrangements. 

Rarely  do  we  find  the  initial  request  to 
center  in  awareness  of  psychological  need. 
It  is  significant  that  the  blind  person  will 
tend  to  see  his  need  primarily  as  centered 
in  the  disability  itself.  The  client  comes 
with  prejudgment  and  a  predetermination 
of  what  treatment  he  needs,  and  client  and 
family  frequently  show  surprise,  at  times 
suspicion  and  even  hostility  when  the 
caseworker  attempts  to  gain  a  fuller  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  situation,  or  to  assess 
the  impact  of  the  disability  on  the  social 
functioning  of  the  individual. 

The  client  is  apt  to  think  that  the  case¬ 
worker,  or  perhaps  the  agency,  has  the 
ability  to  alleviate  his  stress  by  magically 
effecting  the  change  which  the  client  seeks 
most,  namely  the  restoration  of  his  vision. 

Although  we  do  not  believe  that  serious 
psychological  dislocation  need  necessarily 
occur  in  every  situation  where  vision  has 
been  lost,  in  many  cases  we  have  found 
that  the  disability  of  blindness  does  affect 
the  client’s  image  of  himself.  He  develops 
feelings  of  personal  unworthiness,  guilt, 
shame,  and  a  diffuse  hostility,  with  mani¬ 
festations  of  lethargy,  disinterest,  and  a 
sense  of  “giving  up.” 

A  caseworker  will,  besides  helping  such 
a  client  accept  a  variety  of  services,  also 
help  develop  some  self-awareness  about 
the  way  in  which  the  client’s  own  behavior 
invites  pity  and  rejection.  The  caseworker 
will  stress  the  client’s  positive  assets  to  help 
him  acquire  a  degree  of  self-assurance 
through  an  experience  in  relationship  with 
a  professional  helping  person. 
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A  Multi-disciplined  Approach 

In  providing  social  services  for  blind 
people,  a  number  of  helping  disciplines  are 
important.  Blind  people’s  needs  frequently 
require  the  specialized  skills  of  several  dis¬ 
ciplines  which  can  either  be  housed  within 
the  one  agency,  or  throughout  the  com¬ 
munity.  Team  members  can  work  together 
with  varying  degrees  of  shared  responsi¬ 
bility  in  different  areas  of  knowledge  and 
skill,  but  with  the  same  objective  in  view, 
namely,  to  enable  the  blind  client  to  live 
more  satisfactorily  with  his  disability. 

Depending  on  where  the  major  needs 
are  at  different  times,  the  responsibility 
and  leadership  in  the  team  can  shift.  In 
most  rehabilitative  settings  where  good  pro¬ 
fessional  services  exist,  the  team  usually 
consists  of  the  caseworker,  the  group 
worker,  the  vocational  counselor,  and, 
where  specifically  indicated,  medical,  oph- 
thalmological,  and  psychiatric  consultant. 
At  times  the  psychologist,  mobility  instruc¬ 
tor,  home  economist,  or  shop  supervisor 
may  have  some  special  contribution  to 
team  operation,  and  may  hold  a  key  role. 
In  many  settings  the  caseworker  carries 
the  coordinating  role,  and  thus  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  advising  the  client  of  the  team’s 
decisions  on  how  services  can  best  be 
made  available. 

The  blind  person  is  faced  with  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  problems  in  adjusting  to  living  in  a 
world  where  vision  is  considered  necessary 
for  normal  functioning.  He  often  is  in  need 
of  services  given  in  the  specialized  agency, 
but  if  the  blind  person  has  family  prob¬ 
lems,  or  needs  a  setting  where  he  can 
make  constructive  use  of  leisure  time  ac¬ 
tivities,  why  cannot  he  get  these  services 
from  the  community  family  agency,  or  the 
neighborhood  center?  One  reason  is  that 
the  principle  of  free  choice  in  use  of  com¬ 
munity  services  is  not  always  operative 
for  the  client;  agencies  themselves  have  set 
up  barriers,  keeping  the  blind  person  segre¬ 
gated  from  sighted  clients  who  receive 
similar  services. 

The  person  who  has  lost  his  vision  needs 


every  opportunity  for  nourishment  of  inner 
strengths  and  self  respect.  He  needs  to  be 
able  to  choose  his  own  goals,  and  should 
have  the  right  to  use  or  reject  the  services 
available  to  him.  This  generic  principle  in 
casework  of  allowing  the  client  the  right 
to  share  with  the  worker  in  treatment  goals 
is  of  special  significance  in  working  with 
persons  who  have  suffered  visual  loss,  and 
who  may  easily  feel  in  a  dependent  posi¬ 
tion.  A  sense  of  self-worth  is  encouraged 
by  a  relationship  in  which  the  client  is 
helped  to  feel  the  importance  of  his  role  in 
planning  his  life,  and  when  respect  is 
shown  for  what  he  says  and  what  he  feels. 

Case  Recording 

One  cannot  describe  the  process  and 
method  of  casework  without  reference  to 
case  recording.  This  activity  is  one  which 
is  fraught  with  pain;  workers  put  much 
effort  into  this  task,  and  administration 
frets  about  its  high  cost.  Yet,  the  case 
record  is  of  importance  in  helping  people 
because  we  are  dealing  with  numerous  and 
complex  problems  in  which  more  than  one 
helping  person  may  be  involved.  The  case 
record  is  not  only  used  for  recall  of  ma¬ 
terial  in  case  management,  but  for  teach¬ 
ing,  research,  and  development  of  new 
programs. 

Most  case  records  include  identifying 
information,  the  facts  of  the  case  situation, 
and  the  nature  of  the  request  in  relation 
to  the  presenting  problem.  The  record 
should  present  all  social  and  psychological 
data  with  clarity,  stating  the  problem,  the 
goals  and  the  means  used  to  reach  goals. 
There  is  now  considerable  experimentation 
with  different  types  of  recording,  with 
special  emphasis  on  briefer,  summarized 
methods. 

The  Adjustive  Process 

Fern  Lowry,  in  her  remarkably  clear 
monograph,  “Casework  and  Blindness,”6 
points  out  that  the  caseworker’s  focus  is 
not  upon  the  problems  presented  by  blind¬ 
ness,  but  upon  the  person  who  is  blind. 
Although  the  reactions  to  the  onset  of 
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blindness  may  differ,  from  experience  we 
have  observed  that  there  are  some  com¬ 
mon  or  characteristic  ways  in  which  in¬ 
dividuals  respond  to  the  trauma  of  the  loss 
of  vision. 

The  adjustive  process  involves  a  series 
of  stages,  with  symptoms  which  a  case¬ 
worker  should  understand  if  effective  help 
is  to  be  given.  It  is  my  strong  conviction 
that  the  kind  of  help  which  is  extended  to 
the  client  and  family  during  the  early 
phases  immediately  following  loss  of  vision 
can  have  a  determining  effect  on  the 
eventual  progress  of  the  case  situation. 

The  initial  response  to  loss  of  vision  has 
been  observed  to  be  a  withdrawn,  isolated 
type  of  behavior.  Some  have  referred  to 
this  stage  as  that  of  shock.  There  is  a 
blandness,  a  colorlessness,  a  lethargy  of 
an  extreme  kind;  a  cutting  off  of  one’s  self 
from  social  contacts  and  activities.  The 
person  has  put  an  armor  around  himself, 
preventing  stimulation  from  the  outside 
from  reaching  him.  The  outward  mani¬ 
festations  are  usually  an  inability  to  sleep, 
a  loss  of  appetite,  excessive  crying,  ex¬ 
cessive  dependency,  and  many  somatic 
complaints.  Some  persons  react  as  if  there 
had  been  a  total  loss  of  self,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  nothing  remains  to  connect  with  other 
human  beings.  It  is  as  if  they  cannot 
separate  the  loss  of  part  of  the  body  from 
the  feeling  of  total  destruction  of  self.  For 
others,  the  loss  of  vision  has  been  made 
analogous  to  the  loss  of  a  loved  object. 

There  are  features  of  depression,  or 
grief,  as  a  reaction  to  loss  of  vision.  When 
symptoms  of  severe  depression  are  present, 
there  is  usually  a  history  of  previous  de¬ 
pressive  episodes,  particularly  of  low  frus¬ 
tration  tolerance  to  stress  situations,  and 
a  marked  feeling  of  low  esteem.  Case  his¬ 
tories  show  that  the  reactions  following 
loss  of  vision  are  in  harmony  with  the 
character  and  personality  structure  that 
existed  prior  to  the  disability.  Thus,  the 
well  integrated  person  who  has  weathered 
previous  stressful  experiences  satisfactorily, 
although  likely  to  react  to  the  loss  of  vision 
with  considerable  unhappiness  and  con¬ 


fusion,  can  reorganize  his  psychological 
defenses  to  meet  the  new  situation. 

The  poorly  integrated  individual  who 
has  maintained  only  a  precarious  emo¬ 
tional  balance  until  faced  with  the  actual 
situation  of  loss  of  vision,  can  be  expected 
to  react  with  more  severe  depressive  symp¬ 
toms.  Feelings  of  worthlessness  become 
paramount.  A  good  deal  of  anger  is  di¬ 
rected  in  part  against  himself,  and  in  part 
against  those  considered  responsible  for 
the  disability — usually  the  eye  doctor.  Pro¬ 
jection  of  blame  is  used  as  a  mechanism 
to  protect  himself  against  overwhelming 
anxiety.  The  need  to  deny  the  fact  of 
blindness  appears  even  in  comparatively 
emotionally  stable  individuals  during  the 
early  period  of  disablement.  If  the  person 
feels  in  some  way  responsible  for  his  loss 
of  vision  (as  a  diabetic  who  might  not 
have  followed  the  prescribed  diet),  guilt 
is  somewhat  alleviated  if  he  is  able  to 
place  the  blame  outside  of  himself. 

The  reaction  phases  following  the  onset 
of  blindness — isolation,  depression,  pro¬ 
jection  and  denial — have  in  them  both 
positive  and  disintegrative  features.  The 
duration  and  intensity  of  the  reaction  are 
important  indications  as  to  whether  the 
person  is  moving  toward  a  healthy  adapta¬ 
tion,  or  to  a  further  breakdown.  The  case¬ 
worker  is  not  always  on  the  scene  during 
the  initial  period.  Hospital  staff,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  ophthalmologist,  carry  the 
responsibility  for  giving  understanding  and 
support  which  are  needed  to  maximize  the 
person’s  use  of  his  adjustive  capacities. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  help  that  can  be 
offered  in  the  early  stages  is  to  stand  by 
the  newly  blinded  person  and  his  family, 
explaining  the  reaction  as  a  normal  defense 
against  an  intolerable  situation,  and  as¬ 
suring  that  help  will  be  available  to  meet 
the  day-to-day  problems. 

The  period  of  grief  following  loss  of 
vision  is  an  important  time  for  restitutional 
efforts.  The  person  needs  to  go  through 
this  period  of  mourning,  perhaps  in  the 
privacy  of  his  own  thinking  and  feeling, 
and  then  begin  to  test  reality  and  learn  to 
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surmount  the  new  reality  which  is  that  he 
can  no  longer  depend  on  his  vision.  The 
psychological  support,  as  a  positive  rein¬ 
forcement  of  his  efforts  to  reach  an  inner 
balance,  is  greatly  needed  from  the  family, 
the  physician,  and  the  rest  of  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Rehabilative  measures  can  only  be 
introduced  when  the  person  has  finished 
with  what  Freud  calls  “the  grief  work.”2 

Emphasis  in  the  early  period  is  on  prac¬ 
tical  services.  An  effort  must  be  made  to 
dispel  the  suspicion  that  someone  else  is 
to  blame  for  the  visual  loss.  A  careful  use 
of  ophthalmological  consultation  may  be 
indicated.  However,  caseworkers  often 
meet  with  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  specialist  to  share  medical  facts 
with  the  patient,  especially  if  the  condition 
is  irreversible.  The  confusion  thus  created 
about  the  true  medical  condition,  coupled 
with  the  emotional  stress  of  the  disability 
itself,  can  hinder  the  newly  blind  person 
from  using  his  energies  in  a  constructive 
way. 

The  most  positive  stages  of  the  adjustive 
process  (previously  referred  to  in  a  pub¬ 
lished  article  “Readjusting  to  the  Onset  of 
Blindness,”1  are  integration  and  mobiliza¬ 
tion.  Other  writers  have  used  the  terms 
reorganization  or  adaptation.  In  essence, 
the  concept  of  integration  involves  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  effort  to  incorporate  the  handi¬ 
cap  in  a  way  that  permits  realistic  response 
to  the  demands  of  daily  living  and  to  the 
demands  of  the  individual’s  social  role. 
Each  new  situation  is  met  and  conquered 
with  an  accommodation  to  the  inevitable 
frustrations  involved  in  living  without  sight. 

Mobilization  implies  the  active  use  of 
personal  and  environmental  resources  for 
the  enrichment  of  one’s  functioning  on 
every  level.  It  involves  both  active  personal 
adjustment  and  greater  mastery  of  the  en¬ 
vironment.  For  example,  a  blind  person 
who  has  received  vocational  training  now 
chooses  to  seek  work  outside  the  agency’s 
sheltered  workshop.  He  is  ready  to  expose 
himself  to  the  buffetings  and  misunder¬ 
standings  of  the  sighted  community  rather 
than  stay  narrowly  protected  in  the  group 


of  the  blind  clientele.  Such  a  person  leaves 
an  imprint  on  his  environment  by  helping 
to  modify  some  of  the  stereotypic  attitudes, 
e.g.,  that  blindness  is  synonymous  with 
helplessness.  He  will  attempt  to  lead  a 
normal  social  life,  taking  his  handicap  as 
part  of  himself,  feeling  its  burden,  but  not 
allowing  it  to  weigh  him  down. 

In  our  effort  to  understand  the  adjustive 
process,  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  not 
every  blind  person  goes  through  the  vari¬ 
ous  stages  outlined.  The  different  reactions 
can  be  experienced  simultaneously,  par¬ 
tially,  one  at  a  time,  or  in  a  variety  of 
combinations  and  with  varying  degrees  of 
intensity.  Onset  of  blindness  can  precipi¬ 
tate  total  breakdown  if  there  is  insufficient 
plasticity  to  regain  a  balance  between  the 
inner  stress  situation  and  the  imposition 
that  blindness  places  upon  the  total  being. 
It  may  be  the  last  straw  when  there  is 
little  psychic  energy  left  to  meet  new 
stresses,  and  may  result  in  a  psychotic 
break,  in  which  case  hospitalization  be¬ 
comes  a  necessity. 

Conclusion 

We  perhaps  need  to  recapitulate  that  the 
needs  and  strivings  of  blind  people  must 
be  credited  with  the  same  recognition 
given  in  our  society  to  every  person  who 
seeks  ways  of  self-fulfillment  toward  the 
common  good.  Loss  of  vision  requires  ad¬ 
justment  to  realistic  demands  of  daily  liv¬ 
ing  which  are  not  always  easy  to  meet.  The 
emotional  strains  and  stresses  can  be 
severe,  but  they  are  felt  differently  by  each 
individual,  and  consequently  each  person 
copes  with  them  in  his  own  way.  If  the 
caseworker  is  to  help  the  individual  muster 
and  utilize  strengths  and  capacities,  then 
the  person’s  previous  life  adjustment,  his 
characteristic  ways  of  meeting  crises,  his 
feelings  about  himself,  the  nature  of  his 
family  and  social  relationships,  all  become 
important  factors  in  planning  a  rehabilita¬ 
tive  program  to  suit  his  needs.  Services  are 
only  tools  for  motivating  the  person  toward 
the  kind  of  functioning  he  desires,  and 
which  his  individual  capacities  permit. 
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In  a  world  which  is  threatened  by 
nuclear  devastation,  where  technological 
progress  and  urban  living  creates  anony¬ 
mity  and  where  man  tends  to  become  in¬ 
different  towards  his  fellow  man,  casework, 
with  its  wholehearted  and  central  concern 
for  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual, 
must  stand  as  a  beacon  light  of  hope. 


Those  of  us  who  are  daily  faced  with 
the  suffering  of  human  beings  who  have 
found  their  way  to  our  agencies,  know 
that  to  meet  the  tasks  confronting  us, 
greater  knowledge,  skill,  and  indomitable 
will  to  help  continue  to  be  essential  in  our 
limited  specialty  in  this  era  of  specializa¬ 
tion. 
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Social  Services  And  Blindness 


The  phrase  “social  services”  is  normally 
used  to  encompass  a  broad  range  of  com¬ 
munity  services  under  governmental  and 
voluntary  auspices  that  aim  toward  a 
mutual  adjustment  of  individuals  and  their 
social  environment.  The  wide  scope  of 
services  covered  is  suggested  by  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  classifications  used  in  direc¬ 
tories  of  health  and  welfare  services,  which 
most  often  include  the  following:  Aged; 
Child  Welfare  (Adoption,  Day  Care,  Pro¬ 
tective  Services,  Foster  Care);  Community 
Organization  and  Social  Planning;  Cor¬ 
rectional;  Employment  and  Vocational 
Counseling;  Family  Counseling;  Handi¬ 
capped;  Homeless  and  Unattached;  Home- 
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maker;  Income  Maintenance  (Employ¬ 
ment,  Sheltered  Workshops,  Work  Relief, 
Public  Assistance);  Information  and  Re¬ 
ferral;  and  Recreation  and  Social  Group 
Work. 

When  we  consider  these  classifications 
we  find,  with  the  possible  exception  of  serv¬ 
ices  that  may  be  listed  under  the  heading 
of  “Handicapped,”  that  factors  other  than 
visual  acuity  are  the  decisive  ones  in  de¬ 
termining  their  appropriateness  for  any 
given  individual.  Or  reversing  this  observa¬ 
tion,  we  can  state  that  depending  on  indi¬ 
vidual  circumstances  any  one  of  these 
services  may  be  appropriate  for  persons 
who  are  blind.  For  example,  in  planning  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  elderly  we 
would  plan  to  provide  services  that  would 
be  designed  to  meet  the  following  needs: 
income  maintenance,  health  maintenance 
and  rehabilitation,  employment,  housing, 
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education,  recreation,  and  personal  coun¬ 
seling.  I  believe  that  it  is  fairly  obvious  that 
the  visual  acuity  of  an  aged  person  is  not 
the  key  factor  in  determining  if  one  or  a 
combination  of  these  services  is  needed  by 
that  particular  individual. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  another 
interesting  fact  about  this  list:  every  one  of 
these  areas  of  service  may  be  and  actually 
is  included  in  programs  administered  by 
public  welfare  departments.  I  stress  this 
for  two  reasons — first,  because  I  under¬ 
stand  that  there  are  relatively  few  volun¬ 
tary  social  agencies  in  Puerto  Rico;  and 
second,  because  I  find  that  not  only  the 
general  public,  but  many  individuals  in 
the  helping  professions  are  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  public  welfare  departments 
are  exclusively  concerned  with  meeting  the 
needs  of  economically  submarginal  per¬ 
sons.  To  most  people  public  welfare  is 
erroneously  considered  as  synonymous  with 
relief  or  public  assistance.  Incidentally,  a 
lack  of  voluntary  agencies  is  not  a  condi¬ 
tion  peculiar  to  Puerto  Rico.  Over  50  per 
cent  of  the  counties  in  Continental  United 
States  have  no  voluntary  agencies;  fourteen 
states  do  not  have  a  single  voluntary 
agency  for  blind  persons;  and  a  little  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  all  cities  in  the  United 
States  of  100,000  population  or  more  do 
not  have  a  voluntary  agency  for  blind 
persons. 

I  have  singled  out  for  consideration  here 
several  areas  of  social  services  that  are  of 
special  importance  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  persons  who  are  blind.  These  areas  are: 
1)  income  maintenance,  2)  services  for 
children,  3)  services  for  the  aged,  and  4) 
services  for  the  handicapped. 

Before  commenting  on  these  social  serv¬ 
ices  it  is  necessary  to  underscore  the  im¬ 
portance  of  competent  and  comprehensive 
medical  care  as  a  prerequisite,  or  as  an 
integral  part  of  a  social  service  program. 
This  may  seem  obvious  when  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  serious  physical  handicap;  un¬ 
fortunately,  our  surveys  in  all  sections  of 
Continental  United  States  suggest  that 
when  the  label  of  blindness  is  attached  to 


a  person  there  is  a  tendency  to  consider 
this  label  as  some  sort  of  an  epitaph.  Thus, 

I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  stress  the  ob¬ 
vious,  i.e.,  that  the  most  important  service 
that  can  be  provided  to  a  blind  person  is  to 
restore  his  sight.  I  also  would  like  to  stress 
the  fact  that  when  sight  is  lost,  hearing  be¬ 
comes  the  most  important  means  for  per¬ 
ceiving  the  environment.  Finally,  I  would 
suggest  that  when  it  is  noted  that  a  newly 
blind  person  appears  depressed  and  is 
losing  weight  it  might  be  well  to  secure  a 
general  physical  checkup  before  referring 
him  for  psychotherapy;  the  loss  of  weight 
may  be  the  result  of  cancer,  or  the  need 
for  dentures,  or  poor  diet  because  his  relief 
allotment  is  inadequate. 

Income  Maintenance 

This  awkward  reference  to  relief  pro¬ 
vides  me  with  a  transition  to  a  funda¬ 
mental  area  of  service  for  many  people,  in¬ 
cluding  blind  people.  In  any  appraisal  of 
community  services  for  those  who  suffer  a 
serious  physical  handicap,  the  problem  of 
income  maintenance,  including  public  as¬ 
sistance,  assumes  major  proportions.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  those  handicapped 
by  blindness.  In  discussing  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  we  have  learned  that  under 
certain  circumstances  blind  persons  can 
compete  successfully  in  the  labor  market. 
Here,  I  will  simply  note  that  in  our  work- 
centered  culture  economic  independence  is 
the  “sine  qua  non”  of  social  status,  respect, 
and  most  important,  self-respect.  Economic 
independence  is  directly  bound  up  with 
remunerative  employment.  Thus  the  loss 
of  ability  or  opportunity  to  secure  employ¬ 
ment  is  a  tragedy. 

Unfortunately,  a  variety  of  hard  facts, 
including  the  fact  that  approximately  50 
per  cent  of  blind  adults  are  sixty-five  years 
of  age  or  older,  force  us  to  recognize  that 
in  our  present  economy  at  least  two-thirds 
of  all  blind  persons  are,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  unable  to  compete  successfully 
in  the  open  labor  market.  However,  many 
of  these  people  can  make  a  worthwhile 
contribution  to  society  as  well  as  maintain 
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their  self-respect  and  economic  independ¬ 
ence  through  employment  in  soundly  con¬ 
ceived  and  operated  sheltered  workshops, 
work  relief  projects,  and  through  a  home 
industry  program. 

Again,  to  be  realistic  we  must  note  that 
at  this  time  these  several  types  of  com¬ 
munity-sponsored  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  serving  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the 
blind  population.  This  leaves  the  majority 
of  blind  persons  dependent  upon  their 
families,  on  social  insurance  or  public 
assistance.  It  is  indeed  discouraging  to  have 
to  report  that  close  to  one  out  of  three 
blind  persons  has  had  to  endure  a  de¬ 
meaning  means  test  in  order  to  secure  an 
equally  demeaning  subsistence  grant.  For¬ 
tunately,  but  all  too  slowly,  our  social  in¬ 
surance  program  is  beginning  to  replace 
public  assistance. 

In  preparing  this  paper  I  had  planned  to 
avoid  specific  reference  to  social  services 
in  Puerto  Rico  because  my  firsthand  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  Commonwealth  is  much 
too  limited  to  warrant  this  type  of  spe¬ 
cificity.  However,  I  found  in  one  area,  that 
of  public  assistance,  that  my  reaction  of 
outrage  was  such  that  I  was  unable  to 
adhere  to  this  type  of  bland  conservatism. 

The  most  important  social  service  cur¬ 
rently  made  available  to  blind  persons  in 
Puerto  Rico  is  that  provided  through  the 
public  assistance  program.  Its  importance 
is  attested  to  by  numbers,  i.e.,  more  than 
1,800  or  approximately  one-third  of  all 
the  blind  persons  in  this  area  are  receiving 
this  service.  However,  its  importance  is 
also  based  on  the  nature  of  this  service  in 
that  it  is  concerned  with  meeting  such 
basic  needs  as  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 
While  public  assistance  grants  throughout 
the  United  States  are  submarginal,  we  find 
a  situation  in  Puerto  Rico  which  requires 
a  stronger  adjective,  and  the  words  that 
come  to  mind  are  “tragic”  and  “disgrace¬ 
ful.”  The  February,  1963,  issue  of  the 
Social  Security  Bulletin  reports  that  the 
average  aid-to-the-blind  grant  in  Puerto 
Rico  is  $8.26  per  month.  I  find  myself  in¬ 
capable  of  comprehending  what  this  pit¬ 


tance  means  to  the  individual  blind  person. 
I  do  regret  that  circumstances  have  not 
yet  provided  me  with  an  opportunity  to 
personally  meet  with  some  of  these  re¬ 
cipients  in  rural  and  urban  areas. 

Two  factors  are,  I  believe,  responsible 
for  this  situation.  First,  there  is  the  gross 
and  inexcusable  discrimination  against 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  public  assistance  titles 
(I,  IV,  X  and  XVI)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  and  second,  there  is  the  problem  of 
the  limited  resources  that  this  Common¬ 
wealth  can  allocate  for  the  program. 

The  following  is  oversimplified  in  order 
to  save  time.  The  key  discrimination  in 
this  federal  grant-in-aid  program  is  in  the 
matching  formula.  For  the  fifty  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  law  allocates 
twenty-nine  federal  dollars  to  match  six 
state  dollars  to  cover  the  first  $35  of  the 
average  grant.  For  Puerto  Rico  the  federal 
government  matches  commonwealth  funds 
on  a  dollar-for-dollar  basis  (with  other 
stipulated  limitations). 

I  believe  that  the  simplest  way  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  what  this  discrimination  means  is 
to  indicate  what  would  happen  if  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act  were  amended  in  order 
to  place  Puerto  Rico  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  several  states.  Without  the  Common¬ 
wealth  government  adding  a  single  cent  to 
its  present  contribution,  the  average  grant 
under  aid-to-the-blind  would  immediately 
rise  by  approximately  200  per  cent.  In 
dollars  this  means  that  the  grant  would 
move  from  the  present  average  of  $8.26 
per  month  to  $24. 

Personally,  I  find  it  difficult  to  imagine 
any  reasons  that  might  be  put  forth  to 
support  this  type  of  inequity.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  when  we  recall  that  a  major 
justification  for  federal  aid  to  the  states  is 
the  equalization  of  fiscal  capacity  in  order 
to  reduce  inequalities  based  solely  on  abil¬ 
ity  to  pay.  The  extent  of  inequity  that 
exists  is  clearly  suggested  when  we  com¬ 
pare  the  $8.26  provided  to  blind  Ameri¬ 
cans  living  in  Puerto  Rico  with  an  average 
grant  to  blind  Americans  in  the  State  of 
Washington  of  $124.54.  Almost  as  stark 
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is  the  comparison  of  $8.26  with  the  na¬ 
tional  average  of  $79.21. 

Social  workers  and  others  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  seven  million  Americans 
dependent  upon  public  assistance  have 
hailed  as  a  great  advance  the  1956  and 
1962  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  which  have  as  their  intent  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  rehabilitative  and  preventive  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  economically  underprivileged 
in  our  country.  While  these  are  truly  im¬ 
portant  developments  in  our  national  so¬ 
cial  policy,  I  believe  that  services,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  competent,  are  no  substitute  for 
inadequate  grants.  Social  casework  and 
psychotherapy  cannot  meet  the  needs  of 
the  child’s  mother  who  is  just  as  hungry 
and  just  as  cold  as  she  is  without  them.  We 
will  never  be  able  to  make  sound  social  or 
psychological  diagnoses  of  individuals  or 
families  as  long  as  they  are  struggling  with 
the  dire  results  of  inadequate  grants. 

While  I  am  dismayed  by  this  discrimina¬ 
tion  I  do  believe  that  a  remedy  will  be 
forthcoming  in  the  very  near  future.  Im¬ 
mediately  upon  my  return  from  my  first 
visit  to  Puerto  Rico  in  March  1960  I 
recommended  to  our  administration  that 
we  join  with  others  in  seeking  equitable 
treatment  for  Puerto  Rico  under  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
response  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  was  positive,  and  that  our  legis¬ 
lative  analyst  in  Washington  was  asked  to 
take  such  steps  as  were  feasible  to  secure 
the  necessary  changes  in  our  laws.  Of 
much  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  first  message  ever  sent  to  Congress 
that  was  devoted  exclusively  to  public  wel¬ 
fare,  President  Kennedy  recommended 
that  the  public  assistance  titles  to  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Act  be  amended  so  that 
Puerto  Rico  would  receive  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  that  extended  to  the  states.  It  may 
be  worth  noting  that  these  recommended 
changes  in  our  law  would  set  no  new 
precedents  since  a  number  of  our  social 
welfare  laws  have  for  some  time  extended 
the  same  treatment  to  Puerto  Rico  as  that 
given  to  the  states. 
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I  realize  that  apologists  for  the  status 
quo  may  argue  that  in  the  past  the 
amounts  of  public  assistance  grants  in 
Puerto  Rico  have  borne  some  relationship 
to  the  per  capita  income  that  has  prevailed 
on  the  Island,  and  that  the  closeness  of 
family  relationships,  particularly  in  rural 
areas,  had  minimized  hardships.  However, 
these  factors  have  been  undergoing  rapid 
change  as  a  result  of  the  remarkable  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  of  Puerto  Rico.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  during  the  past  three  years  the 
Island’s  per  capita  income  has  increased  at 
the  rate  of  5  to  10  per  cent  a  year  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  rate  of  increase  on  the  main¬ 
land  of  between  2  and  5  per  cent  a  year. 
I  am  confident  that  this  rapid  improvement 
in  the  standard  of  living  will  continue. 
Thus,  the  disparity  between  the  economic 
level  of  the  majority  and  the  conditions  of 
those  on  public  assistance  will  become  in¬ 
creasingly  marked.  Further,  the  trends  to¬ 
ward  industrialization  and  urbanization 
may  be  expected  to  weaken  existing  pat¬ 
terns  of  mutual  assistance  among  families 
and  neighbors. 

Services  for  Blind  Children 

I  would  like,  at  this  point,  to  proceed 
to  a  consideration  of  social  services  for 
blind  children.  Fortunately,  the  numbers 
involved  are  small — however,  the  vulner¬ 
ability  of  children  is  such  that  they  warrant 
priority  in  our  patterns  of  community 
services. 

The  normal  reaction  of  parents  when 
they  first  learn  that  their  baby  is  blind  is 
one  of  shock  and  dismay.  I  realize  that 
professional  people  are  suspicious  of  global 
generalizations,  but  my  experience  leads 
me  to  the  view  that  every  parent  of  a 
child  born  with  a  serious  handicap  needs 
and  can  benefit  from  competent  profes¬ 
sional  counseling.  The  first  need  then  is  for 
social  casework  services  directed  toward 
helping  the  parents  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  fact  of  blindness  and  its  impact  on 
their  individual  and  family  life.  The  in¬ 
sights  and  adaptations  required  of  parents 
are  not  easily  made.  Considerable  time 
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and  many  contacts  are  required.  At  dif¬ 
ferent  points  in  the  child’s  maturation  par¬ 
ents  may  require  additional  psychological 
support  and  professional  help,  e.g.,  when 
the  child  is  ready  to  begin  his  education; 
when  the  child  encounters  difficulty  in 
gaining  entrance  to  or  adjusting  to  social 
groups  and  recreational  activities;  when 
the  child  might  normally  be  expected  to 
enter  into  the  heterosexual  relationships 
that  begin  in  early  adolescence;  and  when 
parents  begin  to  have  anxiety  regarding 
the  vocational  or  economic  future  of  their 
child. 

Of  equal  importance  to  supportive  case¬ 
work  counseling  is  the  need  for  helping 
parents  to  make  a  maximum  contribution 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  their 
child  during  the  preschool  years.  Unless 
the  caseworker  has  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  child  development,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  utilize  the  skills  of  a  preschool 
counselor  from  the  field  of  education  in 
order  to  help  parents  create  opportunities 
for  the  growth  and  learning  of  their  child 
who,  before  he  enters  a  school,  must  learn 
a  great  deal  without  the  aid  of  vision. 

Under  some  unusual  circumstances  a 
blind  child  may  need  placement  outside 
of  his  home.  The  circumstances  that  re¬ 
quire  this  kind  of  treatment  will  be  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  as  those  that  control  in  a 
decision  to  place  a  child  who  has  sight. 
The  same  professional  skills  and  the  same 
patterns  of  treatment  are  pertinent.  This  is 
true  whether  the  child  requires  foster  home 
care,  or  placement  in  an  institution  for  re¬ 
tarded  children.  In  both  situations  it  would 
be  imperative  to  be  sure  that  there  has 
been  a  competent  psychological  evalua¬ 
tion. 

By  stressing  the  applicability  of  existing 
professional  skills  in  serving  blind  children 
and  their  parents,  I  do  not  intend  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  plus  knowledge  that  professional 
practitioners  require  in  dealing  with  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  blind.  I  am  simply  point¬ 
ing  out  that  these  pluses  are  required  to 
meet  situations  other  than  blindness.  A 
psychologist  in  testing  a  deaf  child,  a 


palsied  child,  or  a  child  with  a  significantly 
different  cultural  background,  must  adapt 
his  tools  and  techniques  or  must  utilize 
supplementary  tools  that  have  been  spe¬ 
cially  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
patient  he  is  called  upon  to  serve. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  that 
confront  those  of  us  interested  in  develop¬ 
ing  effective  services  for  blind  people  is 
the  feeling  of  inadequacy  on  the  part  of 
practitioners  from  the  fields  of  social  work, 
psychology,  education,  psychiatry,  etc., 
evidenced  when  they  are  called  upon  to 
serve  a  blind  individual.  These  expres¬ 
sions  of  stereotypical  attitudes  are  some¬ 
times  institutionalized  and  reinforced  by 
social  agency  administrative  policy  and 
structure.  Despite  the  fact  that  each  of 
our  several  professions  stresses  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  seeing  the  whole  person,  we  find 
that  with  a  disability  as  emotionally  laden 
as  is  that  of  blindness  our  perception  be¬ 
comes  distorted.  In  viewing  an  individual 
the  fact  of  his  blindness  tends  to  become 
the  primary  area  of  identification,  ob¬ 
scuring  all  other  aspects  of  this  multi¬ 
faceted  individual.  “Whether  we  regard  a 
person  who  is  handicapped  as  essentially 
like  other  people  despite  a  handicap  or 
whether  we  regard  him  as  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  because  of  a  handicap  can  be  of 
considerable  significance.  The  former  no¬ 
tion  is  not  just  a  pious  platitude  enjoying 
moral  superiority  over  the  latter.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  can  be  reflected  in 
the  way  services  are  organized,  in  what 
services  are  seen  as  relevant,  and  the  goals 
to  which  they  are  directed.”  * 

I  could  cite  many  examples  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  fact  that  administrators  have,  in 
practice,  structured  services  which  reflect 
their  conscious  or  unconscious  views  that 
the  fact  of  blindness  outweighs  all  the 
other  characteristics  of  the  individual. 
However,  time  will  permit  only  two. 

In  my  first  example  I  refer  to  a  North¬ 
eastern  state  that  maintains  within  its  pub- 


*  Miller,  Irving,  “ Camping  with  the  Handicapped ,” 
The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  Vol.  51,  No.  9, 
November  1957. 
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lie  welfare  department  a  special  unit  which 
is  called  the  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind.  This  division  handles  all  services  for 
blind  persons  other  than  public  assistance. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Welfare  has  a  child  welfare  service  pro¬ 
gram  staffed  by  fully  qualified  social  work¬ 
ers,  it  is  the  practice  to  refer  all  blind 
children  and  their  families  to  the  Division 
of  Services  for  the  Blind  which  does  not 
have  a  single  trained,  or  partially  trained, 
social  caseworker.  In  this  state  a  hallway 
of  less  than  five  feet  in  width  separates  the 
entrances  to  the  Child  Welfare  Division 
and  the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind; 
yet  no  blind  child  has  ever  been  referred 
to  the  child  welfare  unit.  This  is  clear 
evidence  that  the  label  of  blindness  has 
effectively  obscured  the  human  being — in 
this  instance  a  young  human  being. 

In  another  state  the  Division  of  Services 
for  the  Blind  not  only  functions  in  the 
same  manner  as  above  with  reference  to 
children,  but  also  has  been  assigned  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  educational  placement 
of  blind  children  of  school  age.  This  divi¬ 
sion  has  neither  an  educator  nor  a  social 
worker  on  its  staff.  Further,  the  state  has 
no  residential  school  for  the  blind,  and 
thus  this  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
in  the  Welfare  Department,  because  of  its 
alleged  expertness  regarding  blindness,  is 
called  upon  and  does  in  practice  take  full 
responsibility  for  giving  advice  and  mak¬ 
ing  decisions  regarding  the  welfare  and 
education  of  blind  children.  “The  prob¬ 
lem  then,  as  viewed  from  this  perspective, 
is  not  so  much  the  handicap  per  se;  it  is 
the  way  in  which  the  fact  of  blindness  be¬ 
comes  the  primary  area  of  identification 
.  .  .  pushing  back  into  relative  insignifi¬ 
cance  other  roles  which  the  blind  person 
may  be  prepared  to  fill.”*  Blind  people 
can  never  expect  to  receive  maximum 
benefits  from  community  social  services  if 
administrative  structure  or  professional 
myopia  interfere  with  seeing  a  human  be¬ 


*  Finestonc,  Samuel,  Social  Casework  and  Blind¬ 
ness,  New  York,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
1960,  p.  23. 


ing  once  that  person  has  been  labeled  as 
blind. 

Aging  Persons 

Community  services  for  elderly  people 
are  of  particular  importance  to  blind  per¬ 
sons.  The  importance  of  these  services  is 
underscored  by  the  fact  that  blindness  is 
increasingly  becoming  a  disability  associ¬ 
ated  with  aging.  In  a  recent  study  made  in 
a  modern,  medically  oriented  home  for 
the  aged  it  was  found  that  the  incidence  of 
visual  problems  was  second  only  to  the 
incidence  of  cardiovascular  disabilities.  As 
indicated  earlier  in  this  paper  we  estimate 
that  approximately  50  per  cent  of  all  blind 
persons  are  sixty-five  years  of  age  or  over. 

Just  as  in  all  other  instances,  social 
services  established  for  older  persons  are 
appropriate  and  often  needed  by  older 
people  who  are  blind.  Thus,  “golden  age” 
clubs,  “meals  on  wheels,”  sheltered  em¬ 
ployment,  friendly  visiting  services,  home¬ 
maker  services,  visiting  nurse  services  and 
counseling  services  are  all  needed  by  blind 
people  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  needed 
by  their  sighted  peers. 

Historically,  the  assumption  that  blind¬ 
ness  and  helplessness  necessarily  go  to¬ 
gether  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
“asylums,”  “homes,”  or  “havens”  for  blind 
persons.  However,  the  trend  away  from 
custodial  and  institutional  care  of  handi¬ 
capped  persons  has  been  clear  for  many 
years.  Just  as  traditional  institutions  that 
once  used  to  be  called  “orphan  homes” 
have  been  converted  into  foster-home 
placement  services,  there  has  been  a  similar 
tendency  to  convert  what  we  used  to  call 
“old  folks’  homes”  to  medically  oriented 
services  for  chronically  ill  aging  persons. 
This  trend  has  been  furthered  not  only  by 
those  responsible  for  operating  voluntary 
social  agencies,  but  also  by  public  social 
policy  expressed  in  federal  and  state  legis¬ 
lation.  The  basis  for  this  fundamental 
change  in  philosophy  and  program  is  as 
much  tied  up  with  practical  economic  fac¬ 
tors  as  it  is  with  sound  social,  psychological 
and  humanitarian  considerations. 
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In  evolving  a  philosophy  and  a  program 
of  services  for  blind  persons,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  goals  to  achieve  is  services 
that  effectively  contribute  to  the  psycho¬ 
logical,  physical,  economic  and  social  in¬ 
dependence,  and  integrity  of  the  individual 
blind  person.  Residential  or  institutional 
care  for  blind  adults  is  valid  only  where 
competent  medical  and  social  diagnoses 
have  established  that  the  existence  of 
complicating  mental,  social  or  physical 
disabilities  make  such  institutionalization 
necessary.  Unnecessary  institutionalization 
confirms  the  all  too  prevalent  stereotype  re¬ 
garding  the  blind,  i.e.,  that  they  are  de¬ 
pendent,  helpless  and  socially  useless. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  during  the  past 
decade  we  have  seen  a  steady  decline  in 
the  number  of  “homes  for  the  blind.”  The 
needs  of  elderly  blind  persons  who  require 
institutional  services  are  increasingly  being 
met  by  institutions  that  serve  sighted 
people  in  need  of  the  same  services. 

Rehabilitation  Services  for  the 
Handicapped  in  Their  Own  Homes 

The  following  comments  are  limited  to 
a  group  of  specialized  services  frequently 
provided  to  blind  adults  in  their  own  home 
by  social  agencies,  including  public  wel¬ 
fare  departments.  The  services  that  I  refer 
to  are  all  encompassed  within  the  program 
offered  by  a  rehabilitation  center  for  blind 
persons.  While  it  is  normally  more  effective 
and  preferable  for  these  services  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  rehabilitation  center  there  is  a 
variety  of  circumstances  that  make  it 
necessary  for  them  to  be  provided  to  some 
individuals  in  their  own  home.  These  serv¬ 
ices  include  orienting  the  individual  to  his 
physical  home  environment;  arts  and  crafts 
instruction;  instruction  in  various  forms  of 
communication  including  braille,  typing 
and  script  writing;  home  management  and 
cooking;  personal  hygiene  and  grooming; 
and  personal  counseling. 

Historically,  all  of  these  services  have 
been  rendered  on  a  practical  pre-profes¬ 
sional  basis  by  personnel  designated  as 
“home  teachers.”  The  designation  of 


“home  teacher”  is  still  being  used  in  some 
places,  and  where  professional  services  are 
unavailable  they  still  cover  many  or  all  of 
the  functions  referred  to  above,  and  on  a 
practical  rather  than  on  a  professional 
level.  Where  professionalization  of  serv¬ 
ices  has  occurred  there  has  been  a  delimi¬ 
tation  of  the  role  of  the  home  teacher, 
and  in  some  instances  there  has  been  a 
complete  elimination  of  this  classification 
of  personnel.  Personal  counseling  has  been 
assigned  to  social  caseworkers;  cane  travel 
methods  and  orientation  to  the  physical 
environment  of  the  home  are  being  taught 
by  specially  qualified  mobility  orientors; 
home  management  and  cooking  are  being 
taught  by  home  economists  such  as  those 
often  available  through  the  extension  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Wherever  possible  instruction  in  arts  and 
crafts  is  provided  in  group  settings  or  by 
selected  and  supervised  volunteers. 

In  some  agencies  where  there  is  a  fairly 
good  level  of  professionalization,  home 
teachers  are  still  used  to  serve  homebound 
and  geographically  isolated  blind  persons. 
In  these  situations  the  diagnostic  skills  of 
the  social  caseworker  and  the  disciplined 
professional  knowledge  of  the  educator 
are  combined  in  developing  specific  and 
goal-directed  assignments  for  the  home 
teacher.  We  are  hopeful  that  the  VRA- 
sponsored  efforts  to  professionalize  home 
teaching  will  improve  the  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  services  available  to  blind  persons 
who  are  unable  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
services  of  rehabilitation  centers. 

To  underestimate  the  serious  and  ex¬ 
tensive  deprivations  and  losses  which  ac¬ 
company  blindness  would  be  unsound  and 
unrealistic.  It  would  be  equally  unsound 
and  unrealistic  to  underestimate  the  rich 
potentials  of  these  persons  for  personal  re¬ 
organization  and  rehabilitation.  A  positive 
social  climate,  combined  with  competent 
professional  services,  can  help  the  majority 
of  blind  adults  and  children  to  behave  and 
feel  as  whole  and  effective  individuals,  able 
to  make  their  distinctive  contributions  to 
the  society  of  which  they  are  a  part. 
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The  Challenge  of  Change— 

Are  You  Prepared? 

MARIAN  HELD 


The  topic,  “The  Challenge  of  Change,” 
is  exceptionally  exciting  and  strikes  the 
core  of  our  everyday  existence,  whether 
we  are  blind  or  sighted.  I  will  try  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  many  facets  of  the  subject  so 
that  we  can  actually  come  to  grips  with 
the  reality  of  the  true  meaning  of  reha¬ 
bilitation  for  blind  people.  If  I  am  to  speak 
on  this  topic,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  experiences  of  my 
agency,  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  over  a  period  of  fifty-eight  years. 
Change  is  not  new  to  us,  but  change  of 
itself  for  the  sake  of  change  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  good.  How  do  we  recognize  the 
need  for  change,  and  what  kind  of  change 
may  be  indicated?  Is  it  not  better  some¬ 
times  to  maintain  a  well-organized,  time- 
tested  program  which  is  producing  good 
results,  rather  than  to  jump  into  some  new, 
untried  venture  just  for  the  sake  of  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  progressive?  I  think  we,  in  a 
very  specialized  field,  have  to  make  our 
choices  carefully.  Since  we  do  have  a 
magnificent  opportunity  in  these  very 
rapidly  moving  years  to  prove  that  blind 
people,  too,  have  a  good  degree  of  adapti- 
bility,  we  can  face  this  challenge  with 
every  confidence. 

Developments  Over  the 
Past  Thirty  Years 

Long  before  federal  participation,  state 
commissions  had  already  been  established 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  private  agencies  were  active,  par- 
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ticularly  in  the  larger  urban  communities. 
But  in  their  functions  and  scope,  many 
were  relatively  limited.  These  agencies 
usually  operated  in  a  sheltered  shop,  car¬ 
ried  on  social  services  with  a  few  workers 
and  home  teachers  in  the  field,  and  some¬ 
times  conducted  newsstand  or  concession 
programs.  The  term  “rehabilitation”  was 
not  widely  used,  but  some  of  the  functions 
of  rehabilitation  were  actually  a  part  of  the 
programs.  Many  blind  people  became  ad¬ 
justed  to  their  handicap  through  the  ex¬ 
amples  of  their  fellow  workers  as  well  as 
by  the  help  of  the  agencies.  They  learned 
to  travel,  and  many  succeeded  in  re-estab¬ 
lishing  themselves  as  useful  citizens  through 
their  own  efforts  and  abilities  with  little 
formal  training.  A  few  went  to  college,  ac¬ 
quired  degrees  and  found  well  paying  jobs. 
Some  married  and  raised  families.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  however,  older  people,  and  some¬ 
times  those  not  so  old  but  less  capable, 
were  left  to  fend  for  themselves;  they  be¬ 
came  inactive,  sometimes  bitter,  and  were 
entirely  dependent  upon  families  or  friends 
for  support.  Rarely  were  new  employment 
opportunities  opened,  and  we  relied  pri¬ 
marily  upon  our  own  sheltered  shops  and 
stand  programs  for  placement.  These  shops 
were  sometimes  progressive,  but  some¬ 
times  they  were  not. 

A  great  change  came  about  with  the 
impact  of  VRS  on  private  and  government 
agencies.  We  began  to  develop  a  more 
sophisticated  concept  of  rehabilitation,  and 
the  realization  that  specialists  were  indis¬ 
pensable  stimulated  the  establishment  of 
training  programs  to  provide  qualified  per¬ 
sonnel.  At  this  point,  the  agencies  them¬ 
selves  began  to  evaluate  their  ongoing  ac- 
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tivities.  Programs  were  either  partially  or 
fully  discarded  or  drastically  modified. 
Many  techniques  were  introduced  to  meet 
the  new  requirement,  and  higher  standards 
were  set  up  for  and  by  the  state  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  so  that  they  might 
qualify  for  federal  funds. 

All  this  encouraged  the  private  agencies 
to  enlarge  and  widen  the  scope  of  existing 
programs.  In  many  of  the  metropolitan 
districts  the  official  agencies  worked  co¬ 
operatively  with  the  voluntary  agencies.  We 
engaged  psychologists  to  test  and  evaluate. 
We  engaged  rehabilitation  and  placement 
counselors.  The  term  “trainee,”  by  the 
way,  began  to  be  used  more  commonly. 
We  became  aware  that  travel  techniques 
were  an  integral  part  of  training  proce¬ 
dures.  The  development  and  growth  of  the 
training  center  concept  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  two  types  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  centers — the  residential  and  the  non- 
residential.  Many  of  these  centers  are  con¬ 
tinually  expanding  to  include  additional 
basic  and  supportive  services.  There  is,  of 
course,  great  diversity  in  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedures  and  the  client  is  exposed  to  as 
wide  a  range  of  experiences  as  he  can 
absorb,  enabling  him  to  reach  his  highest 
potential. 

The  Immediate  Future 

How  does  this  changing  world  relate 
specifically  to  our  particular  responsibility, 
which  is  the  rehabilitation  and  placement 
of  blind  people?  At  this  time  there  is  much 
general  unrest  throughout  the  whole  world 
and  our  free  society  is  facing  an  upheaval 
which  we  had  never  thought  possible.  Our 
very  way  of  life  is  undergoing  revolution¬ 
ary  changes.  Tremendous  advances  in 
physical  and  social  sciences  have  been,  and 
are  still  being  made.  The  impact  of  this 
accelerated  pace  and  continuing  change 
must  necessarily  influence  both  our  think¬ 
ing  and  actions.  We  have  made  great 
strides  since  World  War  II.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  in  these  coming  years  to  im¬ 
prove  our  programs  further,  to  open  new 
opportunities  for  visually  handicapped 


people,  and  to  strengthen  what  has  already 
been  achieved?  Much,  I  hope!  This  is  not 
a  time  to  rest  on  our  laurels;  it  is  the  time 
to  plan  ahead  and  meet  the  challenge  with 
courage  and  conviction  of  purpose. 

Planning  for  the  future  is  an  integral 
part  of  business  and  this  is  true  in  rehabili¬ 
tation.  The  present  industrial  revolution 
affecting  the  factory  and  the  office  is  a 
result  of  automation.  While  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  some  manual  work,  it  may  be  so 
limited  that  we  must  seek  new  techniques 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  automation  for 
the  visually  handicapped.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  been  among 
the  first  to  encourage  the  employment 
of  professionally  trained  workers — both 
sighted  and  blind.  The  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  Stastistics  predicts  an 
upward  trend  in  professional  employment. 
In  view  of  this  trend,  the  Lighthouse  Pro¬ 
fessional  Counseling  and  Placement  Serv¬ 
ice  was  established  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
with  the  aid  of  a  VRA  grant.  Its  purpose 
is  to  secure  employment  for  professionally 
qualified  persons,  as  well  as  to  assist  col¬ 
lege  students  in  the  development  of  their 
careers.  Through  research,  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  develop  logical  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  the  screening,  counseling 
and  placement  of  blind  persons.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  pilot  study  it  is  hoped  that 
similar  projects  may  be  established  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  future. 

While  many  of  us  realize  the  value  to¬ 
day,  as  in  the  past,  of  our  traditional  shops 
for  blind  workers,  we  must  recognize  and 
accept  the  fact  that  blind  men  and  women 
will  not  willingly  turn  toward  the  shops 
when  they  can  be  trained  in  other  special¬ 
ized  fields  and  are  capable  of  other  em¬ 
ployment — professional,  clerical  and  in¬ 
dustrial — side  by  side  with  the  seeing. 
Nevertheless,  the  shops  do  fulfill  a  great 
need,  especially  in  the  area  of  employment 
of  older,  less  capable  and  multi-handi¬ 
capped  people.  Our  shops,  too,  have  de¬ 
veloped  new  techniques  in  training,  and 
have  adopted  modern  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  management,  with,  of  course, 
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the  stimulus  and  help  of  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind. 

When  we  say  we  should  take  an  ag¬ 
gressive  attitude  to  force  open  the  doors 
of  new  opportunities  for  the  blind,  we 
must  be  sure  that  we  know  what  we  are 
actually  seeking,  and  we  should  know  the 
capacities  of  the  applicants  for  the  job. 
Are  these  applicants  competent,  properly 
trained  and  educated  to  compete  in  highly 
skilled  work,  and  are  they  socially  adjusted 
for  such  competition?  Unfortunately  this 
has  not  always  been  the  case.  They  may 
have  been  intellectually  superior,  but  have 
they  always  had  the  necessary  personality 
development?  Perhaps  we  should  take  a 
new  look  at  our  programs,  methods  and 
techniques,  especially  in  the  areas  of  at¬ 
titudes,  approach,  social  graces,  appearance 
and  mobility,  for  these  are  the  areas 
through  which  the  blind  applicant  can 
create  a  desirable  image  for  himself  in  his 
daily  contacts. 

Now  that  the  large  group  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia  youngsters  who  have  occupied 
our  attention  during  these  past  twenty 
years  are  approaching  adulthood,  we  must 
be  concerned  with  their  rehabilitation.  To 
meet  their  diversified  needs  it  has  become 
necessary  to  expand  our  services.  Work¬ 
ing  in  close  cooperation  with  teachers, 
pediatricians,  and  psychologists,  the  family 
counselors  are  striving  to  guide  and  assist 
parents  by  utilizing  our  special  agency  fa¬ 
cilities  as  well  as  by  referral  to  community 
resources.  As  an  example,  during  summer 
vacations  a  group  of  teenagers  under  VRS 
sponsorship  attend  agency  training  centers 
for  counseling  and  instruction  in  order  to 
evaluate  their  potential;  also,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education,  throughout  the  year,  on  a 
weekly  basis,  their  regular  school  hours  are 
supplemented  by  instruction  in  travel  tech¬ 
niques,  homemaking  skills  and  personal 
adjustment. 

By  concentrating  in  these  earlier  years 
on  helping  young  people  develop  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  capabilities,  we  hope  they  will 
be  more  prepared  as  adults  to  benefit  from 


the  opportunities  available  through  reha¬ 
bilitation  services. 

Our  aging  population  presages  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  older  blind  persons, 
many  of  whom  would  like  some  employ¬ 
ment.  In  the  past  twenty-five  years  we  have 
perhaps  concentrated  on  those  who  could 
be  more  constructively  counseled,  and 
consequently  neglected  somewhat  the  older 
group  who  also  seek  some  form  of  occupa¬ 
tion  to  make  life  meaningful  to  them.  Day 
centers  meet  their  needs  to  some  extent, 
but  not  entirely,  as  they  are  more  recrea¬ 
tional  in  character.  Should  we  not  further 
develop  a  part-time  form  of  remunerative 
employment  for  our  senior  citizens? 

And  what  about  the  multi-handicapped 
group — the  deaf-blind,  those  with  severe 
physical  ailments  such  as  diabetics,  cardi¬ 
acs,  and  others  with  debilitating  diseases. 
What  about  those  with  severe  emotional 
disturbances?  Are  we  doing  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  specialized  services  and  help  they 
require?  This  is  another  challenge  of  to¬ 
day.  Since  this  kind  of  rehabilitation  is  so 
costly,  do  we  utilize  and  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  with  the  already  existing  community 
resources  so  that  these  folks  may  also  be 
given  the  benefit  of  advanced  thinking  and 
techniques  in  medicine,  counseling,  psy¬ 
chiatry,  and  other  helping  disciplines? 

Specific  Areas  for 
Further  Development 

In  recent  years  many  papers  have  empha¬ 
sized  industrial  employment  and  the  mod¬ 
ernization  of  our  current  training  centers, 
so  I  will  not  further  elaborate  on  this  phase 
of  our  work  here.  I  would  like,  however, 
to  consider  “the  challenge  of  change”  as 
it  relates  to  several  other  specific  areas. 

a)  Psychological  Testing.  Psychological 
testing  is  but  one  of  the  tools  employed  in 
recent  years  to  help  us  attain  greater  in¬ 
sight  and  understanding,  not  only  in  terms 
of  vocational  objectives,  but  of  the  total 
individual.  Our  responsibility  is  to  ensure 
the  continued  use  of  up-to-date  techniques 
in  that  area.  The  Lighthouse  and  other 
agencies  have  pioneered  in  the  application 
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and  development  of  psychological  tests 
for  blind  people.  In  addition  to  their  pres¬ 
ent  intensive  programs  of  psychological 
testing,  much  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
challenge  of  refinement  of  techniques.  It 
is  for  this  reason  and  the  improvement  of 
future  services  that  agencies  have  such  a 
keen  interest  in  present  research,  as  well 
as  cooperative  ventures  with  other  insti¬ 
tutions. 

b)  Low  Vision  Lens  Clinic.  For  almost 
a  decade  the  work  of  low  vision  clinics  (or 
visual  aid  centers)  has  changed  the  con¬ 
cept  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  from 
sight  conservation  to  sight  utilization  among 
the  partially  seeing.  These  clinics  have 
sought  out  and  adopted  existing  spectacle 
lenses  and  hand  aids  to  improve  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  visual  potential.  They  have  also 
engaged  in  research  to  develop  new  aids 
and  testing  techniques  as  well  as  cooper¬ 
ating  with  major  optical  manufacturers  in 
their  development  of  lenses.  The  improved 
vision  obtained  with  these  aids  was  wid¬ 
ened  employment  and  business  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  patients;  also  educational  op¬ 
portunities  have  been  broadened  through 
the  use  of  visual  aids.  Homemakers  have 
become  more  independent  because  of  low 
vision  corrections. 

The  Lighthouse  Low  Vision  Lens  Serv¬ 
ice  has  extended  its  program  to  the  New 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia, 
New  York,  for  the  past  two-and-one-half 
years.  According  to  a  recent  report  given  by 
the  superintendent,  Leland  C.  Sanborn,  to 
date  ninety-seven  students  with  residual 
vision  have  been  examined  by  the  Light¬ 
house  opthalmologists,  and  aids  were  pre¬ 
scribed  for  forty-nine.  About  25  per  cent 
of  the  school  enrollment  are  now  using 
either  all  ink,  or  supplementing  their 
braille  with  inkprint  books. 

There  are  between  forty  and  fifty  low 
vision  clinics  throughout  the  country.  The 
need  for  many  more  is  evident.  More  par¬ 
tially  seeing  clients  should  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  being  examined  at  such  a 
center  to  assist  in  their  total  rehabilitation. 

c)  Research.  Within  recent  years,  medi¬ 


cal  and  social  research  programs  have  ex¬ 
panded  greatly  because  of  funds  made 
available  through  private  and  government 
grants.  In  the  medical  area,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  non-profit  re¬ 
search  foundations  have  intensified  their 
investigation  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
blindness.  On  the  other  hand,  social  re¬ 
search  was  stimulated  by  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  565  in  1954  which  provided 
funds  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  related  to  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  Work  done  in  connection  with  these 
research  projects  has  resulted  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  added  services  to  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  many  communities;  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  services  that  were  already  es¬ 
tablished;  and  the  setting  of  standards  for 
programs  and  services  which  are  being 
planned  for  the  future.  The  organizations 
also  have  a  responsibility  to  their  con¬ 
tributors  and  the  community  to  periodi¬ 
cally  re-evaluate  programs,  philosophies, 
and  policies. 

There  may  be  doubt  as  to  what  extent 
agencies  for  the  blind  should  enter  related 
fields  such  as  medicine,  psychiatry,  etc.  In 
order  to  help  make  these  decisions,  as  an 
example,  the  New  York  Lighthouse,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion,  is  initiating  and  financing  a  three-year 
study  to  evaluate  the  needs  of  blind  people 
in  our  area  and  the  services  now  available 
to  meet  these  needs.  The  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  a  recent 
statement  indicated  that  blindness  is  stead¬ 
ily  on  the  increase  in  our  expanding  popu¬ 
lation.  It  is  hoped  that  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Lighthouse-Russell  Sage 
study  will  be  of  great  significance,  not  only 
to  those  of  us  in  our  own  field,  but  also 
to  related  areas. 

d)  Vending  Stands.  Great  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  area  of  vending  stand 
operations,  and  tribute  should  be  paid  to 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  for  their  pioneer  efforts  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  national  concession  service.  The 
Canadian  program  served  as  a  pattern 
for  the  many  similar  enterprises  which 
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were  developed  throughout  the  United 
States  as  the  result  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Law. 

There  are  now  two  general  methods  of 
stand  operation,  namely  the  centrally  con¬ 
trolled,  such  as  that  of  the  Washington  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Blind  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  the  independently  operated  stand  such 
as  we  have  in  the  New  York  City  area. 
Many  private  agencies  follow  the  latter 
plan.  Automation  is  proving  to  be  as  much 
of  a  problem  in  vending  stand  operation 
as  it  is  in  industry.  There  is  a  distinct  trend 
to  distribute  vending  machines  throughout 
buildings  rather  than  to  allocate  space  for 
personally  operated  concessions  in  the  lob¬ 
bies.  The  more  prevalent  use  of  vending 
machines  is  of  growing  concern  and  threat¬ 
ens  the  placement  and  continued  employ¬ 
ment  of  blind  persons  in  this  particular 
field.  This  situation  must  be  resolved  in 
the  near  future,  either  by  the  promotion 
of  legislation  whereby  the  proceeds  from 
vending  machines  will  accrue  to  the  blind 
stand  operators,  or  by  other  means.  An 
alternative  might  be  the  combination  of 
both  operations  under  the  supervision  of 
the  blind  concessionaire.  This  is  a  real 
challenge  for  the  future — and  something 
must  change! 

e)  Transcribing-typing.  For  years  trans- 
cribing-typing  courses  have  provided  blind 
people  with  employment.  As  a  result,  place¬ 
ment  in  this  field  has  been  most  promising 
and  rewarding.  Industry  and  civil  service 
are  more  and  more  recognizing  the  value 
of  blind  transcribing-typists,  and  one  of 
the  later  achievements  on  the  part  of  re¬ 
habilitation  counselors  is  to  place  these 
trainees  as  medical  transcribers  in  insti¬ 
tutional  settings.  Medical  transcription  is 
a  highly  specialized  area,  and  it  is  increas¬ 
ingly  evident  that  more  effective  and  in¬ 
tensive  training  is  necessary.  Recognizing 
this,  the  Hadley  Correspondence  School, 
under  a  VRA  grant,  conducted  a  seminar 
to  develop  methods  and  course  content. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Social  Security  adminis¬ 
tration  has  recently  accepted  blind  tran¬ 
scribers  for  the  first  time  we  are  encouraged 


to  feel  that  other  branches  of  government, 
as  well  as  industry,  will  offer  further  op¬ 
portunities  for  these  specially  trained  blind 
workers. 

f)  The  Field  of  Music.  In  the  field  of 
music  also,  progress  is  being  made  to  keep 
the  blind  musician  and  student  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  tools  of  his  art.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  music  teachers  of  schools  for 
the  blind,  important  recommendations  con¬ 
cerning  the  publication  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  methods  and  editions  of  music  were 
made  to  the  American  Printing  House. 
When  these  become  available  to  braille¬ 
reading  musicians,  the  musicians  will  no 
longer  have  to  rely  on  old-fashioned  ma¬ 
terial.  The  establishment  of  a  new  braille 
music  section  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  use  of  duplicating  machines,  such  as 
the  thermoform,  and  the  growing  interest 
in  braille  music  transcribing  on  the  part 
of  volunteers  all  contribute  immensely  to 
the  amount  and  the  variety  of  music  that 
can  be  made  available.  The  recent  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  music  magazine,  Overtones , 
by  the  Lighthouse  Music  School,  is  pro¬ 
viding  information  to  laymen  and  profes¬ 
sionals  which  their  sighted  contemporaries 
read  in  leading  inkprint  music  journals. 
The  blind  musician  who  is  not  kept  in¬ 
formed  of  developments  in  his  field  is  in 
danger  of  functioning  in  a  kind  of  musical 
isolationism.  We  realize  there  still  exist 
opportunities  in  the  field  of  teaching  and 
performing  for  those  with  superior  talent 
combined  with  strong  motivation.  If  a 
blind  person  is  to  be  a  professional  mu¬ 
sician,  this  must  be  nothing  less  than  his 
first  choice. 

g)  Piano  Tuning.  At  the  outset  we 
mentioned  some  form  of  “time-tested”  em¬ 
ployment.  Piano  tuning,  a  highly  remunera¬ 
tive  traditional  field  of  employment,  has 
been  somewhat  de-emphasized  in  recent 
years.  Some  of  the  reasons  may  be  the 
costly  setup  required  for  instruction;  the 
length  of  time  required  to  become  pro¬ 
ficient;  and  the  desire  of  the  student  for 
early  employment — also  the  sponsoring 
agency’s  desire  to  meet  the  client’s  im- 
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mediate  needs.  Within  the  past  few  years 
we  have  been  concerned  with  the  lack  of 
available  trained  tuners  in  our  own  area. 
It  has  seemed  to  us  and  others  that  a  new 
look  should  be  taken  at  this  fairly  lucrative 
livelihood,  and  as  a  result,  the  Lighthouse 
has  been  exploring  the  available  facilities 
and  the  need  for  more  tuners.  We  have 
now  planned  as  part  of  our  training  center 
in  the  new  Lighthouse  headquarters,  still 
under  construction,  a  full-time  course  in 
piano  tuning  and  repair  for  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  trainees.  Although  this  is  not  a  new 
field  it  is  one  which  appears  to  need  re¬ 
activating.  How  successful  this  undertaking 
will  be  only  the  future  can  tell.  We  feel 
sure  that  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
there  is  this  same  concern;  for  example, 
the  Michigan  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  held  a  comprehensive  seminar 
for  active  blind  tuners  in  June. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  let  me  pose  certain  ques¬ 
tions  which  relate  to  the  above,  but  which 
need  a  great  deal  more  exploration  and 
consideration  than  would  be  possible  here. 

1 )  Can  we  continue  to  expand  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  present  depth  of  service  at  the 
pace  of  these  past  twenty  years — a  pace 


which  requires  ever-increasing  private 
funds,  additional  staff,  larger  facilities,  and 
continued  government  support? 

2)  Will  the  role  of  the  private  agency 
be  greater  or  less  in  the  years  to  come? 

3)  To  what  extent  and  how  will  case 
loads  differ  from  the  present? 

4)  In  staffing  our  agencies,  will  we  be 
able  to  attract  and  hold  trained  professional 
personnel,  blind  and  sighted,  who  may  not 
be  content  to  remain  in  our  highly  special¬ 
ized,  but  limited  field  of  endeavor?  Many 
of  these  trained  specialists  do  leave  us  be¬ 
cause  of  more  lucrative  salaries  offered 
elsewhere,  and  what  they  may  believe  to 
be  more  challenging  opportunities. 

5)  Will  many  of  the  services  now  of¬ 
fered  by  the  agencies  be  provided  in  a 
more  integrated  setting,  and  if  so,  will 
blind  people  continue  to  receive  the  special¬ 
ized  services  they  require? 

6)  If  blind  people  are  not  considered 
as  a  special  group,  how  can  their  present 
benefits  be  maintained — benefits  which 
have  been  procured  through  special  legis¬ 
lation  following  years  of  effort? 

Regardless  of  what  the  future  holds,  we 
cannot  remain  static  and  must  be  prepared 
to  design  our  programs  with  every  flexi¬ 
bility  to  meet  the  challenge  of  this  rapidly 
moving,  unpredictable  age. 


Insulin  Self-Care  for  Blind  Diabetic  Patients 

ARTHUR  M.  DYE,  JR. 


In  1961  a  staff  physician  of  the  Charlotte 
Mecklenburg  Health  Department  routinely 
referred  an  80-year-old  blind  woman  to 
the  Department  diabetic  clinic  for  a  fol¬ 
low-up  and  supervision  of  her  diabetes. 
As  the  patient  lived  alone  most  of  the  time 
and  there  was  no  one  on  hand  to  admini¬ 
ster  the  injections,  the  clinic  nurse,  Mrs. 
Helen  Jackson,  decided  to  try  to  teach  the 


Mr.  Dye  is  executive  secretary  of  the  Mecklenburg 
County  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  in  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina. 
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patient  to  administer  her  own  injections. 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  oral  insulin  is 
less  effective  in  controlling  diabetes,  Mrs. 
Jackson  recognized  the  value  to  the  pa¬ 
tient  of  mastering  one  more  area  of  self- 
care.  Since  that  time,  nine  other  blind  per¬ 
sons  have  received  care  at  the  clinic. 

The  educational  aspect  of  the  clinic  pro¬ 
gram  is  designed  for  sighted  patients  and 
relies  heavily  on  charts,  booklets  and  films; 
but  all  of  the  blind  patients  took  part  and 
felt  it  was  worthwhile.  In  preparation  for 
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Blind  diabetic  patient  filling  syringe 


work  with  blind  patients  the  clinic  staff 
learned  to  operate  the  Vim  Tru-set  insulin 
syringe  while  blindfolded.  At  least  an  hour, 
and  usually  several  visits  of  about  an  hour 
are  needed  for  patients  to  learn  to  use  it. 

Plastic  squeeze-type  soap  bottles  are 
found  to  be  useful  containers  for  the  alco¬ 
hol  used  to  sterilize  the  syringe;  even  if  a 
patient  knocks  the  bottle  over,  very  little 
spills  from  the  opening.  Some  patients  pre¬ 
fer  using  plunger-type  hand  lotion  bottles 
for  the  purpose. 

If  the  insulin  bottle  and  syringe  are  held 
in  an  upright  position  during  the  filling  pro¬ 
cedure  the  patient  can  feel  and  hear  a 
click  when  the  plunger  has  forced  all  the 
air  out  of  the  syringe.  This  keeps  air  bub¬ 
bles  from  forming  in  the  syringe.  Most  of 
the  patients  can  tell  when  the  insulin  bottle 
needs  filling  by  shaking  it. 


Of  the  ten  patients  instructed  in  the 
clinic,  nine  now  have  their  diabetes  under 
control.  Two  have  improved  vision — one 
sees  well  enough  to  return  to  work.  How¬ 
ever,  one  patient  refuses  to  take  medica¬ 
tion  although  she  has  mastered  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  the  syringe  fully;  severe  family 
problems  contribute  to  her  refusal  to  par¬ 
ticipate. 

Mrs.  Jackson  believes  that  the  major 
obstacle  to  learning  self-care  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  insulin  is  emotional,  not 
mechanical.  Patients  need  reassurance,  en¬ 
couragement,  and  help  to  overcome  feel¬ 
ings  of  dependency. 

Careful  follow-up  is  needed  to  help  pa¬ 
tients  who  may  have  become  discouraged, 
and  usually  referral  to  other  community 
services  is  beneficial.  This  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  a  social  caseworker  should  be 
part  of  the  clinic  staff. 

In  the  future,  casework  services  will  be 
available  through  the  Mecklenburg  County 
Association  for  the  Blind  or  the  North 
Carolina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
To  date,  most  of  the  patients  have  been 
those  who  could  not  afford  a  private  phy¬ 
sician,  but  private  physicians  are  being  en¬ 
couraged  to  refer  their  patients  to  the  clinic 
for  this  specialized  service. 

A  preliminary  report  by  Mrs.  Jackson 
in  the  November,  1962,  edition  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Nursing  brought 
hundreds  of  inquiries  from  diabetic  pa¬ 
tients,  physicians,  hospitals,  and  nurses, 
which  suggests  that  this  type  of  program 
might  be  useful  in  other  communities. 
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In  Southeast  Asia  They  See  America 
“ Through  New  Eyes ” 


Editor's  Note:  Project  HOPE  is  the  principal  activity  of  The  People-to-People  Health  Founda¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  William  B.  Walsh  is  president  and  founder  of  this  independent, 
non-profit  corporation  whose  basic  objective  is  to  teach  medical,  dental  and  paramedical  per¬ 
sonnel  in  less  privileged  lands  the  latest  techniques  of  United  States  medical  sciences.  This 
activity  is  carried  on  by  the  hospital  ship,  the  S.S.  HOPE. 

The  word  “HOPE”  stands  for  “Health  Opportunity  for  People  Everywhere,”  and  the  S.S. 
HOPE  visits  only  those  countries  to  which  it  has  been  invited  by  their  national  medical  pro¬ 
fessions. 

The  reconverted  15,000-ton  Navy  hospital  ship,  equipped  with  230  hospital  beds,  class  and 
demonstration  rooms  and  laboratories  has,  in  addition  to  the  voyage  described  in  this  release, 
completed  a  ten-month  voyage  which  carried  it  to  Salaverry  on  the  northwestern  coast  of 
Peru.  HOPE  personnel  have  performed  over  4,000  major  operations,  treated  more  than  45,000 
patients,  many  of  them  eye  cases,  and  immunized  and  examined  nearly  half  a  million  people 
during  its  two  voyages;  it  is  now  preparing  for  a  third. 

Our  departure  from  strict  shop  talk  in  publishing  this  article  is  deliberate.  We  present  it 
here  as  a  brief  diversion  from  the  usual  concerns  of  the  majority  of  our  readers,  believing  that 
they  will  find  it  informative — and  inspiring — in  their  own  daily  work.  This  heretofore  un¬ 
published  account  tells  a  story  about  unusual  humanitarian  service  to  Oriental  people  suffering 
from  eye  diseases  and  blindness.  It  was  released  to  the  New  Outlook  by  Project  HOPE  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington. 


Bali  is  an  island  shaped  like  a  fat  tropi¬ 
cal  fish  luxuriating  in  the  warm  waters  of 
the  Java  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  Many 
of  its  people  are  blind.  The  Balinese  rice 
field  workers  are  susceptible  to  a  peculiar 
disease  called  rice  field  keratitis,  and,  to¬ 
gether  with  others  from  Indonesian  islands 
to  the  east  who  arrive  in  outriggers,  they 
come  to  see  Bali’s  eye  doctor,  Dr.  Jurn- 
jakob  Diehn,  a  refugee  of  Communist  East 
Germany  under  contract  to  the  Indonesian 
Government.  Dr.  Diehn  is  the  only  eye 
doctor  for  five  million  people,  from  Bali 
to  Timor. 

Mrs.  Diehn,  while  talking  to  another 
German-born  ophthalmologist,  Dr.  Max 
Hirschfelder,  who  was  in  Bali  to  work  with 
Dr.  Diehn,  said  that  sometimes  the  people 
sail  six  days  in  prahus  to  seek  her  husband’s 
help.  Dr.  Hirschfelder  practices  in  Cen- 
tralia,  Illinois.  Project  HOPE  was  sending 
a  succession  of  some  of  the  best  eye  doc¬ 
tors  in  the  United  States  to  Indonesia  and 
South  Vietnam. 

It  was  appropriate  that  Dr.  Hirschfelder 
should  work  with  Dr.  Diehn;  he,  too,  had 
been  a  refugee.  He  left  Nazi  Germany  in 


the  1930’s  to  seek  a  place  to  live  and  work 
in  the  United  States.  HOPE’S  staff  in  South¬ 
east  Asia  was  divided  between  a  perma¬ 
nent  group  and  these  specialists  who  served 
on  a  rotation  basis  as  unpaid  volunteers. 

“I  wanted  to  work  with  HOPE  because 
the  project  brings  human  beings  to  human 
beings,”  Dr.  Hirschfelder  said.  “In  the  last 
essence,  that  is  more  important  than  just 
bringing  medicine  to  human  beings.  You 
cannot  buy  friendship  with  gifts;  you  can 
only  earn  it  with  friendship.”  Dr.  Hirsch¬ 
felder  continued,  “For  men  who  have  noth¬ 
ing,  like  the  people  of  Bali,  the  little  that 
Communism  offers — a  broad,  general  me¬ 
diocrity — seems  like  paradise.  Only  by  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  like  these  can  we  show  these 
people  that  there  is  something  better,  and 
that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  obtain  it.” 

The  HOPE  ophthalmology  program  was 
only  one  of  the  Project’s  phases,  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  one,  and  all  of  the  eye  surgeons 
who  have  served  with  HOPE  have  dra¬ 
matic  stories  to  relate. 

Dr.  Davis  Durham  of  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware,  was  the  first  ophthalmologist  to  serve 
with  HOPE.  The  hospital  teaching  ship 
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served  one  year,  on  her  maiden  voyage,  in 
the  Republics  of  Indonesia  and  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  Dr.  Durham  joined  the  ship  at  Dja¬ 
karta,  Indonesia’s  capital  city  on  Java,  go¬ 
ing  on  with  it  to  Surabaja.  One  of  his 
most  rewarding  experiences,  he  said,  was 
restoring  the  sight  of  a  fourteen-year-old 
girl  who  was  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb. 

Durham  was  the  first  of  the  HOPE  eye 
surgeons  to  run  into  a  vital  problem  of 
the  Moslem  nation  of  Indonesia.  “All  the 
doctors  are  interested  in  the  techniques  of 
corneal  transplant,”  he  said.  “They  have 
the  tools,  the  cases,  and  the  desire,  but  no 
donors.”  The  reason  for  this  is  that  Mos¬ 
lem  tradition  makes  it  almost  impossible 
to  remove  any  part  of  the  body  after  death. 
Corneal  transplants  were  later  made  availa¬ 
ble  by  HOPE. 

The  S.S.  HOPE  moved  on  to  the  eastern 
Indonesian  islands  where  Dr.  Paul  Win¬ 
slow  Tisher,  of  New  Britain,  Connecticut, 
joined  it.  At  Celebes,  the  local  doctor  told 
Tisher  that  he  had  300  cases  waiting.  For 
the  Connecticut  ophthalmologist  who  hand¬ 
les  fifty  cases  a  day  at  home  this  didn’t 
seem  much  for  the  several  weeks  the  ship 
would  be  in  port;  then  he  was  told  that  all 
300  were  blind  with  cataracts. 

“We  started  with  the  youngest  and  oper¬ 
ated  on  as  many  as  possible,”  Tisher  said. 
“Sometimes  we  did  one  eye,  so  that  there 
would  be  at  least  partial  sight.”  By  the 
time  Tisher  left,  the  local  surgeon,  though 
not  an  eye  specialist,  had  been  trained  to 
remove  cataracts. 

HOPE’S  primary  task  is  teaching.  The 
American  specialists  work  with  local  doc¬ 
tors,  showing  them  techniques  for  perform¬ 
ing  specialized  operations.  Dr.  William 
Walsh,  HOPE’S  founder,  has  explained,  “To 
go  out  just  for  the  purposes  of  treatment 
in  these  parts  of  the  world  would  be  like 
walking  through  quicksand.  There  are  too 
many  sick — too  many  to  treat — so  our 
purpose  is  teaching  and  training.” 

More  work  of  dramatic  nature  was  done 
at  Sumbawa,  Indonesia,  by  Dr.  Malcolm 
McCannel  of  Minneapolis.  On  one  typical 
day  there,  Dr.  McCannel  had  set  up  his 


office  outdoors  in  the  village  of  Raba,  (his 
equipment  included  a  kitchen  table,  a 
bench,  and  a  flashlight)  when  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nurse  who  was  working  with  him 
pointed  out  a  small  boy  sitting  on  the 
bench  and  said,  “That’s  the  boy  I  was  tell¬ 
ing  you  about.”  The  doctor  raised  the 
youngster's  head  and  shone  the  flashlight 
on  his  face,  (there  is  no  electricity  in 
Sumbawa  in  the  daytime,)  discovering  that 
the  boy  had  a  condition  which  caused  his 
eyelashes  to  grow  inward  and  scratch  the 
eye.  He  was  losing  his  vision  rapidly  as 
the  irritation  increased,  and  inevitably,  he 
would  go  blind. 


Dr.  McCannel  at  work  on  Project  HOPE 


The  nurse  had  explained  that  the  boy 
had  come  to  the  clinic  every  day  for  a 
week.  He  had  said  nothing — just  sat  and 
waited.  One  of  the  nurses  noticed  him,  had 
an  interpreter  question  him,  and  found  that 
the  youngster  had  been  walking  twenty  kilo¬ 
meters  to  the  clinic  every  day,  nearly  blind, 
barefoot  and  hungry,  hoping  that  someone 
would  take  care  of  him. 

When  the  boy  finally  came  to  McCan- 
nel’s  attention  at  Sumbawa,  the  HOPE 
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staff  was  winding  up  its  stop  at  that  island 
and  preparing  to  sail  for  Lombok.  The 
last  patients  were  being  discharged  from 
the  ship’s  wards  and  no  more  operations 
would  be  scheduled  aboard.  McCannel  and 
some  other  rotators  had  moved  ashore  to 
finish  as  much  work  as  possible  before 
sailing  time. 

After  examining  the  boy,  McCannel 
went  in  search  of  Dr.  Tan,  a  young  doctor 
recently  graduated  from  medical  school 
and  sent  by  the  Indonesian  government  to 
“season,”  while  serving  as  the  only  doctor 
for  250,000  people!  McCannel  asked  for 
the  use  of  the  operating  theater,  and  he 
and  the  nurses  assembled  instruments 
which  they  had  brought  from  the  ship, 
prepared  the  surroundings,  and  on  an  op¬ 
erating  table  which  looked  like  work  space 
in  a  summer  camp  kitchen,  the  ophthal¬ 
mologist  operated  on  the  youngster’s  eyes. 

With  only  local  anaesthetic,  the  boy  lay 
quietly  and  showed  no  fear.  (Everywhere 
they  went  on  the  islands,  the  American 
medical  people  were  impressed  with  the 
stoicism  of  the  Indonesian  patients.)  The 
patient  was  then  discharged  into  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  Dr.  Tan,  with  careful  instructions 
for  post-operative  care,  and  Dr.  McCannel 
was  rushed  by  jeep  to  catch  the  last  launch 
to  the  ship  before  sailing  time. 

With  no  eye  care  available,  the  people 
of  the  eastern  Indonesian  islands  with 
drastic  cases  of  eye  disease  waited  in  great 
numbers  for  the  American  hospital  ship. 
When  McCannel  left  Sumbawa,  dozens  of 
people  had  sight  who  had  been  blind  be¬ 
fore  he  came.  He  had  removed  cataracts 
from  the  eyes  of  four  members  of  one 
family  afflicted  by  congenital  eye  disease. 
He  also  removed  tumors  from  several  eyes. 

Another  of  McCanneks  Sumbawa  pa¬ 
tients  was  a  little  boy — an  Indo-Dutch 
child  named  Hansje — who  was  a  spindly, 
badly  coordinated  five-year-old  with  cata¬ 
racts.  When  he  came  to  the  clinic  with  his 
father,  a  member  of  the  local  “polisi,”  he 
cried  and  was  very  upset.  His  poor  co¬ 
ordination  made  the  doctors  suspect  that 
he  might  be  mentally  retarded.  McCannel 


operated  on  Hansje  one  day  when  the  boy 
had  cried  almost  incessantly  in  the  pedi¬ 
atrics  ward.  He  continued  to  cry  for  a 
while  after  the  operation,  then  began  to 
quiet  down.  The  nurses  noticed  that  con¬ 
trary  to  being  mentally  slow,  he  was  very 
bright.  He  spoke  Dutch,  Indonesian,  and 
the  local  dialect  of  his  part  of  Sumbawa. 

When  the  nurses  took  Hansje  up  to  the 
fan  tail  to  watch  a  movie,  the  child,  who 
had  been  able  to  see  slightly  before  the 
cataracts  had  grown  severe,  pointed  at  the 
sky  and  delighted  the  nurses  by  saying, 
“bulan” — moon. 

When  Hansje  was  discharged,  one  of  the 
HOPE  nurses  carried  him  in  her  lap  on 
the  launch  to  shore.  He  was  being  taken 
to  the  hospital  in  Raba  for  further  care 
and  it  would  be  a  while  before  he  could 
see  well;  even  then,  he  would  need  glasses. 
But  he  was  beginning  to  see  and  pointed 
to  the  ship  and  said,  “Kapal  HOPE  putih” 
— the  HOPE  ship  is  white. 

When  the  HOPE  sailed  on  to  Lombok, 
the  next  island,  the  air  conditioning  sys¬ 
tem  broke  down.  The  HOPE  is  a  World 
War  II  ship  and  sometimes  she  shows  her 
age.  Only  one  of  the  three  operating  rooms 
was  cool  enough  to  work  in  during  the 
first  week  of  the  stay  at  Lombok,  and  the 
surgeons  kept  it  in  use  from  six  in  the 
morning  until  nearly  midnight.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Cannel  volunteered  to  work  ashore  and 
set  up  his  operation  schedule  in  the  small 
hospital  at  the  village  of  Mataram.  There, 
he  and  a  surgical  nurse  worked  all  day, 
every  day,  doing  one  operation  after  an¬ 
other. 

And  so  the  work  continued,  under  all 
conditions  and  circumstances.  In  the  town 
of  Ende  on  the  island  of  Flores,  HOPE 
doctors  set  up  a  clinic  and  treated  patients 
shortly  after  an  earthquake  had  struck,  in 
a  hospital  whose  walls  had  been  cracked 
by  the  tremor  just  a  few  hours  earlier. 

Project  HOPE  brought  sight  and  hope 
to  many  people  in  the  South  Pacific  and 
left  behind  trained  personnel  to  carry  on 
the  work  which  had  been  taught  and 
demonstrated  during  its  dramatic  voyage. 
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COORDINATING  THE  SERVICES 
OF  CASEWORKER  AND  VOLUNTEER 


REGINA  LITTLE 


The  topic  which  Mrs.  Gideon  has  as¬ 
signed  to  us  for  consideration  seems  to  me 
to  be  particularly  appropriate  because  it  is 
directly  concerned  with  your  function  and 
mine  and  how  our  united  efforts  could 
best  serve  the  people  who  come  to  us  for 
help.  More  than  this,  it  is  an  indication  of 
her  good  judgment  and  insight  because  it 
forces  us  to  define  our  roles  to  seek  under¬ 
standing  of  ways  in  which  they  are  differ¬ 
ent  and  to  recognize  their  separate  and 
combined  impact  on  our  clients. 

Before  we  take  a  look  at  those  very  im¬ 
portant  questions,  it  may  help  you  to 
know  a  little  bit  about  the  agency  I  repre¬ 
sent  and  what  its  various  services  are.  As 
you  already  know,  I  work  for  the  State 
Office  for  the  Blind.  This  agency  is  one  of 
several  bureaus  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  and,  as  such,  is  the  public 
agency  designated  by  law  to  serve  resi¬ 
dents  of  Pennsylvania  who  are  blind  or 
visually  handicapped.  This  service  includes 
a  remedial  eye  care  program  for  medically 
indigent  people;  a  counseling  program  for 
preschool  children  and  their  parents;  a 
home  teaching  program  for  the  adult 
blind;  a  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
for  blind  and  visually  handicapped  persons 
of  employable  age  who  are  mentally  and 
physically  able  to  engage  in  full  time  em¬ 
ployment;  and  a  casework  service  for 
those  people  who  are  struggling  with  the 
man-size  job  of  learning  to  live  with  the 
reality  and  limitations  of  a  permanent 
visual  loss. 


This  paper  was  presented  by  the  author  last  fall  at 
a  volunteer  training  session  of  Church  Work  Among 
the  Blind,  one  of  the  services  of  the  Episcopal  Com¬ 
munity  Services  of  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania, 
located  in  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Little  is  a  caseworker  with  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Office  for  the  Blind.  The  Mrs.  Gideon  to  whom 
she  refers  is  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Gideon,  Director,  Church 
Work  Among  the  Blind. 


In  addition  to  this  direct  service  we 
work  as  auxiliary  to  the  Social  Security 
Office  Disability  Determination  Team,  in 
that  we  are  frequently  asked  to  arrange 
for  medical  examinations  of  all  kinds  for 
people  who  have  a  visual  impairment  and 
who  have  filed  application  for  social  secur¬ 
ity  disability  benefits.  This  is,  of  course,  in 
cases  where  the  available  medical  data  is 
insufficient  to  determine  the  validity  of  the 
claim. 

The  multiple  service  aspect  of  our  office 
will  be  apparent  to  you  as  you  work  with 
blind  people  in  the  community.  Because 
you  may,  for  example,  be  asked  to  read 
a  letter  to  a  person  written  by  a  member 
of  our  staff  giving  an  appointment  date  for 
an  examination  relative  to  social  security 
benefits,  or  you  may  be  told  that  a  voca¬ 
tional  counselor  from  our  office  is  helping 
some  one  to  find  a  job,  or  that  we  are 
sending  some  one  to  an  ophthalmologist 
for  treatment,  or  that  a  teacher  from  our 
office  is  teaching  some  one  to  dial  a  tele¬ 
phone  or  walk  with  a  cane.  Over  a  period 
of  time  you  may  work  with  an  individual 
who  uses  one  or  several  of  these  services 
and  who,  very  easily,  may  have  contact 
with  a  caseworker,  home  teacher,  or  re¬ 
habilitation  counselor,  all  of  them  staff 
members  of  the  Office  for  the  Blind. 

By  now  you  can  easily  see  that  your 
agency  and  ours  will,  in  many  instances, 
be  working  with  the  same  people  and  this 
fact  brings  us  back  to  the  questions  which 
Mrs.  Gideon’s  topic  has  caused  us  to  raise 
in  the  first  place.  What  do  you,  as  volun¬ 
teers,  do  and  what  do  we,  as  vocational 
rehabilitation  counselors,  home  teachers, 
and  caseworkers,  do  with  and  for  blind 
people;  and  what  is  there  about  the  com¬ 
bined  services  of  our  two  organizations 
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that  has  proved  so  effective  in  helping  men 
and  women  deal  with  the  problems  re¬ 
lating  to  their  blindness? 

Let  us  begin  with  your  work  as  volun¬ 
teers.  You  have  a  unique  and  wonderful 
service  to  offer,  not  available  through  the 
public  agency  or  through  any  of  the  other 
private  agencies  working  with  blind  peo¬ 
ple.  You  are  laymen  from  all  walks  of 
life  who  are  willing  to  give  your  time  and 
energy  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
deadly  effects  of  loneliness  and  isolation 
which  beset  so  many  older  blind  people 
and  those  who  suffer  from  illness  and 
other  handicaps  in  addition  to  their  blind¬ 
ness.  Because  of  your  varied  backgrounds, 
you  represent  a  cross  section  of  our  com¬ 
munity  which  is  what  the  adult,  who  spent 
most  of  his  life  as  a  seeing  person,  is  used 
to.  You  are  in  many  cases  the  link  which 
these  people  have  with  their  familiar 
world.  They  feel  that  blindness,  with  its 
accompanying  immobility  and  dependency, 
has  cut  them  off  from  their  usual  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  church  and  neighborhood.  More 
than  this,  you  are  taking  the  time  and 
trouble  to  learn  many  things  about  blind¬ 
ness  and  its  problems  which  the  average 
person  does  not  know. 

Through  the  careful  training  which  Mrs. 
Gideon  and  others  give  you,  and  your  own 
good  common  sense,  you  are  freed  from 
the  misconceptions  and  erroneous  theories 
about  blind  people  and  what  can  and  can¬ 
not  be  expected  of  them.  You  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  people  have  not  lost  their 
ability  to  express  their  views  and  make 
decisions  because  they  happen  to  be  blind. 
You  know  that  you  can  converse  with 
them  freely  and  naturally  and  that  they 
have  not  lost  their  interest  in  the  seeing 
world  around  them,  even  though  they  are 
no  longer  able  to  see  it  for  themselves. 
You  know  when  to  offer  help  and  when 
to  wait  to  be  asked  for  help.  In  short,  you 
know  how  to  meet  blind  people  on  their 
own  terms  and  you  bridge  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  what  the  blind  person  considers  the 
normal  world  and  the  state  of  inanimate 
suspension  which  he  fears  will  be  his  lot. 
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When  you  write  his  letters  for  him,  or  talk 
to  him  of  something  that  you  have  seen 
and  that  he  wants  to  know  about,  or  take 
him  shopping,  or  accompany  him  to 
church,  you  are  helping  him  maintain  a 
sense  of  worth  because  you  care  enough 
to  bother  about  his  needs. 

The  rehabilitation  counselor,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  job, 
must  maintain  standards  of  performance 
for  himself  and  the  people  he  works  with. 
The  blind  people  he  serves  are  not  often 
the  ones  you  are  helping  because  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  younger,  more  active 
and  better  able  to  integrate  themselves 
with  the  seeing  community.  These  are  peo¬ 
ple  interested  in  full  time  employment  and 
who  are  able  to  meet  the  criteria  for 
eligibility  established  by  the  Office  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  in  Washington. 

The  counselor  is  a  person  especially 
trained  in  the  vocational  guidance  of  the 
visually  handicapped  individual.  As  such, 
he  is  in  possesson  of  occupational  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  the  labor  market  and 
the  physical  and  mental  requirements  for 
specific  job  operations.  He  is  able  to  use 
and  interpret  aptitude  test  results.  He 
must  have  the  counseling  skill  to  bring  the 
client  from  the  dream  world  of  what  he 
would  like  to  do  to  the  realistic  world  of 
what  he,  with  his  capacities  and  limitations, 
is  able  to  do.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he 
must  have  the  ability  to  sell  the  capabilities 
of  a  worker,  who  happens  to  be  blind,  to 
an  employer. 

His  clients  are  men  and  women  who, 
through  his  help  and  a  structured  training 
program,  can  meet  competition  in  the 
world  of  work,  can  travel  independently, 
and  can  satisfactorily  relate  to  fellow  em¬ 
ployees.  His  job  is  sometimes  very  difficult 
because,  unfortunately,  there  are  always 
people  who  want  to  work,  but  cannot  meet 
these  standards  and  cannot  face  their  in¬ 
ability  to  do  so.  You  may,  at  times,  be 
calling  on  some  one  who  is  receiving 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  and  who 
may  try  to  talk  to  you  about  his  relation- 
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ship  with  his  counselor  and  what  has  and 
has  not  been  done  to  help  him.  This  can 
be  a  real  danger  area  for  you  and  one 
that  calls  for  gentleness,  tact  and  real 
sensitivity.  The  best  course  of  action  for 
you  in  such  a  situation  is  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  Mrs.  Gideon,  not  the  blind 
person.  She  can  get  clarification  from  our 
office,  in  many  instances  from  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  counselor.  There  may  be  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  the  case  of  which  you  are 
not  aware  and  which  make  it  impossible 
for  the  counselor  to  do  what  the  person 
wants  him  to  do.  If  you  take  on  yourselves 
the  responsibility  of  counseling  and  ad¬ 
vising,  you  may  do  incalculable  harm  by 
raising  false  hopes  and  making  promises 
you  cannot  fulfill.  You  are  not  only  con¬ 
fusing  the  individual,  but  ultimately  you 
will  undermine  his  confidence  in  you  be¬ 
cause,  if  you  cannot  produce  the  promised 
goods,  you  will  fail  him  and  he  will  feel 
that  you  have  let  him  down. 

You  will  doubtless  visit  many  people 
who  have  had  or  are  having  home  teach¬ 
ing  service.  The  teacher  is  a  person  able 
to  instruct  blind  people  in  the  methods  of 
operation  in  their  daily  lives  that  help 
them  to  function  as  safely,  efficiently  and 
independently  as  is  possible  without  sight. 
She  is  equipped  to  give  a  course  in  the  safe 
use  of  a  cane  for  travel  purposes,  in  house¬ 
keeping  and  cooking  methods  which  sub- 
situte  hearing,  touch,  smell  and  other 
sensory  perceptions  for  sight,  as  well  as 
courses  in  braille,  pencil  writing  and  many 
other  skills. 

Since  her  goal  is  to  aid  the  blind  man 
or  woman  to  reach  the  maximum  inde¬ 
pendence  and  adjustment  to  blindness  of 
which  he  or  she  is  capable,  and  since  she 
does  this  on  an  individual  basis,  she  can 
see  to  it  that  her  lessons  are  tailor-made 
to  her  student’s  needs.  She  may  have  to 
build  a  curriculum  which  will  help  a 
woman  to  adopt  housekeeping  and  travel 
methods  which  are  so  efficient  that  she 
can  maintain  her  home,  do  her  shopping 
and  care  for  her  children;  or  she  may 
work  with  an  elderly  man  just  long  enough 


to  teach  him  to  sign  his  name  and  dial  a 
telephone.  She  may  teach  a  woman  to 
knit  in  order  that  she  may  pursue  a  hobby 
she  enjoyed  as  a  seeing  person,  or  she  may 
use  crafts  as  a  tool  for  the  development 
of  the  finger  sensitivity  which  is  so  im¬ 
portant  to  a  blind  person.  She  will  fre¬ 
quently  call  Mrs.  Gideon  in  the  hope  of 
securing  volunteer  services  for  her  stu¬ 
dents  because  the  things  you  can  do  for 
them  her  teaching  schedule  will  not  per¬ 
mit  her  to  do.  You  may  meet  people  who 
you  feel  could  use  her  services  and  you 
will  want  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Gideon  about 
referring  them  for  home  teaching. 

In  your  relationship  with  the  person 
who  is  having  home  teaching  service  you 
again  must  use  the  utmost  discretion  in 
order  that  you  do  not  work  at  cross  pur¬ 
poses  with  the  instructor,  for  your  friendly 
interest  and  encouragement  could  be  a 
great  motivating  factor.  But  you  are  on 
dangerous  ground  when  you  suggest  that 
a  student  might  learn  to  do  thus  and  so 
because  you  have  seen  someone  else  do 
it,  or  when  you  suggest  methods  of  im¬ 
proving  his  travel  ability,  because  you  may 
be  asking  of  him  something  of  which  he  is 
not  capable  or  for  which  he  is  not  yet 
ready.  Again  Mrs.  Gideon  can  help  you 
since  through  contact  with  the  teacher, 
she  will  be  able  to  learn  why  this  special 
plan  of  instruction  has  been  set  up  for  the 
person,  and  what  he  has  been  able  to 
absorb. 

Probably  you  will  have  as  many,  if  not 
more,  contacts  with  people  known  to  the 
caseworkers  in  our  agency  as  you  have 
with  the  home  teaching  students.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first 
place,  all  of  the  people  referred  to  the 
Office  for  the  Blind,  with  the  exception  of 
those  desiring  vocational  rehabilitation, 
are  seen  first  by  a  member  of  the  casework 
staff.  Many  of  the  people  we  see  are  older 
people  who  have  recently  lost  their  sight 
and  who,  because  of  age  and  poor  general 
health,  are  not  interested  in,  nor  are  they 
capable  of  using  the  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services.  There  are  still  others  whom 
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we  see  who  may  have  been  blind  for  many 
years  and  who  may  be  in  a  younger  age 
group,  but  for  any  one  of  several  reasons 
have  not  been  able  to  work  out  for  them¬ 
selves  a  productive  and  satisfying  pattern 
of  living. 

Casework,  as  such,  has  been  defined  in 
many  ways,  but  probably  one  of  the  clear¬ 
est  definitions  is  that  it  is  a  collection  of 
skills  and  techniques  designed  to  help 
people  to  help  themselves  in  socially  ac¬ 
ceptable  ways.  Because  we  are  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Office  for  the  Blind,  whose 
function  is  to  help  people  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  related  to  blindness  and  impaired 
vision,  we  confine  our  casework  treatment 
to  this  problem  area.  Because  our  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  have  given  us  some  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  deep  emotional  impact 
of  blindness  and  its  effect  not  only  on  our 
client,  but  also  on  his  family,  we  endeavor 
to  help  him  to  reorganize  his  thinking  to 
include  a  realistic  concept  of  himself  as  a 
person  who  must  go  on  living  without 
sight.  Sometimes  we  are  able  to  determine 
that  the  cause  of  a  person’s  inability  to 
work  through  his  problems  is  concerned 
with  something  other  than  his  blindness. 
In  situations  such  as  these  we  make  ap¬ 
propriate  referral,  with  the  client’s  con¬ 
sent  of  course,  to  an  agency  equipped  to 
deal  with  this  trouble.  We  may  make  re¬ 
ferral  to  a  family  service  society  or  a 
psychiatric  clinic,  or  the  person’s  minister 
or  priest,  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association, 
the  Society  for  Better  Hearing  or  any  ap¬ 
propriate  resource  which  can  take  care  of 
the  client’s  needs. 

When  we  find  that  the  problems  our 
clients  have  are  those  with  which  we  are 
equipped  to  deal  casework-wise,  we  still 
may  have  need  to  use  resources  outside 
our  agency  as  an  adjunct  to  our  help. 
This  may  include  talking  book  referral, 
Lighthouse  recreation  program,  ‘Wheels 
for  Welfare,”  and  many  others.  Certainly 
well  up  on  this  list  is  your  own  service 
and  the  reason  your  service  is  so  im¬ 
portant  is  because  of  its  quality  of  elastic¬ 
ity,  for,  as  a  caseworker  endeavors  to  help 
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the  person  marshal  his  inner  resources 
in  order  that  he  may  effectively  deal 
with  his  blindness,  you  can  stimulate  in 
him  an  interest  in  life  itself.  While  we 
work  through  the  skills  of  interviewing 
and  counseling  to  modify  the  emotional 
shock  of  blindness,  you  work  through 
avenues  of  friendship  and  acceptance  of 
the  blind  person  as  a  fellow  human  being 
with  whom  you  are  willing  to  spend  time 
because  you  enjoy  helping  him  to  do  the 
things  he  cannot,  at  least  for  the  present, 
do  alone. 

And  now  with  no  apology  whatever  to 
Mrs.  Gideon,  I  am  going  to  openly  defy 
her  orders.  When  she  asked  me  to  talk 
with  you  she  stated  quite  flatly  that  she  did 
not  want  to  hear  praise  of  her  workers  and 
herself.  She  said,  “Don't  tell  us  how  won¬ 
derful  you  think  we  are,  tell  us  what  you 
think  is  wrong.”  In  the  few  minutes  we 
have  spent  together  I  think  I  have  partly 
complied  with  her  wishes  in  that  I  have 
tried  to  show  you  how  possibly  a  better 
understanding  of  our  respective  roles  can 
improve  our  services  to  people,  and  how 
a  misunderstanding  and  misuse  of  our 
functions  can  destroy  the  client’s  chance 
to  constructively  use  the  help  we  all  want 
to  make  available  to  him.  Let  me  go  all 
the  way  in  contradiction  of  Mrs.  Gideon’s 
wishes  and  tell  you  what  a  splendid  job 
you  do  in  many  many  cases.  As  a  case¬ 
worker,  I  know  from  personal  experience 
what  Mrs.  Gideon  and  her  volunteers  have 
contributed  to  that  growth-producing  proc¬ 
ess  we  call  casework. 

I  have  known  a  young  man  isolated  by 
his  family  from  all  the  experiences  out¬ 
side  his  home  because  of  their  feelings 
about  his  congenital  blindness,  and  how 
the  spark  of  interest  ignited  in  him  when  a 
man  from  your  organization  took  him 
shopping  for  his  first  ready-made  suit  of 
clothing  at  the  age  of  thirty-six. 

I  have  known  the  blind  invalid  in  a 
nursing  home  who  was  made  to  realize 
that  some  one  cared  enough  about  her  to 
visit  her  regularly,  read  to  her  and  re¬ 
member  her  birthday  with  a  card,  and  who 
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would  shop  for  the  little  incidentals  which 
contributed  to  her  comfort. 

I  am  very  familiar  with  the  person 
whose  church  was  the  center  of  his  life 
before  blindness,  and  who  gained  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  desire  to  again  become  active 
in  it  because  the  volunteer  was  there  for 
the  first  few  times  to  pave  the  way. 

You  call  this  organization  Church  Work 
Among  the  Blind;  it  could  also  be  called 
Man’s  Humanity  to  Man.  Whatever  the 
name  given  to  this  kind  of  voluntary  serv¬ 
ice,  one  quality  is  implicit  in  it,  the  ac¬ 


knowledgement  on  the  part  of  one  human 
being  of  the  worth  of  another  human  be¬ 
ing  and  his  right  to  attention,  friendship 
and  consideration  of  his  needs,  and  when 
one  has  had  his  sense  of  self-worth  shat¬ 
tered  by  a  devastating  and  depriving  ex¬ 
perience  such  as  blindness,  the  knowledge 
that  some  one  is  interested  in  him  as  he 
is  now  could  well  be  the  factor  that  re¬ 
vitalizes  his  own  sense  of  importance  as 
an  individual,  and  may  be  the  spring¬ 
board  by  which  he  can  return  to  a  rich 
and  meaningful  life. 


"THE  GIFTIES  GIEN  US" 

JIM  GLISTER 


Isn’t  it  extraordinary  how  ignorant  the 
sighted  are  about  the  blind;  ignorant,  yet 
so  fixed  in  their  beliefs  and  disbeliefs?  Put 
a  white  stick  into  a  chap’s  hand  and  he 
becomes  a  member  of  a  race  apart;  some¬ 
one  abundantly  helpless,  yet  at  the  same 
time  possessed  of  mysterious,  heaven-sent 
gifts. 

Why  is  this  so?  Why  should  loss  of  sight 
make  an  otherwise  quite  ordinary  person 
“different”?  I  believe  it’s  a  sort  of  super¬ 
stition  which  has  grown  from  a  lack  of 
understanding,  an  inability  to  explain 
away  the  apparently  wonderful  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  blind.  When  the  ancients  were 
confronted  with  such  unpredictable,  in¬ 
explicable  phenomena  as  an  eclipse,  thun¬ 
der  and  lightning  and  earthquakes,  they 
awarded  them  a  supernatural  significance, 
the  principle  being,  I  suppose,  that  a  smoke 
screen  of  superstition  enabled  them  to  feel 
braver  and  more  comfortable  in  the  face 
of  such  nasty,  frightening  things.  There¬ 
fore,  if  you  cannot  explain  away  a  nasty, 
frightening  thing  like  blindness,  why  not 
wrap  it  round  with  comforting  beliefs?  If 
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you  think  you  may  be  unexpectedly  struck 
blind,  and  if  you  cannot  explain  to  your¬ 
self  how  you  would  overcome  it,  why  not 
believe  there  will  be  automatic  compensa¬ 
tions  like  acute  hearing,  a  retentive  mem¬ 
ory,  and  a  heightened  sense  of  touch? 

Like  all  other  supersitions,  the  super¬ 
stitions  about  the  blind  are  well  below  the 
surface  of  life;  concealed  behind  the  need 
for  tact  and  diplomacy.  After  all,  even  if 
you  do  believe  Poor  Blind  Joe  can  foretell 
the  weather,  it  is  hardly  the  done  thing  to 
trot  up  and  ask  him  whether  it  will  rain 
next  Friday  fortnight.  So  it  isn’t  easy  to 
persuade  the  sighted  that  you’re  not  so 
“different”  as  all  that.  Even  when  you  think 
you  have  the  perfect  opportunity,  you 
must  be  well  prepared.  What  you  should 
remember  is  that  you  are  regarded  as  a 
supernatural  being  and,  therefore,  your 
plan  of  campaign  should  be  an  exorcism 
in  reverse.  You  must  yourself  bring  forth 
the  devils  within  you,  display  them,  and 
render  them  harmless. 

First  of  all,  of  course,  you  must  find 
yourself  an  audience.  Talk  to  them  for 
half  an  hour  or  so;  tell  them  how  ordinary 
you  are;  tell  them  you  are  sometimes  fed 
up,  often  hard  up;  say  you  laugh  quite 
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often,  cry  a  little,  get  too  cold  in  winter, 
too  hot  in  summer;  i.e.,  you  enjoy  living 
pretty  much  the  same  as  they  do.  And 
when  you  think  you  have  succeeded  in 
driving  your  points  home,  invite  your 
audience  to  put  questions  to  you.  Tell 
them  they  can  ask  you  anything  they  like, 
for  this  is  the  only  way  to  break  down 
their  natural  reticence.  Remember  they 
are  still  not  properly  converted,  and  need 
encouragement.  It  will  soon  become  ap¬ 
parent  that  you  have  had  precious  little 
success  so  far.  It  isn’t  quite  that  you  are 
faced  with  downright  disbelief,  it’s  just 
that  your  audience’s  previous  beliefs  are 
still  predominant. 

You  will  find  that  some  questions  crop 
up  time  after  time,  and  these  can  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  your  plan.  “Do  you  think  the 
compensations  for  blindness,  e.g.,  keen 
hearing  and  sense  of  touch,  include  extra¬ 
sensitive  taste  and  smell?”  is  perhaps  the 
most  common.  You  will  note  the  straight 
assumption  that  because  you  have  been 
handicapped  on  the  roundabouts  you  must 
needs  have  gained  an  intensified  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  swings.  In  other  words,  not  only 
are  you  seen  to  be  obviously  “different,” 
but  you  are  suspected  of  having  more 
subtle,  hidden  differences.  If  there  are 
compensations  for  blindness,  you  reply, 
then  there  should  also  be  compensations 
for  smoking,  for  isn’t  it  true  that  too  many 
cigaretts  blind  taste  and  smell?  And  if 
you  lose  these  senses  does  it  mean  that 
you  should  see  better?  Your  attack  on  the 
question’s  main  assumption,  however, 
should  be  based  on  example  and  demon¬ 
stration.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the 
skills  of  touch  and  hearing  are  accomplish¬ 
ments  developed  by  experience  and  usage 
from  the  gifts  available  at  birth.  It  is  not 
enough  to  point  out  that  a  man  born  with 
the  capacity  to  run  a  mile  in  less  than  four 
minutes  will  never  do  so  without  experi¬ 
ence,  or  that  if  he  fails  to  use  his  ability 
he  will  be  just  another  pedestrian. 

What  you  must  do  is  show  your  ques¬ 
tioner  that  his  hearing  is  better  than  he 
thinks,  but  that  he  doesn't  use  it,  and  that 


his  sense  of  touch  is  better  than  he  thinks, 
and  that  he  uses  it  more  than  he  realizes. 
Ask  him  to  think  of  the  number  of  times 
he  has  suddenly  realized  that  his  dining 
room  clock  has  stopped — because  he  can 
no  longer  hear  it  ticking.  Then  ask  him 
how  often  he  hears  his  ticking  clock  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  Perhaps,  you  sug¬ 
gest,  this  implies  that  his  brain  doesn’t 
always  trouble  to  “listen”  to  the  noises 
picked  up  by  his  ears.  You  can  further  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  practice  may  well  be  habit¬ 
forming. 

As  for  touch,  persuade  your  questioner 
to  tie  a  knot  in  a  short  length  of  string — 
with  his  eyes  shut.  He  will  perform  the 
task  quite  easily,  and  will  be  quite  happy 
to  think  this  hardly  proves  that  his  sense 
of  touch  is  more  valuable  than  he  previ¬ 
ously  supposed.  But  when  you  have  asked 
him  to  repeat  the  exercise  wearing  a  pair 
of  ill-fitting  gloves,  and  he  has  not  been 
quite  so  successful,  you  may  then  ask  him 
whether  he  would  care  to  live  entirely 
without  a  sense  of  touch,  or  whether  he 
can  imagine,  in  circumstances  which  leave 
him  little  choice  in  the  matter,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  use  what  sense  of  touch 
he  does  possess  just  a  little  more  effectively 
and  efficiently. 

The  second  most  popular  question  is, 
quite  naturally,  concerned  with  mobility. 
“I've  often  seen  a  blind  man  deliberately 
avoid  a  collision  with  a  ladder  or  a  pram. 
How  does  he  predict  the  presence  of  such 
obstacles?”  The  questioner  is  convinced 
that  here  at  least  there  is  a  “difference”  be¬ 
tween  the  blind  and  the  sighted.  He  is 
certain  that  this  is  evidence  of  some  mi¬ 
raculous  sixth  sense;  something  impossible 
to  explain  away  in  terms  of  everyday  ex¬ 
perience.  You  are  bound  to  admit  that 
such  avoidances  do  occur,  but  you  refuse 
to  admit  that  there  isn’t  a  rational  expla¬ 
nation.  After  all,  you  query,  are  ladders 
and  prams  always  unpredictable  hazards? 
Where  there  is  a  ladder,  there  is  a  reason 
for  its  presence,  and  if  the  reason  happens 
to  be  painting  there  will  be  the  smell  of 
paint.  Further,  painting  doesn’t  usually  oc- 
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cupy  only  a  short  space  of  time,  so  isn’t 
it  feasible  that  the  avoidance  of  the  ladder 
was  the  result  of  a  memorable  collision  of 
two  days  previously?  Again,  where  there 
is  a  pram  there  is  usually  a  baby,  and 
babies  are  notoriously  vocal.  And,  in  any 
case,  the  little  darlings  are  slaves  to  pa¬ 
rental  habit,  being  given  their  airings  at 
the  same  time  of  day,  every  day,  seven  days 
a  week. 

Your  questioner  will  begin  to  clutch  at 
straws.  “Ah  yes,  that’s  all  very  rational — 
but  what  about  window  cleaners  for  in¬ 
stance.  You  couldn’t  possibly  predict  the 
presence  of  a  window  cleaner’s  ladder 
from  one  minute  to  the  next.”  You  point 
out  that  window  cleaners  are  not  ordinarily 
the  strong  silent  type,  and  that  the  very  fact 
they  are  not  in  the  same  place  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  means  that 
they  are  more  likely  to  be  detected  and 
pinpointed  location-wise.  In  any  event, 
whatever  the  obstacle,  and  however  mi¬ 
raculous  its  avoidance,  isn't  it  just  possible 
that  the  chap  performing  the  miracle  had 
been  warned  of  the  obstacle  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  observer  began  to  observe? 

Beliefs,  however,  like  hopes,  die  hard, 
and  your  questioner  will  not  give  up 
easily.  “But  from  your  own  experience,” 
he  persists,  “can  you  truthfully  say  that 
you  have  never  ‘known’  something  was  in 
your  path  by  some  means  other  than  pre¬ 
knowledge  or  detection?”  A  little  light 
teasing  never  did  anyone  any  harm,  so 
you  may  confess  to  having  had  such  ex¬ 
periences.  After  all,  it’s  true,  isn’t  it?  You 
can  even  confess  that  you  are  unable  to 
offer  a  simple  explanation.  But  before  your 
questioner  can  begin  to  enjoy  his  hard- 
won  success  you  must  quickly  ask  him 
whether  he  has  ever  had  the  feeling  that 
someone  was  staring  at  the  back  of  his 
head — and  when  he  looked  there  was — 
and  ask  him  to  offer  an  explanation.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  continue,  has  he  ever 
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had  the  feeling  that  someone  was  staring 
at  the  back  of  his  head,  and  when  he 
looked  there  wasn’t?  His  agreement  should 
guarantee  his  sympathy  when  your  further 
confession  tells  him  of  the  many  occasions 
when  you  have  carefully  and  precisely 
circumnavigated  absolutely  nothing  just  be¬ 
cause  you  “felt”  there  was  something  in 
the  way.  He  might  even  be  inclined  to 
agree  that  if  there  is  a  “difference”  between 
the  blind  and  sighted  it  is  only  that  they 
have  variations  of  the  story  of  the  one  that 
got  away. 

The  next  question,  and  it  is  my  personal 
favorite,  follows  quite  happily  on  the  heels 
of  this  last.  “Is  the  slender,  collapsible, 
white  stick  more  sensitive  than  the  more 
usual  stout  one?”  Rather  a  silly  one,  isn’t 

it?  i 

But  it’s  not  nearly  so  stupid  as  might 
at  first  appear,  and  it  stems  from  the  idea 
that  since  the  blind  do  wonderful  things, 
then  their  aids  to  the  accomplishment  of 
these  things  must  have  functions  in  excess 
of  their  face  value  usefulness.  Therefore, 
if  something  as  apparently  mundane  as  a 
white  stick  is  somewhat  dissimilar  to  the 
run-of-the-mill  white  stick,  it  must  surely 
have  some  out-of-the-ordinary  use. 

It  is  simple  enough  to  debunk  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  of  course.  If  your  questioner  has 
ever  left  an  umbrella  on  a  bus  or  a  train, 
you  have  merely  to  suggest  that  a  folding 
white  stick  in  the  pocket  is  better  than  two 
in  the  lost  property  office. 

By  this  time  you  may  have  gone  some 
way  to  convincing  your  audience  that  “dif¬ 
ferences”  are  man-made  self-deception. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  you  may  well  have 
discovered  a  problem  for  yourself.  Is  it 
better  to  be  different,  and  think  oneself 
ordinary,  or  to  be  ordinary  and  have  others 
think  one  different.  Or,  indeed,  is  being 
different  the  same  as  being  ordinary,  since 
no  one  will  admit  to  being  absolutely  ordi¬ 
nary? 
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Hindsight 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 


BLUE  VELVET 

Blue  velvet  is  what  she  wore.  I  don’t 
know  who  she  was.  She’s  in  the  lyrics  of 
a  recently-introduced  song.  She’s  also,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  lyrics,  in  the  romantic  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  composer. 

The  song  goes  on  to  report  that  the 
memory  of  blue  velvet  continues  to  be  a 
source  of  sweet  nostalgia — evidently  she 
who  wore  it  has  moved  on  to  greener  pas¬ 
tures.  What  strikes  me  as  interesting  about 
all  this  is  the  question  of  whether  his 
memory  of  her  is  sustained  by  visual  image 
of  the  blue  or  the  tactile  thrill  of  the  velvet. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  professional  writer 
came  to  the  office  in  search  of  material 
for  a  magazine  article.  It  was  a  rather  dif¬ 
ferent,  and,  as  a  consequence,  very  stimu¬ 
lating  interview.  I  hope  it  gets  printed. 
You  see,  the  angle  he  was  working  on  is 
the  importance  of  touch — not  so  much  to 
a  blind  person,  but  to  anyone.  It  was  his 
thought  that  others  might  learn  something 
of  the  normally  neglected  sense  of  touch 
from  those  who  must  depend  upon  it  for 
much  of  the  practical  and  the  pleasurable 
in  life. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  write  his  article  for 
him  or  to  steal  his  idea.  I  just  had  a  mind 
to  tell  you  about  the  train  of  thought  we 
developed  in  the  interview,  and  thereby 
put  your  mind  on  the  same  track.  If 
enough  minds  are  put  to  anything,  some¬ 
thing  good  has  to  come  out  eventually. 

But  the  track  of  this  train  of  thought  is 
somewhat  obscured  in  places,  like  the  sand 
and  grass  that  gradually  buries  an  aban¬ 
doned  railway  spur.  When  you  come  right 
down  to  it,  everybody  uses  his  sense  of 
touch  constantly — most  often  uncon¬ 
sciously,  but  frequently  with  deliberate  pur¬ 


pose.  I  consider  it  just  another  one  of  those 
strange  cliches  that  human  beings  like  to 
believe,  usually  about  the  other  fellow.  I 
mean  the  chronic  belief  that  you  have  to 
lose  your  sight  to  appreciate  your  sense  of 
touch,  or  to  put  it  another  way,  only  blind 
people  have  one.  It’s  in  the  same  category 
as  the  belief  that  a  blind  person’s  senses  of 
smell  and  hearing  are  magically  acute. 

As  we  all  know,  society  likes  to  build 
institutions  around  the  belief  that  its  blind 
citizens  must  be  encouraged,  trained  and 
permitted  to  use  these  other  senses  for 
aesthetic  satisfaction,  regardless  of  the  cost. 
There  continue  to  be  those  who  insist  that 
“the  blind’’ — whoever  they  are — are  denied 
the  pleasure  of  the  ordinary  park,  and 
therefore  must  have  a  park  that  is  aromatic 
and  especially  built  for  them — commonly 
known  as  a  fragrance  garden.  There  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  those  who  believe  blind  people 
would  make  good  wine-tasters,  perfume- 
smellers,  dark-room  film  processors,  or 
other  workers  whose  “sensitive  fingers” 
would  make  for  excellence.  It  seems  to  be 
believed  that  in  such  situations  the  sight¬ 
less  human  has  an  advantage  over  his 
sighted  competitors.  It  also  reveals  again 
and  again  the  inability  of  the  uninformed 
to  conceive  that  the  person  who  is  blind 
can  function  in  other,  less  exotic  or  bi¬ 
zarre  trades. 

“So  what’s  all  this  got  to  do  with  what 
I  need  for  my  story?”  said  the  professional 
writer.  He  didn’t  really.  It  was  more  in  his 
manner. 

“Well,  it’s  like  this,”  I  said,  or  words 
to  that  effect.  “People  tend  to  go  over¬ 
board  about  this  touch  business.  Now,  you 
take  touch  museums,  for  instance.” 

“Touch  museums?”  he  queried,  politely. 

So  then  I  went  off  into  a  favorite 
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harangue  about  the  repetition  of  projects 
in  America  whose  sponsors  get  pretty 
darned  excited  about  arranging  for  us  blind 
folk  to  examine  works  of  sculpture  with 
our  hands.  Somehow  I  always  get  hung 
up  on  the  proverbial  dilemma  when  I  con¬ 
sider  this  topic.  It  certainly  would  be  rather 
nice  to  be  able  to  touch  art  objects  in  the 
world’s  museums.  It’s  downright  frustrat¬ 
ing,  to  say  the  least,  to  go  through  one  of 
them  with  friends  and  stand  there,  wonder¬ 
ing  just  what  the  heck  they’re  talking  about. 
For  those  of  us  who  used  to  see,  there  is 
a  degree  of  satisfaction  in  visual  memory, 
but  if  it  is  the  first  time  you  were  ever  in 
the  actual  presence  of  Venus  de  Milo, 
you’d  kind  of  like  to  “see”  her  for  your¬ 
self. 

It  is  pretty  generally  true,  however,  that 
museum  directors  won’t  let  the  public 
touch  their  art  pieces.  So  I  am  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  those — like  the  late  Allen  Eaton, 
and  Virginia  Morris  Pollack,  for  example 
— who  have  tried  to  get  a  special  dispensa¬ 
tion  for  blind  persons.  It  isn’t  clear  whether 
this  ever  will  come  about,  but  we  can  keep 
on  working  on  it.  Meanwhile,  my  dilemma 
arises  from  the  fact  that  this  circumstance 
leads  people  to  organize  special  art  col¬ 
lections  for  blind  persons,  exclusively.  I 
know  this  may  start  another  fight  with 
some  of  my  good  friends,  but  I  put  “touch 
museums  for  the  blind”  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  with  fragrance  gardens,  and  ask:  Who 
needs  them?  I  hope  that  my  more  dis¬ 
criminating  readers  will  understand  that  I 
am  not  discussing  the  merits  of  special 
facilities  for  the  training  of  blind  children, 
or  for  adults  in  horticultural  pursuits  or 
ceramics  or  art  appreciation — this  I  will¬ 
ingly  delegate  to  educators  and  therapists 
who  know  quite  a  bit  about  it  and  hardly 
need  my  opinions. 

“But,”  said  the  writer,  “wouldn’t  every¬ 
body  like  to  touch  art  objects?  I  notice 
you  have  an  antique  butter  mold  on  your 
desk  serving  as  a  paper  weight.  I  have 
had  to  resist  picking  it  up  to  hold  it  in  my 
hand — there’s  something  about  it  that 
makes  me  want  to  actually  touch  it.” 


This  really  got  us  on  the  track  of  our 
train  of  thought,  and  we  began  clearing 
away  the  sand  and  grass.  I  don’t  know 
whether  he  agreed  with  me — I  have  to 
wait  to  see  whether  the  article  gets  printed 
— but  I  think  we  made  the  point  that 
people  who  see  do  touch,  and  touch  with 
considerable  usefulness  as  well  as  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Take  that  blue  velvet.  Velvet  always 
is  a  pleasure  to  touch — for  anybody.  I 
suppose  a  girl  in  blue  velvet  would  be 
visually  satisfying  as  well. 

But  then  we  got  into  more  mundane 
angles.  He  liked  my  story  about  how  one 
can  demonstrate  that  you  see  with  your 
brain,  not  your  eyes.  That’s  the  one  where 
you  reach  into  your  pants  pocket  and 
come  up  with  a  dime.  Remarkable.  A 
blind  person  can  do  it  expertly.  But  so 
does  everybody  else — especially  when  they 
are  looking  for  a  dime  to  make  a  telephone 
call  in  a  dimly  lit  booth.  Subway  tokens 
are  a  bit  more  difficult,  but  entirely  recog¬ 
nizable  to  the  fingers — my  interviewer  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Then  we  got  into  the  whole  realm  of 
thought  about  the  more  subtle  forms  of 
touch. 

We  explored  why  people  like  high-ceil- 
inged  rooms.  The  question  arises  as  to 
whether  it  is  purely  a  visual  sensation — or 
is  it  that  the  acoustical  responses  of  the 
entire  human  body  react  pleasantly  to  dif¬ 
ferent  spaces.  Why,  again,  do  we  all  like 
nice,  thick  rugs  on  the  floor?  Pleasurable 
only  to  the  eyes?  This  led  to  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  thought  in  the  train — he  likes  to 
go  barefooted,  and  I  told  him  that  many 
blind  housewives  do  their  sweeping  in  their 
bare  feet. 

“Golly,”  he  said,  or  something  like  that. 
“When  I  print  that,  I  can  just  see  thousands 
of  women  taking  off  their  shoes  and  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  dust-detection  with  their 
feet.  I  think  we  have  something  here.” 

Well,  I’m  not  entirely  sure.  I  still  want 
to  see  what  he  writes  about.  I  should  have 
told  him  about  my  idea  for  blind  musicians. 
There  ought  to  be  some  way  to  train  us 
blind  persons  to  read  braille  music  by 
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sitting  on  it.  That  way,  we  would  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  necessity  to  memorize  or  im¬ 
provise.  All  in  all,  the  subject  of  how  the 
human  being  adjusts  to  the  loss  of  one  of 


his  senses — or  how  the  human  being  might 
better  utilize  what  senses  he  has — is  a  very 
serious  one.  I  hope  we  have  given  it  the 
light  touch. 


An  Early  Braille  Press  Retired 


After  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century 
of  service,  the  printing  department  at  the 
Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School,  at 
Jacksonville,  was  terminated  and  dis¬ 
mantled  on  July  1,  1963. 

The  beginning  of  the  department  of- 
fically  dates  back  to  September  12,  1891, 
when  type  in  Boston  Line  Letter,  set  by 
pupils  in  the  school,  was  printed  on  a  little 
press.  During  the  first  year  200  sheets  of 
material  for  use  by  the  pupils  at  Sunday 
services  were  produced  every  week,  and 
several  boys  in  the  school  became  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  type  cases  and  the  press. 

Frank  W.  Hall,  educator  and  inventor, 
founded  the  printing  department  when  he 
was  superintendent  of  the  school.  Not  only 
did  he  thus  undertake  to  provide  the 
tactile  reading  matter  required  by  the  pu¬ 
pils  in  the  school,  but  he  extended  his 
inventiveness  to  the  designing  and  building 
of  a  braille  writer — the  Hall  Braille  Writer 
— as  well  as  a  sterotype-making  machine, 
and  a  braille  map-making  machine.  These 
machines  were  destined  to  revolutionize  the 
facilities  for  mass  production  of  literary 
and  music  materials  in  braille. 

When  William  F.  Short  became  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Illinois  School  in  1893,  he 
appointed  Arthur  Jewell,  a  student,  as 
printer,  and  Anne  Jackson  (not  blind) 
was  appointed  music  reader.  Music  em¬ 
bossing  was  in  the  earliest  days  perhaps 
the  major  activity  of  the  print  shop  in 
terms  of  numbers  of  copies  produced,  and 
it  had  remained  an  important  function  of 
the  press  until  recent  years. 


Music  and  literature  in  braille  have  al¬ 
ways  been  supplied  in  large  volume  to 
institutions,  pupils,  and  teachers  outside 
Illinois  as  well  as  in  the  local  institution, 
and  in  fact  the  distribution  has  reached 
throughout  the  world. 

Louis  W.  Rodenberg  was  appointed 
braille  printer  in  1913,  and  has  remained 
in  that  position  throughout  the  fifty  years 
ending  July  1,  1963.  Mr.  Rodenberg’s 
name  has  been  synonymous  with  the 
braille  print  shop  at  the  Illinois  School,  and 
also  with  the  braille  system  itself  as  it  has 
developed  over  the  years.  He  has  been  a 
member  at  various  times  of  national  and 
international  bodies  concerned  with  studies 
and  revisions  of  braille,  and  is  the  author 
of  a  braille  music  manual,  compiler  of 
catalogs,  and  editor  of  texts  in  braille. 
Much  of  his  time  in  the  shop  was  also 
given  to  original  and  experimental  school¬ 
room  and  studio  material. 

An  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  sheer  size 
of  the  contribution  of  the  Illinois  braille 
press  from  the  fact  that  in  1900  more  than 
6,000  brass  music  plates  and  5,000  literary 
plates  had  been  filed  in  the  plant  vaults. 
By  1938  over  20,000  music  plates  alone 
had  been  embossed. 

The  overall  total  volume  of  plates  em¬ 
bossed  and  pages  printed  in  nearly  seventy- 
five  years  has  not  been  reported,  but  the 
printing  department  at  the  Illinois  School 
made  a  major  contribution  serving  the 
musical  and  educational  needs  of  blind 
people  of  Illinois,  the  United  States,  and 
the  entire  world. 
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Up  to  date  in  Legislation 

By  Irvin  P.  Schloss 


Three  bills  of  specific  interest  to  blind 
persons  and  workers  with  the  blind  re¬ 
ceived  attention  from  committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  July  and 
early  August.  The  bill  which  has  proceeded 
the  furthest  toward  enactment  into  law  is 
S.1576,  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  of  1963,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  27  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

S.1576  provides  for  federal  grants  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  research  centers 
and  other  types  of  facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded,  federal  grants  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  comprehensive  community  mental 
health  centers  and  for  the  cost  of  initial 
staffing,  and  grants  for  the  training  of 
teachers  and  other  specialized  personnel 
needed  in  the  education  of  all  types  of 
handicapped  children. 

On  July  10-11,  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  held 
hearings  on  this  bill,  principally  to  hear 
witnesses  on  the  provisions  for  training 
teachers  of  handicapped  children  and  es¬ 
tablishing  a  research  and  demonstration 
program  in  the  education  of  handicapped 
children.  The  Committee  had  held  ex¬ 
tensive  hearings  in  the  spring  on  the  two 
Administration  bills  in  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  community  mental 
health  centers,  which  became  Titles  I  and 
II  of  S.1576. 

The  writer  represented  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  as  well  as  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  in  testifying  in  support 
of  the  total  bill,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  need  for  the  special  education  pro¬ 


visions  contained  in  Title  III.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren,  the  National  Association  for  Re¬ 
tarded  Children,  and  organizations  for  the 
deaf,  all  testified  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

On  August  14,  the  Committee  ordered 
S.1576  reported  with  amendments  which 
limited  the  program  for  federal  aid  in  the 
construction  of  community  mental  health 
centers  to  two  years  and  cut  out  provisions 
for  federal  aid  toward  the  cost  of  initial 
staffing.  Following  action  by  the  full  House 
of  Representatives,  the  bill  will  have  to  go 
to  a  conference  committee  for  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
to  be  reconciled. 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD 
HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

Another  bill  of  importance  to  those  in¬ 
terested  in  programs  for  blind  children 
received  intensive  consideration  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
early  in  July,  when  the  Committee  began 
work  in  executive  session  on  H.  R.  3386 
on  July  8. 

This  bill,  which  was  discussed  in  this 
column  in  the  June  issue,  would  improve 
the  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children’s  programs  of  the  Children’s 
Bureau  by  increasing  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  both  programs  to  $50,- 
000,000  annually;  by  establishing  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  grants  to  state  and  local  health 
agencies  for  special  projects  in  maternal 
and  infant  care;  by  establishing  a  new  re¬ 
search  program  in  these  services;  and  by 
providing  for  one-time  grants  to  the  states 
for  planning  comprehensive  programs  to 
combat  mental  retardation. 

The  Committee,  which  has  spent  vir¬ 
tually  all  of  the  current  session  of  Congress 
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working  on  the  President’s  tax  recom¬ 
mendations,  solicited  written  comments  on 
H.  R.  3386  in  the  spring  as  a  means  of 
determining  the  extent  of  support  for  the 
bill.  The  Committee  has  decided  that  the 
written  comments  were  adequate  for  its 
purposes,  eliminating  the  need  for  public 
hearings. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
prepared  a  written  statement  which  it  sub¬ 
mitted  on  its  own  behalf  and  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  American  Council  for  the  Blind, 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  and  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

In  its  statement,  the  Foundation  en¬ 
dorsed  H.  R.  3386  and  recommended 
amendments  designed  to  strengthen  serv¬ 
ices  to  blind  children  and  to  children  with 
other  than  orthopedic  impairments.  Among 
these  recommendations  were  a  change  in 
the  name  Crippled  Children’s  Services  to 
Services  to  Children  with  Physical  or 
Mental  Impairments;  authorization  of  sepa¬ 
rate  state  agencies  to  serve  various  types 
of  impairments,  as  well  as  authorization 
of  contracts  with  other  agencies  for  such 
services;  acceleration  of  the  increase  in 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  Crip¬ 
pled  Children’s  Services  to  three  years  in¬ 
stead  of  seven  years;  and  broadening  of 
the  provision  for  mental  retardation  plan¬ 
ning  grants  to  cover  other  types  of  disa¬ 
bilities. 

On  July  15,  Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills 
(D.,  Ark.),  chairman  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  introduced 
H.  R.  7544,  a  “clean”  bill  incorporating 
the  major  changes  made  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  in  H.  R.  3386.  These  changes  were: 

(1)  A  ceiling  of  $8,000,000  on  the  an¬ 
nual  amount  of  appropriations  for  the  new 
research  authority  established  to  cover 
projects  in  the  maternal  and  child  health 
and  crippled  children’s  programs;  and 

(2)  Provision  for  matching  funds  by 
the  states  of  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  planning  grants  under  the  new 
proposed  Title  XVII  of  the  Social  Security 
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Act  for  the  purpose  of  developing  com¬ 
prehensive  plans  to  combat  mental  retarda¬ 
tion.  None  of  the  Foundation’s  recom¬ 
mendations  was  included  in  H.  R.  7544. 

On  August  5,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  reported  H.  R.  7544  with  addi¬ 
tional  amendments  which  were  largely 
technical  in  nature.  The  bill  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  acted  upon  by  the  full  House  of 
Representatives  late  in  August  or  early  in 
September  and  will  then  be  referred  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

EXTENSION  OF 
TALKING  BOOK  SERVICE 

On  July  30,  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Library  and  Memorials  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  House  Administration  held  hear¬ 
ings  on  H.  R.  2853,  a  bill  introduced  by 
Rep.  Glenn  Cunningham  (R.,  Neb.)  at 
the  request  of  the  National  Association  of 
the  Physically  Handicapped. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  law  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  books  for  the  blind  program  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
include  the  “near  blind”  and  “quadrip¬ 
legics.”  The  bill  defines  the  near  blind  as 
follows:  “Any  person  who  is  unable  to 
read  with  the  help  of  any  artificial  device.” 
The  bill  defines  quadriplegics  as  follows: 
“Any  person  who  has  suffered  the  anatomi¬ 
cal  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  both  arms  and 
both  legs.” 

M.  Robert  Barnett,  executive  director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
testified  in  favor  of  H.  R.  2853  and  recom¬ 
mended  amendments  designed  to  tighten 
the  definition  of  disabled  persons  who 
would  be  included  in  the  program  and  to 
improve  the  distribution  of  books  and 
machines  through  a  federal  grant-in-aid 
program  to  the  states. 

In  his  statement,  Mr.  Barnett  recom¬ 
mended  that  any  individual  who  was  un¬ 
able  to  read  print  with  the  best  correction 
possible  with  the  aid  of  ordinary  lenses 
should  be  eligible  for  braille  and  talking 
book  service  through  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  He  also  recommended  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  criterion  for  determining  the  eligibil- 
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ity  of  other  types  of  disabled  individuals 
should  be  their  inability  to  turn  a  printed 
page  owing  to  paralysis  or  high  arm  ampu¬ 
tation  precluding  the  use  of  prostheses. 

Pointing  out  that  services  under  the 
existing  books  for  the  blind  program  were 
inadequate  in  many  areas  of  the  country 
because  state,  municipal,  and  non-profit 
public  libraries  did  not  receive  federal 
funds  to  assist  in  the  cost  of  distributing 
braille  and  talking  books  to  blind  readers 
in  multi-state  areas,  he  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  the  establishment  of  a  federal 
grant-in-aid  program  to  the  states  to  be 
administered  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
on  a  matching  fund  basis  to  improve  dis¬ 
tribution  services. 


In  presenting  the  views  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  on  H.  R.  2853,  Robert  S. 
Bray,  chief  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind 
at  the  Library  of  Congress,  indicated  that 
the  Library  would  be  able  to  administer  an 
expanded  program  of  distribution,  given 
adequate  funds. 

Representatives  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  expressed 
reservations  about  expanding  the  books  for 
the  blind  program  to  include  other  than 
blind  persons  and  recommended  that  a 
separately  administered  library  program 
should  be  established  for  other  types  of 
disabled  individuals  who  need  special  li¬ 
brary  service. 


AAWB  1963  Convention 


The  37th  convention  of  the  AAWB, 
held  in  Seattle,  Washington,  July  21-26, 
had  as  its  general  theme  “The  Challenge 
of  Change.”  The  theme  was  timely,  for 
the  rapid  changes  occurring  at  present  in 
American  life  call  for  corresponding  ad¬ 
justment  in  services  to  blind  people.  The 
expanding  economy,  employment  in  an 
age  of  technology,  automation,  population 
growth,  increasing  longevity,  the  growing 
affluence  of  society,  the  increasing  activity 
of  government  in  welfare  services,  the 
growing  identification  of  specialized  serv¬ 
ices  with  the  general  welfare  services,  as 
these  affect  education,  rehabilitation  and 
employment  of  blind  persons  were  the 
topics  considered  by  various  speakers  and 
discussants. 

The  recognition  of  responsibility  of 
those  providing  services  to  gear  programs 
to  the  requirements  of  the  time  provided 
the  underlying  motivation  for  this  conven¬ 
tion.  The  responsibility  was  interpreted  as 
applying  to  all  citizens  whether  sighted  or 
blind. 


This  year’s  Shotwell  Memorial  Award 
was  presented  to  Judge  Sam  Cathey  of 
North  Carolina  in  recognition  of  his  out¬ 
standing  service  to  blind  people  in  his 
state  as  chairman  for  many  years  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  Mrs.  Victoria  Hackett,  supervisor  of 
the  sewing  department  of  the  Maryland 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  was  recipient  of 
the  Alfred  Allen  award. 

Miss  Marjorie  Hooper  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  became  presi¬ 
dent  for  the  next  biennium,  succeeding 
Jake  Jacobson  of  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 
The  new  president-elect  is  Dr.  Douglas 
MacFarland,  director  of  the  Virginia  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Visually  Handicapped. 
George  Werntz,  director  of  the  Seeing  Eye, 
Inc.,  was  elected  as  corporate  secretary  of 
the  Association,  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Pollack, 
executive  director  of  the  Jewish  Guild  for 
the  Blind,  in  New  York,  was  elected  treas¬ 
urer. 

The  1964  convention  will  be  held  in 
New  York  City. 
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Bray  and  Smith  to  Receive  Migel  Award 


The  coveted  annual  Migel  Medal  for 
outstanding  service  to  the  blind  for  this 
year  is  to  be  presented  to  Robert  S.  Bray, 
Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of 
Congress,  and  to  Dr.  Guy  Smith,  promi¬ 
nent  blind  citizen  of  Arkansas.  The  pres¬ 
entation  ceremonies  will  be  held  on  Octo¬ 
ber  24  in  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind’s  Helen  Keller  Room,  the  scene 
of  the  annual  presentation  event  for  many 
years  past. 

Selection  of  recipients  of  the  annual 
award  is  made  by  an  anonymous  commit¬ 
tee,  and  is  made  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  award  was 
instituted  twenty-seven  years  ago  by  the 
late  Major  M.  C.  Migel,  president,  and 
later  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Bray  was  made  in 
recognition  of  his  notable  contribution  to¬ 
ward  meeting  the  needs  of  blind  people  for 
literature,  through  his  administration  of 
the  national  program  of  books  for  the 
blind,  thus  directly  serving  some  eighty- 
five  thousand  persons,  Jansen  Noyes,  Jr., 
AFB  president  said,  speaking  for  the  se¬ 
lection  committee.  In  his  capacity  he  pro¬ 
vides  book  materials,  regulations  and 
professional  guidance  to  the  heads  of  thirty- 
one  regional  libraries  and  fifty-four  state 
agencies  cooperating  in  the  program;  he 
administers  the  division  for  the  blind  in 
the  Library  which  consists  of  about  thirty- 
five  employees;  he  advises  the  Librarian  of 
Congress  in  matters  of  policy,  budget, 
legislation  and  other  broad  aspects  of  the 
program  including  technical  developments. 
The  committee  stated  its  belief  that  Mr. 
Bray  attends  to  all  of  these  responsibilities 
with  definitely  outstanding  principles  of 
high  standard  service,  always  directed  to 
the  best  interest  of  blind  persons. 

Born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1915,  Mr. 
Bray  received  his  B.S.  degree  from  the 
George  Washington  University  in  1941, 
and  has  taken  graduate  work  in  Library 
Science  at  the  Catholic  University  of 


America.  He  has  been  with  the  Library  of 
Congress  since  1940  and  has  served  for  a 
time  in  the  interim  as  a  Navy  officer,  and 
as  an  Intelligence  Officer  in  the  Central 
Intelligence  Office. 

Mr.  Bray  is  a  member  of  many  profes¬ 
sional  associations,  is  currently  president 
of  the  National  Braille  Club,  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  articles  to  technical  journals. 

Dr.  Guy  Smith  is  a  blind  person.  He  has 
successfully  practiced  as  a  chiropractor  in 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  for  most  of  his  life. 
The  reason  for  his  nomination,  however, 
is  not  so  much  for  his  outstanding  demon¬ 
stration  of  how  a  blind  person  can  be  a 
successful  professional  practitioner,  the 
committee  stated,  even  though  that  is  un¬ 
questioned,  but  rather  because  of  his  quiet 
but  strong  influence  for  progressive  serv¬ 
ices  to  blind  children  and  adults  in  his  city 
and  state. 

At  various  times  throughout  his  life, 
he  has  served  in  many  official  capaci¬ 
ties  concerned  with  education  and  welfare, 
but  even  in  addition  to  his  leadership  in 
such  formal  ways,  he  has  come  to  be 
known  as  perhaps  the  most  respected  single 
advocate  of  good  programs  for  the  blind 
in  the  state.  His  reputation  for  honesty 
and  fairness  is  especially  noted  in  con¬ 
troversies  between  factions  of  professional 
workers  and  groups  of  blind  people  at 
times  in  the  past,  in  his  city  and  state.  He 
also  had  a  steadying  hand  with  regard  to 
racial  issues  in  programs  for  the  blind 
when  the  rest  of  the  community  was  in  the 
throes  of  very  severe  and  much  publicized 
controversy.  Even  in  his  now  nearly-retired 
status,  Dr.  Smith  is  providing  unselfish  and 
wise  counsel  to  the  rapidly  expanding  pro¬ 
grams  of  public  and  voluntary  agencies  in 
Arkansas. 

For  a  number  of  years  Dr.  Smith  served 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind, 
and  continues  presently  his  long-term  serv¬ 
ice  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind. 
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Research  Bulletin  Number  3  Published 


The  New  Outlook  called  attention  in  the 
January  1963  issue  to  the  first  two  num¬ 
bers  of  its  Research  Bulletin,  published  in 
January  1962  and  December  1962.  The 
Bulletin  is  compiled  by  the  Division  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  and  its  purpose  is 
to  inform  those  who  are  interested  of  cur¬ 
rent  investigation  and  to  stimulate  further 
inquiries. 

Research  Bulletin  Number  3  was  issued 
in  August.  Copies  can  be  obtained  from 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
at  $2.50  each.  The  Bulletin  is  not  available 
at  present  on  an  annual  subscription  basis. 

The  Table  of  Contents  of  Bulletin  Num¬ 
ber  3  contains  the  following  items: 

I  The  Collapsible  Cane  Project,  by  D.  M. 

Baumann,  R.  Gerstley,  L.  A.  Neu¬ 
man,  D.  S.  Nokes  and  R.  Ochsner 

II  Vibration  Analysis  of  the  Cane,  by  T.  L. 

DeFazio  and  T.  B.  Sheridan 

III  The  Useful  Dimensions  of  Sensitivity,  by 

James  J.  Gibson 

IV  Use  of  an  Obstacle  Course  in  Evaluating 

Mobility  of  the  Blind,  by  J.  Mickunas, 
Jr.,  and  T.  B.  Sheridan 

V  Intervening  Variables  and  Adjustment: 

An  Empirical  Demonstration,  by  Irv¬ 
ing  F.  Lukoff  and  Martin  Whiteman 

VI  The  Need  for  Sensory  Devices  Market 

Research,  by  Hyman  Goldstein 

VII  Comparison  of  Three  Information-gath¬ 


ering  Strategies  in  a  Population  Study 
of  Socio-medical  Variables,  by  Joseph 
R.  Hochstim 

VIII  Review  and  Summary  of  Reading  Ma¬ 

chines,  by  Franklin  S.  Cooper 

IX  Apparatus  for  the  Blind  to  be  Used  in 

Reading  Ordinary  Typographic  Texts 
(Polyphonic  and  Tactile),  by  M.  M. 
Germanov 

X  Visual  Pattern  Recognition:  The  Prob¬ 

lems  and  Promise,  by  Oliver  G.  Sel¬ 
fridge 

XI  Implications  of  Altering  the  Definition 

of  Blindness,  by  Irvin  P.  Schloss 

Visual  Efficiency  as  a  Criterion  of  Serv¬ 
ice  Needs,  by  Richard  E.  Hoover, 
M.D. 

The  Problem  of  Definition  of  Blindness, 
by  A.  E.  Braley,  M.D. 

Problems  in  Defining  and  Classifying 
Blindness,  by  John  Walker  Jones 

Toward  a  Functional  Definition  of  Blind¬ 
ness,  by  Milton  D.  Graham 

XII  Active  Energy  Radiating  Systems:  The 

Bat  and  Ultrasonic  Principles;  Acousti¬ 
cal  Control  of  Airborne  Interceptions 
by  Bats,  by  Frederick  A.  Webster 

XIII  Report  of  Workshop  on  Classification  of 

Causes  of  Blindness;  Model  Reporting 
Area  for  Blindness  Statistics 

XIV  Excerpts  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 

Workshop  on  Nomenclature  of  Com¬ 
municative  Disorders 
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PHS  and  VRA  on 
Rehabilitation  Services 


Establishment  of  rehabilitation  facilities 
as  a  part  of  total  community  and  health 
facility  planning  is  recommended  in  a  re¬ 
port,  Areawide  Planning  of  Facilities  for 
Rehabilitation  Services,  isued  in  June  1963, 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation  Administration. 

The  report  was  prepared  with  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  Association  of  Rehabilitation 
Centers,  Inc.,  a  voluntary  organization  in 
the  rehabilitation  field. 

Among  the  advantages  noted  for  such 
planning  are:  Rehabilitation  services  will 
be  coordinated  with  related  health  and 
community  programs,  providing  ready 
availability  of  all  facilities  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  rehabilitation  process  for  the 
disabled.  Coordinated  planning  will  per¬ 
mit  better  organization  and  development 
of  the  rehabilitation  services  required.  In 
addition,  rehabilitation  facilities  will  gain 
increased  recognition  as  important  and 
necessary  facets  of  total  community  health 
and  welfare  programs. 

Committee  Chairman  Ernest  L.  Steb- 
bins,  Dean  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 


Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  his  transmittal  letter  to  the  spon¬ 
soring  agencies,  called  attention  to  the 
progress  made  over  the  years  in  providing 
services  for  the  handicapped.  He  noted 
that  some  200  rehabilitation  centers  now 
provide  comprehensive  coordinated  serv¬ 
ices.  In  addition,  hundreds  of  other  facili¬ 
ties  and  agencies  offer  or  support  direct 
services  for  the  disabled. 

The  report  discusses  the  meaning  of  re¬ 
habilitation;  current  patterns,  problems, 
and  trends  in  rehabilitation  facilities  and 
services;  planning  goals  and  principles; 
planning  techniques;  and  the  action  re¬ 
quired  to  implement  recommendations. 
Also  included  is  an  appendix  entitled  “Ex¬ 
isting  Rehabilitation  Programs,”  which 
describes  the  various  activities  of  govern¬ 
mental  and  voluntary  agencies  concerned 
with  rehabilitation  problems. 

The  report,  Public  Health  Service  Pub¬ 
lication  No.  930-B-2,  is  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.,  at  55^  per  copy. 


Appointments 


★  James  E.  Hanick  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  as  sales  director.  Mr.  Hanick  will 
be  responsible  for  the  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram  as  well  as  for  the  procurement  of 
contract  work. 

Before  joining  the  Lighthouse  staff,  Mr. 
Hanick  was  associated  with  Food  Brokers 
Company  in  Clayton,  Missouri,  the  local 
broker  which  has  been  handling  the  broom 
and  mop  sales  for  the  Lighthouse. 


★  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dale  C.  Recker  assumed 
the  position  of  secretary  for  blind  work 
at  the  American  Bible  Society  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1st.  He  has  served  the  following  pas¬ 
torates:  Lutheran  Parish,  Adamsville,  Ohio, 
1931-1934;  Lirst  Lutheran  Church,  Stras- 
burg,  Ohio,  1934-1939;  and  First  English 
Lutheran  Church,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio, 
July  1939  to  the  present.  Dr.  Recker  has 
been  active  in  youth  work  during  his  entire 
ministry  and  has  served  on  synodical  com- 
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mittees  on  youth  work,  Christian  educa¬ 
tion,  and  as  camp  counselor. 

★  Charles  T.  Dyson,  president  of  the 
Evansville  Association  for  the  Blind  in 
Evansville,  Indiana,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  new  executive  director, 
John  Keith  Flake. 

Mr.  Flake  was  formerly  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Jewish  Vocational  Services  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where  he  served 
for  three  years.  He  has  worked  as  part- 
time  counselor  and  advisor  for  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  and  served 
in  a  supervisory  capacity  relating  to  re¬ 
habilitation  research  for  the  State  of  Ne¬ 
braska.  He  is  a  member  of  the  NRA  and 
of  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association,  and  has  written  numerous  arti¬ 
cles  for  the  Journal  of  Rehabilitation. 

★  Carl  W.  Lappin  has  been  appointed  as 
textbook  consultant  to  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind  in  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Mr.  Lappin  replaces  Thomas  A. 
Bledsoe  who  recently  resigned. 

Prior  to  his  appointment,  Mr.  Lappin 
was  principal  of  the  James  K.  Shook 
School  at  Tracy  City,  Tennessee,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  was  principal  of  the  Wheelus 
Elementary  School  for  Service  dependents 
at  the  Air  Force  Base  at  Tripoli,  Libya, 
serving  1200  to  1300  students  attending 
kindergarten  through  grade  6.  As  textbook 
consultant,  Mr.  Lappin  will  work  closely 
with  inkprint  publishers  of  textbooks,  as 
well  as  with  teachers  and  others  concerned 
with  the  education  of  blind  students. 

★  A  number  of  changes  in  the  staff  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Center  and  the  Greater  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Guild  for  the  Blind  have  been  an¬ 
nounced,  all  taking  place  within  the  past 
few  months.  Joseph  Waffa  has  left  the 
Center  staff  and  Martha  J.  Ball  has  taken 
his  place  as  coordinator  of  specialized  in¬ 
struction.  Miss  Ball  has  been  serving  as 
mobility  specialist  and  will  now  combine 
these  two  services. 

Robert  K.  Hughes,  who  took  leave  of 


absence  to  work  on  his  master’s  degree  in 
mobility,  has  rejoined  the  staff  following 
graduation  at  Western  Michigan  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  will  act  as  coordinator  of  com¬ 
munity  mobility. 

Replacing  Edward  Campbell  as  instruc¬ 
tor  in  manual  arts  is  James  Kimbrough. 
Mr.  Kimbrough,  a  native  of  Washington, 
Pa.,  is  a  graduate  of  Indiana  (Pa.)  State 
College. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Friedman,  former  social 
worker  at  Montefiore  Hospital,  has  been 
named  to  the  psychosocial  department  of 
the  Center,  and  will  also  direct  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  volunteer  workers. 

Mrs.  Ann  Wintermantel  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  public  education  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Guild. 

★  Mrs.  Sidney  E.  Pollack,  administrative 
director  of  the  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind 
in  New  York  City,  has  recently  announced 
the  following  appointments  to  the  staff: 

Mrs.  Frances  Dover  as  assistant  admin¬ 
istrative  director  of  the  agency,  a  new  post. 

David  Soyer  as  director  of  the  Social 
Service  Department. 

Mrs.  Darya  L.  Penn  as  a  field  instructor 
of  the  Student  Training  Unit. 
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Mrs.  Marlies  Cotruzzola  as  director  of 
public  relations. 

A  graduate  of  Hunter  College  and  the 
Columbia  University  School  of  Social 
Work,  Mrs.  Dover  served  as  director  of 
student  training  at  the  Guild  from  1956. 
She  has  taken  a  number  of  advanced 
courses  in  the  doctoral  program.  Prior  to 
her  association  with  the  Guild,  she  was  a 
case  worker  and  case  supervisor  with  the 
Jewish  Child  Care  Association,  and  a  case 
consultant  in  camping  for  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed  children. 

In  1962  Mrs.  Dover  wrote  a  report  of  a 
joint  student  training  project  under  the 
title  of  “Field  Instruction  in  Case  Work,” 
which  has  received  wide  recognition  in  the 
social  work  community.  It  was  the  result 
of  her  planning  of  a  program  for  the  field 
instruction  of  students,  sponsored  by  the 
Guild  and  the  Columbia  School  of  Social 
Work.  She  has  also  published  articles  in 
professional  magazines,  the  latest  of  which 
appears  in  this  issue  of  the  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Soyer  has  been  with  the  Guild  since 
October,  1960,  and  has  been  acting  direc¬ 
tor  of  Social  Service  since  January,  1963. 
A  graduate  of  Columbia  University  School 
of  Social  Work,  he  was  also  previously 
with  the  Jewish  Child  Care  Association, 
the  Manhattanville  Community  Center  and 
the  Community  Service  Society  of  New 
York  City. 


Mrs.  Penn,  who  has  just  joined  the  Guild 
staff,  received  her  B.A.  from  Hunter  Col¬ 
lege,  an  M.A.  from  Columbia  University 
and  an  M.A.  in  Social  Service  Administra¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of  Chicago.  Her 
previous  associations  were  the  Pleasantville 
Cottage  School,  a  residential  treatment 
center  for  disturbed  children  sponsored  by 
the  Jewish  Child  Care  Association;  the 
Mendota  State  Hospital  in  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin;  and  the  Michael  Reese  Hospital  in 
Chicago.  She  also  served  as  a  member  of 
the  editorial  board  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Public  Health  Association  publications. 

Mrs.  Cotruzzola  was  with  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind  as  inter-agency  rep¬ 
resentative.  She  worked  closely  with  na¬ 
tional  and  state  organizations  and  visited 
associated  NIB  agencies  and  shops  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Cotruzzola’s  background  includes 
over  twelve  years  of  professional  work  in 
the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields.  Prior 
to  joining  NIB,  she  was  with  the  State  of 
California  for  three  years  as  a  specialist  in 
employment  services.  Her  education  was 
received  at  Hunter,  New  York  University, 
New  School  and  Orange  Coast  College. 

As  public  relations  director,  one  of  Mrs. 
Cotruzzola’s  immediate  assignments  is  to 
highlight  the  Guild’s  50th  anniversary  in 
1964 — fifty  years  of  service  to  blind  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults  of  all  races  and  religions. 


Current  Literature 

Conducted  by  Shirley  Meyerson 


★  Programmed  Instruction  in  Braille,  by 
S.  C.  Ashcroft  and  Freda  Henderson.  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Stanwix  House,  1963.  The  purposes 
of  this  book  are  to  provide  an  efficient 
means  of  attaining  mastery  of  braille  and 
to  develop  strong,  positive  attitudes  toward 
it  as  a  medium  of  communication.  The 
text  is  modeled  on  principles  of  programing 
learning  materials  for  teaching  machines. 
It  utilizes  important  features  of  such  pro¬ 


graming  by  providing  small,  sequential  in¬ 
crements  for  learning,  and  answer  keys  for 
immediate  self-correction  to  eliminate  er¬ 
rors. 

★  “Reading  and  Listening  in  Learning  by 
the  Blind,”  by  Carson  Nolan.  Exceptional 
Children.  Vol.  29,  No.  7,  March  1963. 
There  have  been  numerous  studies  in  the 
past  which  have  attempted  to  determine 
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the  efficiency  of  comprehension  by  listen¬ 
ing  and  tactual  reading.  However,  no  stud¬ 
ies  have  been  made  comparing  learning 
achieved  through  listening  and  braille  read¬ 
ing.  The  study  described  in  this  article  was 
designed  as  a  pilot  study  to  identify  tech¬ 
nical  and  methodological  problems  which 
require  consideration  in  the  planning  of 
future  research  in  this  area. 

★  “The  Visually  Handicapped,”  by  Berth- 
old  Lowenfeld.  Review  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search.  Vol.  33,  No.  1,  February  1963. 
This  is  the  fifth  issue  of  the  Review  devoted 
to  exceptional  children.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  review  the  research  selec¬ 
tively  and  to  organize  the  material  with 
reference  to  a  developed  taxonomy  that 
would  facilitate  cross  comparisons  between 
chapters.  Dr.  Lowenfeld  covers  the  re¬ 
search  in  the  following  categories:  General 
Works;  Identification  and  Classification; 
Reading  and  Writing;  Mobility;  Test  and 
Psychological  Studies;  Social  Psychology; 
and  The  Multiply  Handicapped  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Preparation.  In  summary,  about 
one-half  of  the  items  reported  in  this  chap¬ 
ter  deal  with  actual  research,  while  the 
other  half  are  of  a  descriptive-experimental 
nature.  However,  many  of  the  research 
items  included  are  of  minor  size  and  im¬ 
portance,  while  the  more  extensive  research 
studies  are  of  a  sociological  or  psychologi¬ 
cal  rather  than  of  a  strictly  educational  na¬ 
ture.  Financial  support  for  research  in  the 
education  of  the  visually  handicapped 
similar  to  the  grant  program  of  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  ur¬ 
gently  needed. 

★  Behavioral  Research  on  Exceptional 
Children,  by  Samuel  A.  Kirk.  Washington, 
The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children, 
1963.  This  monograph  is  one  of  a  series 
of  publications  of  the  Council  for  Excep¬ 
tional  Children  dealing  with  contemporary 
problems  and  issues  in  the  education  of 
children  and  young  people  who  require  a 
variety  of  special  services.  It  provides  se¬ 
lected  reviews  of  relevant  studies  in  each 


major  category  of  exceptionality,  and  can 
serve  as  a  supplement  to  basic  textbooks  in 
the  field.  The  chapter  on  the  visually  im¬ 
paired  is  by  Carson  Y.  Nolan.  He  divides 
his  summaries  into  the  following  research 
areas:  1)  Sensory  and  perceptual  factors 
relevant  to  education.  2)  Educational  me¬ 
dia  and  their  uses.  3)  Intelligence  and  its 
measurement.  4)  Educational  development 
and  its  measurement.  5)  Personality 
and  social  development  and  their  measure¬ 
ment.  6)  Physical  performance  and  its 
measurement. 

★  “A  Comparison  of  an  Auditory  and  a 
Visual  Projective  Technique,”  by  Leonard 
S.  Abramson.  Journal  of  Projective  Tech¬ 
niques.  Vol.  27,  No.  1,  1963.  An  auditory 
projective  technique,  the  Braverman- 
Chevigny  APT,  was  systematically  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Thematic  Apperception 
Test  in  a  schizophrenic  population.  Both 
tests  consisted  of  ten  stimuli  roughly 
matched  as  to  content.  The  two  tests  were 
individually  administered  on  successive 
days.  Each  subject  served  as  his  own  con¬ 
trol — the  two  tests  given  in  alternation 
from  one  subject  to  the  next. 

★  “Experimental  Education  of  the  Blind 
Holds  Implications  for  Teaching  the 
Gifted,”  by  Warren  M.  Brodey.  The  Gifted 
Child  Quarterly.  Winter,  1962.  The  author 
endeavors  to  present  in  a  unique  way  his 
basic  premise  which  is:  “Working  with  the 
blind  child  reaches  issues  common  to  all 
education.”  The  task  of  structuring,  test¬ 
ing,  and  sharing  “the  world  I  live  in”  is 
common  to  all  children.  The  models  of 
modern  physics  have  been  substituted  in 
this  presentation  for  more  familiar  ways  of 
conceptualizing. 

★  None  So  Blind,  by  Bernice  Clifton.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Rand  McNally  &  Co.,  1962.  An  auto¬ 
biography  of  Bernice  Clifton,  an  active  and 
successful  designer-decorator  who  was 
blinded  by  a  fall.  Fighting  against  resent¬ 
ment  and  self-pity,  she  meets  the  challenge 
of  everyday  life  and  learns  to  become  en- 
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tirely  self-sufficient.  Her  career  takes  a  dif¬ 
ferent  turn  and  she  is  able  to  establish  her¬ 
self  and  make  her  living  by  becoming  a 
public  speaker. 

★  “Elizabeth  Gilbert,  Blind  Philanthropist,” 
by  Margaret  Cardwee.  The  New  Beacon. 
Vol.  147,  No.  551,  March  1963.  The  story 
of  Elizabeth  Gilbert,  who  founded  the  still 
flourishing  Association  for  Promoting  the 
General  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  England. 
She  guided  its  policy  and  was  the  main¬ 
spring  of  its  endeavors  for  many  years,  in¬ 
teresting  no  less  a  person  than  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  in  the  work,  and  also  many  eminent 
men  of  the  time,  such  as  Gladstone  and 
Dickins. 

★  “A  Study  in  Courage,”  by  Chester  Mor¬ 
rison.  Look.  Vol.  27,  No.  10,  May  21, 
1963.  The  story  of  Robert  Baskin,  blinded 
as  a  result  of  a  plane  accident.  His  re¬ 
habilitation  was  long  and  painful,  for  in 
addition  to  his  blindness,  he  was  badly 
burned  and  mutilated.  A  young  Gray  Lady 
helped  him  through  this  difficult  period, 
and  they  were  later  married.  They  now  live 
in  Illinois  where  Mr.  Baskin  is  the  judge  of 
Pinckingville  County  Court. 

★  Rehabilitation:  Pathways  in  a  Changing 
World,  by  Herbert  Gerjuoy.  Toledo,  The 
University  of  Toledo,  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  1962.  A  report  of  a  workshop  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  February  1962.  The 
report  includes  various  papers  on  all  as¬ 
pects  of  rehabilitation  covering  psychologi¬ 
cal,  vocational,  physiological  and  educa¬ 
tional  aspects.  The  area  of  geriatrics  is  also 
covered,  with  the  present  need  for  research, 
etc. 

★  Once  I  Was  Blind,  by  Carla  Gallemore. 
Deseret  Book  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
1962.  The  story  of  a  young  woman  who 
was  blinded  after  the  birth  of  her  third 
child.  In  addition  to  raising  her  family,  she 
continued  to  go  to  college  and  received  her 
degree  from  Warrensburg  State  College  in 
Missouri.  She  is  very  active  in  religious 
affairs  as  well  as  in  civic  and  social  circles 


in  her  community  and  state.  She  was 
named  Nebraska’s  “Woman  of  the  Year,” 
in  1952.  This  is  her  first  literary  endeavor. 

★  “A  Day  in  the  Life  of  Vernon  Williams,” 
by  Helen  Rezatto.  Readers  Digest,  May 
1963.  A  review  of  a  few  days  in  the  life 
of  Vernon  Williams,  described  as  “just  an 
average  lawyer,”  his  wife,  and  his  four 
children.  Mr.  Williams  has  had  a  success¬ 
ful  law  practice  for  twenty-two  years,  is  an 
avid  sports  enthusiast,  specializing  in  swing¬ 
ing  and  water  skiing,  and  although  blind 
since  infancy,  he  has  never  been  afraid  to 
try  anything  new,  always  striving  for  the 
best  way  to  get  things  done. 

★  Training  Institute  for  Home  Teachers 
for  the  Blind.  Proceedings,  October-No- 
vember  1961.  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
State  University,  1962.  This  meeting  was  a 
follow-up  of  the  institute  held  in  September 
1960,  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Many  sub¬ 
jects  were  covered,  with  the  major  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  social  work  process  and  method. 


Teachers  of  Blind  Children 

School  systems  throughout  the 
United  States  are  expanding  pro¬ 
grams  for  blind  and  partially 
sighted  students. 

Qualified  teachers  are  needed  to  fill 
vacancies 

For  more  information 
ivrite  to  the 

Personnel  Referral  Service 

AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  W.  16th  St. 

New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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News  Briefs 


★  A  modern  library  which  will  house  ap¬ 
proximately  40,000  books  is  under  con¬ 
struction  at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Philadelphia.  The  library  is  being 
built  within  the  walls  of  the  old  gym¬ 
nasium,  vacated  upon  completion  of  the 
new  George  W.  Nevil  Field  House,  located 
on  Malvern  Avenue  across  from  the 
school’s  main  building.  Two  additional 
floors  are  being  constructed  within  the 
gymnasium  to  give  the  school  much  needed 
space  for  its  large  collection  of  brailled 
and  printed  books  and  other  special  aids 
for  the  students. 

In  addition,  an  elevator  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  design  to  connect  and 
provide  vertical  transportation  to  all  floors, 
from  the  basement  printing  shop  to  the 
third  floor.  There  will  be  additional  stack 
areas,  conference  and  club  activities  rooms, 
offices,  listening  alcoves  for  audio  aids, 
workrooms  for  repair  and  maintenance  of 
books,  and  reading  and  study  rooms. 

★  The  Blinded  Veterans  Association 
Achievement  Award  was  presented  to  Bob 
Cowley  Riley  on  August  10th  at  the  18th 
Annual  Convention  of  the  BVA  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio.  Mr.  Riley,  who  was  blinded 
while  serving  as  a  Marine  corporal  in 
Guam,  is  now  professor  of  political  sci¬ 
ence  at  Ouachita  Baptist  College,  Arkadel- 
phia,  Arkansas.  He  has  served  on  the  City 
Council  of  Arkadelphia  since  November, 
1960. 

The  citation  which  accompanied  the 
award  reads:  “For  exemplifying  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  initiative,  independence,  and  self- 
reliance  to  which  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association  is  devoted.” 

The  Newman  Prize  of  $100,  presented 
annually  by  Nathan  Newman,  a  retired 
New  York  businessman,  accompanied  the 
award. 

★  The  National  Committee  for  Research 
in  Ophthalmology  and  Blindness  will 


sponsor  a  “Symposium  on  Research  in 
Blindness  and  Severe  Visual  Impairment,” 
beginning  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Oc¬ 
tober  19th,  1963,  in  the  New  York  Hilton 
Hotel.  The  symposium  will  be  organized 
and  moderated  by  Milton  D.  Graham, 
Ph.D.,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Statistics  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

There  is  no  fee.  Interested  ophthalmolo¬ 
gists  and  investigators  are  invited  to  attend. 

★  Mary  E.  Switzer,  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  received  the 
Award  of  Merit  on  July  2nd  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  from  the  American  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf,  for  outstanding  services  to 
deaf  persons  in  this  country. 

The  award  was  presented  at  a  Workshop 
for  Lutherans  on  Deafness  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  by  Lloyd  A.  Ambrosen,  president  of 
the  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and 
superintendent  of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Deaf  at  Frederick,  Maryland. 

Miss  Switzer  was  honored  for  her  dis¬ 
tinguished  work  in  rehabilitation  in  the 
United  States  and  for  her  keen  interest  in 
the  education  and  welfare  of  the  deaf,  na¬ 
tionally  and  internationally. 

★  The  National  Braille  Club  Inc.,  is  try¬ 
ing  to  locate  people  who  have  a  back¬ 
ground  or  education  in  any  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  to  act  as  proofreaders  to  check  the 
work  of  the  transcribers.  People  who  read 
and  speak  Spanish  are  particularly  needed. 
Interested  persons  are  asked  to  contact 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Earnest,  Jr.,  Financial  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Foreign  Language  Chairman,  The 
National  Braille  Club,  Inc.,  Lake  Arcadia, 
RFD  #1,  Butler,  New  Jersey. 

Vr  The  Rhode  Island  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  announced  plans  for  extensive 
overhauling  of  its  programs  with  the  aim 
of  broadening  its  services  while  improving 
existing  facilities.  The  Association’s  action 
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follows  a  study  conducted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  which  sug¬ 
gested  various  changes  and  improvements 
in  the  local  agency’s  program  of  aiding  the 
visually  handicapped  in  Rhode  Island. 

A  complete  study  of  the  voluntary 
agency  was  undertaken  earlier  this  year  at 
the  request  of  RAIB.  Findings  and  sug¬ 
gestions  were  contained  in  the  final  survey 
report  which  was  accepted  by  the  Council 
of  the  Association  in  August.  According 
to  Mrs.  Helen  Worden,  executive  director 
of  the  RAIB,  many  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  will  be  carried  out,  but  it  is  expected 
to  take  from  three  to  five  years  for  total 
implementation. 

Specific  recommendations  fall  into  the 
following  categories:  administration,  social 
service,  vocational  rehabilitation  and  shel¬ 
tered  workshop.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
consideration  be  given  to  amending  the 
Association’s  bylaws  in  order  to  provide 
for  a  rotating  board  of  directors  and  pro¬ 
gram  changes  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
times. 

★  The  National  Braille  Press  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts  has,  since  January  1960, 
been  receiving  the  assistance  of  inmates  of 
a  prison  in  Norfolk,  Massachusetts,  in 
making  recordings  for  blind  persons.  This 
was  arranged  through  the  United  Prison 
Association  of  Massachusetts,  and  has 
proved  to  be  very  successful. 

To  assist  in  this  enterprise  the  Boston 
Lions  Club  has  donated  two  tape  recorders 
and  one  Taben  duplicating  machine,  and 
has  underwritten  the  cost  of  repairs  on 
twenty-five  tape  recorders  which  are  the 
property  of  the  Braille  Press. 

By  May  of  1963,  67,000  two-hour  tapes, 
representing  over  fifteen  million  feet  of 
magnetic  tape,  had  been  recorded. 

★  Shops  employing  blind  workers  and  us¬ 
ing  the  SKILCRAFT  trademark  were 
issued  copies  of  the  annual  licensing  agree¬ 
ment  last  June.  Shops  using  the  trademark 
after  July  1  must  have  executed  the  new 
contract  by  that  date.  The  authorization 


to  use  the  trademark  applies  only  to  items 
specifically  approved  by  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind. 

The  SKILCRAFT  trademark  is  in¬ 
creasingly  being  recognized  nationally  as  a 
symbol  of  quality  blind-made  products. 

★  Fordham  University  has  awarded  the 
Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  to  Sister  M.  Benigna,  O.P.,  for  her 
work  with  blind  children.  Sister  Benigna 
has  been  teaching,  guiding  and  comforting 
blind  children  for  close  to  sixty  years.  In 
1904,  then  Mary  Catherine  Davis,  she 
helped  Margaret  Coffey  establish  New 
York’s  first  Catholic  school  for  the  blind. 
It  was  this  school  which  later  became  the 
Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind.  When  the 
Dominican  Sisters  of  Blauvelt  took  over  the 
school  in  1913,  she  became  the  first  blind 
girl  to  be  accepted  into  the  order.  Blind,  or 
virtually  blind  from  birth,  Sister  Benigna 
has  spent  a  lifetime  promoting  the  interests 
of  blind  children,  training  them  to  read 
braille  and  teaching  them  music.  Many  of 
her  pupils  have  gone  on  to  achieve  high 
scholastic  honors. 

★  The  Greater  Boston  Host  Lions  Club 
awarded  a  bronze  plaque  to  Robert  S. 
Bray,  Chief  of  LC’s  Division  for  the  Blind, 
at  a  luncheon  at  the  Kenmore  Hotel  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  June  5.  The  plaque  is  in¬ 
scribed,  “Greater  Boston  Host  Lions  Club 
commends  Robert  S.  Bray  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  Division  for  the  Blind,  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  outstanding  leadership  in  the 
education  of  blind  persons,  thereby  enab¬ 
ling  them  to  take  their  rightful  place  in  the 
normal  course  of  society.” 

Mr.  Bray  was  instrumental  in  helping 
the  National  Braille  Press  of  Boston  start 
and  develop  a  program  of  recording  text¬ 
books  and  other  material  of  specialized  in¬ 
terest  on  magnetic  tape  so  that  blind  stu¬ 
dents  and  other  blind  persons  gainfully 
employed  could  continue  their  studies.  The 
recording  is  done  in  the  Norfolk  (Mass.) 
Penitentiary  by  a  group  of  inmates,  who 
have  formed  the  Argosy  Reading  Club  and 
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who  use  tape-recording  equipment  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Greater  Boston  Host  Lions 
Club.  At  a  dinner  held  at  the  penitentiary 
on  June  3,  with  140  persons — including 
fifteen  members  of  the  Argosy  Reading 
Club — the  Lions  Club  presented  the  club 
with  a  tape-duplicator. 

This  tape-duplicator  will  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  provide  multiple  copies  of  books  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  tape  collection  of  LC’s 
Division  for  the  Blind  and  the  cooperating 
regional  libraries. 

★  Genevieve  Caulfield,  a  teacher  of  blind 
persons,  is  named  as  one  of  thirty-one 
“Good  Samaritans”  who  will  receive  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  for  their 
“talent  which  enlarges  the  public  vision  of 
the  dignity  with  which  life  can  be  graced 
and  the  fullness  with  which  it  can  be  lived.” 


Miss  Caulfield  has  spent  a  lifetime  as  a 
blind  teacher  in  Japan,  in  Vietnam,  and  in 
Thailand,  where  she  pioneered  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  blind  children. 

★  The  Industrial  Arts  Workshop  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind  attended  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Industrial  Arts 
Association,  the  professional  organization 
of  industrial  arts  teachers  in  the  regular 
public  schools,  held  in  Indianapolis,  Indi¬ 
ana,  from  April  8th  to  13th.  The  Workshop 
Committee  scheduled  a  series  of  meetings 
at  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind,  coin¬ 
ciding  with  the  national  convention,  and 
thereby  drawing  an  excellent  attendance  of 
teachers  from  schools  for  the  blind  located 
in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Missouri 
and  Pennsylvania. 


NSPB  Issues  Safety  Lens  Endorsement 


The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  has  issued  a  position  state¬ 
ment  endorsing  the  absolute  use  of  safety 
eyewear  for  children  and  adults  now  wear¬ 
ing  regular  glasses;  for  persons  with  de¬ 
fective  sight;  and  for  all  participants  in 
recreation  or  hobbies  involving  hazards  to 
the  eye. 

Protective  safety  lenses  are  made 
stronger  than  regular  glass  lenses  through 
a  tempering  process  similar  to  the  way 
steel  is  case  hardened.  Their  resistance  to 
impact  permits  the  safety  lenses  to  serve 
as  a  shield  for  the  eyes  rather  than  an  ad¬ 
ditional  hazard.  Safety  lenses  are  also  made 
from  optical  plastic — both  plastic  and 
safety  glass  lenses  must  pass  stringent  tests 
for  shatter  resistance. 

The  statement  reads  as  follows: 

“The  National  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  recommends  that  safety 
lenses  of  shatter-resistant  glass  or  plastic 
be  used  in  spectacles,  especially  for  chil¬ 


dren;  students;  persons  with  impaired  eye¬ 
sight,  particularly  those  with  sight  in  only 
one  eye;  and  by  those  engaging  in  pur¬ 
suits,  sports,  or  hobbies  which  involve 
hazards  to  vision. 

“This  recommendation  is  based  upon 
thousands  of  case  histories  of  eyesight 
saved  by  safety  lenses,  and  is  fortified  fur¬ 
ther  by  over  a  quarter-century  of  proved 
industrial  usage  of  such  lenses. 

“Only  those  safety  lenses  and  other  pro¬ 
tective  eyewear  which  comply  with  quality 
and  performance  requirements  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Standards  Association  codes  Z.80 
(non-industrial  eyewear)  and  Z.2  (indus¬ 
trial  eyewear)  are  recommended;  safety 
lenses  meeting  these  codes  have  minimum 
thicknesses  of  2mm  and  3mm  respectively. 
All  safety  lenses  should  be  mounted  in 
sturdy,  flame-resistant  frames. 

“Safety  lens  spectacles  provide  incom¬ 
parable  protection  for  eyesight,  well  worth 
the  nominal  additional  charge  over  the  cost 
of  ordinary  glasses.” 
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Placement  Counselor  Training  Program 


Southern  Illinois  University,  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Institute,  Carbondale,  Illinois,  will 
again  be  offering  its  short  course,  “Devel¬ 
oping  Employment  Opportunities  for  Blind 
Persons  in  Competitive  Occupations,”  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year  1963-1964  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide 
additional  skills  and  attitudinal  training  for 
professional  personnel  who  are  working 
with  employers  and/or  blind  individuals 
relative  to  jobs  in  competitive  occupations. 
Individual  traineeship  grants  are  available. 

Courses  will  be  offered  as  follows: 

Fall — October  13  through  November  15, 
1963  (plant  tours — Chicago). 

Winter — February  16  through  March 
20,  1964  (plant  tours — St.  Louis). 

Summer — June  7  through  July  10,  1964 
( plant  tours — Chicago ) . 

In  addition,  one-week  follow-up  semi¬ 


nars  for  former  trainees  will  be  offered  in 
the  Southeast  area  of  the  country  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1964,  and  in  the  Northeast  during 
April,  1964. 

The  course  is  equally  as  helpful  to  new 
personnel,  following  their  basic  orientation 
with  an  agency,  as  it  is  to  graduates  or 
near  graduates  of  rehabilitation  counseling 
training  programs.  Experienced  staff  can 
also  benefit  through  a  fresh  look  at  the 
changing  patterns  of  business  and  industry, 
and  at  the  approaches  which  are  useful 
today  in  developing  competitive  occupa¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  blind  persons.  All 
professional  personnel  in  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind  (or  interested  in  such  em¬ 
ployment)  are  invited  to  apply  for  this 
training  opportunity.  Enrollment  is  limited 
to  fifteen  students.  Further  information 
and  application  forms  can  be  obtained 
from  Louis  Vieceli,  Coordinator,  Place¬ 
ment  Counselor  Training  Program  (Blind), 
Rehabilitation  Institute,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  Illinois. 


AAIB  Midwest  Music  Clinic 


The  Midwest  Music  Clinic,  a  section  of 
AAIB,  was  held  at  the  Indiana  School  for 
the  Blind  from  April  4th  through  the  6th. 
The  clinic  was  chaired  by  Mrs.  Harriet  C. 
Minor.  The  theme  chosen  was  “Lick  the 
Lack  of  New  and  Worthwhile  Music  in 
Braille  and  Large  Print.” 

Representatives  from  eighteen  states  at¬ 
tended  the  clinic,  and  also  present  were 
Thomas  Bledsoe,  representative  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind; 
Paul  Baugus,  representative  of  the  Howe 
Printing  Press,  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind;  and  Charles  Gallozzi,  assistant  chief 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Division  for 
the  Blind. 

Clinicians  from  Indiana  University,  In¬ 
diana  Central  College,  Jordan  College  of 


Music  of  Butler  University,  and  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  sponsored 
by  various  organizations,  conducted  work¬ 
shops  in  woodwinds,  brasses,  percussions, 
vocal  solo  repertoire,  choral  repertoire, 
organ  and  piano.  They  presented  music 
which  they  have  found  successful  in  their 
own  teaching  fields,  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
pressing  regret  that  a  large  part  of  this 
music  is  not  now  available  in  braille.  They 
urged  that  it  be  printed  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to 
convince  publishers  that  partially  sighted 
musicians  are  being  held  back  due  to  the 
lack  of  large  print  music. 

The  clinicians  recommended  a  consid¬ 
erable  selection  of  music  for  woodwinds, 
brasses,  percussions,  band,  instrumental  en- 
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sembles,  and  piano  and  organ,  and  par¬ 
ticipants  in  these  workshops  voted  unani¬ 
mously  for  these  recommendations  to  be 
put  into  braille  and  large  print  as  soon  as 
possible. 


More  individual  study  was  needed  on  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  vocal  solo 
repertoire  and  choral  repertoire  clinicians, 
and  decisions  were  to  be  submitted  at  a 
later  date. 


Blind  Tuners  Convention  in  Michigan 


Some  thirty-seven  piano  technicians  reg¬ 
istered  during  June  for  an  intensive  five- 
day  seminar  held  at  the  Michigan  School 
for  the  Blind.  On  hand  to  greet  the  par¬ 
ticipants  from  ten  states  and  two  Canadian 
provinces,  was  Dr.  Robert  H.  Thompson, 
superintendent  of  the  Michigan  School. 
Among  the  participants  were  six  school 
instructors  in  the  art  of  tuning,  and  one 
lady,  Lenor  McNish,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  just 
entering  the  tuning  field. 

The  seminar  was  organized  under  the 


aegis  of  the  National  Piano  Technicians 
Guild  Committee  on  Problems  and  Affairs 
of  the  Visually  Handicapped,  chaired  by 
Stanley  Oliver,  from  Detroit.  In  view  of 
the  enthusiastic  response  it  seems  likely 
that  such  seminars  will  be  continued  on  a 
geographically  rotated  basis  around  the 
United  States,  perhaps  at  two-year  inter¬ 
vals.  Blind  tuners  who  can  qualify  under 
the  performance  and  character  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Guild  are  urged  to  take  on 
this  professional  affiliation. 


NRA  Literary  Award 


James  W.  McDaniel  of  Lubbock,  Texas, 
has  won  first  prize  in  the  third  annual 
Graduate  Rehabilitation  Literary  Awards 
competition,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association.  His  entry  was 
entitled,  “Disability  and  Vocational  Rede¬ 
velopment.” 

Prior  to  entering  Texas  Technological 
College  to  work  on  his  Ph.D.  degree,  Mr. 
McDaniel  was  a  psychologist  with  the 
Colorado  Department  of  Rehabilitation. 

The  national  NRA  Literary  Awards  con¬ 
test  seeks  to  encourage  professional  writ¬ 
ing  among  graduate  students  in  the  many 
areas  of  rehabilitation.  The  competition  is 
open  to  all  persons  preparing  at  the  gradu¬ 


ate  level  to  work  professionally  with  the 
handicapped.  It  carries  a  first  prize  of 
$300,  second  prize  of  $125,  and  third  prize 
of  $75. 

Other  winners  in  the  1963  competition 
are:  second  place — William  W.  Keenan, 
University  of  Minnesota,  “The  Use  of 
Group  Decision  and  Social  Influence  in 
Rehabilitation”;  third  place — Paul  H.  Bab¬ 
bitt,  University  of  Wisconsin,  “Appraisal 
of  Parental  Attitudes”;  honorable  mention 
— Janet  Cutler,  University  of  Illinois,  “The 
Hated  Hands”;  and  Peter  Dittami,  Boston 
College,  “Psycho-Social  Dynamics  in  Re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  Blind.” 
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"Before  anything  else,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  the  fundamental 
truth  that  blindness  does  not  affect  the 
individuality,  but  leaves  it  intact.  Its 
sources  remain  healthy;  no  mental 
faculty  of  the  blind  is  affected  in  any 
way,  and  all  of  them,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  are  susceptible  of  blos¬ 
soming  out  to  the  highest  degree  of 
development  to  which  a  normal  being 
can  aspire." — Pierre  Villey 


Homemaker  Service: 
Luxury  or  Necessity? 


LUCILLE  M.  SMITH 


Application  of  the  Services  described  here,  to  newly  blind  housewives  for 
example,  and  to  other  blind  individuals,  with  whatever  specialized  emphases 
may  be  appropriate,  would  obviously  have  great  value. 


Is  homemaker  service  a  community  lux¬ 
ury  or  a  necessity?  Many  European  coun¬ 
tries  have  answered  this  question  by  mak¬ 
ing  home  help  services  available  to  all 
economic  groups,  persons  who  can  afford 
to  do  so  paying  a  fee.  The  United  States 
has  reached  the  stage  where  there  is  theo¬ 
retical  agreement  that  such  service  is 
needed  by  all  economic  groups.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  in  only  a  few  communities  is  service 
actually  available  to  the  substantial  number 
of  families  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  fee. 
Even  more  unfortunate  is  the  fact  that  in 
most  communities  the  service  is  available 
to  no  one. 

But  let  us  see  how  the  picture  is  chang¬ 
ing.  In  October  1961  the  Public  Health 
Service  with  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau 
of  Family  Services  and  the  Children's 
Bureau  collected  facts  for  the  1961  Direc¬ 
tory  of  Homemaker  Services.  Some  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  information  submitted 
for  a  nationwide  study  made  in  October 
1958  and  October  1961  are  in  order.  Of 
the  programs  listed  in  the  1961  Directory 
of  Homemaker  Services  only  one  was  es¬ 
tablished  before  1930.  In  the  next  decade, 
eighteen  programs  were  developed.  Be¬ 
tween  1940  and  1949,  thirty-seven  pro- 
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grams  were  added.  The  years  1950-59  saw 
the  greatest  acceleration  with  118  new 
programs.  This  rate  of  growth  continues 
with  thirty-four  programs  added  during 
1960-61. 

Thus,  by  late  1961,  158  communities  in 
forty  states  had  programs  as  compared 
with  103  communities  in  thirty-two  states, 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  in  1958. 
Since  the  close  of  1961,  at  least  twenty 
additional  programs  have  been  developed; 
three  of  them  in  states  previously  without 
programs.  More  are  in  the  drafting  stage.  I 
predict  that  this  extension  will  continue. 

The  number  of  homemakers  employed 
in  October  1958  was  1,778.  This  compares 
with  2,700  in  late  1961,  an  increase  of 
almost  1,000.  Voluntary  agencies  em¬ 
ployed  2,126  of  the  homemakers;  public 
agencies  employed  538.  Of  the  total,  35 
per  cent  were  part-time  employees.  The 
practice  of  employing  part-time  home¬ 
makers  has  increased  considerably. 

In  the  study  week  of  1958,  2,186  fami¬ 
lies  received  service;  14,000  during  the 
entire  year  1957.  More  recent  compara¬ 
ble  figures  are  not  available  but  we  do 
know  that  in  the  month  of  October  1961, 
5,424  families  received  service.  Thus,  in 
one  month  in  1961  more  than  one-third 
as  many  families  received  service  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  year  1957. 

Another  significant  change  has  to  do 
with  the  re’ationship  between  the  number 
of  homemakers  employed  and  families 
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served.  In  1958,  about  one-third  of  the 
programs  served  exactly  as  many  families 
in  a  week  as  they  employed  homemakers. 
Some,  in  fact  a  substantial  number,  served 
fewer  families  than  they  employed  home¬ 
makers.  By  1961,  only  one-seventh  of  the 
agencies  maintained  the  one-to-one  rela¬ 
tionship  and  all  were  assigned  the  full 
complement  of  homemakers. 

The  extension  of  part-time  service,  with 
resultant  increase  in  numbers  of  families 
served,  is  another  distinguishing  character¬ 
istic.  The  wide  acceptance  of  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  employing  part-time  homemakers 
and  providing  part-time  service  represents 
a  significant  shift  in  the  thinking  which 
characterized  the  programs  of  the  1920’s 
and  1930's. 

More  agencies  are  now  giving  service  to 
adult  families  and  the  chronically  ill.  In 
1961,  199  of  the  208  agencies  reported 
that  they  served  families  with  children; 
115  served  ill  and  disabled  persons;  and 
132  served  aging  persons.  Only  sixty-five 
indicated  that  they  served  only  families 
with  children. 

Undoubtedly,  the  difference  in  the  1958 
and  1961  patterns  of  assignment  of  hours 
principally  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  more 
service  is  being  made  available  to  adult 
families,  to  chronically  ill  persons,  and  to 
persons  who  can  and  do  pay  for  service. 
For  many  of  these  families  a  few  hours  a 
day,  a  few  days  a  week  are  not  only  ade¬ 
quate  but  often  may  be  more  conducive 
to  encouraging  the  sick  or  aging  individual 
to  recapture  old  strengths  or  develop  new 
ones.  Moreover,  many  people  can  afford 
six  or  eight  hours  a  week  who  could  not 
afford  forty  hours.  Although  this  kind  of 
distribution  of  service  undoubtedly  re¬ 
quires  a  higher  managerial  skill  than  the 
one-to-one  relationship,  it  probably  also 
produces  better  homemaker  service  for 
many  families.  Five  days  a  week  of  eight- 
hour  service  in  a  situation  fraught  with 
all  the  problems  which  justify  the  use  of 
homemaker  service  is  pretty  grisly  duty.  A 
change  of  scene  and  pace,  as  well  as  of  the 
kinds  of  care  needed  by  different  indi¬ 


viduals,  probably  means  that  the  home¬ 
maker  can  contribute  more  to  her  varied 
service. 

In  terms  of  growth  by  type  of  agency, 
nineteen  new  programs  developed  between 
1958  and  1961  in  voluntary  family  and 
children’s  agencies  with  an  increase  of  101 
homemakers.  Public  welfare  agencies  *  re¬ 
ported  forty  new  programs  with  an  increase 
of  116  in  homemakers.  The  remaining 
twenty-three  new  programs  are  admin¬ 
istered  by  visiting  nurse  associations,  vol¬ 
untary  health  agencies,  or  an  independent 
community  agency  with  a  growth  in  num¬ 
ber  of  homemakers  of  394. 

In  the  public  programs  of  1961,  the  one- 
to-one  relationship  is  more  prevalent  than 
in  the  programs  administered  by  voluntary 
agencies,  about  20  per  cent  having  this 
characteristic.  In  the  public  programs  serv¬ 
ing  the  aging  as  well  as  families  with  chil¬ 
dren,  however,  we  find  that  homemakers 
may  serve  several  families,  the  relation¬ 
ship  being  as  high  as  one-to-twelve  in  a 
number  of  instances.  And  in  quite  a  few 
of  the  programs  for  children,  homemakers 
also  serve  several  families  simultaneously. 
These  programs  are  experimenting  with  the 
use  of  a  homemaker  teaching  in  a  group 
setting:  infant  and  child  care;  diet;  cook¬ 
ing;  sewing;  general  housekeeping  tech¬ 
niques;  and  home  care  of  individuals. 

Statewide  leadership  in  promoting  home¬ 
maker  service  has  also  grown.  The  welfare 
departments  in  California,  Colorado,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  have  been 
especially  active,  and  perhaps  others.  State 
health  departments  have  entered  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  California,  Connecticut,  Florida, 
and  Massachusetts.  The  New  Jersey  State 
Department  of  Health  has  been  active  since 
1952  and  the  influence  of  that  state  agency 
can  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  75  per 
cent  of  New  Jersey’s  population  has  home¬ 
maker  services  available,  and  to  all  eco¬ 
nomic  and  age  groups  in  most  places. 

All  of  these  developments  reflect  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  homemaker  services 
among  national,  private  and  public,  state 

*  One  is  a  combined  welfare  and  health  agency. 
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and  local  health  and  welfare  agencies. 
Both  the  White  House  Conference  on  Ag¬ 
ing  and  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth  stressed  the  value  of 
homemaker  service.  In  preparation  for  the 
first  of  these  conferences,  thirty-three  states 
recommended  expansion  of  existing  home¬ 
maker  programs  and  development  of  new 
ones,  and  the  deliberations  of  both  con¬ 
ferences  included  recommendations  for 
more  such  programs. 

National  voluntary  health  and  welfare 
agencies  have  stepped  up  their  interest. 
When  I  talk  to  groups  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  I  am  usually  impressed  with 
the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  from  the 
Family  Service  Association  of  America, 
the  American  Medical  Association,  or  any 
other  of  the  sponsors  of  the  1959  National 
Conference  on  Homemaker  Services.  Es¬ 
pecially  worth  noting  is  the  influence  of  the 
America  Medical  Association.  Through  its 
Homemaker  Services  Bulletin,  it  is  reaching 
a  large  group  of  lay  persons  who  are  tak¬ 
ing  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of 
new  services. 

Several  federal  laws  have  helped  stimu¬ 
late  homemaker  service  programs.  You 
are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  Amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Social  Security  Acts  to 
strengthen  services  to  families  and  chil¬ 
dren.  As  a  result,  we  can  look  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  welfare  agencies  for  further  improve¬ 
ment  of  homemaker  and  other  services  to 
families  and  individuals  they  serve.  But 
we  must  also  look  to  the  public  health 
agencies  and  to  voluntary  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  agencies.  Let  me  tell  you  of  another 
federal  law  which  is  acting  as  a  stimulant 
to  both  voluntary  and  public  efforts. 

The  Community  Health  Services 
and  Facilities  Act 

The  Community  Health  Services  and 
Facilities  Act  which  became  effective  in 
October  1961  provides  financial  incentives 
for  the  development  of  out-of-hospital 
services,  including  homemaker  services. 
The  Act  is  broad  in  its  provisions,  but  in 
some  instances  it  calls  particular  attention 


to  the  special  needs  of  the  chronically  ill 
and  aging.  The  Act  increases  the  authori¬ 
zation  for  general  formula  grants  to  state 
health  departments  from  $30  million  to 
$50  million  a  year.  In  addition,  it  author¬ 
izes  the  Congress  to  earmark  appropria¬ 
tions  in  formula  grants  for  specific  pur¬ 
poses. 

For  fiscal  year  1962,  $6  million  was 
available  through  the  Public  Health  Service 
for  matching  grants  to  state  health  depart¬ 
ments,  which  they  in  turn  could  grant  to 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and 
institutions  to  develop  such  services  as  co¬ 
ordinated  home  care  programs  of  which 
there  are  less  than  100  in  the  United  States; 
home  nursing  programs  with  which  less 
than  700  communities  are  supplied;  home¬ 
maker  service  programs;  chronic  illness 
counseling  and  referral  services;  and  other 
types  of  out-of-hospital  services. 

The  Act  also  established  project  grants, 
with  an  authorization  of  ten  million  dollars 
a  year  for  that  purpose,  to  be  awarded  to 
private  nonprofit  and  public  organizations 
for  the  development  of  new  and  improved 
community  services  outside  of  hospitals. 
For  fiscal  year  1962,  $2,950,000  was 
available  for  project  grants.  For  fiscal  year 
1963,  a  total  of  thirteen  million  dollars  is 
available  for  formula  grants  and  six  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  for  project  grants. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  a  few  of  the  new 
homemaker  service  programs  being  fi¬ 
nanced  in  part  by  these  new  funds.  As  you 
would  expect,  they  are  more  health-ori¬ 
ented  than  the  traditional  family  and  chil¬ 
dren's  homemaker  service  program,  though 
no  more  so  than  those  administered  by 
visiting  nurse  associations. 

San  Francisco,  California 

In  San  Francisco,  California,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  homemaker  service  has  a  grant  for 
a  long-term  illness  program  which  will  co¬ 
ordinate  homemaker  services,  public  health 
services,  counseling  and  referral  services, 
and  other  services  necessary  to  planning 
care  with  chronically  ill  patients  and  their 
families. 
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This  thoughtfully  developed  project  en¬ 
tailed  many  months  of  work  in  which  regu¬ 
lar  conferences  were  held  with  the  United 
Cerebral  Palsy  Association;  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults;  and  the  San  Francisco  Health  De¬ 
partment  to  outline  the  project  and  define 
its  objectives.  The  San  Francisco  Adult 
Education  Department,  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  and  the  University 
of  California  School  of  Social  Welfare 
have  been  involved  in  plans  for  the  training 
program  for  homemakers.  The  University 
is  planning  to  use  the  center  in  its  educa¬ 
tional  program  for  social  workers. 

Beatrice,  Nebraska 

In  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  a  city  of  12,000, 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Mennonite 
Deaconess  Hospital  is  sponsoring  a  home¬ 
maker  service  leading  eventually  to  a  home 
care  program.  The  hospital  will  provide 
necessary  office  space,  telephone  service, 
time  of  the  administrator  and  consulting 
dietitian,  secretarial  service,  and  supplies 
and  certain  items  of  equipment  for  a  loan 
closet. 

In  the  twelve-month  period  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1961,  483  patients  age  sixty- 
five  and  over  were  discharged  from  the 
hospital.  This  represents  21  per  cent  of  all 
the  discharges  for  this  period.  These  pa¬ 
tients  came  from  a  radius  of  approximately 
fourteen  miles  from  the  hospital.  The  home¬ 
maker  demonstration  will  offer  services  in 
a  ten-mile  radius. 

The  hospital  administrator  will  direct  the 
program.  A  technical  advisory  committee 
will  assist  him  and  review  cases  monthly. 
In  addition: 

The  physician  representing  the  hospital 
medical  staff  will  serve  as  liaison  physician 
where  the  family  physician  is  not  available 
due  to  illness,  vacation,  or  other  legitimate 
reasons. 

The  registered  nurse  supervisor  will 
evaluate  each  home  situation  and  determine 
the  kinds  of  services  needed.  She  will  keep 
case  records  and  a  daily  log  noting  com¬ 


munity  approval  or  critical  comments  on 
the  new  service.  She  will  organize  training 
classes  for  homemakers  modeled  on  those 
used  by  established  services. 

The  dietitian  will  instruct  nutrition 
classes  for  homemakers  and  will  make 
some  home  visits  where  food  problems  re¬ 
quire  consultation. 

The  physical  therapist  will  give  home¬ 
makers  guidance  in  cases  requiring  his 
consultation. 

The  chaplain  of  the  hospital  now  re¬ 
ceives  requests  for  home  visits  and  will 
continue  in  this  capacity.  It  is  anticipated 
that  he  will  refer  patients  for  homemaker 
service. 

The  social  worker,  a  full-time  employee 
of  the  Beatrice  State  Home  for  Retarded 
Persons,  will  act  as  consultant  for  problem 
cases. 

Four  part-time  homemakers  are  to  be 
recruited  from  the  hospital  register  of  part- 
time  employees.  Some  home  service  by 
hospital  orderlies  may  also  be  developed. 

A  pool  of  retired  and  married  registered 
nurses,  including  retired  Mennonite  Dea- 
connesses,  will  be  activated  and  their  serv¬ 
ices  are  to  be  provided  on  a  fee  basis. 

I  have  cited  this  program  in  some  detail 
because  it  illustrates  how  a  small  com¬ 
munity  can  use  homemaker  service  to  im¬ 
prove  the  use  of  its  scarce  hospital  beds. 

Central  City,  Nebraska 

Another  interesting  and  even  more  rural 
project  is  located  in  Central  City,  Nebraska, 
population  2,406.  There  the  six-year-old 
Litzenberg  Memorial  County  Hospital  will 
be  host  to  the  program.  This  city  is  in  the 
heart  of  rich  farm  land  of  the  Platte  Valley. 
The  community  has  its  share  of  wealth  and 
only  a  handful  of  families  who  are  not 
able  to  pay  for  medical  care. 

The  hospital  is  the  only  health-related 
facility  in  the  area.  It  has  peak  loads  and 
a  good  share  of  elderly  patients  who  are 
not  truly  hospital  cases.  It  is  primarily  for 
them  that  this  combined  home  nursing- 
homemaker  service  demonstration  is  plan¬ 
ned. 
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The  program  will  be  directed  by  the  hos¬ 
pital  administrator.  The  immediate  super- 
,  visor  will  be  a  registered  nurse.  The  other 
t  key  persons  involved  are  the  three  phy- 
i  sicians  in  the  town,  the  hospital  dietitian, 
physical  therapist,  and  medical  record  li¬ 
brarian. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

In  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the  City-County 
Health  Department  and  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  will  jointly  administer  a 
beginning  home  care  program  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  homemaker  service.  The  director 
of  the  City-County  Health  Department  will 
provide  medical  review  and  evaluation,  ad¬ 
minister  the  medical  and  nursing  aspects  of 
the  program,  and  provide  medical  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  Home  Care-Homemaker  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  will  be  liaison  officer  between 
project  services  and  individual  physicians. 

The  Council  of  Social  Agencies  will 
coordinate  the  services  of  the  related  com¬ 
munity  health  and  welfare  agencies  with 
extensive  use  of  a  home  care-homemaker 
service  committee  on  which  there  is  rep¬ 
resentation  from  twelve  medical  and  re¬ 
lated  societies  and  associations  like  the 
County  Medical  Society,  the  Women's  Aux- 
;  iliary,  the  counterpart  of  these  for  the 
losteopathic  physicians,  the  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield,  the  Hospital  Council  and  others; 
ten  voluntary  health  associations  like  Arth¬ 
ritis  and  Rheumatism,  Cancer,  Heart,  and 
Tuberculosis  Association;  eleven  public  and 
private  social  welfare  agencies;  the  Junior 
League,  Polk  County  Labor  Council,  and 
the  State  Commission  on  Aging. 

Other  Developments 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  California,  a 
demonstration  is  being  conducted  which 
in  addition  to  many  other  purposes  will 
test  a  method  of  organizing  a  project  in 
Pasadena  where  a  local  committee  will 
have  carefully  defined  duties  and  specified 
relationships  with  the  parent  organization 
in  Los  Angeles.  This  will,  hopefully,  pro¬ 
vide  new  answers  to  the  organization  of 
homemaker  service  in  our  large  metro- 
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politan  areas.  Still  another  program — not 
yet  completely  drafted — will  locate  su¬ 
burban  offices  of  a  family  and  children  s 
agency  in  a  health  department  in  one 
suburb  and  a  combination  nursing  agency 
in  another. 

The  Family  Service  Association  of 
Monongahela  County,  West  Virginia,  has 
received  a  grant  to  develop  a  homemaker 
service  program.  In  addition  to  providing 
a  much  needed  service,  the  project  will  be 
used  in  the  state  university’s  schools  of 
medicine,  nursing,  and  social  work. 

The  Nevada  State  Tuberculosis  and 
Health  Association  is  organizing  a  program 
to  serve  a  sparsely  settled  area,  with  the 
long-range  objective  of  becoming  a  state¬ 
wide  program. 

Visiting  nurse  association  homemaker 
programs  are  being  assisted  in  Birmingham, 
Denver,  New  York  City,  and  Houston. 

In  two  states,  Oklahoma  and  Louisiana, 
a  university  is  being  helped  financially  to 
train  persons  to  develop  homemaker  serv¬ 
ice  programs. 

Another  and  quite  different  program  be¬ 
ing  financed  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  is  a  homemaker  service  pro¬ 
gram  administered  by  a  state  mental  hos¬ 
pital  for  its  discharged  patients. 

Oriented  Programs 

The  distinctive  features  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  are; 

1)  They  are  health  oriented  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  personal  care  to  help  patients 
regain  old  strengths  or  acquire  new  ones; 

2)  Each  has  built-in  features  for  co¬ 
ordination  of  medical,  nursing,  social  work, 
nutritional,  and/or  other  therapeutic  serv¬ 
ices,  as  well  as  homemaker  services. 

3)  Most,  but  not  all,  are  located  in  a 
health  agency;  a  hospital,  a  health  depart¬ 
ment,  a  visiting  nurse  association,  or  a 
voluntary  health  agency. 

4)  Whether  located  in  a  health  agency 
or  not,  the  new  programs  usually  have  on 
the  board  or  advisory  committee  strong 
medical  participation — often  the  medical 
society  and  the  women's  auxiliary  of  the 
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medical  society  are  officially  represented. 

5)  Each  involves  several  community 
health  and  welfare  services.  In  the  larger 
cities,  many  agencies  and  institutions  take 
part. 

6)  Each  has  a  plan  for  evaluation  of 
the  program  to  measure  its  effectiveness, 
its  cost,  its  place  in  long-range  community 
planning. 

7)  Each  stresses  a  family-centered  ap¬ 
proach  to  community  health  services,  using 
homemakers  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
health  care  team. 

We  in  the  Public  Health  Service  are  glad 
to  have  a  specific  Congressional  mandate 
to  assist  states  and  localities  in  developing 
more  and  better  community  health  services 
and  in  devising  better  methods  for  organ¬ 
izing  a  community’s  health  services. 

The  voluntary  and  public  family  and 
children's  agencies  will  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tinue  expansion  of  homemaker  services. 
We  can,  I  believe,  anticipate  a  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion  also  among  health  agencies,  es¬ 
pecially  public  health  nursing  agencies,  hos¬ 
pitals,  and  health  centers.  The  energies  and 
resources  of  private  and  public  health  and 
welfare  have  combined  to  bring  the  home¬ 
maker  to  many  people  who  need  service 
because  of  one  kind  of  trouble  or  another; 
illness,  convalescence,  death,  ignorance,  or 
old  age. 

Conclusion 

We  have  looked  at  the  recent  past  and 
taken  a  glimpse  at  the  present.  In  conclu¬ 
sion  let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the  future 
and  speculate  on  ways  in  which  home¬ 
maker  service  can  increasingly  be  a  force 
for  improving  our  system  of  private  and 
public  health  and  welfare  services. 

1 )  Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  emphasis  on  service  in  public  welfare 
programs.  Homemaker  service  can  be  a 
means  not  only  of  keeping  families  to¬ 
gether  when  the  mother  is  out  of  the  home 
but  of  strengthening  family  life  by  teach¬ 
ing  and  demonstrating  sound  methods  of 
child  care,  good  housekeeping  and  good 
“family-keeping.” 


A  homemaker  can  be  used  for  intermit¬ 
tent  service  to  assure  clinic  attendance.  The 
poor  record  of  prenatal  and  postnatal  care 
among  assistance  recipients  could  be  re¬ 
versed.  In  one  of  our  large  cities  last  year 
40  per  cent  of  the  mothers  delivered  at 
the  public  hospital  had  received  no  prenatal 
care.  The  high  proportion  of  welfare  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  parents  who  have  not  yet 
been  immunized  against  poliomyelitis  can 
be  reduced,  too,  by  the  planned  use  of 
homemakers  to  enable  mothers  otherwise 
unable  to  attend  the  clinic  to  do  so. 

Conceivably,  the  homemaker  could  also 
be  used  in  group  settings  to  enable  mothers 
who  wish  to  join  the  labor  force  to  do  so. 
She  can  help  keep  the  aging  in  their  own 
homes.  Thus,  homemaker  service  can  be¬ 
come  a  vital  force  in  strengthening  the  pub- 
lice  welfare  program. 

2)  In  both  health  and  welfare  fields,  the 
homemaker  can  help  solve  some  of  the 
manpower  shortages.  To  the  extent  that 
she  is  successful  in  modifying  family  strife 
and  dissolution  she  will  conserve  the  time 
of  social  workers.  To  the  extent  she  is 
successful  with  ill  and  convalescing  pa¬ 
tients,  she  will  conserve  the  time  of  nurses, 
nutritionists,  physical,  occupational,  and 
speech  therapists — all  of  them  in  short 
supply. 

3)  Scientific  developments  in  medicine 
have  resulted  in  specialization  of  medical 
practice  which  often  presents  the  patient 
with  a  series  of  complicated  procedures  to 
be  followed.  The  carefully  trained  and 
supervised  homemaker  can  do  much  to 
help  the  patient  keep  to  a  routine  in  which, 
with  careful  medical  supervision,  the 
various  therapies  are  synthesized. 

4)  The  same  scientific  developments 
have  resulted  in  overemphasis  on  hospital 
care.  The  literature  abounds  in  evidence 
that  many  persons,  particularly  the  aging, 
are  hospitalized  more  often  and  longer  than 
necessary  because  there  is  no  one  at  home 
to  care  for  them.  Homemaker  service  can 
improve  this.  One  promising  trend  toward 
correcting  the  overemphasis  in  hospital 
care  is  the  inclusion  of  home  health  serv- 
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ices  in  Blue  Cross  coverage.  Now  that  a 
number  of  communities  have  demonstrated 
the  practicality  of  such  coverage  we  can 
expect  the  practice  to  spread.  If  it  spreads 
enough,  it  could  retard  somewhat  expensive 
construction  to  provide  hospital  and  nurs¬ 
ing  home  beds. 

5)  The  new  programs  I  have  described 
also  show  the  potential  of  homemaker  serv¬ 
ice  for  helping  coordinate  in  one  agency 
or  institution  a  constellation  of  services. 
Such  consolidation  will  expedite  the  goal 
of  us  all — namely,  that  the  right  service 


shall  be  available  at  the  right  time  and  in 
the  right  place. 

6)  And  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
homemaker  service  can  markedly  improve 
the  employment  opportunities  for  middle 
aged  and  older  women.  To  the  extent  that 
this  hard-to-place  group  becomes  or  re¬ 
mains  self  supporting  it  will  add  to  the 
country’s  economic  growth  while  perform¬ 
ing  a  service  which  experience  everywhere 
proves  is  a  rewarding  one. 

I  call  such  a  service  a  necessity;  for  the 
individual,  the  community,  and  the  nation. 


The  Obligations  of  Board  Members 

LOIS  G.  FORER 


The  voluntary  social  agency  is  one  of 
the  unique  American  social  devices.  The 
private  citizen  who  serves  as  a  board  mem¬ 
ber  makes  possible  a  viable  form  of  non¬ 
profit,  non-governmental  agency.  These 
agencies  are  a  natural  and  commendable 
expression  of  the  desire  of  American  peo¬ 
ple  to  work  together  in  groups,  committees, 
and  clubs  and  to  act  for  the  betterment 
of  their  fellow  citizens.  Such  organizations 
not  only  accomplish  great  good  for  the 
underprivileged  and  handicapped  but  also 
provide  an  outlet  for  the  energies  and 
idealism  of  countless  citizens. 

When  America  was  largely  rural  and 
the  urban  communities  were  still  small, 
these  voluntary  agencies  were  simply  or¬ 
ganized  devices  whereby  neighbors  helped 
each  other.  With  the  tremendous  growth 
of  metropolitan  areas  and  the  consequent 
impersonality  of  communities,  the  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  have  inevitably  become  more 
impersonal  also.  The  agencies  have  multi¬ 
plied  in  number;  many  have  grown  in  size. 


Mrs.  Forer  is  Deputy  Attorney  General  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  head  of  the  Charities  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice. 

This  article  first  appeared  in  the  June,  1963,  issue 
of  the  Social  Service  Review,  and  has  been  reprinted 
by  permission  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Copyright  1963  by  The  University  of  Chicago. 
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With  the  advent  of  social  work  as  a  pro¬ 
fession,  the  standards  of  service  rendered 
and  the  quality  of  professional  personnel 
have  been  raised,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  community. 

However,  the  citizen  engaging  in  wel¬ 
fare  work  as  a  volunteer  frequently  is  in¬ 
sufficiently  informed,  both  with  respect  to 
the  problems  which  he  seeks  to  ameliorate 
and  the  organization  with  which  he  is  af¬ 
filiated.  All  too  frequently  the  well-mean¬ 
ing  citizen  lends  his  name  to  a  charitable 
project,  attends  an  occasional  meeting, 
gives  a  small  or  a  large  donation,  and  feels 
that  he  has  made  a  satisfactory  contribu¬ 
tion  to  his  community. 

Board  Member  as  Trustee 

Frequently,  citizens  serve  on  boards  of 
trustees  of  the  various  voluntary  health  and 
welfare  agencies  without  any  recognition 
of  the  legal  responsibilities  which  they 
have  assumed.1  Since  voluntary  agencies 
frequently  handle  vast  sums  of  money,  it  is 
of  increasing  importance  that  the  citizen 
who  agrees  to  serve  on  the  board  of  an 
agency  be  aware  of  his  legal  as  well  as  his 
moral  responsibilities.  A  member  of  a 
board  of  a  hospital,  a  children's  aid  society, 
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or  any  one  of  the  innumerable  voluntary 
agencies  serving  the  American  public  as¬ 
sumes  a  serious  legal  responsibility.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  law  he  is  not  simply  a  member 
of  a  board,  as  he  might  be  a  member  of 
a  club;  he  is  fiduciary,  a  trustee  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  all  of  the  funds 
which  the  organization  raises,  receives, 
and  disburses.2 

The  duty  of  a  trustee  with  respect  to 
trust  funds  is  of  the  highest.  He  is  required 
to  exercise  the  careful  judgment  which  a 
reasonably  prudent  man  would  exercise 
with  regard  to  his  own  funds.3  If  any  loss 
occurs,  the  trustee  is  legally  obligated  for 
failure  to  exercise  such  prudent  judgment. 
It  is  not  sufficient  for  him  to  state  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  transaction  or  of  the 
ramifications  involved.  As  a  trustee,  it  is 
his  duty  to  be  informed  of  all  matters  in¬ 
volving  trust  funds.  This  is  equally  true  of 
the  program  activities  of  the  organization. 
With  respect  to  program,  of  course,  there 
is  a  wider  area  for  reasonable  men  to  dif¬ 
fer  in  the  exercise  of  bona  fide  good  judg¬ 
ment. 

Annual  Budget 

In  most  voluntary  agencies  the  annual 
budget  is  prepared  by  the  professional  staff. 
This,  of  course,  is  necessary,  since  few  if 
any  of  the  board  members  would  have  the 
required  time,  competence,  or  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  agency. 
However,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  board  mem¬ 
ber  to  examine  the  budget  with  care  and 
to  satisfy  himself  that  the  items  of  ex¬ 
penditure  are  proper  and  not  excessive, 
that  they  forward  the  program,  and  that 
they  are  consonant  with  ethical  standards. 

Any  purchase  of  goods  or  services  by  an 
organization  from  a  member  of  the  board 
or  an  employee  should  be  scrutinized  with 
the  utmost  care.  Insurance  policies,  sup¬ 
plies,  land,  buildings,  and  any  other  pur¬ 
chases  should  be  contracted  for  at  com¬ 
petitive  prices  and  with  full  disclosure  to 
all  concerned.  Whenever  any  such  trans¬ 
action  is  undertaken  by  a  charitable  or¬ 
ganization  or  agency  with  a  member  of 


the  board  or  an  employee,  extreme  care 
should  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  price 
paid  by  the  agency  is  not  in  excess  of  that 
for  which  the  purchases  could  be  obtained 
from  a  disinterested  seller.4  Failure  to  do 
so  subjects  the  individual  board  member  to 
liability  for  any  loss  or  excess  payment, 
even  though  he  has  not  personally  profited 
from  the  transaction. 

Duty  to  Consult  Experts 

Whenever  any  new  program  is  to  be 
embarked  upon  entailing  the  expenditure 
of  moneys,  whether  for  purchases  of  fa¬ 
cilities  and  equipment  or  for  hiring  of 
staff,  it  is  incumbent  upon  each  member 
of  the  board  to  determine  whether  such 
program  and  such  purchases  are  within 
the  scope  of  activities  of  the  organization 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  public  which 
is  to  be  benefited. 

The  tremendous  advance  in  knowledge 
in  the  fields  of  social  work,  medicine,  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  social  planning  makes  pos¬ 
sible  wiser  care  and  treatment  of  the  aged, 
the  indigent,  and  the  disadvantaged  of  every 
type.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  board  mem¬ 
bers  of  voluntary  agencies  to  utilize  to  the 
utmost  new  techniques  and  knowledge. 
Scientifically  qualified  specialists  in  these 
various  fields  provide  a  large  pool  of  dis¬ 
interested  experts  whose  advice  lay  board 
members  should  obtain  about  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  program  of  their  organizations. 
The  board  member  is  not  expected  to  be 
an  expert.  He  must,  however,  obtain  ex¬ 
pert  guidance,  which  he  can  evaluate  from 
a  common  sense  point  of  view  before  em¬ 
barking  on  new  programs  or  making  any 
substantial  expenditure  of  funds.  By  con¬ 
sulting  national  service  agencies  in  the  field 
of  work  of  his  organization,  the  board 
member  can  educate  himself  about  ap¬ 
proved  types  of  program  and  service.  He 
will  then  be  in  a  position  to  evaluate  in¬ 
telligently  the  new  programs  which  have 
been  proposed.  He  can  also  obtain  ob¬ 
jective  standards  for  qualifications  and 
numbers  of  personnel  required  to  staff  and 
carry  out  the  contemplated  programs.  He 
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should  demand  the  most  careful  and 
thorough  personal  references  for  executive 
and  professional  staff  members. 

Any  purchase  of  land,  plant,  or  equip¬ 
ment  should  be  on  an  open  basis.  At  least 
two  disinterested  appraisals  of  any  prop¬ 
erty  to  be  bought  or  sold  should  be  a  mini¬ 
mal  requirement.  For  purchase  of  equip¬ 
ment,  specifications  should  be  drawn  and 
bids  invited  so  that  the  organization  is  as¬ 
sured  of  obtaining  the  goods  at  the  lowest 
price.  These  are  normal,  routine  procedures 
which  most  business  men  observe.  In 
handling  trust  funds  and  property,  as  a 
minimum,  sound  business  practices  should 
be  observed.  Failure  to  follow  such  prac¬ 
tices  subjects  board  members  to  liability 
in  the  event  of  loss.  It  is  rare  that  actions 
against  trustees  of  charitable  institutions 
have  been  instituted  by  the  members  of 
the  organization,  although  any  member 
clearly  has  a  right  to  demand  an  account¬ 
ing  and  to  compel  board  members  to  make 
good  any  losses  resulting  from  improper 
management.  Significantly,  all  board  mem¬ 
bers  are  responsible  even  though  they  may 
not  have  personally  profited  by  the  trans¬ 
actions  involved. 

With  the  increasingly  prominent  role 
of  the  states  in  supervising  tax-exempt 
charities,  one  may  anticipate  suits  brought 
by  the  states  against  trustees  to  recover 
losses  sustained  by  the  charitable  organi¬ 
zation.  Following  the  conviction  of  the 
president  of  the  Sister  Kenny  Foundation 
on  criminal  charges,  the  attorney  general 
of  Minnesota  brought  an  action  against 
him  to  recover  some  three  million  dollars 
in  agency  funds  which  had  been  im- 
providently  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  president.  It  is  clear  that  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  would  likewise  be  legally 
responsible  for  such  improper  expendi¬ 
tures  of  charitable  funds. 

Board  members  who  are  housewives, 
schoolteachers,  and  artists  whose  daily  ac¬ 
tivities  have  not  prepared  them  for  the 
handling  of  trust  funds  and  property  can 
always  obtain  the  advice  of  someone  who 
is  engaged  in  real  estate,  equipment  busi- 
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ness,  finance,  and  the  like.  Even  the  busiest 
executive  will  be  happy  to  advise  board 
members.  Moreover,  almost  every  charita¬ 
ble  organization  has  a  legal  counsel.  His 
advice  should  be  sought  before  any  major 
expenditure  is  made,  and  the  full  rami¬ 
fications  of  the  proposal  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  him.  The  duties  of  counsel 
extend  far  beyond  the  mere  drafting  of 
legal  documents. 

Legal  Restrictions 
on  Fund  Raising 

Fund  raising  is  one  of  the  most  irksome 
and  most  necessary  tasks  of  the  voluntary 
organizations.  Board  members  are  expected 
to  contribute  not  only  their  time  but  also 
their  money.  In  some  instances,  the  work 
of  a  voluntary  agency  is  made  possible 
through  the  generosity  of  its  board  mem¬ 
bers.  Many  agencies,  however,  rely  princi¬ 
pally  upon  appeals  to  the  public.  Solicita¬ 
tion  of  funds  for  charity  has  many  perils. 
In  a  number  of  cities  there  is  legislation 
restricting  the  amount  which  may  be  spent 
on  fund  raising  activities.5  Only  five  states 
have  legislation  requiring  the  registration  of 
charitable  organizations  and  imposing  any 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  money  that  may 
be  expended  for  fund-raising  purposes.6 
These  laws  and  ordinances  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  carefully  and  opinion  of  counsel 
obtained  to  insure  that  the  organization  is 
acting  in  a  legal  manner.  Board  members 
should  also  exercise  prudent  judgment  to 
determine  whether  their  fund  raising  prac¬ 
tices  are  sufficiently  economical. 

Some  voluntary  agencies  which  solicit 
funds  from  the  public  spend  at  least  one- 
third  of  their  entire  income  for  fund  rais¬ 
ing.  A  study  by  the  Board  of  Social  Serv¬ 
ice  Commissioners  of  Los  Angeles  reveals 
that,  in  1959,  local  fund  raising  costs  for 
the  Association  for  Mental  Health 
amounted  to  36.2  per  cent;  for  the  Muscu¬ 
lar  Dystrophy  Associations,  33.3  per  cent; 
for  the  Tuberculosis  and  Health  Associa¬ 
tion,  26.8  per  cent;  and  for  the  American 
Heart  Association,  22.8  per  cent.7 

These  figures  do  not  tell  the  entire  story. 
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Administration,  overhead,  and  public  re¬ 
lations  sometimes  consume  an  additional 
large  fraction  of  every  dollar.  Frequently 
these  items  are  concealed  under  such  head¬ 
ings  as  “public  information”  and  “public 
education.”  Local  agencies  may  have  an 
even  higher  percentage  of  fund  raising 
expenses.  A  study  of  twenty-eight  agencies 
specializing  in  work  with  the  blind  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  disclosed  that  a  large 
number  of  these  agencies  spent  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  their  gross  income  on  fund 
raising  activities.8 

Board  members  cannot  look  with  equa¬ 
nimity  upon  these  practices.  It  is  easy  to 
condone  such  excessive  costs  by  pointing 
out  the  good  that  is  accomplished  with  the 
fraction  of  the  funds  made  available  to 
the  organization.  However,  it  is  probably 
not  too  harsh  to  say  that  an  organization 
that  spends  in  excess  of  50  per  cent  of 
the  funds  which  it  collects  from  the  public 
on  fund  raising  and  administration  is  in 
effect  perpetrating  a  fraud  on  the  generous 
public.  Few,  if  any,  citizens  would  con¬ 
tribute  their  hard-earned  dollars,  even  for 
the  most  worthy  cause,  if  they  knew  that 
fifty  cents  or  more  out  of  each  dollar  was 
spent  for  fund  raising.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
obligation  of  the  board  member  as  a  trustee 
of  these  funds,  which  are  essentially  pub¬ 
lic  moneys,  to  insure  that  they  are  wisely 
and  prudently  spent. 

Charitable  Funds  are 
Public  Moneys 

Money  raised  from  the  public  for  charita¬ 
ble  purposes  is  in  many  senses  public 
money.  First,  it  is  exempt  from  taxation 
and  thus  does  not  bear  the  burdens  of 
government  which  all  other  forms  of  capi¬ 
tal  must  assume.9  Second,  it  is  given  for 
a  public  purpose.  Indeed,  the  legal  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  charity  requires  that  funds  be 
spent  for  an  essentially  public  purpose.  Mr. 
Justice  Gray’s  definition,  which  is  still  the 
law,  is  as  follows: 

A  charity  in  the  legal  sense  may  be  more 
fully  defined  as  a  gift,  to  be  applied  con¬ 
sistently  with  existing  laws,  for  the  bene¬ 


fit  of  an  indefinite  number  of  persons  either 
by  bringing  their  minds  or  hearts  under 
the  influence  of  education  or  religion,  by 
relieving  their  bodies  from  disease,  suffer¬ 
ing  or  constraint,  by  assisting  to  establish 
themselves  in  life,  or  by  erecting  or  main¬ 
taining  public  buildings  or  works  or  other¬ 
wise  lessening  the  burdens  of  government .10 

A  private  citizen  may  waste  or  squander 
his  own  money  or  spend  it  for  frivolous 
purposes.  Money  collected  for  community 
services,  however,  must  be  spent  for  that 
purpose  and  no  other.  All  money  and 
property  given  to  a  charitable  corporation 
for  its  chartered  purposes  is  held  in  trust 
and  must  be  used  for  trust  purposes  only,11 
no  matter  how  worthy  or  appealing  some 
other  cause  may  be. 

Most  voluntary  agencies  handle  moneys 
received  either  from  public  sources  or 
from  other  voluntary  agencies,  such  as 
united  funds  or  community  chests.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  these  funds  are  col¬ 
lected  either  by  taxation  from  all  the  citi¬ 
zens  or  as  tax-exempt  contributions  from 
a  wide  segment  of  society  and  that  the  re¬ 
cipient  agency  is  intrusted  with  these  funds 
in  order  to  perform  services  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public. 

Hospitals  and  health  and  welfare  agencies 
receive  outright  grants  from  both  state  and 
federal  governments.  In  addition,  many 
charitable  agencies,  such  as  organizations 
for  the  blind,  the  aged,  the  mentally  ill,  the 
dependent  child,  and  other  disadvantaged 
groups,  receive  public  moneys  for  services 
purchased  by  the  state.  Such  services  may 
be  custodial,  rehabilitation,  training,  or 
educational.  Frequently  these  tax  moneys 
constitute  a  major  share  of  the  agency’s 
budget.  In  a  recent  examination  of  a  home 
for  aged  women  it  was  discovered  that 
every  resident  of  the  home  was  receiving 
social  security,  a  pension,  or  old  age  as¬ 
sistance.  These  funds  constituted  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  home. 

In  the  handling  of  such  public  moneys, 
the  utmost  care  and  responsibility  is  re¬ 
quired  of  the  board  members.  Of  course, 
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the  books  of  every  agency  should  be 
audited  by  an  independent  accountant.  The 
board  members  should  demand  and  receive 
a  complete  explanation  of  all  items  from 
the  executive  director.  It  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  a  special  committee  of  the 
board  meet  with  the  accountant  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  exact  financial  picture  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Although  many  charities  have 
received  public  subsidies  throughout  the 
years,12  the  extent  of  public  subsidy  has 
increased  enormously  in  the  past  decade. 
Hospitals  are  being  built  with  federal  tax 
funds.  Many  recipients  of  aid  from  vol¬ 
untary  agencies  also  receive  some  form  of 
public  support  through  either  social  se¬ 
curity,  unemployment  compensation,  or 
some  other  pension.  When  these  funds  are 
turned  over  to  the  voluntary  agency  by  the 
recipient,  careful  accounting  is  required  to 
protect  the  rights  of  these  individuals. 
Significantly,  this  is  a  new  development  in 
the  responsibilities  of  voluntary  agencies. 

The  Obsolete  Agency 

Innumerable  changes  have  occurred  in 
recent  decades.  The  poor  are  no  longer 
dependent  upon  private  benevolence.  A 
widow  receives  social  insurance  and  other 
forms  of  public  support  which  enable  her 
to  maintain  a  home  for  her  children.  The 
position  of  the  unmarried  working  girl 
has  been  radically  altered.  The  number  of 
immigrants  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere 
handful.  Thus,  the  voluntary  agencies  pro¬ 
viding  baskets  of  food  for  the  indigent, 
homes  for  orphans,  dormitories  for  work¬ 
ing  girls,  and  settlement  houses  for  immi¬ 
grants  are  now  obsolete.13 

The  duty  of  a  trustee  of  such  an  insti¬ 
tution  is  clear.  The  organization  should 
cease  and  go  out  of  business  if  it  is  no 
longer  filling  a  real  need.  The  board  should 
take  legal  steps  to  dissolve  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  have  the  courts  transfer  funds  and 
endowments  to  other  appropriate  charita¬ 
ble  agencies.  Most  charities  have  endow¬ 
ment  funds  left  by  will  for  the  specific 
purposes  of  the  agency.  For  example,  a 
donor  who  left  trust  funds  for  an  orphan 


asylum  was  clearly  interested  in  children 
and  wished  to  help  them.  When  the  asylum 
no  longer  has  any  orphans,  the  board  has 
no  legal  or  moral  right  to  use  these  funds 
for  some  other  purpose. 

On  the  dissolution  of  a  charitable  or¬ 
ganization,  the  funds  cannot  be  distributed 
to  the  members  and  trustees.  They  must 
be  applied  to  other  charitable  purposes.14 
Even  without  dissolution  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  if  it  becomes  impossible,  impractica¬ 
ble,  or  illegal  to  carry  out  the  particular 
purposes  of  the  agency,  the  trust  will  not 
fail  but  the  courts  will  direct  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  property  to  a  similar  charitable 
purpose.15  This  is  known  as  the  legal  doc¬ 
trine  of  “cy-pres.”  The  expression  is  said 
to  be  a  variant  of  Anglo-Norman  or  mid¬ 
dle  French  on  “si-pres,”  meaning  so  near 
or  as  near.  Hence  the  courts  seek  to  find 
another  charitable  object  of  a  closely  simi¬ 
lar  nature.  In  the  United  States,  only  a 
court,  after  notice  and  hearing,  has  the 
right  to  apply  the  cy-pres  doctrine. 

A  board  cannot  simply  change  the  pur¬ 
poses  or  character  of  a  charitable  organiza¬ 
tion  and  continue  to  administer  these  funds, 
as  a  Philadelphia  agency  attempted  to  do 
a  few  years  ago.  An  organization  founded 
in  1910  to  provide  a  home  for  poor  Jew¬ 
ish  working  girls  discovered  that  working 
girls  of  today  do  not  come  to  live  in  an 
institution  but  are  quite  capable  of  main¬ 
taining  their  own  apartments.  This  home 
was  the  beneficiary  of  several  substantial 
trust  funds.  Members  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  were  reluctant  to  give  up  this  in¬ 
come  and  their  positions  as  members  of 
a  board.  Without  specific  court  authority 
for  this  radical  change  of  purpose,  they 
transformed  the  home  into  a  non-sectarian 
psychiatric  clinic  for  women.16  The  in¬ 
tention  of  the  donors  of  these  trust  funds 
was  certainly  perverted. 

In  contrast,  recently  the  YMCA  of 
Philadelphia  applied  to  the  courts  and  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  discontinue  an  un¬ 
needed  residence  hall  for  young  women. 
The  court  authorized  the  YWCA  to  sell 
the  property  and  use  the  proceeds  for  en- 
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larging  the  services,  recreational  and  social, 
which  were  in  great  demand.  Such  wise 
assessment  of  needs  and  services  by  boards 
of  charitable  organizations  enables  limited 
amounts  of  money  to  be  used  for  the  great¬ 
est  good. 

A  volunteer  fire  fighting  patrol  has  re¬ 
cently  applied  to  the  courts  for  permission 
to  dissolve.  In  a  community  which  has  an 
adequate  tax-supported  fire  department, 
there  is  clearly  no  need  for  a  less  efficient 
voluntary  group  duplicating  these  functions. 
That  board  recognized  that  there  is  no 
categorical  imperative  for  institutions  to 
continue  in  existence  beyond  their  useful 
life.  It  is  the  legal  duty  of  the  trustees  to 
dissolve  such  organizations  and  to  have 
the  courts  determine  what  is  to  be  done 
with  their  assets. 

Merger  or  Consolidation 

The  board  must  periodically  review  the 
role  of  the  agency  not  merely  to  determine 
whether  it  is  filling  a  real  need  but  also 
to  examine  its  role  in  relation  to  the 
broader  community.  The  proliferation  of 
charitable  service  organizations  and  insti¬ 
tutions  such  as  hospitals,  clinics,  and  homes 
has  sometimes  resulted  in  an  overlapping 
and  competing  among  the  private  and  even 
the  public  agencies.17  Duplication  of  func¬ 
tions  is  not  only  wasteful  but  also  de¬ 
structive  of  public  good  will  and  confi¬ 
dence.  When  a  citizen  receives  pleas  for 
money  from  a  half-dozen  or  more  organi¬ 
zations  for  the  blind  or  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded,  he  will  give  to  none.  When  such 
situations  exist,  merger  or  consolidation  of 
organizations  is  essential.  A  new  organiza¬ 
tion  composed  of  three  previously  au¬ 
tonomous  agencies  will,  of  course,  have 
only  one  president  and  one  executive  di¬ 
rector.  It  cannot  function  effectively  with 
too  large  a  board.  Some  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  boards  will  have  to  relinquish 
their  positions.  Frequently  the  sensitivity 
of  the  unpaid,  volunteer  board  member 
who  clings  to  the  honor  or  prestige  of 
office  thwarts  the  progress  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Such  attitudes  must  be  recognized 


as  petty  and  childish  and  must  be  dealt 
with  accordingly. 

Public  Accountability 

Many  organizations,  of  course,  fulfil  a 
real  and  continuing  need,  but  even  these 
agencies  must  adjust  to  changing  condi¬ 
tions. 

Certain  agencies,  while  still  retaining 
their  old  names,  such  as  “home  for  the  in¬ 
digent”  or  “evangelical  aged  home,”  and 
their  old  legal  structures  have  embarked 
upon  entirely  new  programs  of  service. 
Formerly  these  institutions  were  operated 
wholly  with  funds  collected  from  private 
individuals  or  sectarian  groups.  They  were 
managed  by  self-perpetuating  boards  of 
trustees,  who  made  no  accounting  to  the 
public.  Although  the  major  portion  of  the 
income  of  these  homes  now  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  public  moneys,  there  has  been 
no  appreciable  change  in  management  or 
in  attitude.  The  self-perpetuating  boards  of 
directors  must  realize  that  these  institu¬ 
tions  do  not  exist  solely  by  reason  of  the 
generosity  of  trustees.  Board  members  have 
become  trustees  for  the  public  and  they 
serve  in  a  limited  capacity  as  managers  of 
the  institutions. 

Those  charities  which  solicit  funds  from 
the  public  certainly  owe  a  duty  to  their 
contributors  to  account  for  the  moneys 
which  they  have  received,  and  all  tax-ex¬ 
empt  organizations,  because  they  place  an 
additional  burden  upon  the  taxpayers,  have 
an  obligation  to  account  to  the  government 
for  their  stewardship  of  these  specially 
privileged  funds.18  Statutes  requiring  pub¬ 
lic  accountability  should  be  welcomed  as  a 
proper  exercise  of  government  and  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  all  concerned:  the  public  which 
contributes  to  the  charity,  the  board  of 
directors  which  manages  it,  and  the  re¬ 
cipients  of  its  services.  Such  public-dis¬ 
closure  laws  will  benefit  properly  managed 
organizations  by  putting  out  of  business 
those  which  dissipate  funds  and  cause  the 
public  to  look  askance  at  charitable  drives. 
The  elimination  of  fraudulent  and  improp¬ 
erly  managed  charitable  organizations  as  a 
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result  of  public  reporting  will  free  money 
for  the  use  of  the  many  organizations 
which  are  really  contributing  to  the  public 
welfare. 

In  the  present  period  of  drastic  social 
change,  the  future  of  the  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  rests  with  dedicated  board  members. 
When  taxes  are  high  and  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinued  demand  for  government  services  in 
the  health  and  welfare  field,  the  public  will 
no  longer  tolerate  waste,  archaic  practices, 
and  secrecy  in  the  management  of  the  vol¬ 
untary  agencies.  The  report  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation  in  1961  stated: 

“Voluntary  agencies  derive  their  support 
primarily  from  the  public,  and  have  a  duty 


to  the  public  to  disclose  fully  those  activi¬ 
ties  that  do  not  involve  confidential  rela¬ 
tionships  with  clients.  Failure  to  give  ac¬ 
curate  and  complete  information  is  a  breach 
of  the  agency’s  fiduciary  responsibility  to 
its  supporting  public.  The  public  as  the  in¬ 
vestor  in  an  agency  has  the  right  to  know 
the  facts.  The  agency  as  the  recipient  of 
public  funds  has  the  duty  to  disclose  fully 
to  those  who  invest  in  its  activities.”19 

This  duty  is  the  separate  and  individual 
responsibility  of  each  board  member.  If 
one  fulfills  these  duties,  then  the  voluntary 
agencies  can  perform  more  effectively  than 
before,  with  the  full  confidence  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  public. 
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A  Remedial  Reading  Experiment 


Some  observations  on  the  influence  of  a  blind 
counselor  working  with  sighted  children  in  a 

remedial  reading  project 


HELEN  KITCHEN  BRANSON,  M.A. 


During  1959  and  1960,  I  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  as  a  counselor  on  a  pri¬ 
vately  financed  remedial  reading  project 
held  in  Pasadena,  as  a  joint  effort  among 
three  private  schools.  The  reading  prob¬ 
lems  of  twenty-nine  children,  aged  from 
six  to  twelve  years,  were  studied  in  a  per¬ 
missive,  semi-structured  counseling  en¬ 
vironment  in  an  effort  to  evaluate  their 
reading  problems,  and  to  observe  whether 
or  not  being  taught  by  a  blind  counselor 
influenced  their  progress  in  reading  speed 
and  smoothness,  vocabulary  expansion 
(both  reading  and  speaking),  and  ability 
to  read  closer  to  the  grade  level  of  their 
regularly  achieving  classmates. 


Mrs.  Branson  participated  in  this  remedial  reading 
project  while  serving  as  a  correctional  reading  project 
supervisor  for  a  private  agency  in  Pasadena.  She  and 
her  husband,  Ralph ,  both  blind,  are  high  sdhool  teach¬ 
ers  in  Wilder,  Idaho.  They  are  co-authors  of  “The 
Blind  Child  and  His  Special  Problems,”  in  the  April 
1956  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  and  Mrs.  Branson 
is  author  of  “Preparing  the  Blind  for  Hospital  Jobs,” 
in  the  November  1962  issue. 


Ten  of  the  children  had  been  given  a 
testing  battery  with  results  indicating  emo¬ 
tional  disturbance;  ten  others  were  rated 
as  “normal,”  except  that  their  reading 
achievement  was  below  their  class  average; 
and  nine  were  rated  by  the  same  testing 
battery  as  mentally  retarded,  but  not  emo¬ 
tionally  disturbed.  A  control  group  of  ten 
other  children,  matched  as  to  age,  sex  and 
grade  level,  with  no  reading  problems,  was 
also  used.  All  thirty-nine  of  the  children 
participated  in  individual  counseling  situa¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  in  a  final  group  session  in 
which  reading  skills  were  demonstrated  to 
other  participants. 

Five  counselors,  all  with  master’s  de¬ 
grees  and  specific  work  beyond  the  M.A. 
level  in  educational  guidance,  participated 
in  the  program.  The  children  were  divided 
into  four  groups — normally  achieving  read¬ 
ers;  mentally  retarded;  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed;  and  apparently  normal,  but  not 
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achieving  readers.  From  among  these 
groups  each  counselor  chose  by  lot  two 
children,  except  for  the  mentally  retarded, 
in  which  the  last  counselor  to  choose  had 
only  one  mentally  retarded  child. 

There  was  a  total  of  121  counseling  ses¬ 
sions  of  two  hours  in  length  with  each 
child.  Sessions  were  held  twice  weekly  in 
most  cases.  Of  these,  120  were  individual 
sessions,  and  one  was  a  group  reading  dem¬ 
onstration  session  held  for  evaluative  pur¬ 
poses. 

All  interviews  and  sessions  were  re¬ 
corded  on  tape  for  their  entire  time.  Two 
independent  judges,  both  specialists  in 
remedial  reading,  and  not  connected  in  any 
way  with  the  project,  evaluated  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  participants.  Each  judge  made 
an  independent  report.  They  were  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  counselors,  nor  were 
they  familiar  with  the  background  of  the 
counselors.  At  a  later  date  they  were  in¬ 
formed  as  to  which  of  the  counselors  was 
blind,  and  were  asked  to  evaluate  her  ses¬ 
sions  with  those  of  the  other  counselors. 

In  order  that  these  observations  may 
prove  to  be  of  some  value  to  those  in¬ 
terested  in  placing  visually  handicapped 
professional  persons  in  positions  of  coun¬ 
seling  and  teaching,  a  brief  resume  will 
be  given  of  the  experimental  procedures. 

The  rooms  used  for  these  sessions  were 
fitted  with  large  pieces  of  ordinary  white 
wrapping  paper,  thumb-tacked  within  easy 
reach  of  the  child  to  be  interviewed.  Both 
crayons  and  paints  were  available,  and  the 
children  wore  men’s  old  shirts  to  protect 
their  clothing. 

Each  child  was  told  at  his  first  interview 
that  he  might  choose  either  crayons  or 
paints  and  draw  a  picture  on  one  of  the 
papers.  As  he  worked,  he  was  encouraged 
by  the  counselor  to  explain  what  he  was 
drawing,  and  to  tell  a  story  about  the 
drawing.  If  he  completed  his  picture  he 
might  go  on  to  another,  or,  if  he  had  tired 
of  drawing  he  could  talk  informally  with 
the  counselor. 

At  the  second  session  the  reading  process 
was  begun.  The  story  told  at  the  former 


session,  having  been  recorded  on  tape  and 
typed,  was  available  to  the  child  in  a  folder 
which  the  counselor  had  placed  on  a  low 
table  before  he  arrived.  The  counselor  also 
had  a  copy  of  the  story  in  her  folder;  in  the 
case  of  the  blind  counselor  a  braille  copy 
was  available. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  session 
if  the  child  wished  to  draw  or  paint  he  was 
allowed  to  do  so,  and  when  his  picture  was 
completed  or  his  interest  waned,  the  coun¬ 
selor  suggested  the  reading.  If  the  child 
refused  he  was  talked  with  informally,  but 
not  pressured  into  reading.  Most  of  the 
children,  except  for  the  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed  group,  attempted  to  read  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  session.  All  the  children,  including  the 
emotionally  disturbed,  were  reading  or  at¬ 
tempting  to  read  by  the  fourth  session. 

Each  counseling  period  was  recorded 
and  the  stories  about  the  new  pictures 
drawn  by  the  children  were  transcribed 
onto  pages  of  large  typewritten  print.  Of 
course,  there  soon  were  too  many  stories 
for  the  children  to  read  all  of  each  one 
during  a  counseling  session,  therefore  each 
child  was  requested  to  read  his  latest  pic¬ 
ture  story  and  was  allowed  to  choose  one 
other  from  among  the  collection  in  his 
folder.  He  could  also  read  other  stories 
from  his  collection  if  he  particularly  wanted 
to  do  so,  but  he  was  not  requested  to  do 
so.  The  majority  of  the  children  read  aloud 
to  the  counselor  three  stories  per  session, 
including  the  two  requested.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  read  an  average  of  five  at  a  single 
session.  A  few  read  only  the  two  stories 
requested  throughout  the  experimental 
study. 

The  purpose  of  the  pictures  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  permissive,  non-critical  medium 
which  would  stimulate  the  child  to  com¬ 
pose  stories  in  line  with  his  own  interests 
and  encourage  him  to  utilize  his  own  speak¬ 
ing  vocabulary.  Counselors  hoped  to  ob¬ 
serve  whether  or  not  this  system  would 
allow  the  children  gradually  to  assimilate 
their  speaking  vocabulary  into  a  reading 
vocabulary. 

When  the  two  judges  were  asked  to 
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evaluate,  without  knowledge  as  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  the  work  of  counselor  No.  3,  (the 
blind  counselor),  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  other  counselors,  the  following  com¬ 
ments  were  made: 

First  judge:  Speaking  vocabulary  of  this 
counselor’s  children,  including  the  men¬ 
tally  retarded,  expanded  at  a  rate  equal  to 
or  better  than  that  of  the  other  groups. 
Reading  vocabulary  in  all  categories  ex¬ 
panded  at  a  rate  three  times  faster  than 
that  of  other  categories.  Reading  speed  and 
smoothness  improvement  was  no  different 
from  that  of  other  counseling  groups.  Abil¬ 
ity  to  read  closer  to  the  end  of  the  project, 
at  the  grade  level  of  the  individual,  was 
slightly  lower  among  the  children  of  coun¬ 
selor  No.  3. 

Second  judge:  Speaking  vocabulary  of 
this  counselor’s  children  seemed  more  fluid; 
she  seems  especially  able  to  bring  out  the 
timid,  emotionally  disturbed  and  mentally 
retarded  children.  The  normal  children 
seem  to  be  more  boisterous  and  do  not 
follow  her  instructions  in  requested  read¬ 
ing.  However,  in  spite  of  this,  the  speaking 
vocabularies  of  her  children  in  terms  of 
number  of  words  used  and  learned  was  ap¬ 
proximately  double  that  of  the  other  coun¬ 
selors. 

Reading  vocabulary  in  all  categories  was 
approximately  one-and-one-half  times 
greater  than  that  for  children  in  the  groups 
of  any  other  counselor;  this  was  especially 
noted  among  the  mentally  retarded  and 
emotionally  disturbed  children.  There  was 
no  perceived  difference  in  final  reading 
smoothness  improvement  over  or  under 
other  groups. 

Ability  to  read  closer  to  the  end  of  the 
project,  at  the  grade  level  of  the  child,  did 
not  seem  to  be  as  high  for  counselor  No.  3 
as  the  other  groups. 

In  general  I  would  say  that  this  coun¬ 
selor  has  strong  rapport  with  all  of  her 
group  members,  but  especially  with  the 


mentally  retarded  and  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed. 

After  these  evaluations  were  filed,  the 
judges  were  then  informed  that  counselor 
No.  3  was  blind,  and  were  requested  to 
comment  on  this  factor. 

First  judge:  I  noticed  that  there  was 
something  different  in  the  way  she  talked 
to  the  children.  But  whether  this  was  be¬ 
cause  of  her  blindness,  or  because  of  her 
prolonged  contact  with  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed  people,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  In 
her  individual  case,  I  would  venture  that 
her  blindness  was  not  a  liability. 

Second  judge:  In  my  opinion,  this  coun¬ 
selor  was  able  to  handle  her  clients  ade¬ 
quately.  Just  why  they  showed  such  marked 
progress  in  vocabulary  expansion  is  inter¬ 
esting  in  view  of  her  extreme  sight  handi¬ 
cap.  Perhaps  the  children  felt  a  stronger 
motivation  to  talk  and  read  to  her.  While 
they  showed  less  progress  in  reading  at 
grade  level  in  the  school  classroom,  I 
would  not  want  to  say  it  was  because  of 
her  blindness,  although  it  might  have  had 
some  indirect  influence  because  of  her  spe¬ 
cial  need  and  their  strong  attachment  to 
her.  How  is  one  to  differentiate  between 
personality  influences  as  a  whole,  and  her 
blindness  in  and  of  itself? 

The  opinions  of  the  other  counselors,  on 
reviewing  the  tapes  of  the  sessions,  showed 
that  only  one  counselor  felt  that  the  handi¬ 
capped  counselor  showed  marked  differ¬ 
ences  in  her  procedures,  ability,  or  results. 
“If  anything,  her  handicap  is  an  asset.  The 
children  drew  more  expansively  and  freely, 
seemed  to  compose  longer  stories,  and 
talked  more  than  for  the  rest  of  us.” 

On  the  basis  of  this  experiment,  it  would 
appear  that  when  a  well  adapted  blind 
individual  has  had  professional  preparation 
and  experience,  his  blindness  need  not  be 
considered  a  liability  in  working  with  emo¬ 
tionally  disturbed,  mentally  retarded,  and 
normal  children  in  a  counseling  situation. 
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Blind  Persons  as  Individuals 
of  Integrity  and  Responsibility 

David  Soyer 


If  I  were  to  take  the  most  common  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  words  “integrity”  and 
“responsibility,”  I  don’t  think  I  would  have 
a  very  long  statement  to  make.  That  the 
average  blind  person  is  probably  as  virtuous 
or  as  unvirtuous  as  the  average  sighted 
person  should  not  have  to  be  urged  upon 
this  audience,  although  there  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  other  settings  in  which  this  point 
would  have  to  be  made.  For  this  paper  I 
should  like  to  use  integrity  as  meaning  an 
“undivided  or  unbroken  state;  complete¬ 
ness.”1  In  other  words,  I  should  like  to 
discuss  the  basic  casework  concept  of  see¬ 
ing  the  client  as  a  whole  person,  a  unique 
individual,  interacting  with  a  unique  set  of 
relationships  and  external  forces. 

The  aspect  of  responsibility  that  I  should 
like  to  discuss  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  for  himself;  for  his  own  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth. 

Thus,  while  we  are  discussing  the  “Chal¬ 
lenge  of  Change,”  as  our  general  theme,  I 
am  suggesting  that  we  take  another  look 
at  some  very  basic  social  work  concepts.  A 
reaffirmation  of  some  of  these  concepts 
should  help  us  in  meeting  the  challenges  of 
the  future. 

First,  let  us  discuss  the  question  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  oneself.  Social  casework, 
together  with  other  helping  disciplines,  is 
built  on  the  democratic  premise  that  the 
individual  should,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
shape  and  control  his  own  destiny.  The 
corollary  of  this  freedom  is  the  client's 


Mr.  Soyer  is  director  of  the  Social  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind  in  New  York 
City.  He  read  this  paper  at  the  AAWB  convention 
whieh  was  held  in  July,  in  Seattle,  Washington. 
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responsibility  to  society  and  to  himself. 
Gordon  Hamilton  states:  “.  .  .  It  is  only  if 
the  individual  is  respected  and  allowed  to 
develop  through  education,  science,  and 
free  institutions  that  he  is  capable  of  creat¬ 
ing  the  conditions  under  which  he  lives. 
That  he  does  participate  fully  in  his  own 
socialization  is  the  central  assumption  of 
casework.”2  She  adds:  “Help  is  most  effec¬ 
tive  if  the  recipient  participates  actively 
and  responsibly  in  the  helping  process.  Few 
persons  are  grateful  for  a  ‘hand-out,’  and 
certainly  not  for  continuous  remittances 
which  prolong  dependency.  .  .  .  What  most 
people  are  grateful  for  in  the  long  run, 
whether  nations  or  groups  or  individuals, 
is  a  chance  to  help  themselves — to  work 
out  their  own  solutions,  at  least  to  have  a 
hand  in  shaping  their  destiny.”3  Once 
again  from  Hamilton:  “.  .  .  if  clients  have 
a  serious  disability  due  to  illness,  rehabili¬ 
tation  may  seem  to  workers  a  completely 
frustrating  experience,  until  they  learn  how 
to  ally  themselves  with  the  personality 
strength  of  the  client.  Hardest  of  all  is  to 
understand  that  in  order  to  ‘make  good’ 
psychologically  a  person  must  be  allowed 
not  only  to  make  good  by  his  own  efforts 
but  also  to  make  good  in  his  own  way.”4 

Perlman  states  a  similar  idea:  “.  .  .  It  is 
necessary  that  the  fullest  capacities  and 
potentials  in  the  client  himself  be  utilized 
and  that  he  be  fully  engaged  in  the  effort 
to  work  out  his  conflict  or  problem  situa¬ 
tion.  The  reasons  for  this  are  both  practi¬ 
cal  and  philosophical.  ‘We  learn  to  do  by 
doing,’  says  the  educational  maxim,  and  it 
holds  here  as  in  all  life-situations  that  the 
development  of  the  ability  to  take  action 
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on  the  basis  of  pre-thought  is  developed 
and  fortified  by  the  exercise  of  that  ability. 
It  is  possible  for  one  person  to  think  for 
another  and  to  provide  him  with  some 
ready  solution.  But  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  he  remains  only  the  consumer 
rather  than  the  producer  of  the  solution. 
Then  two  things  may  happen:  his  self¬ 
responsibility  is  weakened  thereby  and  his 
dependence  on  someone  outside  himself  is 
deepened;  and  ready-made  arrangements 
of  ideas  and  actions  often  fail  to  fit  the 
needs  and  capacities  of  him  who  is  to  use 
them,  and  therefore  his  use  of  them  may 
fail.”5 

Why  do  these  points  need  reaffirmation? 
The  reason  is  because  they  are  so  easily 
forgotten  or  ignored,  especially  in  work 
with  blind  individuals.  It  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  many  people  that  our  specialized 
agencies  have  sometimes  suckled,  rather 
than  starved  the  ogre  of  dependency. 
Father  Carroll  writes  about  the  “.  .  .  sighted 
‘owners’  of  the  blind,  the  sighted  agency 
workers  who  discuss  and  report  on  ‘our 
blind'  and  what  they  do  and  how  they 
think.  ‘Our  blind  are  just  the  same  as  any¬ 
body  else,  I  always  say — but  just  between 
ourselves,  don’t  you  think  they  are  differ¬ 
ent?’”6  The  same  author  states:  “Sincere 
people  say  that  blind  persons  are  ‘perfectly 
normal,’  etc.,  while  at  the  same  time  operat¬ 
ing  programs  which  accept  blind  people  as 
lifelong  dependents  and  tend  to  make  them 
such.”7 

The  fact  that  the  blind  person  does 
realistically  need  certain  types  of  help,  es¬ 
pecially  the  newly  blinded  person,  and  the 
fact  that  there  is  still  such  a  tradition  of 
encouraging  dependency  in  blind  individ¬ 
uals,  make  it  essential  that  the  professional 
worker,  working  with  such  clients,  be  con¬ 
stantly  aware  of  his  own  feelings  about  and 
attitudes  toward  dependency.  A  worker’s 
need  to  play  the  benevolent  father  may 
mesh  with  the  client’s  regression  toward  an 
infantile,  dependent  state,  to  the  point 
where  regression  is  reinforced.  The  need 
for  this  introspective  understanding  of  the 
worker’s  own  attitudes,  what  we  social 


workers  call  self-awareness,  has  been 
stressed  in  a  recent  paper  by  Gordon  B. 
Connor.8 

The  malignant,  gross  forms  of  depend¬ 
ency  encouragement  will  not  be  discussed 
in  this  paper.  Rather,  attention  will  be 
given  to  a  more  subtle  point — the  question 
of  when  should  one  stop  offering  service? 
What  are  our  goals  in  offering  our  help 
and  how  far  do  we  pursue  them?  Must 
the  client’s  adjustment  be  near  perfect  be¬ 
fore  we  will  stop  hovering  over  him,  anx¬ 
iously  counseling  him  about  each  encounter 
in  his  life?  These  are  not  easy  questions  to 
answer.  Certainly,  many  agencies  have 
progressed  beyond  the  point  where  they 
considered  any  person,  as  long  as  he  was 
blind,  a  client  for  life,  and  blind  clients 
with  constructive  attitudes  toward  rehabili¬ 
tation  see  the  agency  today  as  a  necessary, 
but  temporary  force  in  their  lives.  We  must 
be  thorough  in  our  help  and  not  leave  the 
client  to  flounder  on  his  own  before  he  is 
ready.  However,  our  error  is  often  in  the 
other  direction — we  hold  on  to  a  client 
well  beyond  the  time  when  he  should  be 
taking  full  responsibility  for  his  own  de¬ 
velopment  and  growth. 

This  problem  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
those  of  us  who  work  in  specialized  agen¬ 
cies.  It  is  currently  being  discussed  in  the 
literature  by  a  group  of  social  workers, 
including  Perlman  and  Scherz.  Perlman 
asks:  “Is  it  possible  that  caseloads  are 
crowded  because  some  cases  are  carried 
too  long?  Is  it  possible  that  they  are  carried 
too  long  in  some  illusion  that  our  goal  is  to 
‘cure’ — to  bring  our  clients  to  a  point 
where  all  the  problems  they,  or  we,  see  are 
‘solved’?  Instead  of  setting  differentiated 
goals,  realistically  based  on  diagnosis  of 
motivation,  capacity  and  opportunity  for 
change,  are  we  tending  to  set  goals  based 
on  a  diagnosis  of  total  needs?  .  .  .  Are  we 
sufficiently  attuned  to  the  idea  that  helping 
a  person  to  master  one  problem  or  one 
aspect  of  his  problem  may  empower  him 
to  deal  on  his  own  with  other  inevitable 
problems  as  they  emerge?”9 

This  group  of  social  work  thinkers  sees 
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life  as  a  series  of  developmental  tasks.  In¬ 
dividuals  and  families  sometimes  experi¬ 
ence  failure  in  meeting  these  tasks,  at 
which  time,  often  in  a  state  of  crisis,  they 
are  most  accessible  to  the  help  of  the  case¬ 
worker.  The  role  of  the  worker  is  to  help 
the  client  through  the  crisis  by  assisting 
him  to  release  or  increase  his  own  abilities 
and  strengths.  It  is  stressed  that  the  client 
himself  must  meet  life,  and  once  he  seems 
to  have  the  tools  with  which  to  cope  with 
the  crisis,  the  contact  is  ended. 

Although  it  is  recognized  that  the  client 
may  return  in  the  future  in  another  crisis 
situation,  many  clients  are  able  to  handle 
future  problems  by  applying  what  they 
have  gained  through  their  original  contact 
with  the  agency.  Life  experience  itself  re¬ 
mains  the  best  teacher.  The  role  of  the 
caseworker  is  to  help  the  client  digest  life’s 
lessons  and  make  good  use  of  them.  One 
might  liken  this  approach  to  the  giving  of 
medication  during  an  illness.  If  the  neces¬ 
sary  drug,  in  this  case  the  service  of  the 
agency,  is  continued  beyond  a  certain  point, 
it  may  lead  to  dependency  or  addiction,  or 
its  effect  may  gradually  diminish.  If  the 
drug  is  properly  administered,  the  natural 
healing  processes  of  the  body  will  be  re¬ 
leased  and  enhanced. 

The  case  of  Miss  A.,  presented  briefly, 
illustrates  this  point.  Stress  will  be  on  the 
casework  relationship,  although  this  was 
just  a  part  of  the  total  agency  service,  and 
especially  the  situation  at  the  point  where 
the  case  was  closed. 

Miss  A.,  an  intelligent  and  attractive 
young  woman,  came  to  the  Jewish  Guild 
for  the  Blind  in  New  York  City  for  voca¬ 
tional  evaluation  and  training.  She  was 
congenitally  blind,  came  from  a  rural  area 
in  another  state,  and  had  been  educated 
at  a  residential  school  for  the  blind.  At  in¬ 
take,  Miss  A.  struck  the  caseworker  as  a 
fairly  intact  person  for  whom  vocational 
planning  was  the  paramount  need,  and  in¬ 
tensive  casework  contact  was  not  planned. 
However,  she  began  to  bring  problems  to 
the  caseworker  and  used  help  so  well  that 
the  case  remained  open  for  over  a  year. 


During  this  time,  Miss  A.  received  the 
total  services  of  the  Guild  which  included 
mobility  training;  vocational  evaluation, 
counseling  and  training;  group  work;  and 
intensive  casework. 

Diagnostically  the  client  was  seen  by  the 
caseworker  as  having  considerable  ego 
strength.  Her  good  intelligence  and  her  at¬ 
tractiveness  were  seen  as  assets.  It  was  felt 
that  she  had  some  conflict  over  dependency, 
feeling  driven  toward  independence  and 
yet,  especially  at  times  of  crisis,  wanting  to 
withdraw  to  an  earlier  state  of  dependency. 
This  seemed  to  be  a  typical  adolescent  con¬ 
flict  with  dependency  that  might  be  seen 
in  most  people  at  a  somewhat  younger  age. 
Regarding  her  feelings  about  her  blindness, 
Miss  A.  used  denial  as  a  major  mechanism 
of  defense,  not  so  much  denial  that  she 
was  blind,  but  denial  that  this  blindness 
would  in  any  way  affect  her  life.  She  al¬ 
ways  stated  that  she  had  been  brought  up 
to  believe  that  she  could  and  would  do 
everything  that  anybody  else  could  do. 

Most  of  the  problems  Miss  A.  brought 
to  the  caseworker  revolved  around  rela¬ 
tionships,  and  later,  around  feelings  about 
herself.  She  discussed  her  relationship  with 
her  mother  and  this  relationship  improved 
greatly  during  the  period  of  casework  coun¬ 
seling.  She  also  discussed  her  relationship 
with  her  vocational  counselor,  at  which 
times  she  would  grow  petulant  and  a  com¬ 
plaining  tone  would  creep  into  her  voice. 
For  example,  Miss  A.  had  a  certain  allow¬ 
ance  for  lunch.  Sometimes  she  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  save  this  money  for  something  else, 
and  this  alarmed  her  counselor  who  had  a 
genuine  motherly  concern  about  the  client’s 
health.  Unfortunately,  the  counselor  ex¬ 
pressed  this  concern  by  nagging  the  client, 
albeit  in  a  motherly  way.  The  caseworker 
handled  this  by  helping  Miss  A.  to  see  that 
perhaps  the  counselor’s  concern  was  genu¬ 
ine,  despite  the  annoying  form  it  took,  and 
suggesting  that  Miss  A.  herself  might,  in 
subtle  ways,  be  encouraging  this  interest. 
Then  the  worker  helped  the  counselor  to 
see  that  Miss  A.  was  at  a  point  of  her  life 
where  she  was  trying  to  free  herself  from 
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motherly  concern  and  was  not  seeking  a 
substitute  form  of  it. 

The  techniques  used  in  casework  treat¬ 
ment  included  environmental  manipulation, 
logical  discussion,  direct  advice  and  guid¬ 
ance,  some  ventilation,  and,  eventually, 
clarification.  The  worker  recognized  Miss 
A.’s  intelligence  and  in  making  a  point 
about  her  functioning  would  often  quote 
from  literature  of  psychological  theory, 
suggesting  certain  reading  to  her.  Both 
verbally  and  nonverbally,  the  worker  at¬ 
tempted  to  get  across  her  feeling  of  respect 
for  Miss  A.  as  a  person,  and  for  her  grow¬ 
ing  maturity.  Miss  A.  responded  by  telling 
her,  “You  are  the  first  person  who  has 
ever  treated  me  as  an  adult.”  The  worker 
made  a  strong  effort  not  to  handle  every¬ 
thing  for  Miss  A.;  instead  she  encouraged 
her  to  help  herself. 

Toward  the  end  of  a  year,  at  a  point 
where  ending  was  planned,  the  casework 
contact  took  a  poignant  turn.  Within  the 
group  work  program,  Miss  A.  began  to 
notice  a  difference  between  some  of  the 
young  blind  people  and  some  of  the  young 
sighted  volunteers,  the  latter  seeming  to 
her  so  much  more  sophisticated,  knowl¬ 
edgeable  and  interested  in  the  world  around 
them.  Then,  as  she  began  to  try  to  expand 
her  own  world,  she  was  hit  with  sledge¬ 
hammer  impact  by  the  full  recognition  of 
her  blindness.  One  need  not  detail  for  this 
audience  the  type  of  incident  that  brought 
this  home  to  her:  the  attempt  to  join  a 
church  choir  being  met  with  the  suggestion 
that  she  join  a  chorus  at  an  agency  for  the 
blind;  the  girls  at  the  residence  club  cafe¬ 
teria  abruptly  ending  their  conversation 
when  she  sat  down;  etc. 

Miss  A.  was  left  shaken;  she  deeply 
questioned  her  own  worth  and  her  place  in 
the  world.  She  talked  about  returning  home 
and  forgetting  her  attempts  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent.  A  series  of  four  additional  inter¬ 
views  was  decided  upon  in  which  to  discuss 
these  problems.  In  these  interviews,  the 
client  saw  that  her  blindness  would  always 
affect  her  life,  but  that  her  present  reaction 
was  extreme.  The  satisfactions  available  to 


her  were  discussed  and  specific  ways  of 
handling  difficult  situations  were  suggested 
(for  instance,  discussing  directly  with  some 
of  the  girls  why  her  presence  silenced 
them).  While  it  was  recognized  that  her 
pain  was  real,  it  was  also  pointed  out  that 
this  was  part  of  growing  up  and  recogniz¬ 
ing  one’s  place  in  the  world.  This  is  a 
process  through  which  everyone  must  go. 
Her  blindness  was  seen  as  one  important 
factor  that  had  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
her  growing  self-awareness. 

After  the  four  interviews  Miss  A.  seemed 
calmer,  yet  serious  problems  remained. 
She  still  wanted  to  sing  in  the  church 
choir,  and  the  girls  in  the  cafeteria  were 
only  slightly  more  friendly.  A  real  cross¬ 
road  was  reached  in  the  casework  rela¬ 
tionship.  It  could  continue  indefinitely  in 
the  hope  that  answers  could  be  found  to 
these  problems,  or  it  could  be  ended  with 
the  recognition  that  Miss  A.  had  gained 
strength  through  it  and  now  had  to  tackle 
the  everyday  problems  on  her  own  and 
find  her  own,  unique  ways  of  handling 
them.  Miss  A.  and  the  worker  agreed  on 
ending.  They  both  felt  that  Miss  A.  needed 
to  take  full  responsibility  for  her  own  de¬ 
velopment.  She  needed  to  live  life — life 
that  was  unadulterated  and  unsifted  by  the 
caseworker. 

Of  course,  Miss  A.  is  an  intelligent  and 
competent  person.  Once  we  have  helped 
her  learn  the  fundamentals  of  life-swim¬ 
ming,  we  can  throw  her  into  life  with  every 
confidence  that  she  will  swim.  But  what 
about  those  who  will  drown  without  us, 
the  retarded,  the  multiply  handicapped,  the 
client  who  just  doesn’t  seem  to  be  able  to 
cope?  Mr.  B.  is  an  example. 

Mr.  B.  came  to  the  Guild  immediately 
after  his  discharge  from  a  mental  hospital. 
He  was  over  fifty.  His  only  work  experi¬ 
ence  had  been  a  brief  one  in  a  brother’s 
business  establishment.  Although  legally 
blind,  he  used  his  residual  vision  extremely 
well,  being  able  to  travel  freely  through 
the  city.  His  visual  problem  was  congenital. 
In  childhood,  Mr.  B.  began  to  lose  his 
hearing  and  had  always  considered  his  loss 
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of  hearing  his  primary  disability.  It  had 
been  discovered  in  the  hospital  that  a  good 
deal  of  hearing  could  be  restored  with  the 
use  of  a  hearing  aid.  The  psychiatric  diag¬ 
nosis  was  that  of  “chronic  undifferentiated 
schizophrenic  reaction.”  Psychological  tests 
revealed  an  I.Q.  of  76. 

In  his  initial  casework  interviews  Mr.  B. 
was  overwhelmed  by  anxiety.  He  seemed 
unable  to  hear  despite  his  hearing  aid  and 
responded  to  everything  with,  “I  really 
don’t  know,”  or  “I  really  couldn’t  say,” 
often  quite  inappropriately. 

Like  Miss  A.,  Mr.  B.  also  used  the  help 
of  the  various  Guild  departments.  He  saw 
the  caseworker  regularly.  At  first  the 
worker,  recognizing  the  client's  anxiety, 
would  give  him  topics  to  discuss  in  a  kind 
of  relationship  pump  priming.  Gradually 
Mr.  B.  relaxed.  He  was  placed  in  a  special 
diagnostic  group  in  our  group  work  pro¬ 
gram  and  finally,  when  he  seemed  ready, 
went  through  our  vocational  evaluation 
program  and  was  trained  for  the  Guild 
shop.  Although  casework  and  group  work 
services  ended,  Mr.  B.  remained  a  client 
of  the  Guild  in  the  sense  that  he  remained 
in  the  shop  until  his  family  moved  to  an¬ 
other  state  and  he  transferred  to  a  sheltered 
shop  in  that  state. 

It  was  felt  that  Mr.  B.  had  made  what 
was,  for  him,  an  excellent  adjustment. 
However,  it  does  not  seem  conceivable  that 
he  could  work  in  anything  but  sheltered 
employment. 

These  contrasting  cases  illustrate  how 
wide  is  the  range  of  human  problems  that 
is  brought  to  our  agencies,  and  how  varied 
is  the  strength  of  the  human  beings  who 
bring  these  problems.  That  is  why  we  must 
avoid  seeking  panaceas  or  lumping  all  blind 
people  into  one  category.  The  treatment 
plan  best  suited  for  Miss  A.  is  completely 
wrong  for  Mr.  B.  The  one  must  break  free 
from  the  agency;  the  other  may  need  its 
lifelong  protection. 

As  is  the  case  with  social  workers  in  all 
settings,  those  working  with  blind  clients 
must  respect  the  integrity,  the  individuality, 
the  uniqueness  of  each  client.  This  stress 


on  understanding  the  individual  and  his 
situation,  on  psychosocial  diagnosis,  is  an¬ 
other  basic  emphasis  of  social  work.  Again, 
Hamilton  and  Perlman  can  be  quoted. 
Hamilton  states:  “A  social  case  is  not  de¬ 
termined  by  the  kind  of  a  client  (a  family, 
a  child,  an  old  person,  an  adolescent  [or, 
one  might  add,  a  blind  person]),  nor  can 
it  be  determined  by  the  kind  of  problem 
(an  economic  disability  or  a  behavior  prob¬ 
lem).  A  social  case  is  a  ‘living  event,’ 
within  which  there  are  always  economic, 
physical,  mental,  emotional  and  social  fac¬ 
tors  in  varying  proportions.”10  We  must 
understand  the  unique  configuration  in 
each  situation. 

Perlman  writes:  “The  client  of  the  so¬ 
cial  agency  is  like  all  other  persons  we 
have  ever  known,  but  he  is  different  too. 
In  broad  ways  he  is  like  all  other  human 
beings  of  his  age  or  time  or  culture.  But  as 
we  move  from  understanding  him  simply 
as  a  human  being  to  understanding  him  as 
this  particular  human  being,  we  find  that, 
with  all  his  general  likenesses  to  others,  he 
is  as  unique  as  his  thumb  print.  By  nuance 
and  fine  line  and  by  the  particular  way  his 
bone  and  brain  and  spirit  are  joined,  he  is 
born  and  grows  as  a  personality  different 
in  some  ways  from  every  other  individual 
of  his  family,  genus  or  species.”11 

There  is  no  contradiction  between  ex¬ 
pecting  Miss  A.  to  take  greater  responsi¬ 
bility  for  herself  and  encouraging  her  to 
leave  the  agency,  and  realizing  that  Mr.  B. 
can  take  only  limited  responsibility  for 
himself  and  encouraging  him  to  stay  with 
the  agency,  so  long  as  the  determination  is 
made  on  a  sound  diagnostic  appraisal  of 
the  individual  client. 

In  conclusion,  this  paper  has  made  one 
broad  point  and  one  specific  point,  and 
both  must  be  kept  in  mind  as  we  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  future.  The  broad  point 
is  that  agencies  must  be  prepared  to  offer 
a  full  range  of  services  for  blind  individ¬ 
uals,  and  that  the  particular  configuration 
of  these  services  offered  the  client — the 
treatment  plan — must  be  based  on  the  best 
diagnostic  thinking  that  we  are  capable  of. 
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The  individuality,  the  uniqueness  and  the 
integrity  of  the  individual  must  be  re¬ 
spected  in  this  treatment  plan. 

The  more  specific  point  made  is  that 
wherever  the  diagnostic  thinking  warrants 
it,  the  client  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
responsibility  for  his  own  development  and 


to  move  away  from  the  agency  as  soon  as 
he  has  made  optimal  use  of  its  services. 
Recognizing  this  point  is  not  easy  for  either 
worker  or  client  and  probably  most  errors 
are  in  the  direction  of  holding  the  client 
to  the  agency.  Workers  must  learn  to  be 
sensitive  to  this  fine  aspect  of  timing. 
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Vocational  Significance  of  the 

ABACUS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


A  blind  student  interested  in  professional 
or  semi-professional  employment  faces  a 
number  of  obstacles.  He  must  obtain  tech¬ 
nical  literature  in  a  form  which  is  readable 
to  him.  Often  he  is  in  laboratory  situations 
in  which  he  is  not  able  to  use  the  measuring 
instruments  used  by  his  sighted  fellow  stu¬ 
dents.  When  it  comes  to  calculations, 
usually,  he  isn’t  even  in  the  running. 

This  is  not  because  blind  people  cannot 
think  abstractly.  Instead,  it  is  due  to  the 
cumbersome,  awkward,  inefficient  calcula¬ 
tion  methods  in  general  use.  While  a  sighted 
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person  zips  through  a  set  of  calculations 
with  a  pencil  and  paper,  slide-rule,  or 
electric  calculating  machine,  the  blind  stu¬ 
dent  either  strains  over  a  set  of  mental 
calculations,  busies  himself  with  one  of  the 
peg-board  arithmetic  slates,  or  struggles 
with  the  forward  writing,  back-spacing, 
and  line  spacing  of  a  braille  writer.  While, 
he  may  enjoy  the  independence  which 
comes  from  knowing  he  has  done  the  cal¬ 
culations  himself,  chances  are  the  class 
period  will  have  ended  before  he  can  make 
a  serious  dent  in  the  pile  of  computations 
to  be  done. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Cranmer  Abacus 
for  the  Blind,  we  are  about  to  witness  a 
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significant  break-through  in  the  mechanics 
of  calculation  for  the  blind.  Soon,  the 
blind  partner  of  a  two-man  laboratory  team 
may  be  the  one  doing  the  intricate  calcula¬ 
tions  while  his  sighted  partner  makes  visual 
observations.  This  is  because  the  Cranmer 
abacus  promises  to  enable  blind  people  to 
work  more  quickly,  more  efficiently,  and 
with  less  effort  than  a  sighted  person  who 
is  using  a  pencil  and  paper. 

In  Japan,  the  abacus  is  as  commonplace 
as  a  typewriter  is  in  this  country.  There, 
skilled  sighted  abacus  operators  can  add 
and  subtract  twice  as  fast  as  operators  of 
electric  calculating  machines.  In  the  multi¬ 
plication  and  division  of  up  to  ten  digits, 
the  abacus  is  also  twice  as  fast.  The  abacus 
used  by  these  skilled  abacists  cannot  be 
used  by  blind  persons.  Its  beads  are  so 
easily  disturbed  that  to  examine  one’s  work 
tactually  results  in  its  destruction  before 
the  answer  can  be  read. 

T.  V.  Cranmer,  director  of  the  Division 
of  Services  for  the  Blind  at  the  Kentucky 
Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  Services,  has  de¬ 
signed  an  abacus  which  can  be  used  by 
blind  persons  with  great  efficiency.  De¬ 
signed  by  a  blind  person,  with  blind  people 
in  mind,  it  is  light  in  weight,  low  in  cost, 
self-contained,  pocket-sized,  and  purely 
mechanical  in  its  operation.  This  means 
that  having  learned  the  processes  of  abacus 
calculation  and  having  practiced  until  bead 
manipulation  is  a  matter  of  habit  rather 
than  of  conscious  effort,  the  blind  abacus 
operator  is  able  to  add,  subtract,  multiply, 
divide,  extract  roots,  calculate  decimals, 
and  do  the  arithmetic  associated  with  frac¬ 
tions  with  absolutely  no  mental  calculation 
on  his  part.  At  the  same  time,  his  insight 
into  the  behavior  of  numbers  grows,  and 
his  facility  with  mental  calculation  in¬ 
creases.  This  is  because  he  may,  in  time, 
be  able  to  visualize  or  “tactualize”  an  im¬ 
aginary  abacus  and  use  it  to  work  calcula¬ 
tions  of  moderate  complexity. 

It  is  not  expected  that  blind  people  will 
attain  the  speed  of  top-flight  sighted  aba¬ 
cists.  Nevertheless,  the  speed  which  blind 
people  are  able  to  achieve  promises  to  be 


far  greater  than  anything  available  to  us  to 
date.  The  vocational  significance  of  all  this 
is  apparent.  Blind  people  need  not  avoid 
areas  of  interest  and  study  because  of  the 
time  consuming  aspects  of  computation. 
Instead,  they  should  be  able  to  advance 
into  these  areas  with  confidence  and  com¬ 
petence. 

The  experience  of  those  of  us  involved 
in  the  development  of  the  Cramner  Abacus 
for  the  Blind  is  enough  to  encourage  us  in 
our  belief  in  the  vocational  potential  of 
this  instrument.  A  government  chemist  was 
losing  his  sight.  Much  of  his  job  depended 
upon  his  ability  to  calculate  percentages  of 
contents  of  test  materials.  He  was  no  longer 
able  to  use  his  electric  calculator  effec¬ 
tively.  He  was  taught  to  use  the  abacus 
and  he  is  still  functioning  on  his  job.  He 
reports  that,  if  anything,  his  calculating  is 
more  efficient  now  than  it  ever  was. 

A  tax  consultant  is  now  able,  quickly, 
efficiently,  and  without  effort,  to  make  on- 
the-spot  calculations  as  quickly  as  data  are 
read  to  her.  She  reports  a  feeling  of  greater 
efficiency  and  practically  no  mental  fatigue 
at  the  end  of  the  day. 

A  blind  student  obtained  summer  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  computer  center  of  a  large 
university.  He  says  that  he  probably  could 
have  done  the  work  without  the  abacus, 
but  that  he  could  not  have  done  it  as 
quickly  or  as  efficiently. 

Several  homemakers  report  renewed  feel¬ 
ings  of  independence  now  that  they  are 
able  to  make  household  budgetary  calcula¬ 
tions  faster  than  their  husbands  who  use 
pencil  and  paper. 

Those  vending  stand  operators  who  have 
been  taught  to  use  the  abacus  are  lavish  in 
their  praise.  Unanimously  they  agree  that 
it  affords  them  a  degree  of  independence 
which  they  had  never  believed  possible. 
Profit-and-loss  calculations  can  be  made 
with  lightning  speed,  and  time  spent  in 
vending  stand  bookkeeping  is  reduced  sev¬ 
eral-fold. 

Woven  throughout  the  stories  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  whom  we  have  worked  is  a  com¬ 
mon  thread.  Virtually  all  of  them  report 
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new  feelings  of  independence  and  ade¬ 
quacy.  For  example,  one  man  said,  “I  used 
to  have  to  take  other  people’s  word  about 
arithmetic.  Given  enough  time,  I  could 
figure  out  the  answer  for  myself.  But  if  I 
tried  to  do  it  I  felt  like  I  was  holding  up 
the  parade  or  something.  Besides,  if  you 
do  this  kind  of  thing  very  often  you  gain 
the  reputation  of  being  a  suspicious  type. 
Now,  I  don't  have  to  take  anybody’s  word 
for  arithmetic.  I  can  get  the  answer  my¬ 
self.  Usually  I  get  it  faster  than  my  friends 
who  use  a  pencil.” 

The  Cranmer  Abacus  for  the  Blind  is 
available  from  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Ave¬ 
nue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky.  Also  available 
is  a  one-volume  press  braille  instruction 
book  entitled,  Using  the  Cranmer  Abacus 
for  the  Blind.  This  book  is  not  available  in 
inkprint.  For  an  excellent  inkprint  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  abacus  we  suggest,  The  Japa¬ 
nese  Abacus,  Its  Use  and  Theory,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Charles  E.  Tuttle  Company, 
28  South  Main  Street,  Rutland,  Vermont. 


Using  the  Cranmer  Abacus  for  the  Blind 
is  available  on  magnetic  tape.  For  infor¬ 
mation  about  obtaining  the  tape  edition 
write  to  the  author  of  this  article  at  the 
Department  of  Education,  122  West  High 
Street,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

In  order  to  make  information  about 
abacus  calculation  available  to  as  many 
blind  people  as  possible,  the  College  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Kentucky 
is  offering  a  special  program.  During  the 
summer  of  1964,  nine  credits  will  be 
offered  in  the  education  of  the  visually 
handicapped.  Emphasis  will  be  on  abacus 
calculation,  but  there  will  be  other  course 
offerings  as  well.  The  program  is  open  to 
blind  and  sighted  students  from  any  part 
of  the  world.  It  is  hoped  that  students  may 
be  sponsored  by  home  area  resources;  how¬ 
ever,  a  limited  number  of  full  scholarships 
will  be  available.  Inquiries,  (in  ink  or 
braille)  should  be  addressed  to:  Coordi¬ 
nator  of  Special  Education,  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


Sociological  Considerations  in 
Placement  of  Blind  Workers 

Charles  N.  Larkin 


Selective  placement,  often  referred  to 
as  “matching  the  worker  with  the  job,”  fre¬ 
quently  overlooks  the  importance  of  social 
placement.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
greatest  cause  of  job  failure  is  “personality 
difficulty”  between  the  worker  being  placed 
and  established  members  of  the  work 
group.  The  work  situation  is  not  just  a 
series  of  tasks  which  must  be  performed; 
it  is  also  a  pattern  of  relationships  that 
should  be  analyzed  and  then  matched  with 
the  worker  in  order  to  increase  the  possi- 


Mr.  Larkin  is  a  rehabilitation  counselor  with  the 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  in  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida. 


bility  of  a  successful  placement.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  tasks  that  his  employer  will 
assign  to  him,  the  blind  worker  will  be  as¬ 
signed  various  social  roles,  and  if  place¬ 
ment  is  to  be  successful  he  must  be  able  to 
perform  well  as  a  social  being  in  the  work 
group. 

When  analyzing  the  work  position,  the 
scope  of  the  social  contacts  required  by 
the  position  should  be  considered.  Will  the 
worker  be  required  to  work  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  or  with  customers  and  asso¬ 
ciates?  Does  the  position  require  social 
isolation?  Each  of  these  types  of  social 
contact,  their  frequency  of  occurrence,  the 
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degree  of  their  formality  and  their  status 
range  demand  specific  attitudes  and  skills 
on  the  part  of  the  worker.  Important  social 
contacts  are  not  necessarily  limited  to  the 
work  station;  social  contacts  anywhere  may 
be  of  a  major  importance. 

An  understanding  of  the  social  leader¬ 
ship  is  very  important  as  this  will  range  in 
organizational  structure  from  authoritarian 
relationships  to  cooperative  relationships. 
Leadership  may  be  vertical  in  structure,  or 
it  may  utilize  group  norms  to  direct  the 
individual  members;  supervision  may  be 
constant  or  infrequent.  Where  there  is  con¬ 
stant  supervision,  a  degree  of  fear  may  be 
used  to  motivate  the  worker  and  this  should 
be  carefully  considered.  In  addition,  it 
should  be  observed  how  many  authority 
figures  the  worker  will  have  to  deal  with. 

A  second  type  of  leadership  is  present  in 
the  social  accountability  of  the  blind 
worker  to  the  work  group.  To  what  ex¬ 
tent  will  the  worker  be  involved  with  so¬ 
cial  cliques  on  and  off  the  work  position? 
If  clique  participation  appears  important 
and  the  industry  is  one  where  productivity 
is  controlled  by  the  work  group  norms,  per¬ 
haps  in  opposition  to  the  demands  of  man¬ 
agement,  then  the  superior  productivity 
which  is  often  displayed  by  the  blind  em¬ 
ployee  may  lead  to  his  being  unacceptable 
in  the  social  clique,  and  this  may  result  in 
job  failure. 

Members  of  an  established  work  group 
anticipate  any  new  member  with  not  only 
individual  reservations,  but  the  group  it¬ 
self,  varying  with  its  solidarity,  will  develop 
a  group  norm  in  reference  to  the  new  mem¬ 
ber.  When  a  blind  worker  enters  the  work 
group  these  normal  reactions  become  ex¬ 
aggerated,  primarily  as  a  result  of  the 
work  group’s  lack  of  previous  experience 
with  blind  persons.  These  individual  atti¬ 
tudes  and  group  norms  should  be  analyzed 
and  dealt  with  appropriately  in  order  to 
insure  successful  placement;  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  anxiety  toward  a  new  worker 
to  be  expressed  in  avoidance,  hostility,  ag¬ 
gression,  or  over-solicitous  behavior,  any 
of  which  could  result  in  job  failure. 
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Estimating  Possible 
Success  of  a  Placement 

One  method  of  revealing  the  client’s  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  prospective  work  role  is  to  in¬ 
terview  him.  Although  there  may  be  a 
difference  between  what  he  says  he  thinks 
he  would  do,  and  what  he  actually  does 
when  placed  in  the  work  position,  vital 
habits  and  attitudes  may  be  ascertained  by 
a  series  of  interviews  supplemented  with 
psychometric  and  sociometric  tests.  This 
will  afford  the  client  an  opportunity  to 
consider  his  probable  behavior  in  dealing 
with  the  various  social  factors  of  a  work 
position  before  actually  engaging  in  it. 

A  more  recent  tool  is  the  sociodramatic 
performance  test,  an  outgrowth  of  J.  L. 
Moreno’s  psychodrama.  These  perform¬ 
ance  tests  are  activities  by  an  individual  or 
group  in  a  social  situation  of  simulated 
reality.  Some  examples  of  the  types  of  role- 
playing  improvisations  that  can  be  utilized 
in  interviews  or  sociodrama  are  personal 
criticism;  interpersonal  conflict  of  aims, 
goals  and  ideals;  situations  involving  moral 
issues;  job  interview;  rejection;  interper¬ 
sonal  conflict;  decision  making;  and  au¬ 
thority-subordination  relations. 

When  the  rehabilitation  counselor  in  se¬ 
lective  placement  matches  the  worker  to 
the  work  group  as  well  as  to  the  work 
position,  those  attributes  of  the  blind  work¬ 
er’s  high  quality  and  quantity  of  production 
— low  job  turnover,  low  absenteeism,  low 
tardiness,  excellent  safety  record,  depend¬ 
ency  and  loyalty  to  the  employer  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  build  morale  in  the  work  group — 
will  demonstrate  themselves  and  placement 
will  be  selective  and  successful. 

In  the  past,  social  placement  has  been  a 
hit-and-miss  proposition.  Only  in  the  last 
decade  has  the  industrial  sociologist  called 
attention  to  the  multiple  social  variables 
related  to  the  job,  and  demonstrated  their 
importance.  If  we  who  are  involved  in  job 
placement  of  blind  persons  are  to  move 
forward  in  our  role,  then  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  apply  the  new  skills  available 
and  we  must  find  the  time  to  do  so. 
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A  New  Attack  on  an  Old  Problem 


M.  ROBERT  BARNETT 


There  emerged  this  spring  a  new  activity 
in  the  world  of  organized  intelligence  about 
blindness  that  is  centering  at  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Its  name  is  IRIS. 
The  initials  stand  for  the  words  that  define 
its  purpose  and  scope — International  Re¬ 
search  Information  Service. 

The  Foundation,  together  with  other 
national  bodies  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
has  endeavored  for  decades  to  maintain  a 
system  for  the  gathering  of  data  about  re¬ 
search  on  the  one  hand  and  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information  about  it  on  the  other. 
What  is  new  about  IRIS  is  that  it  will  be 
a  system  whose  mechanics  will  be  greatly 
more  efficient  and  effective  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  due  to  two  principal  factors.  The  first 
is  that  the  Foundation  has  been  prodded 
and  in  a  sense  authorized  to  perform  this 
global  service  by  world-level  associations, 
national  level  agencies  in  other  countries, 
and  by  representatives  of  numerous  re¬ 
search  centers  in  university  and  other  set¬ 
tings.  The  stimulus  was  the  unanimous 
agreement  on  the  part  of  all  identifiable 
and  appropriate  individuals  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  field  that  some  system  of  exchange  of 
ideas  and  experience  should  be  established. 
The  second  new  feature  in  the  composition 
of  IRIS  will  be  the  dramatically  higher 
level  of  financial  support  which  will  be 
given.  In  addition  to  Foundation  invest¬ 
ment,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  further 
governmental  grants  will  be  forthcoming  to 
assist  in  maintaining  a  significant  staff  and 
the  convening  of  additional  conferences  at 
appropriate  intervals. 

It  should  be  noted  that  IRIS  will  not  be 
restricted  to  only  those  items  of  basic  and 


Mr.  Barnett  is  the  executive  director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
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long-range  nature.  With  the  particular  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Royal  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  of  England,  “catalogues”  of 
every-day  aids  and  appliances  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  any  agency  in  the  world  which  can 
use  them  and  will  carry  information  about 
such  devices  no  matter  where  in  the  world 
they  may  have  been  developed.  The  base 
review  of  all  pertinent  activity  in  the  tech¬ 
nological  area  will  be  available  early  this 
fall,  when  the  Foundation  will  have  off  the 
press  the  1,700-page  report  of  the  recent 
survey  and  congress. 

The  earlier  reference  to  IRIS’  birth  in 
the  spring  stems  from  the  fact  that  a  group 
of  world  leaders  in  services  to  blind  people 
formally  christened  it  at  a  meeting  in  Paris 
in  April  1963.  At  that  meeting  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  England,  Sweden,  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  India,  Italy  and  the  United 
States,  with  absentee  but  written  participa¬ 
tion  by  several  other  countries.  More  ex¬ 
actly,  the  meeting  was  a  working  confer¬ 
ence  between  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Royal  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  who  between  them  had  been 
asked  by  the  World  Council  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind  to  undertake  this  thorough 
system  of  gathering  information  about  de¬ 
vices  for  the  benefit  of  or  useful  to  blind 
persons,  and  making  the  existence  of  all 
such  devices  known  throughout  the  world. 
Sitting  in  with  the  British  and  American 
national  agency  staff  in  advisory  status 
were  representatives  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Overseas  Blind  and  the  Royal 
Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  members  of  the  World  Council’s  Tech¬ 
nical  Committee. 

The  experience  of  the  staff  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  carrying 
out  the  International  Survey  of  Technical 
Devices  during  the  years  1960  through 
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1962,  and  the  planning,  conducting,  and 
editing  of  the  results  of  the  comprehensive 
International  Congress  on  Technology  and 
Blindness  in  June  of  1962  in  New  York 
City,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  center 
to  keep  abreast  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  value  and  interest  to  the  visually 
impaired.  The  desire  for  adequate  chan¬ 
nels  for  the  flow  of  information  and  scien¬ 
tific  and  technological  data  on  research 
and  development  efforts,  both  basic  and 
applied,  has  been  voiced  on  several  occa¬ 
sions,  most  explicitly  during  the  open 
plenary  session  of  the  International  Con¬ 
gress  on  June  22,  1962.  This  distinguished 
assembly  strongly  recommended  that  some 
means  be  found  whereby  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  individual  researchers  to  keep 
abreast  of  developments  in  the  field,  and 
for  new  researchers  to  learn  of  the  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures  of  past  efforts.  Voiced  in 


an  international  context,  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  clearly  was  intended  for  implementa¬ 
tion  on  an  international  scale. 

As  this  report  was  prepared,  AFB  was 
seeking  financial  and  advisory  support 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra¬ 
tion,  United  States  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Leaders  of  those 
federal  agencies  have  shown  intense  per¬ 
sonal  as  well  as  official  interest  in  the  plan 
and  it  is  believed  that  its  success  will  be 
more  greatly  assured  by  their  help.  The 
Foundation,  however,  has  said  that  IRIS 
will  live  in  any  case,  performing  as  compre¬ 
hensive  a  service  to  the  field  as  available 
resources  will  permit. 

For  those  who  wish  to  make  suggestions 
or  supply  information  to  IRIS,  or  secure 
information  from  IRIS,  its  home  is  15 
West  1 6th  Street,  New  York  1 1 ,  New  York. 
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A  Professional  Examination  Service 

for  VR  Positions 


The  Professional  Examination  Service 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
announces  a  program  to  provide  written 
examinations  to  assist  state  rehabilitation 
agencies  in  the  selection  and  promotion  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  personnel. 

Miss  Mary  Switzer,  Commissioner  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration, 
issued  a  letter  in  July  on  the  matter  to 
commissions  and  other  agencies  for  the 
blind,  and  to  other  boards  and  agencies 
concerned,  from  which  we  quote: 

“As  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  grows,  it  becomes  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  to  have  sound,  well-organized  meth¬ 
ods  for  the  selection  of  personnel.  The 
stake  in  the  quality  of  personnel  selected 
is  the  same  whether  the  rehabilitation 
agency  retains  full  responsibility  or  looks 
to  a  civil  service  system,  joint  merit  system 
agency,  or  personnel  department  to  certify 
eligible  candidates  for  vacancies. 

“For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  valuable 
resource  for  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  and,  where  applicable,  for  the 
cooperating  personnel  departments,  a  grant 
of  funds  was  made  under  Section  4. (a)  ( 1 ) 
of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  the 
Professional  Examination  Service  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  for 
a  project  to  develop  objective  examination 
questions  and  procedures  for  the  selection 
and  evaluation  of  professional  personnel. 
Among  the  persons  contributing  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  examination  material 
were  State  Directors  and  staff  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies,  faculty  members  of 
university  training  programs  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion  counseling,  and  many  other  leaders  in 
the  field  of  rehabilitation.  The  project  has 
been  completed,  and  the  examination  ma¬ 
terial  has  been  used  in  several  States. 

“Up  to  the  present  time,  only  State  agen¬ 
cies  which  are  covered  by  annual  service 


plan  contracts  with  the  Professional  Ex¬ 
amination  Service  have  had  access  to  the 
material.  As  a  result  of  discussions  between 
the  Professional  Examination  Service  and 
this  office,  the  way  is  now  open  for  addi¬ 
tional  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agen¬ 
cies  to  avail  themselves  of  the  service  on 
very  reasonable  terms. 

.  .  In  a  State  where  the  State  per¬ 
sonnel  agency  already  subscribes,  the  ex¬ 
amination  service  can  be  extended  to  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  agency  or  agencies 
under  the  existing  contract  at  no  additional 
charge.  In  a  State  without  a  contract,  the 
rehabilitation  agency  may  subscribe  for  an 
experimental  period  of  one  year  at  a  cost 
of  $1,000.00.  In  a  State  which  has  a 
separate  agency  for  services  to  the  blind, 
the  flat  rate  covers  both  agencies. 

“Since  the  cost  of  the  service  is  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  expense  subject  to  Federal 
financial  participation,  the  State’s  share  will 
be  nominal,  particularly  when  weighed 
against  the  many  advantages  which  an  ex¬ 
amination  service  of  this  quality  affords. 
While  claims  for  Federal  financial  partici¬ 
pation  will  probably  be  made  generally  un¬ 
der  Section  2  of  the  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Act,  extension  and  improvement 
projects  designed  to  improve  methods  of 
selecting  staff  and  financed  under  Section  3 
of  the  Act  should  be  considered  in  some 
situations. 

“If  a  personnel  department  is  the  agency 
to  administer  the  examination  program  in 
a  particular  State,  the  State  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  agency  may  specify  that  exami¬ 
nation  material  is  to  be  supplied  to  that 
department.  If  a  personnel  department  is 
not  utilized,  appropriate  alternative  ar¬ 
rangements  can  probably  be  made.  As  a 
rule,  the  State  Department  of  Education 
has  established  procedures  for  holding  writ¬ 
ten  examination  centrally  or  locally  which 
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would  be  suitable  for  this  examination  pro¬ 
gram. 

“Answers  to  specific  questions  regarding 
the  examination  program  can  be  obtained 
direct  from  the  Professional  Examination 
Service,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  19, 
New  York.  The  assistance  of  the  Regional 
staff  and  this  office  are  available,  as  usual, 
upon  request.” 

Examinations  can  be  obtained  for  all 
types  and  levels  of  professional  vocational 
rehabilitation  positions.  Agencies  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  the  program  may  order  an  unlimited 
number  of  examinations  during  the  con¬ 
tract  year.  Each  examination  will  be  based 
on  the  agency’s  specifications  for  the  posi¬ 
tion. 

Objective  multiple-choice  questions  were 
written  by  eighty  rehabilitation  workers 
selected  for  their  special  competency  in 
various  areas  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 
After  editing,  the  questions  were  submitted 
for  review  to  twenty  panels,  each  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  experts  in  the  several  specialty 
areas. 

Each  agency  under  contract  with  the 
Professional  Examination  Service  will  re¬ 


ceive:  order  forms  for  requesting  examina¬ 
tions,  a  Manual  of  Instructions  for  test 
administration,  candidates’  test  booklets,  an¬ 
swer  sheets,  and  the  special  pencils  re¬ 
quired  for  taking  the  test.  By  agreement 
with  the  Professional  Examination  Service, 
responsibility  for  test  administration  may 
be  delegated  to  the  state  civil  service  or 
other  qualified  personnel  agency.  The  Sta¬ 
tistical  Department  of  the  Professional  Ex¬ 
amination  Service  will  score  the  examina¬ 
tions.  The  report  of  examination  results 
will  be  sent  back  within  a  week  after  an¬ 
swer  sheets  are  received.  In  addition  to  the 
number  of  questions  answered  correctly  b> 
each  candidate,  group  and  national  norma¬ 
tive  data  will  be  provided. 

The  Professional  Examination  Service 
does  not  set  a  passing  grade — that  is  done 
by  the  employing  agency — but  is  glad  to 
correspond  with  agencies  about  any  ques¬ 
tions  they  may  have  in  this  respect. 

In  addition  to  their  utilization  as  selec¬ 
tive  techniques,  the  examinations  have  po¬ 
tential  value  in  the  promotion  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  personnel  and  in  the  evaluation  of 
training  programs. 


State-Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
System  Exceeds  100,000  Rehabilitations 


With  110,136  disabled  men  and  women 
rehabilitated  to  productive  and  satisfying 
life  in  the  year  that  ended  June  30,  1963, 
the  state-federal  system  of  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation  exceeded  100,000  rehabilitations 
for  the  second  year  in  a  row. 

The  results,  based  on  reports  from  all 
state  and  territorial  rehabilitation  agencies, 
were  announced  by  Mary  E.  Switzer,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  head  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Administration  also  announced  that 
the  past  year  marked  the  eighth  consecutive 
year  in  which  a  new  all-time  high  in  re¬ 
habilitations  had  been  achieved. 

Pennsylvania’s  rehabilitation  agencies 


produced  a  total  of  10,877  rehabilitations 
to  lead  all  states  in  numbers  rehabilitated; 
it  increased  its  rehabilitations  from  93 1 1 
in  1962.  Both  figures  were  successive  all- 
time  highs  for  one  state  in  the  forty-three- 
year  history  of  the  program. 

New  York  was  second  in  numbers  re¬ 
habilitated  with  7563 — an  all-time  high. 
North  Carolina  was  third  with  6691  re¬ 
habilitations,  and  Georgia  fourth  with 
6503,  also  all-time  highs  for  the  respective 
states. 

Forty-five  of  the  fifty-four  jurisdictions 
showed  increases,  and  Idaho,  Kansas, 
Maine,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Dakota, 
Vermont,  Washington  and  Wyoming 
showed  decreases. 

In  the  number  of  rehabilitations  per 
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100,000  of  population.  West  Virginia 
ranked  first  with  212  against  a  national 
average  of  fifty-eight;  Georgia  was  second 
with  159;  Arkansas  third  with  146;  and 
North  Carolina  fourth  with  141. 

About  4400  of  those  rehabilitated  have 
made  good  in  short-supply  professional  oc¬ 
cupations  such  as  teaching,  engineering, 
medicine  and  related  health  activities  and 
about  the  same  number  in  semiprofessional 
and  managerial  work.  Others  are  in  skilled 
and  semiskilled  work,  service  occupations, 
and  farming. 

Approximately  19,000  of  the  rehabili- 
tants  had  been  receiving  public  assistance 
payments  or  were  residing  in  tax-supported 
public  institutions.  The  support  of  about 
14,700  public  assistance  recipients  alone 


was  at  an  estimated  rate  of  $16  million  a 
year.  The  conversion  of  these  persons  from 
tax  consumers  to  productive  citizens  cost 
about  $19  million  in  a  one-time  outlay, 
thus  saving  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
federal  and  state  assistance  funds. 

Miss  Switzer  said  the  increases  in  reha¬ 
bilitations  have  resulted  from  a  four¬ 
pronged  attack  on  the  problems  of  disa¬ 
bility  and  dependency:  ( 1 )  use  of  increased 
state  and  federal  funds  for  rehabilitation 
services,  (2)  training  and  recruitment  of 
more  professional  rehabilitation  workers, 
(3)  establishment  of  increasing  numbers 
of  rehabilitation  and  workshop  facilities, 
and  (4)  application  of  new  knowledge  and 
techniques  that  have  come  from  research 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


BVA  Urges  Vending  Stand  Study 


In  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted  at 
its  18th  annual  convention,  held  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  August  6-10,  1963,  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association  urged  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration  to  make  a 
study  of  the  vending  stand  program  with 
a  view  to  “reconcile  the  effects  of  automa¬ 
tion  with  the  original  intent  of  Congress 
in  enacting  the  Vending  Stand  Act  of  1936 
as  a  means  of  providing  employment  op¬ 
portunities  for  those  considered  blind  .  .  .” 

The  resolution  took  cognizance  of  the 
increasing  effect  of  the  installation  of  au¬ 
tomatic  vending  machines  in  curtailing  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  for  blind  persons 
and  expressed  support  for  the  provisions  of 
S.12,  now  pending  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
which  would  establish  a  presidentially  ap¬ 
pointed  appeals  commission  to  deal  with 
problems  “emanating  from  the  vending 
stand  program.” 

The  BVA  convention  also  adopted  a 
resolution  endorsing  President  Kennedy’s 
civil  rights  recommendations  and  urged 
favorable  Congressional  action  on  civil 
rights  legislation  now  being  considered. 

“Whereas  this  strong  conviction  of  the 


BVA  with  respect  to  non-discrimination  on 
account  of  race  or  creed  is  graphically 
portrayed  in  its  official  emblem,  which  de¬ 
picts  a  colored  and  a  white  hand  clasped  in 
brotherhood  below  the  Star  of  David  and 
the  Cross  of  Christ,”  the  resolution  stated. 
The  resolution  also  pointed  out  that  it  was 
time  for  a  concerted  national  effort  “to 
achieve  the  same  kind  of  equality  for  all 
Americans”  which  the  BVA  has  practiced 
for  all  blinded  veterans. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  director  of 
the  Catholic  Guild  for  All  the  Blind  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston  and  BVA’s  national 
chaplain,  praised  the  members  of  the  BVA 
for  their  forthright  action  in  connection 
with  the  resolution  on  civil  rights. 

Other  sessions  during  the  convention 
were  devoted  to  panel  discussions  on  vet¬ 
eran  benefits,  “what  the  blinded  veteran 
can  do  for  his  community,”  and  “employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  the  blind  in  rural 
and  suburban  communities.” 

At  business  sessions  on  August  10,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  Kenneth 
C.  Clark,  Miami,  Fla.,  national  president; 
Irvin  P.  Schloss,  Washington,  D.C.,  na- 
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tional  vice  president;  Simon  Gerbush, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  national  secretary;  Harri¬ 
son  Gilpin,  Spokane,  Wash.,  national 
treasurer;  Theodore  Gilligan,  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  N.Y.,  national  judge  advocate;  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Carroll,  Newton,  Mass.,  national 
chaplain;  and  James  D.  Butler,  Miami 
Springs,  Fla.,  national  sergeant  at  arms. 

Clark,  who  was  totally  blinded  by  a 
land  mine  explosion  in  France  during 
World  War  II,  is  employed  as  a  case¬ 
worker  by  the  Travelers  Aid  Society  of 
Miami.  He  received  an  A.B.  degree  from 
the  University  of  South  Carolina  in  1950 
and  a  master’s  degree  in  social  work  from 
Florida  State  University  in  1952.  He  is 


married  and  the  father  of  three  daughters. 

Schloss,  Gerbush,  and  Gilpin,  who  were 
all  re-elected  to  their  respective  offices,  are 
employed  in  their  home  cities  as  legislative 
analyst  for  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  insurance  broker,  and  court 
clerk,  respectively. 

At  the  banquet  on  August  10,  closing 
function  of  the  convention,  Dr.  Bob  Cow¬ 
ley  Riley  was  presented  with  the  BVA’s 
Achievement  Award  for  outstanding  ac¬ 
complishment.  A  marine  corporal  blinded 
during  World  War  II  in  the  landings  on 
Guam,  Dr.  Riley  is  now  a  professor  of 
political  science  at  Ouachita  Baptist  Col¬ 
lege,  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas. 


Current  Literature 

Conducted  by  Shirley  Meyerson 


★  Exceptional  Children  in  the  Schools, 
Lloyd  M.  Dunn,  editor.  New  York,  Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston,  1963.  Written  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  text  to  be  used  for  senior  col¬ 
lege  undergraduates  and  beginning  gradu¬ 
ate  students.  The  authors  have  not  only 
contributed  chapters  in  their  own  speciali¬ 
ties,  but  at  the  same  time  have  served  as 
an  editorial  committee,  cooperating  to  plan 
a  uniform  format  and  to  edit  not  only 
their  own  but  the  other  authors’  chapters. 
Samuel  C.  Ashcroft  has  written  Chapter  8, 
“Blind  and  Partially  Seeing  Children.”  It 
covers  the  following  areas:  measurement  of 
visual  acuity,  identification,  vision,  intel¬ 
lectual,  educational,  emotional  and  social 
characteristics,  education  and  research. 

★  “The  Performance  of  Good  and  Poor 
Braille  Readers  on  Certain  Tests  Involving 
Tactual  Perception,”  by  Lawrence  H.  Wei¬ 
ner.  The  International  Journal  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind.  Vol.  XII,  No.  3,  March 
1963.  Two  groups  of  twenty-five  children 
each  were  administered  six  experimental 
tests  of  tactual  perception.  Three  of  the 


tests  were  simple  in  form  and  three  required 
complex  tactual  perception.  The  two  groups 
were  divided  into  good  and  poor  braille 
readers.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  in¬ 
vestigate  tactual  perception  skills  that  are 
involved  in  the  reading  of  the  blind.  In 
lieu  of  previous  studies  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  visual  perception  and  imagery  are 
necessary  for  learning  to  read  for  the 
sighted;  so  must  tactual  perception  operate 
similarly  for  the  blind. 

★  “Changing  Services  to  the  Blind,”  by 
Sister  M.  Rose  Imelda.  The  Catholic  Chari¬ 
ties  Review.  Vol.  47,  No.  6,  June  1963. 
Sister  Imelda  reviews  some  of  the  new 
trends  in  the  education  of  blind  children 
and  outlines  some  of  the  still  many  unmet 
needs.  She  particularly  points  out  the  spec¬ 
ial  education  program  for  blind  children 
under  the  auspices  of  St.  Joseph’s  School 
for  the  Blind,  Jersey  City,  and  the  Mount 
Carmel  Guild,  Special  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Blind,  Newark.  In  1960,  St. 
Joseph’s  combined  its  resources  with  the 
Guild  and  together  they  can  now  offer  a 
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number  of  programs  to  blind  children.  A 
multidisciplinary  team  evaluates  each  child. 
They  are  then  placed  in  either  an  itinerant 
teacher  program,  or  a  resource  room  where 
the  child  attends  school  with  sighted  chil¬ 
dren  and  can  live  at  home  or  at  St.  Joseph's. 
For  very  special  students,  a  residential  pro¬ 
gram  is  still  in  operation  at  St.  Joseph's. 
The  article  has  a  bibliography. 

★  The  New  Knowledge  of  Dog  Behavior, 
by  Clarence  Pfafenberger.  New  York, 
Howell  Book  House,  Inc.,  1963.  The  idea 
behind  this  book  is  best  summed  up  by 
the  author  in  the  preface:  “Primarily,  this 
book  is  a  story  of  how  I,  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Guide  Dogs  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  San  Rafael,  California,  set 
out  to  find  the  ideal  puppy.  .  .  .”  This 
organization  has  been  studying  dog  be¬ 
havior  and  has  employed  scientific  re¬ 
search  methods  to  do  so.  It  has  also  worked 
closely  with  The  Behavior  Research  Labo¬ 
ratory,  Hamilton  Station,  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

★  How  Awful  About  Allan,  by  Henry 
Farrell.  New  York,  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  1963.  Another  suspense  novel 
by  the  author  of  What  Ever  Happened  to 
Baby  Jane?  The  central  character,  Allan 
Colleigh,  suffers  from  hysterical  blindness. 

★  Easy  on  Your  Eyes.  The  New  England 
Council  of  Optometrists,  Inc.,  101  Tremont 
Street,  Boston  8,  Massachusetts.  Although 
intended  as  a  buying  list  for  libraries,  the 
publishers  hope  that  adults  of  all  ages  and 
educational  backgrounds  who  may  be  seek¬ 
ing  books  in  large,  clear  type  will  find  it 
useful.  The  list  was  complied  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  board  of  the  Massachusetts  Library 


Association.  The  list  is  annotated  and  all 
books  were  in  print  as  of  October  1961. 
The  books  listed  are  considered  of  such 
literary  quality  as  to  merit  inclusion  in  a 
library  collection. 

★  “Nurses’  Opportunities  to  Conserve 
Sight,”  by  Stella  L.  Brueggen.  Nursing  Out¬ 
look.  Vol.  10,  No.  19,  October  1962.  In 
the  care  of  patients  with  eye  problems,  the 
hospital  nurse  is  called  upon  to  provide 
physical  comfort,  to  give  treatment,  and 
to  have  knowledge  of  the  eye  condition  and 
an  understanding  of  the  patient’s  emo¬ 
tional  reaction  to  it.  The  article  outlines 
the  situations  various  nurses  will  encounter 
and  lists  the  procedures  for  care.  Covered 
is  the  hospital,  school  and  public  health 
nurse. 

★  White  Harnesses;  The  Story  of  Guide 
Dogs  for  the  Blind,  by  R.  G.  Carter.  Al¬ 
trincham,  England,  John  Sherrat,  1961. 
The  author,  an  experienced  breeder  of 
dogs,  sets  down  the  history  of  guide  dogs 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  He  describes 
the  training,  the  qualities  guide  dogs  must 
have,  the  relationships  of  the  owners  to 
the  dog,  and  includes  some  anecdotal 
stories  of  a  number  of  dogs.  He  ends  the 
book  with  a  review  of  the  various  breeds 
used  for  training  as  dog  guides. 

★  Nightingale  at  Noon,  by  Margaret  Sum- 
merton.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton,  1963. 
A  suspense  story  in  the  Daphne  DuMaurier 
tradition.  The  story  takes  place  in  South¬ 
east  France  and  concerns  a  young  girl’s 
conflict  between  her  love  for  her  blind 
father  and  the  young  man  who  wishes  to 
marry  her. 
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Hindsight 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 


A  BOAT  IS  A  KITE 

I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of 
the  worst  frustrations  for  a  blind  person  is 
found  in  an  activity  that  has  real  meaning 
for  other  people.  I  mean  sight-seeing. 

Now  that  may  sound  like  a  stupid  state¬ 
ment.  Naturally,  a  blind  person  can't  see 
the  sights,  and  if  he’s  at  all  intelligent,  just 
doesn’t  try.  But  a  blind  person  cannot  be  a 
hermit.  He  or  she,  hopefully,  has  some 
friends — or  family — with  whom  he  social¬ 
izes.  Sooner  or  later,  that  group  is  going  to 
go  sight-seeing,  and  if  the  blind  person 
goes  along,  it  can  be  a  real  problem. 

The  most  ordinary  and  generally  satis¬ 
fying  form  of  sight-seeing  is  an  American 
institution — the  Sunday  afternoon  joy  ride 
in  the  family  car.  There’s  undoubtedly  a 
counterpart  in  all  other  countries;  and, 
even  of  significance  in  this  one,  is  the  hike 
in  the  woods,  the  stroll  in  the  park,  or  the 
bicycle  trip.  There  are,  of  course,  values 
and  pleasures  other  than  seeing  the  sights. 
There’s  a  destination,  perhaps,  like  drop¬ 
ping  in  at  uncle’s  to  see  the  new  baby,  or 
stopping  at  that  little  spot  that  has  the 
extra-special  ice  cream,  or  taking  someone 
to  the  airport,  or  just  getting  out  of  the 
house  for  a  while  and  giving  mother  a 
break  from  boredom.  In  my  experience, 
however,  sight-seeing  becomes  the  major 
preoccupation. 

The  problem  for  the  blind  person,  it 
strikes  me,  is  not  the  obvious  one.  Sure, 
if  you  aren’t  darned  well  adjusted  to  your 
blindness,  the  inability  to  observe  the  land¬ 
scape,  or  other  attractions,  can  be  painful, 
but  most  of  us  learn  to  live  with  it  and  not 
get  the  blues.  It's  the  conversation  that  kills 
me. 

“Say,  look  at  that!”  somebody  says, 
ecstatically. 

“Golly!”  somebody  else  says.  “Isn’t  that 
something!” 


“What?”  you  ask.  You're  told  that  it's 
sort  of  hard  to  describe. 

“Slow  down,  pop,”  somebody  urges  the 
driver.  “I  want  to  get  a  good  look  at  the 
way  they’ve  changed  the  lake  front.  You 
can  see  it  real  good  just  a  little  ways  up 
here.”  Pop  slows,  then  pulls  off  the  road 
and  lets  the  motor  idle.  It’s  the  only 
sound.  No  one  says  anything  for  a  long, 
studious  moment. 

“What’s  it  like?”  you  ask.  You’re  told 
that  it's  sort  of  hard  to  describe.  Somebody 
says  it  looks  better  without  the  old  fishing 
pier. 

“Old  fishing  pier?”  you  ask.  You’re  ad¬ 
vised  that  there  used  to  be  an  old  fishing 
pier  there. 

“What’s  there  now?”  you  ask.  You're 
told  that  there’s  a  new  fishing  pier. 

“What’s  the  new  fishing  pier  look  like?" 
you  ask.  You’re  told  that  it’s  sort  of  hard 
to  describe. 

Then  there’s  the  category  of  object  that 
just  everybody  must  take  a  look  at,  or 
you’ll  be  left  out  of  most  conversations  in 
the  future.  Take  that  tower  in  Seattle,  the 
one  that  has  a  revolving  restaurant  at  the 
top.  It’s  evidently  sort  of  hard  to  describe, 
too;  and  if  you  haven't  seen  it,  I’m  not 
going  to  try.  Besides,  I  haven’t  seen  it.  A 
blind  colleague  of  mine  thinks  he  has — a 
candlestick  on  the  restaurant  table  turned 
out  to  be  a  miniature  replica  of  it,  small 
enough  to  hold  in  his  hand. 

This  seems  to  be  the  fundamental  motive 
for  sight-seeing — talking  about  it.  When 
one  takes  a  good  look  at  the  new  fishing 
pier,  he  really  isn't  noting  detail;  he's 
drinking  in  the  total  scene  through  a  pair 
of  good  eyes  transmitting  to  a  relatively 
disinterested  brain.  Some  days  later  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  will  ask  whether  he  has  seen  it. 
The  reply  will  be  a  brief  admission  that 
he  has. 
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“What’s  it  like?”  the  friend  asks.  He’s 
told  that  it's  sort  of  hard  to  describe. 

There  are  some  types,  however,  who 
not  only  do  not  find  things  hard  to  de¬ 
scribe,  but  are  real  demons  for  description. 
These  are  the  ones  that  a  blind  person  must 
learn  to  identify  quickly,  and  thereafter 
not  ask  questions.  These  people  will  an¬ 
swer.  You  get  an  exhaustive  report  of  line 
and  form  and  architectural  period,  and  a 
verbal  backdrop  of  hues  and  shadows  and 
glimmering  light.  You  really  didn’t  want  to 
know  that  much — even  about  that  particu¬ 
lar  object — and  once  this  type  begins  to 
describe  you  get  filled  in  on  everything. 

Then  there’s  the  type  of  blind  person 
who  really  wants  to  know.  This  can  be 
something!  Especially  when  he  gets  hooked 
up  with  the  describing  type.  The  rest  of  the 
party  usually  manages  to  wander  off  while 
he  satisfies  his  intense  interest  in  the  shape 
of  leaves,  the  horticultural  mystery  of  why 
a  palm  tree  would  grow  here,  and  what  can 
you  see  from  the  top  of  the  ridge? 

Memory  tells  me  that  among  the  grand¬ 
est  things  to  see  is  a  boat — especially  one 
under  full  sail — and  a  kite — or  perhaps, 
even  better,  several  sailboats  and  a  skyful 
of  kites.  A  most  poignant  sight  is  a  kite 
that  dangles  in  loneliness  from  a  treetop 
or  a  telephone  line — suspending  there  the 
heart  of  some  little  boy.  If  you’ve  never 
seen  these  things,  then  nobody  can  describe 
them  to  you.  The  best  you  can  do  is  to 
try  to  emulate  what  others  do  with  them, 
and  derive  satisfaction  from  your  own  ac¬ 
complishment.  But  with  curious  analogy, 
frustration  inevitably  is  encountered  here 
again. 

Oh  yes,  a  blind  person  can  fly  a  kite  and 
sail  a  boat.  At  least,  he  can  perform  the 
movements  that  cause  the  kite  to  rise  and 


the  boat  to  move  into  the  wind  or  run 
before  it.  The  ultimate  goal  is  unattainable, 
though.  You  cannot  watch  the  bobbing  or 
the  graceful  grandness  of  the  kite  on  high. 
You  cannot  thrill  to  the  plunging  of  the 
bow  into  the  foaming  wave,  the  taut  bil¬ 
lowing  of  the  topmost  sail,  and  the  delight 
of  leaving  a  friendly  stranger’s  boat  be¬ 
hind. 

Even  the  technique  of  flying  a  kite  or 
sailing  a  boat  seems  akin  to  the  problem  of 
ability  to  comprehend  without  distant  vi¬ 
sion.  With  several  hundred  yards  of  kite 
string  paid  out  from  the  reel,  one  has  lost 
all  but  visual  contact  with  this  paper-and- 
wood  contraption  that  seems  now  to  have 
a  life  and  a  mind  of  its  own.  A  sailboat, 
too,  (especially  a  large  one),  comes  alive 
when  properly  trimmed,  and  while  a  lot  of 
sailing  can  be  done  by  the  seat  of  the 
pants,  vision  must  detect  the  warning  sign 
of  a  beginning  flutter  in  the  sail  or  the 
scudding  ripples  that  tell  of  the  approach  of 
a  squall  across  the  face  of  the  water.  Un¬ 
anticipated,  action  at  the  wheel  comes  too 
long  delayed,  and  the  steersman  unwittingly 
puts  the  wheel  over  a  bit  too  hard  for 
what  the  situation  warrants. 

“She  didn’t  need  that  much,”  the  cap¬ 
tain  says.  “You  have  to  learn  that  she’s 
slow  to  respond.  Put  the  wheel  over  the 
other  way  fast,  but  watch  out  you  don’t 
over-compensate.” 

And  so,  the  blind  sight-seer  has  to  com¬ 
pensate.  You  refrain  from  too  many  ques¬ 
tions  that  others  cannot  answer;  you  wait 
till  later  to  ask  specific  details;  you  offer 
information  from  other  sources;  you  deeply 
appreciate  the  friend  who  knows  how  to 
describe — and  when.  Like  me,  you  leave 
kites  to  the  small  fry  for  whom  they  were 
invented.  Like  me,  you  collect  ship  models. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


To  the  Editor: 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  on  tape  from 
a  friend  who  does  not  see,  containing  a  very 
indignant  reading  of  an  article  on  homes  for 
the  blind,  printed  in  your  April  issue  of  the 
New  Outlook,  under  the  heading  of  “Edi¬ 
torially  Speaking,”  and  signed  by  H.M.L.  This 
friend  is  a  college  graduate,  has  done  public 
speaking  for  a  number  of  years,  is  very  active 
in  her  local  church  and  has  been  serving  in 
volunteer  agencies  for  the  blind.  She  would 
be  considered  a  “well  integrated”  blind  per¬ 
son  by  H.M.L.  She  was  quite  disturbed  that 
an  article  containing  such  misleading  in¬ 
formation  had  been  published  by  an  organiza¬ 
tion  such  as  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

I  am  not  a  reader  of  the  New  Outlook  and 
am  therefore  unfamiliar  with  its  editorial 
policy,  but  I  want  to  enter  a  vigorous  pro¬ 
test  against  the  printing  of  such  a  biased, 
untrue  picture  of  sheltered  homes  for  the 
blind.  For  several  years  I  have  worked  in 
close  contact  with  the  Mary  Bryant  Home 
for  the  Blind  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  have 
several  good  friends  connected  with  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Chicago.  I  know 
that  these  two  fine  homes  are  performing  a 
fine  service  to  older  persons  without  sight  and 
I  am  proud  to  be  connected  with  an  endeavor 
that  performs  a  much  needed  service  for  our 
older  people.  .  .  . 

The  Mary  Bryant  Home  is  attractive,  com¬ 
fortable  and  homelike.  In  it  can  be  found  the 
safety  and  companionship  so  important  to 
older  people,  as  well  as  the  special  services  re¬ 
quired  by  those  without  sight.  There  are  still 
church  and  lodge  homes  that  will  not  accept 
blind  persons  because  of  this  service  require¬ 
ment.  A  sightless  person  is  much  more  in¬ 
dependent  and  self-respecting  in  a  home 
geared  to  his  needs — he  requires  the  same  serv¬ 
ice  as  other  residents.  I  know  of  two  in¬ 
stances  where  newly  blinded  older  people 
were  placed  in  county  homes  and  were  con¬ 
fined  to  one  room  because  these  poor  people 
had  not  learned  to  go  about  on  their  own 
and  the  home  was  too  under-staffed  to  give 
assistance. 

Some  newly  blinded  older  people  are  placed 
in  nursing  homes,  simply  because  relatives 
cannot  or  do  not  want  to  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  helping  these  persons  through  a  dif¬ 
ficult  period.  Two  women  who  are  on  the 
waiting  list  of  the  Mary  Bryant  Home  are  in 
this  situation.  After  entering  the  home,  such 
persons  usually  respond  to  the  natural  therapy 
and  rehabilitation  which  results  from  normal 
living  with  companions  who  encourage  and 
help  in  the  overcoming  of  new  problems. 

....  I  feel  that  something  constructive 
concerning  homes  for  the  blind  should  be 


included  in  a  future  issue  of  the  New  Outlook. 

When  I  have  reached  the  age  of  little  ac¬ 
tivity,  I  hope  to  be  an  independent,  self-re¬ 
specting  resident  of  a  good  home  for  the 
blind,  rather  than  a  dependent,  perhaps  un¬ 
wanted,  member  in  some  relative’s  home.  I 
will  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  enter  any 
home  in  my  own  community. 

— Mrs.  Cleda  Lockerbie 
Wilmette,  Illinois 

To  the  Editor: 

I  would  like  to  state  my  reaction  to  the  ar¬ 
ticle  entitled  “Leisure  Activities  of  Blind 
Adults”  which  appeared  in  the  June,  1963, 
issue  of  the  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  I 
found  the  article  extremely  interesting  and 
feel  that  Dr.  Josephson  has  done  an  excellent 
job  of  describing  characteristics  of  blind 
adults  as  they  appeared  in  his  four-state  sur¬ 
vey.  I  like  the  way  in  which  he  has  shown 
that  many  of  the  problems  of  blind  persons 
are  the  problems  of  age  or  of  other  factors 
rather  than  the  problems  of  blindness  alone. 
I  sincerely  feel  that  this  is  something  which 
all  of  us  in  the  area  of  work  with  the  blind 
need  to  realize  and  keep  constantly  in  mind. 

There  is  one  portion  of  Dr.  Josephson’s 
article  concerning  which  I  would  like  to 
raise  a  question.  Three  characteristics  of  the 
adult  blind  population  included  in  the  survey 
are  brought  into  distinct  focus  early  in  this 
article.  One  is  the  matter  of  age;  another, 
the  matter  of  educational  level;  and  a  third, 
the  fact  of  low  incomes  among  blind  persons. 
In  spite  of  these  three  distinct  characteristics. 
Dr.  Josephson  later  compares  the  leisure  time 
activities  of  blind  persons  with  figures  taken 
from  surveys  of  the  general  population.  I  do 
not  feel  that  these  comparisons  can  be  of  any 
value  since  it  is  so  much  like  comparing  apples 
with  egg  plants.  For  example,  Dr.  Josephson 
refers  to  the  lack  of  cultural  activities  among 
blind  persons.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  if  700 
non-blind  individuals  corresponding  exactly 
in  age,  income  level  and  educational  back¬ 
ground  were  questioned  about  how  many 
plays  or  concerts  they  had  attended  in  the  last 
year,  there  would  be  less  than  15  per  cent 
responding  in  the  affirmative.  Any  group  of 
people  heavily  weighted  toward  old  age  simply 
will  not  show  the  same  response  in  discussing 
their  leisure  time  activities  as  a  group  of  the 
general  population  taken  at  random.  By  the 
same  token,  a  group  of  people  having  incomes 
of  $2,000.00  or  less  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  will  not  show  the  same  responses  as  a 
group  taken  from  the  general  population 
where  the  average  income  per  family  is  four 
or  five  times  this  figure. 

I  would  like  to  express  the  opinion  that  in 
order  to  give  real  meaning  to  the  results  of 
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the  four-state  survey  of  blind  persons,  a  similar 
survey  should  be  taken  of  non-blind  persons 
who  correspond  exactly  in  age  groupings, 
economic  levels  and  educational  background. 
I  think  that  such  a  comparison  would  have 
real  meaning  in  pinpointing  the  needs  of  blind 
persons,  at  least  insofar  as  they  compare  with 
the  needs  of  other  people  who  have  the  same 
or  similar  characteristics  apart  from  blindness. 
I  would  not  expect  that  this  would  change  the 
fact  that  as  Dr.  Josephson  states,  mobility 
and  financial  secruity  are  the  two  most  im¬ 
portant  problems  faced  by  most  blind  adults, 
but  I  think  that  it  would  help  to  clear  up  some 
fuzzy  thinking  regarding  both  the  needs  and 
the  existing  habits  of  blind  persons  in  many 
other  areas  of  living. 

— Elmer  F.  Beckett 

Director  of  Rehabilitation  and 
Personnel 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Dayton ,  Inc. 

REPLY  TO  BECKETT 

To  the  Editor: 

There  are  several  comments  I  would  like 
to  make  about  Mr.  Beckett’s  thoughtful  letter. 
First  of  all,  as  he  must  realize,  it  would  be 
extraordinarily  difficult  (and  expensive)  to 
undertake  the  comparative  study  of  blind  and 
sighted  adults  which  he  calls  for — particularly 
if  we  were  to  match  the  two  populations  by 
controlling  for  such  factors  as  age,  education 
and  income.  Mr.  Beckett,  of  course,  is  quite 
correct  in  stating  that  only  by  introducing  such 
controls  (and  others  as  well)  can  one  identify 
the  full  impact  of  blindness  on  behavior.  Given 
the  necessary  resources,  we  would  be  glad 
to  do  such  a  study.  Meanwhile,  we  will  have 
to  be  more  modest  in  our  aims. 

A  second  point — which  could  not  be  made 
in  an  article  dealing  chiefly  with  survey  results 
— has  to  do  with  some  of  our  unique  sampling 
problems.  As  noted  in  my  article,  nearly  700 
blind  respondents  were  drawn  at  random  from 
the  registers  of  four  states.  Two  of  the  states 
maintain  fairly  complete  and  up-to-date  lists 
of  their  blind  respondents;  and  since  our 
samples  matched  fairly  closely  the  major 
demographic  characteristics  of  all  blind 
adults  in  these  states,  we  are  reasonably  con¬ 
fident  that  we  selected  a  representative  group 
of  respondents.  However,  in  the  other  two 
states  the  registers  were  both  incomplete  and 


out-of-date.  Consequently  we  feel  that  a  se¬ 
lective  process  was  at  work  in  our  samples — 
i.e.  blind  people  receiving  services  from  social 
agencies  were  more  likely  to  fall  into  our 
sample  than  those  who  were  not  getting  such 
services.  This  probably  explains  why  respond¬ 
ents  in  these  states  consistently  scored  higher 
on  almost  all  measures  of  social  participation 
and  leisure  behavior  than  our  more  representa¬ 
tive  group  of  blind  adults  in  the  other  two 
states.  This  sampling  bias  also  helps  explain 
why  we  got  such  surprisingly  high  activity 
scores  for  the  700  as  a  whole,  something 
which  Mr.  Beckett  overlooks. 

The  few  comparisons  which  I  made  be¬ 
tween  blind  and  sighted  adults  were  meant  to 
be  suggestive.  Unfortunately,  there  are  rela¬ 
tively  few  studies  of  leisure  behavior  from 
which  we  can  obtain  comparative  data.  One 
of  the  few  is  the  sample  survey  which  Ber¬ 
nard  Kutner  and  his  associates  made  of  aged 
persons  in  the  Kips  Bay-Yorkville  section  of 
New  York  City  ( Five  Hundred  Over  Sixty, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1956.)  Kutner  re¬ 
ported  that  43  per  cent  of  his  500  respondents 
read  books  or  went  to  the  library;  35  per  cent 
belonged  to  organizations  or  unions;  and  39 
per  cent  visited  with  friends  at  least  once  a 
week.  Looking  now  at  the  400  respondents  of 
the  same  age  (60  and  over)  in  our  blind 
sample,  we  find  that  47  per  cent  are  book 
readers,  39  per  cent  belong  to  clubs  and  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  54  per  cent  visit  with  friends 
at  least  once  a  week.  Here  we  have  controlled 
for  age  (as  Mr.  Beckett  suggests)  yet  still 
find  a  relatively  high  degree  of  activity  among 
our  elderly  blind  respondents.  Indeed,  they 
score  higher  in  every  respect.  We,  of  course, 
have  not  controlled  for  other  factors  and  had 
no  respondents  in  New  York  City. 

But  even  with  this  limitation  (and  the 
sampling  problems  which  I  mentioned  earlier), 
the  results  of  this  little  test  support  the  con¬ 
clusion  which  I  drew  in  my  article:  consider¬ 
ing  the  physical  and  financial  difficulties  which 
blind  adults  face,  they  are  surprisingly  active. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  found  a  significant  mi¬ 
nority  of  blind  people  who  are  culturally  de¬ 
prived,  isolated  from  the  community,  unknown 
to  social  agencies,  and  most  in  need  of  help. 
In  the  final  analysis,  it  seems  to  me,  it  may  be 
more  important  to  identify  and  describe  such 
sub-groups  than  to  attempt  elaborate  com¬ 
parative  studies  of  blind  and  sighted  persons. 

— Eric  Josephson 
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Job  Talk 


By  Huesten  Collingwood 

(This  department  was  unavoidably  omitted  in  the 
October  issue,  for  which  it  had  been  scheduled.) 


This  article  will  conclude  a  series  of 
two  articles  summarizing  the  first  three 
years  of  operation  of  the  Foundation’s  Per¬ 
sonnel  Referral  Service.  During  this  time, 
PRS  was  established  and  supported,  in  part, 
by  demonstration  grant  number  439,  from 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra¬ 
tion,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

With  the  concomitant  growth  in  the 
number  of  positions  listed  and  persons 
registered,  there  was  a  corresponding 
growth  in  the  number  of  referrals  made 
in  each  succeeding  year.  In  the  first  year, 
165  referrals  were  made,  followed  in  the 
second  year  by  607,  and  1039  in  the  third 
year.  Approximately  31  per  cent  of  the 
referrals  made  in  the  last  year  were  in  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  at  the 
height  of  the  1963-64  teacher  recruitment 
period. 

As  a  result  of  these  referrals,  fifty-seven 
known  placements  were  effected.  There 
were  five  placements  in  the  first  year  of 
operation,  and  twenty-six  each  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  years.  These  placements 
represented  filling  15  per  cent  of  the  389 
vacancies  listed.  On  the  practitioner-super¬ 
visory  level  there  were  forty-three  known 
placements,  with  fourteen  placements  on 
the  executive-administrative  level.  Of  the 
latter  number,  six  executive  directors  were 
employed  as  a  result  of  referrals  by  PRS. 

Most  of  the  fifty-seven  placements  were 
located  in  the  Northeastern  part  of  the 
United  States  which  was  also  the  area  in 
which  most  vacancies  were  listed.  This  is 
not  surprising  since  the  general  popula¬ 


tion  is  concentrated  in  the  same  part  of  the 
country. 

In  order  to  provide  the  field  of  blindness 
with  a  sound  basis  for  information  about 
salary  levels,  in  February  1961,  the 
Foundation  contracted  for  a  salary  survey 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  The 
report  was  entitled,  Salaries  for  Selected 
Occupations  in  Service  for  the  Blind,  May, 
1961.  It  yielded  up-to-date  salary  informa¬ 
tion  about  twenty  selected  job  titles  which 
were  the  most  commonly  reported  in  the 
comprehensive  National  Survey  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  Standards  and  Personnel  Practices 
in  Service  for  the  Blind,  1955,  also  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

In  general,  a  35  per  cent  overall  increase 
in  salaries  was  reported  in  1961  compared 
with  1955.  The  increase  ranged  from  8 
per  cent  for  supervising  grade  school  teach¬ 
ers  to  60  per  cent  for  teachers  of  arts  and 
crafts.  The  overall  35  per  cent  increase 
was  about  equal  to  the  percentage  change 
in  salaries  throughout  the  general  field  of 
social  welfare,  and  did  not  serve  to  im¬ 
prove  materially  the  competitive  level  of 
salaries  in  the  field  of  blindness. 

The  median  annual  salaries  in  1961  for 
the  various  job  categories  ranged  from 
$4,290  for  teachers  of  arts  and  crafts 
and  $4,360  for  kindergarten  and  nursery 
teachers  to  $8,250  for  superintendents  of 
residential  schools.  All  of  the  positions  with 
a  median  salary  $5,500  or  above  were  on 
the  executive,  administrative,  or  super¬ 
visory  levels.  None  of  the  practitioner  po¬ 
sitions  had  a  median  salary  over  $5,500. 
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Median  salaries  in  governmental  organiza¬ 
tions  were  generally  higher  than  those 
found  in  voluntary  organizations. 

Information  about  appointment  salaries 
was  obtained  from  employers  in  forty- 
three  instances  out  of  the  total  of  fifty- 
seven  placements  mentioned  earlier.  While 
these  data  are  limited  in  quantity,  some 
interesting  facts  may  be  noted.  The  six 
executive  directors  were  appointed  at  sala¬ 
ries  averaging  $  1 0,34 1 ,  ranging  from  $7,000 
to  $12,500.  By  contrast,  the  median  annual 
salary  of  directors  of  voluntary  agencies 
for  the  blind  reported  in  the  1961  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  survey  was  about  $7,- 
000. 

For  persons  on  the  practitioner-super¬ 
visory  level,  there  was  a  general  tendency 
for  their  appointment  salaries  to  be  higher 
than  those  paid  to  their  predecessors.  How¬ 
ever,  about  half  of  the  placements  on  this 
level  about  which  salary  information  was 
secured  represented  new  positions.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  three  mobility 
instructors  who  were  placed  through  PRS 
are  all  graduates  of  the  programs  at  Boston 
College  and  Western  Michigan  University. 
They  were  paid  an  average  starting  salary 
of  $6,213,  compared  with  an  annual  salary 
of  $5,320  reported  for  mobility  instructors 
already  in  the  field  according  to  the  1961 
BLS  salary  survey. 


Summary 

In  its  first  three  years  of  operation,  ap¬ 
proximately  one  fourth  of  the  specialized 
agencies  for  the  blind,  and  a  number  of 
community  school  systems  throughout  the 
United  States  listed  vacancies  with  PRS. 
It  is  known  that  at  least  15  per  cent  of  the 
vacancies  listed  were  filled  as  a  result  of 
referrals  made  by  PRS,  including  six  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  positions. 

Eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  indi¬ 
viduals  registered  with  PRS  in  this  time. 
Registrations  were  stimulated  by  regular 
advertising  in  various  professional  publi¬ 
cations  and  by  other  sources.  About  one- 
third  of  the  persons  who  registered  on  the 
practitioner-supervisory  level  were  blind, 
including  a  number  of  teachers  for  whom 
there  is  little  demand  according  to  the  job 
orders  placed  with  PRS. 

Employers  have  been  generally  reluct¬ 
ant  or  unable  to  offer  salaries  which  would 
be  likely  to  induce  high  quality  persons 
with  good  experience  to  come  into  the  field 
of  blindness. 

The  Advisory  Committee  of  PRS  placed 
high  priority  on  the  educational  role  of 
PRS  in  generally  improving  personnel 
standards,  practices  and  salary  levels.*  It 
is  planned  that  greater  attention  will  be 
given  to  these  broad  areas  of  professional 
manpower  needs. 

*  For  more  detailed  summaries  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Advisory  Committee  see  Job  Talk  in  the 
following  issues  of  the  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind: 
June  1961,  April  1962,  and  January,  1963. 
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Up  to  date  in  Legislation 

By  Irvin  P.  Schloss 


A  major  milestone  in  federal  aid  to  the 
education  of  handicapped  children  was 
reached  on  September  10,  when  the  U.  S. 
House  of  Representatives  passed  S.1576, 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com¬ 
munity  Mental  Health  Centers  Construc¬ 
tion  Act  of  1963,  by  a  vote  of  335  yeas  to 
18  nays.  Title  III  of  this  important  bill 
amended  Public  Laws  85-926  and  87-276 
to  provide  a  three-year  program  of  federal 
aid  to  colleges  and  universities  and  to  state 
educational  agencies  for  the  training  of 
leadership  personnel,  teachers,  and  other 
specialists  needed  in  the  education  of  handi¬ 
capped  children. 

The  bill  also  established  a  three-year 
program  of  research  and  demonstration 
projects  in  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  to  be  administered  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education. 

As  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  the  bill  carries  authorizations  of  ap¬ 
propriations  for  construction  of  mental 
retardation  facilities,  community  mental 
health  centers,  and  the  special  education 
program  described  above  totalling  $238 
million.  As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  total 
appropriations  authorized  by  S.1576  were 
$850  million.  The  bill  now  goes  to  a  con¬ 
ference,  between  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  for  differences  to 
be  reconciled. 

Rep.  Albert  Quie  (R.-Minn.),  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  offered  several 
amendments  to  Title  III  which  were 
adopted  by  the  House.  In  addition  to  two 
minor  technical  amendments,  there  were 
two  more  significant  amendments,  which 
would  do  the  following: 

1.  The  scholarship  program  to  train 


teachers  of  the  deaf  would  continue  until 
June  30,  1964,  after  which  it  would  be¬ 
come  a  graduate-level  program  in  the  same 
way  as  the  training  provisions  for  personnel 
for  other  exceptionalities;  and 

2.  Research  and  demonstration  grants 
could  be  made  to  the  state  educational 
agency,  to  colleges  and  universities,  and  to 
non-profit  voluntary  agencies,  but  not  di¬ 
rectly  to  local  school  districts. 

No  change  was  made  in  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  appropriations  for  these  programs 
from  the  Senate-passed  version  of  the  bill. 
Thus,  the  bill  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  training  of  teachers  and  personnel  of 
$1 1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964;  $14,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965;  and  $19,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  The 
existing  authorization  of  $  1 ,500,000  for  the 
teachers  of  the  deaf  program  would  be 
continued  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  In 
addition,  S.1576  authorizes  appropriations 
of  $2,000,000  for  each  of  the  three  fiscal 
years  beginning  July  1,  1963,  for  research 
and  demonstration  projects. 

Inasmuch  as  the  major  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  Senate  and  House-passed  ver¬ 
sions  of  S.1576  occur  in  Titles  I  and  II  of 
the  bill,  which  provide  for  the  construction 
of  mental  retardation  research  facilities  and 
community  mental  health  centers,  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  substantial  cuts 
made  in  these  programs  by  the  House  will 
be  restored  in  conference. 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH 

H.  R.  7544,  the  bill  designed  to  improve 
the  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled 
children’s  programs  administered  by  the 
Children’s  Bureau,  was  passed  by  the  U.  S. 
House  of  Representatives  on  August  27  in 
the  form  reported  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  (See  the  New  Out- 
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look,  October  1963.)  The  bill  is  now  pend¬ 
ing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance,  which  is  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  (D.-Va.).  It  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  this  Committee  will  act  on 
the  bill  late  in  September  or  early  October. 

As  the  House-passed  bill  did  not  include 
recommendations  made  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  other  national 
organizations  in  the  field,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  have  these  recommendations  in¬ 
cluded  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi¬ 
nance. 

COMPREHENSIVE  TAX  BILL 

After  spending  virtually  all  of  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  88th  Congress  in 
processing  the  President's  tax  recommenda¬ 
tions,  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  September  10  ordered  H.R. 
8363,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1963,  favorably 
reported.  Details  of  provisions  which  may 


affect  agencies  serving  blind  persons  will 
be  covered  in  the  next  issue. 

COMPANION  COLLIE  PROGRAM 

On  August  19,  Rep.  E.  Ross  Adair 
(R.-Ind.)  introduced  H.  R.  8123,  a  bill 
to  incorporate  the  Companion  Collie  Pro¬ 
gram.  This  organization  which  apparently 
has  several  affiliates  incorporated  in  several 
different  states,  has  as  its  purpose  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  “radar  dogs”  for  blind  children. 

Several  months  ago,  several  leaders  in 
work  for  the  blind  joined  in  releasing  a 
statement  entitled  “Dog  Guides  and  Blind 
Children”  which  stated  opposition  to  the 
idea  of  dog  guides  for  blind  children  on  the 
basis  that  it  was  generally  unwise  and  un¬ 
safe.  Some  of  these  leaders  have  written  to 
Rep.  Emanuel  Celler,  (D.-N.Y.),  Chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
requesting  an  opportunity  to  testify  in  op¬ 
position  to  H.R.  8123  if  hearings  are  held. 


Appointments 


★  George  G.  McFaden,  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  has  been  named  director  of  adult 
training  with  the  Alabama  Institute  for 
Deaf  and  Blind,  Talladega,  Alabama.  Mr. 
McFaden  joined  the  program  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  in  Alabama  in  January  of 
1946,  and  in  July,  1953,  was  named  state 
supervisor  of  services  for  the  blind.  He  has 
been  extremely  interested  and  active  in 
developing  adequate  programs  for  the 
evaluation,  training  and  placement  of  blind 
people. 

In  his  new  position  Mr.  McFaden  will 
direct  the  program  of  evaluation  and  train¬ 
ing  of  the  adult  blind  department,  and  will 
be  responsible  for,  and  direct,  the  field 
service  programs  of  the  Institute,  the  home 
teaching  program,  counselors  for  the  blind, 
and  the  clinical  services  of  the  Institute. 
Mr.  McFaden  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association,  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Sheltered  Workshops,  and  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 
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★  J.  Arthur  Johnson,  executive  director 
of  the  Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  announces  that  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Moore  has  joined  the  Lighthouse 
staff  in  the  capacity  of  mobility  instructor. 
Mr.  Moore  is  a  graduate  of  Boston  College, 
Peripatology  Department,  and  recently  re¬ 
ceived  his  master’s  degree  in  education. 

★  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  has 
announced  that  George  H.  Park  has  been 
appointed  as  its  first  director  of  Com¬ 
munity  Services.  Mr.  Park  joined  the  NIB 
staff  in  September.  His  most  recent  pro¬ 
fessional  affiliation  was  as  executive  di¬ 


News 


★  East  Side — West  Side  is  the  name  of  a 
new  one-hour  dramatic  series  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  our  society  in  the  1960’s, 
appearing  on  CBS  television  on  Mondays 
at  10  P.M.,  E.S.T.  The  series  proposes  to 
make  a  profession — social  work — dramati¬ 
cally  interesting  to  the  broad  public.  It  is 
produced  by  David  Susskind’s  Talent  As¬ 
sociates,  and  stars  George  C.  Scott,  stage 
and  screen  actor,  in  the  key  social  worker 
role.  The  aim  of  the  series  is  to  portray 
the  social  worker  and  social  work  in  the 
light  of  the  basic  social  values  such  as  con¬ 
cern  and  compassion  for  the  individual  in 
trouble  and  the  commitment  to  improve 
social  conditions. 

★  Russell  C.  Williams,  chief  of  the  Blind 
Rehabilitation  Section  of  the  Veterans 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was 
awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Humanities  by  Western  Michigan  Uni¬ 
versity,  during  commencement  ceremonies 
last  June.  The  citation  accompanying  the 
degree  praised  Mr.  Williams  for  the  work 
he  has  done  in  rehabilitation  of  blind  per¬ 
sons,  and  for  his  personal  courage  and  the 


rector  of  the  Miami  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind.  His  prior  experience  includes  em¬ 
ployment  by  the  Jewish  Vocational  Serv¬ 
ice  as  vocational  counselor,  and  by  two 
different  states  as  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselor.  Mr.  Park  is  a  member  of  the 
Florida  Rehabilitation  Association  and  the 
American  Psychological  Association. 

The  establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Community  Services  is  an  important  step 
in  the  development  of  the  workshop  pro¬ 
gram  for  blind  persons  in  the  United  States 
and  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is 
confident  that  Mr.  Park  will  be  a  major 
asset  to  its  staff. 


Briefs 


unfailing  spirit  with  which  he  has  served. 
He  has  been  highly  successful  as  head  of 
VA’s  blind  orientation  program  and  in  pro¬ 
moting  and  administering  programs  for  the 
blind.  Mr.  Williams  was  blinded  in  1944, 
and  after  completing  the  Army’s  program 
of  rehabilitation  training  he  was  counselor 
for  the  blind  at  Valley  Forge  General  Hos¬ 
pital.  In  1948  he  became  chief  of  the  VA 
blind  orientation  program  at  Hines,  Ill., 
and  later  went  to  his  present  position,  in 
Washington. 

★  Selections  from  the  Reader's  Digest  in 
Spanish  braille  are  available  on  an  annual 
subscription  basis  from  the  Comite  Inter- 
nacional  Pro  Ciegos,  Mariano  Azuela  218, 
Mexico  4,  D.C.  The  subscription  rate  is 
$2.00  for  twelve  monthly  issues  and  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  directly  to  the 
Comite  Internacional  Pro  Ciegos  at  the 
above  address. 

★  The  death  has  been  reported  of  Am¬ 
brose  E.  Chambers,  a  Paris  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Overseas  Blind.  Mr.  Chambers  has 
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been  a  keen  and  active  member  of  the 
board  and  was  chairman  of  the  special 
project  committee  in  France.  He  died  on 
April  25th  of  this  year. 

★  The  Kansas  Motor  Vehicle  Department 
reported  in  August  of  this  year  that  136 


legally  blind  Kansans  had  surrendered  driv¬ 
er’s  licenses  since  a  check  was  started  fif¬ 
teen  months  before.  The  department  said 
that  fourteen  other  persons  listed  on  rolls 
of  the  legally  blind  were  able  to  pass 
the  tests  required  for  driving.  Thirteen  took 
the  tests  and  failed. 


Notice  to  Students  Requiring  Books  on  Tape 


In  the  interest  of  efficiency  and  of  mak¬ 
ing  more  books  available  to  more  blind 
persons,  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  National 
Braille  Press,  Inc.,  henceforth  to  do  all 
volunteer  reading  on  1800-ft.  reels.  If  you 
send  a  book  to  be  recorded  on  magnetic 
tape,  please  send  a  sufficient  number  of 
1800-ft.  reels  for  the  book;  or,  you  have 
the  privilege  of  buying  tapes  directly  at 
the  non-profit  rate  of  $2.25  per  reel.  Na¬ 
tional  Braille  Press  requests  that  students 
either  send  enough  tape,  or  purchase 
enough  for  the  whole  recording. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  you  may  have 
your  book  recorded  on  tape  provided  by 
the  Library  of  Congress.  If  you  desire  this 
done,  the  prescribed  procedure  must  be 
followed.  You  must  send  to  the  Library  of 


Congress  a  request  that  the  National  Braille 
Press,  Inc.,  be  authorized  to  record  your 
book  on  Library  of  Congress  tape.  Send 
the  Library  the  title  of  the  book,  author, 
publisher,  and  date  of  copyright.  If  the 
book  is  not  eligible  to  be  recorded  on  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  tape  you  will  be  notified 
immediately.  Otherwise  an  authorization 
slip  will  be  sent  to  you  which  he  will  for¬ 
ward,  along  with  the  book,  to  the  National 
Braille  Press,  Inc. 

The  taped  book  will  be  sent  directly  to 
you  as  it  is  being  recorded,  with  the  obli¬ 
gation  on  your  part  to  return  the  tapes  to 
the  Library  of  Congress,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Washington  25,  D.C.,  when  the  book 
has  served  your  purpose.  The  ink  print 
copy  will  be  returned  to  you. 


Delta  Gamma  Scholarships 


Scholarships  for  training  of  orthoptic 
technicians  and  for  teachers  and  consult¬ 
ants  for  visually  handicapped  children  are 
available  for  distribution  among  qualified 
persons,  as  in  many  years  past. 


The  deadline  for  applications  for  the 
next  year  is  April  1,  1964.  Those  interested 
may  obtain  further  information  from: 
Delta  Gamma  Central  Office,  3250  River¬ 
side  Drive,  Columbus  21,  Ohio. 
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"Before  anything  else,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  the  fundamental 
truth  that  blindness  does  not  affect  the 
individuality,  but  leaves  it  intact.  Its 
sources  remain  healthy;  no  mental 
faculty  of  the  blind  is  affected  in  any 
way,  and  all  of  them,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  are  susceptible  of  blos¬ 
soming  out  to  the  highest  degree  of 
development  to  which  a  normal  being 
can  aspire." — Pierre  Villey 


Concepts  in  Programming 
for  Handicapped  Children 


RAY  H.  BARSCH,  Ph.D. 

During  the  past  decade  a  significant  ex¬ 
pansion  has  taken  place  in  the  field  of  child 
habilitation.  School  systems  have  increased 
their  special  facilities  for  serving  the  edu¬ 
cational  needs  of  handicapped  children. 
Community  and  regional  hospitals  have 
established  an  increasing  number  of  spe¬ 
cialized  diagnostic  clinics  to  study  and 
prescribe  treatments  for  various  deviations. 
Regional  rehabilitation  centers  have  es¬ 
tablished  vocational  workshops  of  various 
types,  and  the  availability  of  physical,  oc¬ 
cupational  and  speech  therapy  is  greater 
now  than  ever  before.  The  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  various  structures,  public  and 
voluntary  agencies,  public  information  pro¬ 
grams,  legislative  change,  resources  for 
research  and  funding  all  have  contributed 
to  a  heightened  awareness  of  handicaps, 
but  this  developmental  deluge  has  left  a 
host  of  problems  in  its  wake. 

Competition  for  research  funds  is  in¬ 
tense,  and  in  many  instances  the  attainment 
of  consecutive  grants  becomes  a  singular 
technique  for  building  a  high  caliber  pro¬ 
gram  of  service;  any  interruption  to  con¬ 
secutive  granting  threatens  the  security  of 
a  professional  staff  and  the  program  struc¬ 
ture. 

Interest  groups  define  a  small  segment 
of  the  community’s  handicapped  and  agree 
to  limit  service  development  to  this  group, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Fund  campaigns 
seek  to  promote  priority  consideration  of  a 
single  disability  apart  from  the  total  com¬ 
munity  of  the  handicapped.  Agencies  over¬ 
lap  each  other  and  live  in  continual  fear 

Dr.  Barsch,  who  is  now  on  the  Special  Education 
Department  faculty  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
in  Madison,  prepared  this  paper  during  the  time  he 
was  director  of  the  Child  Development  Center  at  the 
Easter  Seal  Center  of  Milwaukee  County,  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin. 
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that  their  efforts  will  be  stigmatized  as 
“duplications.” 

Many  more  problems  exist  in  this  com¬ 
plex  superstructure  with  regard  to  person¬ 
nel,  boards,  policies,  etc.,  but  the  most 
distressing  problem  in  this  whole  scheme 
is  the  fragmentation  and  the  artificiality  of 
boundary  lines  applied  to  a  given  handi¬ 
capped  child. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present 
a  number  of  concepts  as  they  are  practiced 
in  a  private  agency  program  dedicated  to 
the  study,  analysis  and  amelioration  of 
learning  problems  among  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren.  We  hope  that  these  concepts  may 
serve  as  a  provocative  guide  to  countless 
others  in  the  rehabilitation  field  who  are 
confronted  with  various  problems  in  pro¬ 
gram  development. 

While  there  are  many  more  concepts 
which  govern  the  general  clinical  approach, 
only  a  few  key  concepts  have  been  se¬ 
lected  for  this  initial  explication.  They  are 
here  described  in  order  to  clarify  a  posi¬ 
tion,  indicate  a  philosophy  in  practice,  and 
possibly  generate  some  discussion  among 
professional  and  lay  groups  devoted  to  pro¬ 
gramming  for  handicapped  children. 

Intake  Policy 

The  program  was  originally  defined  as 
an  educational  service  to  children,  with 
primary  focus  on  their  learning  problems 
however  they  might  be  manifest.  No  desig¬ 
nation  of  service  for  any  specific  disability 
group  or  any  age  category  has  ever  been 
made;  however,  since  the  program  has 
multiple  sponsorship  there  is  some  com¬ 
munity  awareness  that  the  child  disability 
represented  in  the  sponsorship  is  eligible. 
Despite  the  obvious  identification  by  name 
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in  publicity  releases,  the  concept  of  “any 
child  with  a  problem”  has  continued  to 
serve  as  the  sole  criterion  for  admission. 

Through  the  years,  the  Milwaukee  com¬ 
munity  in  general  and  the  professionals 
within  the  community  have  referred  all 
imaginable  types  of  problems  to  the  Easter 
Seal  Center  of  Milwaukee  County.  Chil¬ 
dren  at  all  intellectual  levels  have  been 
seen.  All  degrees  of  severity  in  neurologi¬ 
cal  or  emotional  damage  have  been  worked 
with.  Infants  and  early  teenagers  have 
been  represented,  as  well  as  all  ages  in 
between. 

Referral  for  service  may  be  made  by 
anyone.  No  rules  have  been  established 
which  insist  upon  medical  or  agency  re¬ 
ferrals;  parents  may  simply  request  the 
service  because  of  some  concern  about 
their  child’s  development.  No  demand  is 
made  for  professional  reports  of  doctors, 
agencies  or  schools  to  be  on  hand  before 
the  child  is  seen,  although  some  effort  is 
made  to  obtain  reports  if  the  child  has 
been  previously  studied  in  some  other  set¬ 
ting.  However,  the  absence  of  such  reports 
does  not  constitute  a  barrier  to  service. 

Fees  are  charged  for  all  cases  according 
to  the  parents’  ability  to  pay.  Evaluation 
fees  are  charged  on  a  per-visit  basis.  The 
evaluation  sequence  is  interpreted  to  par¬ 
ents  as  a  series  of  interviews,  observation 
and  testing  experiences  to  properly  assess 
the  child’s  present  level  of  learning  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  to  formulate  a  therapeutic  plan 
for  helping  him  to  function  on  the  highest 
possible  level.  The  number  of  evaluation 
sessions  needed  is  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  child’s  problem  and  the 
diagnostic  acuity  and  resourcefulness  of 
the  individual  clinician.  In  actual  practice 
of  evaluating  more  than  3,000  cases,  five 
sessions  per  child  had  been  the  average. 
About  25  per  cent  of  the  cases,  however, 
have  had  from  ten  to  fifteen  evaluation 
sessions  before  the  clinician  felt  secure  in 
his  analysis  of  the  child’s  problem. 

No  limitations  of  a  geographic  nature 
have  been  placed  on  the  intake  policy  and 
children  have  been  seen  on  referral  from 


nearly  every  community  in  the  state  as 
well  as  from  seventeen  surrounding  states. 

The  major  purpose  of  evaluation  is  to 
help  the  child  become  more  successful  in 
the  immediate  future.  Consequently,  events, 
experiences,  and  attitudes  of  the  past  have 
relevance  only  insofar  as  they  contribute 
significance,  positively  or  negatively,  to  the 
child’s  future  efficiency. 

Unless  the  child  has  been  referred  by  a 
specific  medical  specialist  his  pediatrician 
or  family  physician  is  regarded  as  the  at¬ 
tending  physician,  and  an  immediate  rela¬ 
tionship  is  established  to  obtain  and  share 
significant  findings.  The  Center  does  not 
conduct  medical  examinations — if  the  psy¬ 
chologic  examination  suggests  that  addi¬ 
tional  medical  study  might  prove  mean¬ 
ingful,  such  suggestions  are  discussed  with 
the  physician  for  comment,  decision  and 
action. 

The  evaluating  clinician  is  not  only 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  con¬ 
ducting  an  adequate  study  of  the  child’s 
problem,  but  also  is  expected  to  devise  a 
feasible  plan  for  improving  the  child.  Ther¬ 
apeutic  planning  must  take  into  account 
resource  availability,  cooperativeness  of 
parents,  teachers,  principals,  physicians, 
etc. 

The  intake  policy  is  to  accept  any  child 
with  a  problem  and  to  comprehensively 
evaluate  his  current  functional  organiza¬ 
tion  and  his  potential  for  positive  change, 
and  then  devise  a  plan  for  accomplishing 
such  a  change.  The  emphasis  is  on  learn¬ 
ing,  broadly  interpreted  beyond  the  cus¬ 
tomary  academic  concept,  and  upon  emo¬ 
tional  and  social  behavior.  The  language  of 
interpretation  is  always  the  language  of 
learning,  and  the  child’s  function  and  po¬ 
tential  are  described  in  learning  terminol¬ 
ogy.  This  orientation  to  describing  child 
problems  in  terms  of  learning  is  applied  to 
the  study  of  gifted,  autistic,  aphasic,  blind, 
deaf,  retarded,  neurotic,  in-coordinated, 
orthopedic  or  brain-damaged  children. 
They  may  be  infants,  preschoolers,  regular 
or  special  elementary  children,  or  high 
schoolers.  The  staff  believes  this  to  be  the 
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most  meaningful  terminology  for  describ¬ 
ing  child  development  and  for  making  ther¬ 
apeutic  planning  practical. 

Developmental  Service 

The  second  concept,  which  may  be 
unique,  is  that  of  developmental  service. 
This  is  defined  as  a  procedure  for  offering 
a  “life  consultation”  service  to  the  child 
and  his  family  from  the  point  of  initial 
evaluation  to  adolescence  and  adulthood. 
The  service  has  continuity.  Periodic  re- 
evaluations  are  scheduled  to  maintain  a 
longitudinal  study.  In  addition  to  regularly 
scheduled  re-evaluations,  the  parents  learn 
to  use  the  service  in  “moments  of  anxiety 
at  any  point  along  the  way.”  Children  who 
were  originally  seen  during  their  infancy 
and  later  enrolled  in  one  of  the  nursery 
groups  at  the  Center  may  return  again 
after  several  years  in  public  school  to  be 
tutored  through  a  difficult  period.  If  the 
problems  which  arise  during  years  which 
follow  initial  service  cannot  be  resolved 
by  direct  service  at  the  center,  the  parent 
knows  that  the  current  problem  will  be 
evaluated  in  the  light  of  past  understand¬ 
ing  and  present  significance,  and  properly 
be  referred  to  a  community  resource  where 
help  can  be  obtained.  Thus  the  develop¬ 
mental  service  operates  as  a  clearing  house 
for  evaluating  and  referring  all  develop¬ 
mental  dilemmas  which  may  be  encoun¬ 
tered. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the 
concept  of  developmental  service  is  now 
being  experienced  by  the  staff.  Various 
types  of  handicapped  and  normal  children 
seen  from  ten  to  twelve  years  ago  are  now 
at  a  vocational  level  where  job  and  career 
planning  becomes  important.  In  some  cases 
this  means  discussion  of  career  choice  and 
college  selection,  and  in  others  it  means 
application  to  various  sheltered  workshops 
and  work  training  programs.  For  instance, 
167  adolescents  now  in  daily  work  train¬ 
ing  post-school  at  the  Jewish  Vocational 
Service  in  Milwaukee  have  been  known  to 
the  staff  of  the  Center  for  ten  or  more 
years. 
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Another  interesting  sidelight  is  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  developmental  service 
actually  becomes  a  family  service.  While 
it  is  usually  the  handicapped  child’s  need 
which  initiates  the  relationship,  a  surpris¬ 
ing  number  of  parents  have  sought  evalua¬ 
tions  at  various  times  for  their  other  chil¬ 
dren.  In  the  interest  of  the  handicapped 
child  his  needs  are  sometimes  discussed 
directly  with  siblings  or  grandparents,  or 
others  closely  concerned. 

A  rough  approximation  is  that  about  200 
families  have  actually  structured  their  rela¬ 
tionship  in  such  a  manner  that  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  can  truly  be  identified  as  the  “family 
psychologist.”  About  600  of  3,000  cases 
can  be  said  to  have  a  real  developmental 
relationship;  another  600  may  be  said  to 
have  a  semi-developmental  relationship 
where  intervals  of  contact  have  been  more 
widely  spaced;  others  have  not  maintained 
the  developmental  contact  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  which  are  quite  typical,  such  as 
new  relations  with  other  facilities,  lack  of 
staff,  parental  apathy,  etc. 

Despite  this  numerical  loss,  the  number 
of  cases  who  have  been  served  develop- 
mentally,  and  are  now  being  served,  has 
amply  justified  the  validity  of  the  concept. 

Staff  Personnel 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
professional  staff  is  organized  at  two  levels 
— case  managers  and  teachers.  The  title  of 
case  manager  designates  the  professionals 
who  assume  overall  responsibility  for  a 
sustained  relationship  with  the  parents;  they 
are  by  disciplinary  background  psycholo¬ 
gists  or  social  caseworkers.  Despite  differ¬ 
ences  in  academic  training  and  experience, 
they  gradually  lose  the  identity  of  their 
discipline  in  favor  of  their  new  role  of  case 
manager  and  fulfill  identical  roles  in  daily 
clinical  service.  Among  their  other  duties, 
the  case  managers  are  responsible  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  initial  evaluation  of  the  child’s 
problems.  In  the  course  of  the  evaluation 
they  may  call  upon  the  services  of  other 
members  of  the  staff.  They  are  responsible, 
too,  for  integrating  evaluation  information 
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received  from  a  variety  of  sources  for 
meaningful  presentation  to  parents,  schools 
and  other  professionals. 

The  principal  focus  of  the  Center  is 
upon  the  child  as  a  learner;  however,  the 
child’s  parents  are  regarded  as  an  inex¬ 
tricable  part  of  his  learning,  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  parent  is  held  to  be  an  equal  thera¬ 
peutic  entity  with  the  child.  An  effort  is 
made  to  help  the  parent  become  an  ef¬ 
ficient  child-rearer,  an  effective  teacher, 
and  a  balanced,  organized  individual. 

The  parent  is  seen  in  group  or  individual 
sessions  regularly  by  the  case  manager  who 
interprets  the  techniques  being  employed 
in  the  child’s  behalf,  reorganizes  the  pa¬ 
rental  perception  of  the  child,  alleviates 
child  rearing  anxiety,  and  teaches  the  par¬ 
ent  new  behaviors  in  resolving  personal 
conflicts,  etc.  Any  decisions  regarding 
schedule,  discontinuation,  fee,  referral,  etc., 
are  the  province  of  the  case  manager,  and 
follow-up,  periodic  contact  with  other 
therapeutic  agencies  serving  the  child,  and 
all  inquiries  regarding  the  case  are  handled 
by  him. 

Case  managers  and  teachers  work  closely 
together,  but  the  teachers  do  not  attempt 
to  interpret  their  work  with  the  child  to 
the  parent.  All  questions  directed  at  them 
are  referred  to  the  case  manager  until  the 
parent  understands  that  all  information  and 
questions  will  be  handled  by  the  case 
manager  who  is  helping  him.  The  teacher’s 
field  of  interest  lies  solely  with  the  child. 
Thus  conflict  in  identification  is  avoided; 
all  information  regarding  the  child  is  in¬ 
terpreted  to  the  parent  in  the  light  of  the 
totality  of  family  dynamics.  Each  interpre¬ 
tation  of  child  progress  or  regression  is 
viewed  as  a  learning  experience  for  the 
parent.  According  to  good  principles  of 
education,  the  case  manager  then  struc¬ 
tures  the  language,  sequence  and  impact 
in  keeping  with  the  level  of  parent  learn¬ 
ing  at  the  moment.  The  major  obligation 
of  the  parent  is  child  rearing,  and  no  effort 
is  made  to  utilize  him  as  an  assistant  teacher 
in  the  sense  of  asking  him  to  drill  the  child 
in  the  material  being  used  by  the  profes¬ 


sional  worker.  The  case  manager,  however, 
will  help  the  parent  structure  various  learn¬ 
ing  situations  within  the  general  pattern  of 
daily  family  living  which  will  reinforce  per¬ 
ceptions,  discriminations  and  perform¬ 
ances  which  are  being  stressed  by  the 
teacher. 

The  teacher  in  this  setting  is  a  teacher  of 
children  and  has  no  specialization  with 
certain  types  of  children  because  of  her 
academic  training  or  experience.  In  her 
previous  work,  or  by  certification,  she  may 
have  been  a  teacher  of  deaf,  blind,  men¬ 
tally  handicapped  or  orthopedically  handi¬ 
capped  children.  She  may  have  been  a 
nursery  or  elementary  level  teacher.  She 
may  have  been  a  speech  therapist  or  some 
other  child  specialist — all  of  these  back¬ 
grounds  are  represented  on  the  teaching 
staff,  but  the  identities  are  merged  into  the 
concept  of  the  “clinical  teacher.”  This  new 
identity  is  an  emergent.  No  teacher  ever 
contained  all  these  backgrounds  when 
hired,  but  through  study,  in-service  train¬ 
ing,  mutual  sharing  and  respect,  exposure 
and  obligation  for  all  types  of  learning  in 
all  types  of  children,  the  identity  of  the 
clinical  teacher  progressively  emerges.  She 
becomes  a  teacher  of  children  who  have 
problems  in  learning,  and  child  learning 
becomes  her  specialty  rather  than  a  spe¬ 
cific  disability  or  a  specific  function. 

This  is  not  an  easy  identity  to  achieve 
for  it  immediately  places  a  well-trained  and 
experienced  special  teacher  in  the  category 
of  a  learner.  This  presents  a  threat  to  the 
teacher  or  therapist  who  has  become  quite 
secure  and  confident  in  her  own  area  of 
specialization,  for  she  becomes  aware  of 
her  ignorance  and  lack  of  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  broad  range  of  disabilities 
across  a  multitude  of  learning  dimensions. 
Those  teachers  who  have  been  excited  by 
the  expansion  of  their  knowledge  and  who 
have  been  able  to  accept  their  ignorance 
and  make  a  dedicated  effort  to  diminish 
it  have  emerged  as  extraordinarily  capable 
teachers.  Others  who  could  not  adjust  have 
returned  to  the  more  traditional  roles  for 
which  they  were  trained. 
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In  one  day  at  the  center  a  clinical  teacher 
may  work  with  a  succession  of  children, 
each  with  a  different  problem,  such  as  a 
nine-year-old,  two  or  three  years  retarded 
in  reading;  a  four-year-old  receptive  apha- 
sic  with  a  suspected  hearing  loss;  a  four- 
year-old  autistic  child;  a  nine-year-old 
blind  child  with  a  serious  emotional  dis¬ 
turbance;  a  wheel  chair-bound  spastic 
quadriplegic  who  needs  to  learn  basic  form 
discriminations,  and  so  on.  She  is  a  teacher 
of  children  at  whatever  level  they  need  her, 
and  she  is  guided  by  a  common  theory  and 
a  common  philosophy  held  by  her  col¬ 
leagues.  She  identifies  deeply  with  the  child 
and  has  difficulty  in  seeing  the  parent’s  side 
of  the  problem. 

These  two  identities  of  case  manager  and 
clinical  teacher  are  novel  concepts  and 
understandably  difficult  to  achieve,  but  the 
twelve  years’  effort,  despite  conflicts  and 
reversals,  has  been  sufficiently  rewarding 
to  prove  the  concepts  as  an  effective  clini¬ 
cal  technique,  as  well  as  an  effective  method 
for  expanding  the  competence,  creativity, 
ingenuity  and  service  potential  of  the  clini¬ 
cians  and  teachers. 

Grouping  of  Children 

A  significant  departure  from  the  custo¬ 
mary  educational  procedures  in  special  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  principle  of  group  composition 
employed  in  the  nursery  and  preschool 
program  of  the  center.  In  keeping  with  the 
orientation  to  learning,  the  criteria  used  to 
form  groups  are  levels  of  learning  and  com¬ 
monalities  of  learning  problems  rather  than 
medical  diagnostic  classifications.  In  one 
group  may  be  a  blind  child,  a  deaf  child, 
a  child  with  arthrogryposis,  an  athetoid, 
a  brain-damaged  child,  and  two  or  three 
children  in  other  diagnostic  categories.  The 
common  learning  problem  of  this  group 
may  be  an  inadequate  reception  of  lan¬ 
guage — currently  the  most  serious  deter¬ 
rent  to  the  achievement  of  a  higher  level 
of  learning.  The  curriculum,  therefore,  is 
slanted  toward  receptive  communication 
techniques. 


Other  groups  may  be  formed  around  the 
principal  theme  of  expressive  language, 
basic  discrimination  learning,  movement  ef¬ 
ficiency,  etc.,  but  the  labels  to  define  the 
groups  are  never  static.  The  groups  are 
not  predetermined,  and  then  fitted  with 
children  who  might  meet  the  group  cri¬ 
terion.  The  individual  analysis  of  the  child 
decides  whether  his  learning  problem  can 
best  be  ameliorated  in  a  group  setting  or 
by  tutorial  instruction.  Several  children 
manifesting  the  same  difficulties  in  learn¬ 
ing  will  become  a  group  if  the  clinical  staff 
feels  that  the  problem  might  best  be 
handled  in  a  group  climate  for  each  child, 
and  an  appropriate  label  will  be  coined 
at  that  time  to  designate  the  group.  The 
next  year,  the  same  cluster  of  learning 
problems  may  not  be  present  in  the  intake 
population,  and  new  kinds  of  groups  with 
specific  curriculum  orientations  will  be 
formed.  In  essence,  it  is  the  homogeneity 
of  learning  problems  which  governs  the 
character  of  the  group  program  in  a  dy¬ 
namic  manner,  rather  than  the  fitting  of 
children  to  some  preconceived  structure. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  staff  that  the 
classification  system  of  grouping  children 
for  educational  purposes  according  to  medi¬ 
cal  diagnostic  categories  is  unfair  to  the 
optimal  learning  progress  of  each  child. 
Such  a  system  implies,  for  example,  that 
the  absence  of  eyesight  automatically  be¬ 
stows  a  homogeneity  of  learning  problems 
upon  each  child  so  deprived,  and  conse¬ 
quently  causes  teachers  forever  to  adjust 
curriculum  in  behalf  of  the  dissimilarities 
among  supposedly  homogenous  learners. 

The  center  operates  on  the  basic  princi¬ 
ple  that  each  child  is  deserving  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  best  suited  to  his  needs.  Consequently, 
one  child  may  receive  visual-motor  coordi¬ 
nation  therapy  on  an  individual  basis,  an¬ 
other  may  receive  training  in  tactual  per¬ 
ception,  another  relationship  therapy  on  an 
emotional  level,  a  fourth  may  receive  indi¬ 
vidualized  auditory  training — and  so  on. 
If  a  particular  approach  is  not  effective,  it 
is  changed.  If  both  group  and  individual 
work  seem  necessary,  the  child  receives 
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both.  If  three  different  forms  of  individual 
instruction  are  called  for,  these  are  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  staff  is  sufficiently  flexible  and 
competent  to  dynamically  modify  program 
and  technique  according  to  child  needs. 
No  child  is  dropped  from  the  program 
unless  more  suitable  alternative  plans  are 
available.  It  is  quite  customary  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  remain  on  an  educational  therapy 
program  for  from  two  to  three  years. 

Conclusion 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  concepts 
which  guide  the  daily  clinical  practice  at 
the  Easter  Seal  Center  in  Milwaukee.  Both 
the  child  and  the  parent  are  important, 


and  are  entitled  to  continuing  service  with¬ 
out  regard  to  artificial  boundaries. 

While  the  staff  of  the  program  will  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  the  day-by-day  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  concepts  in  clinical  practice 
does  not  always  come  about  readily,  the 
positive  experiences  have  far  outweighed 
the  negative. 

Although  the  concepts  are  viewed  with 
a  skeptical  eye  by  many  professional  col¬ 
leagues,  are  usually  very  difficult  to  inter¬ 
pret  to  a  lay  board,  and  occasionally  pre¬ 
sent  some  perplexing  situations,  the  profit 
to  family  and  the  development  of  the  child 
are  sufficiently  gratifying  to  validate  the 
efficacy  of  such  practices. 


Some  Considerations  for 
Future  Teacher  Preparation 


Robert  A.  Bowers 


A  noted  inventor,  impatient  with  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  his  past  work,  said  that 
his  interest  was  in  the  future  because  he 
intended  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  there. 
As  educators,  we  have  an  even  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  the  future;  not  only  do  we  intend 
to  spend  the  rest  of  our  lives  there,  but  we 
are  crucial  factors  in  determining  whether 
or  not  the  children  we  serve  will  be  en¬ 
abled  to  cope  with  the  unpredictable  and 
the  unknown.  This  has  always  been  the 
task  of  education:  to  prepare  people  now 

Mr.  Bowers  was  a  teacher  of  blind  and  partially 
seeing  students  in  California  public  schools  and  initi¬ 
ated  services  in  several  communities.  At  present  he  is 
competing  Ed.  D.  requirements  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  in  the  area  of  curriculum  and 
teaching  in  Teadher  Education,  at  the  same  time  serv¬ 
ing  in  a  part-time  capacity  as  consultant  in  education 
at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

During  the  time  Mr.  Bowers  has  been  with  the 
Foundation  he  has  assisted  in  the  creation  of  two 
films :  “ First  Steps  in  Clay  Modeling ,”  and  “ Com¬ 
municating  with  Deaf-Blind  People.”  He  also  served 
as  coordinator  of  the  1962  Conference  on  Teadher 
Preparation,  sponsored  by  the  AFB,  and  held  in  New 
York  in  October,  1962. 


— utilizing  all  the  tools  and  skills  we  now 
know — to  deal  adequately  with  the  future. 

While  never  an  easy  task  for  teachers, 
this  responsibility  has  become  more  com¬ 
plex  in  the  face  of  larger  numbers  of  stu¬ 
dents,  great  technological  advances,  and 
overwhelming  quantities  of  subject  matter. 
We  cannot  accurately  predict  what  the 
future  will  be  like  anymore,  nor  can  we 
pinpoint  precisely  what  specific  subject 
matter  will  be  most  valued  in  the  year  1975. 
However,  Margaret  Mead  has  said:  “If  we 
can’t  teach  every  student  we’ve  got  some¬ 
thing  we  don't  know  in  some  form,  we 
haven’t  a  hope  of  educating  the  next  gen¬ 
eration,  because  what  they  are  going  to 
need  is  what  we  don’t  know.” 

It  is  to  the  future  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  blind  and  visually  impaired  that 
these  remarks  are  addressed.  If  we  can,  as 
Margaret  Lindsey  has  suggested,  develop 
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the  kinds  of  preparation  which  give  teach¬ 
ers  strong  foundations  in  the  predictables 
and  certainties,  then  we  may  hope  that  they 
may  be  more  comfortable  and  productive 
in  the  unpredictable  and  uncertain  situa¬ 
tions  with  which  they  must  deal.  In  sug¬ 
gesting  some  needs  for  future  teacher  prep¬ 
aration  in  our  specialized  area,  I  shall  first 
have  to  make  some  basic  assumptions: 

1 )  that  we  really  believe  what  we  have 
been  saying  and  writing  about  pro¬ 
spective  teachers  for  blind  children, 
that  is,  that  they  need  first  to  be  ex¬ 
perienced  and  certified  teachers  of 
sighted  students; 

2)  that  the  professional  standards  move¬ 
ment  will  make  great  changes  in  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  profession 
generally; 

3)  that  there  will  be  great  changes  in 
the  present  structure  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  education  (such  as  team 
teaching,  national  curricula,  and  fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education); 

4)  that  all  teachers  of  the  future,  in 
keeping  with  the  higher  demands 
upon  them,  will  have  had  back¬ 
ground  knowledge  of  cybernetics  and 
living  systems,  of  the  roles  and  func¬ 
tions  of  man  in  an  increasingly 
automated  world. 

Starting  from  these  assumptions,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  eight  needs  in  future  teacher 
preparation  for  your  consideration.  These 
are  not  ranked  in  order  of  importance  par¬ 
ticularly,  nor  do  they  exhaust  all  the  possi¬ 
ble  needs! 

1 )  We  need  to  define  more  clearly  the 
roles  and  functions  of  teachers  and 
to  develop  the  kinds  of  programs 
which  will  likely  produce  teachers 
capable  of  functioning  well  in  a 
variety  of  educational  settings. 

What  roles  and  functions  do  we  think 
that  teachers  ought  to  assume:  teaching, 
counseling,  administration,  public  relations? 
Where  do  the  teachers  function:  in  a  resi¬ 
dential  school,  in  the  home,  in  public 
school  services?  What  should  be  the  cen¬ 


tral  purpose  of  their  professional  prepara¬ 
tion?  It  is  on  the  basis  of  the  decisions  we 
make  concerning  roles  that  we  will  set  in 
action  certain  steps  to  insure  that  teachers 
are  so  selected,  prepared,  and  guided  that 
they  continually  increase  in  their  compe¬ 
tence.  A  great  deal  of  ambivalence  and 
ambiguity  prevail  at  present,  however,  con¬ 
cerning  our  role  expectations  for  teachers, 
and  specific  studies  in  this  area  are  urgently 
needed. 

In  The  Process  of  Education ,  Bruner 
writes:  “The  schoolboy  learning  physics  is 
a  physicist,  and  it  is  easier  for  him  to  learn 
physics  behaving  like  a  physicist  than  do¬ 
ing  something  else.”  We  might  echo  this  in 
saying  that  the  teacher  preparing  to  teach 
blind  or  visually  impaired  children  is  more 
likely  to  understand  professional  roles  and 
functions  by  behaving  as  such  a  teacher 
during  the  period  of  preparation.  These 
students  need  to  feel  their  roles  from  the 
inside  before  they  assume  the  full  responsi¬ 
bility  of  teaching  children.  Furthermore, 
they  need  to  feel  varied  roles  from  the  in¬ 
side:  teaching  in  an  itinerant  situation,  in  a 
resource  room,  or  in  a  residential  school 
classroom;  participating  in  decision  mak¬ 
ing,  action  research  and  curriculum  devel¬ 
opment;  and  counseling  with  children,  with 
parents,  and  with  volunteers. 

2)  We  need  to  establish  better  bases, 
standards,  and  procedures  for  the  re¬ 
cruitment  and  selection  of  teachers 
and  for  their  retention  in  the  field 
after  certification. 

Are  the  qualities  which  make  for  good 
classroom  teachers  the  same  quafities  de¬ 
sirable  for  teachers  of  visually  impaired 
and  blind  individuals?  We  have  acted  upon 
the  assumption  that  they  are,  but  it  would 
be  better  to  know  for  sure.  Again,  research 
is  needed.  Even  if  we  accept  the  assump¬ 
tion  as  valid,  how  do  we  evaluate  the 
quality  of  basic  preparation  which  students 
have  had  in  general  education  and  in  pro¬ 
fessional  education?  Our  yardstick  for 
quality  has  too  often  been  the  quantitative 
one  of  course  hours  and  degrees.  Higher 
standards  do  not  necessarily  mean  more 
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hours,  more  units,  more  courses,  and  more 
degrees.  Higher  standards  do  mean  that  we 
identify  those  qualities  and  skills  which  are 
essential  for  a  good  teacher  of  blind  or 
visually  impaired  children — and  then  ex¬ 
pect  them.  Standards  also  imply  that  there 
are  effective  means  available  for  evaluating 
whether  or  not  teachers  are  reaching  or 
surpassing  the  expected. 

It  also  is  not  unreasonable  to  suggest 
that  this  profession  develop  some  compre¬ 
hensive  proficiency  examinations,  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  which  would  be  requisite 
for  certification  and  entrance  into  profes¬ 
sional  work  with  blind  and  visually  im¬ 
paired  children. 

Retention  in  the  field  is  a  related  area 
which  needs  examination.  We  need  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  and  demand  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  growth  of  teachers  on  a  continuing 
basis  throughout  their  professional  lives. 
To  provide  for  this  growth  we  should  con¬ 
sider  such  possibilities  as  the  development 
of  intensive  summer  session  and  in-service 
seminars  for  experienced  teachers;  encour¬ 
agement  and  assistance  in  action  research 
during  the  school  year;  and  the  financial 
underwriting  of  teachers  for  periodic  study. 
In  return  for  these  provisions,  teachers 
should  be  required  to  renew  their  licenses 
periodically  by  demonstrating  planned  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  growth. 

3)  We  need  to  plan  the  preparation  of 
teachers  of  blind  and  visually  im¬ 
paired  children  around  a  core  of  ex¬ 
periences  common  to  the  preparation 
of  all  teachers  of  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren. 

In  every  area  of  exceptionality  there  is 
precious  little  time  for  preparation  in  those 
specialized  areas  peculiar  to  a  specific  im¬ 
pairment.  It  is  a  shocking  waste  of  time  to 
duplicate  subject  matter  unnecessarily 
which  is  common  to  the  preparation  of  all 
teachers  of  exceptional  children.  In  1961 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
made  a  radical  proposal  in  its  publication, 
A  Teacher  Education  Program  for  Those 
Who  Serve  Blind  Children  and  Youth 
(pp.  24-29).  It  was  proposed  that  the 
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total  pattern  of  preparation  be  conceived 
in  terms  of  three  areas: 

Area  I — An  introduction  designed  for  an 
overall  orientation  to  the  fields  of  excep¬ 
tionality,  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  en¬ 
tire  staff  of  a  teacher  preparation  center. 
This  would  enable  students  to  study  many 
kinds  of  impairments  and  to  work  with 
children  and  youth  in  a  variety  of  settings. 
Many  exceptional  children  have  more  than 
one  impairment;  therefore,  it  is  essential 
that  work  in  this  area  be  both  compre¬ 
hensive  and  intensive. 

Area  II — Preparation  in  curriculum,  meth¬ 
ods  and  guidance  in  relation  to  the  larger 
program  for  the  entire  field  of  exceptional 
children  and  youth,  provision  being  made 
within  the  courses  for  specific  application 
to  the  teaching  of  blind  and  visually  im¬ 
paired  children.  As  with  Area  I,  this  would 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  entire  staff  of  a 
teacher  preparation  center.  This  broad  ap¬ 
proach  would  be  supplemented  by  the 
faculty  specialist  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  and  visually  impaired  through  special 
seminars  and  other  educational  experi¬ 
ences.  This  approach  would  make  possible 
the  better  utilization  of  general  staff  so  that 
every  prospective  teacher  might  be  well 
grounded  in  general  concepts  of  curriculum 
development,  in  an  understanding  of  the 
problems  common  to  the  education  of  all 
exceptional  children,  and  in  those  general 
areas  which  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  education  of  blind  and  visually  im¬ 
paired  children  and  youth. 

Area  III — The  special  skills  and  knowledge 
requisite  to  the  field  of  the  blind  and 
visually  impaired.  These  should  be  taught 
as  skills  and  as  knowledge  and  not  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  methods  courses. 
Earned  credit  for  certain  skills  (such  as 
typing,  braille  transcription,  and  mobility 
techniques),  should  be  recorded  upon  dem¬ 
onstrated  mastery  of  them.  Understanding 
of  the  unique  physical,  social,  and  psycho¬ 
logical  implications  of  blindness  and  visual 
impairment  should  be  periodically  evalu¬ 
ated  by  requiring  students  to  make  practi- 
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cal  application  of  these  in  specific  case 
studies.  This  area  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  faculty  specialist  in  the  education  of 
blind  and  visually  impaired  children  and 
youth  and  should  contain  only  subject  mat¬ 
ter  unique  to  that  specialization.  When 
effort  is  made  to  include  as  much  as  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  Areas  I  and  II,  there  will  be  more 
opportunity  for  study  in  depth  in  the  spe¬ 
cialized  curriculum. 

4)  There  should  be  greater  individualiza¬ 
tion  in  each  student's  program  of 
study. 

No  one  looking  at  teachers  in  the  field 
could  ever  think  that  they  are  interchange¬ 
able  standard  components.  Each  comes  to 
teaching  with  his  own  personality  patterns 
and  value  systems.  Each  has  had  his  indi¬ 
vidual  experiences  or  lack  of  experiences. 
Yet  our  teacher  preparation  programs  are 
solidly  fixed  in  required  units  and  courses 
through  which  every  student  must  proceed. 
What  might  we  accomplish  if  we  could 
work  out  with  every  student  his  own  par¬ 
ticular  plan  for  study  based  on  his  own 
pattern  of  potentialities  and  needs?  Why 
should  we  not  give  equivalency  examina¬ 
tions  in  lieu  of  certain  courses  or  parts  of 
courses?  Programmed  instruction  tech¬ 
niques  have  made  it  possible  to  make  much 
more  efficient  use  both  of  student  and 
faculty  time,  and  there  are  many  areas  of 
the  curriculum  where  these  techniques 
should  be  utilized  as  soon  as  materials  can 
be  created.  Individual  study  through  di¬ 
rected  reading  and  through  action  research 
could  aid  each  student  to  develop  some 
specialization  in  depth  within  the  special¬ 
ized  field  (such  as  mobility  training  or 
braille  music  skills).  Individual  differences 
should  be  recognized,  also,  in  the  length  of 
time  needed  for  observation,  clinical  prac¬ 
tice,  and  student  teaching.  There  is  a 
desperate  need  for  quality  teachers  with 
strongly  individual  competencies. 

5)  We  need  to  place  more  emphasis 
upon  curriculum  development  rather 
than  upon  curriculum  adaptation. 

Our  relative  lack  of  curriculum  develop¬ 
ment  cannot  be  defended,  particularly  in 


those  areas  peculiar  to  blindness  (such  as 
cane  travel,  braille  skills,  shop  and  labora¬ 
tory  skills,  and  so  on).  What  we  have  has 
been,  by  and  large,  adapted  from  the  cur¬ 
ricula  developed  for  the  education  of 
sighted  children  and  youth.  I  would  not 
suggest  that  a  curriculum  developed  from 
the  needs  of  blind  or  visually  impaired  chil¬ 
dren  would  necessarily  be  greatly  different 
from  that  developed  for  sighted  children, 
but  it  would  be  more  soundly  based.  We 
lack  research — basic  research — into  those 
materials  and  teaching  techniques  best 
suited  to  the  learning  needs  of  blind  and 
visually  impaired  children.  We  lack  studies 
concerning  present  teaching  practices.  In 
fact,  curriculum  literature  in  our  field  is 
almost  non-existent.  In  view  of  this,  one  is 
tempted  to  ask  an  embarrassing  question: 
how  can  we  justify  our  present  specialized 
methods  courses? 

6)  We  need  to  provide  for  individual 
and/or  group  therapy  as  a  part  of 
teacher  preparation,  recognizing  that 
there  are  extraordinary  pressures  in 
the  specialized  program. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  since  teaching 
involves  an  unusual  degree  of  interaction 
between  personalities,  individual  and/or 
group  therapy  be  made  available  to  those 
preparing  to  teach  so  that  they  may  be  en¬ 
abled  to  understand  and  resolve  certain 
emotionally  based  difficulties  in  their  teach¬ 
ing.  If  this  is  true  for  teachers  in  general, 
it  is  even  more  important  to  teachers  of 
blind  and  visually  impaired  children  and 
youth.  There  is  nothing  magical  about  the 
kind  of  therapy  suggested.  It  does  not 
require  that  people  sit  knee  to  knee,  hold 
hands,  or  bare  their  inmost  souls.  It  does 
require  a  group  with  common  interests 
meeting  with  a  qualified  group  leader  who 
can  help  to  bring  problems  out  into  the 
open  for  discussion.  It  does  require  an 
atmosphere  wherein  people  can  explore 
their  feelings  about  people,  particularly 
about  children  who  are  blind  or  visually 
impaired.  Above  all,  it  requires  the  kind  of 
leader  who  can  recognize  quickly  which 
problems  are  appropriate  for  group  discus- 
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sion  and  which  are  individual  or  private 
concerns. 

7)  We  need  to  require  full-time  resi¬ 
dence  for  all  basic  courses  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers. 

Well-qualified  teachers  usually  cannot  be 
prepared  in  six-week  summer  sessions  or 
in  late  afternoon  and  evening  courses  fol¬ 
lowing  a  full  day  of  work.  We  know  this, 
yet  we  have  invested  the  bulk  of  our  ener¬ 
gies  and  resources  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  on  a  part-time  basis.  Our  argu¬ 
ment  has  been  that  we  needed  teachers 
urgently  and  in  quantity,  but  we  are  now 
faced  with  the  problem  of  fully  certified 
teachers  who  give  evidence  of  inadequate 
preparation  during  their  daily  practice.  To 
do  justice  to  each  student,  time  is  needed 
for  supervision  and  for  consultation.  On¬ 
going  facilities  and  services  must  be  utilized 
for  laboratory  experiences,  and  time  must 
be  permitted  for  growth.  These  are  not 
possible  in  our  present  summer  school- 
oriented  programs  of  preparation. 

8)  We  need  to  provide  for  superior  per¬ 
sonnel  and  facilities  at  colleges  and 
universities  preparing  teachers  of 
blind  and  visually  impaired  children 
and  youth. 

The  first  preparation  of  teachers  of  blind 
children  in  this  country  was  intuitively 
based.  One  cannot  claim  much  more  today. 
The  program  or  preparation  can  neither 
be  better  than  the  faculty  who  develops  it, 
nor  than  the  facilities  available  to  students. 
The  following  recommendations  might 
well  be  considered: 

a)  that  courses  be  offered  only  within  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  accredited  for 
general  teacher  education. 

b )  that  colleges  be  located  close  to  a 
variety  of  services  for  the  purposes  of 
broad  laboratory  experiences. 

c)  that  the  library  holdings  of  the  colleges 
meet  the  best  current  standards  for  li¬ 
brary  accreditation  both  in  general  and 
specialized  holdings. 

d)  that  curriculum  laboratories  be  avail¬ 
able  with  representative  samples  of  edu¬ 


cational  materials,  aids,  and  equipment. 

e)  that  faculty  be  fully  prepared,  both 
through  experience  and  academic  prep¬ 
aration,  for  their  essential  roles — in¬ 
struction,  administration,  field  services, 
research,  and  scholarly  work. 

/)  that  new  technological  aids  be  available 
to  students  and  faculty. 
g)  that  programs  be  adequately  financed 
on  a  long-term  basis  rather  than  being 
dependent  for  continuance  upon  tem¬ 
porary  grants  and  subsidies. 

We  are  entering  upon  one  of  the  most 
challenging  periods  in  the  education  of 
blind  and  visually  impaired  individuals.  If 
we  are  to  provide  teachers  who  are  able  to 
meet  the  challenges  ahead,  we  must  con¬ 
stantly  evaluate  the  kinds  of  preparation 
offered.  We  must  recognize  that  technology 
is  changing  more  rapidly  than  our  ability 
to  cope  with  it;  that  professional  associa¬ 
tions,  agencies,  legislative  bodies,  and  indi¬ 
viduals  are  clamoring  for  higher  standards; 
and  that  the  population  of  blind  persons 
to  be  served  is  changing  rapidly.  We  have 
no  time  now — if  we  ever  had — for  the 
trivial  and  superficial  in  our  programs  of 
preparation. 
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A  Personal  Adjustment  and  Orientation 

Program  for  Children 

HAROLD  RICHTERMAN 


Editor’s  Note: 

Elizabeth  Maloney,  director  of  education  and  social  services  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  states  that  the  program  here  described  has  served  as  the  base  for 
instruction  of  public  school  teachers,  school  health  personnel,  and  special  education  teachers 
as  well  as  parents  of  blind  children.  She  mentions  further  that  the  children  coming  into  the 
Saturday  experience  here  described  take  it  as  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  new  activity,  not  as  another 
kind  of  instruction  imposed  upon  them. 


The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  has 
for  some  time  recognized  the  need  for  a 
personal  adjustment  and  orientation  pro¬ 
gram  for  blind  children  for  the  purpose  of 
minimizing  or  overcoming  the  lag  in  func¬ 
tional  development  created  by  a  depriva¬ 
tion  of  experience — a  lag  which  appears  to 
be  common  among  many  of  these  children. 

The  need  for  such  a  program  was  em¬ 
phasized  by  social  workers  and  special 
teachers  who  work  with  the  children  and 
their  parents.  These  workers  were  experi¬ 
encing  continual  difficulty  in  coping  with 
lack  of  confidence,  lack  of  skills  in  daily 
living,  and  lack  of  experience  in  day-by-day 
activities  on  the  part  of  the  children.  It  was 
felt  that  a  program  with  emphasis  on  ad¬ 
justment  and  training  was  indicated  in  an 
attempt  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
type  of  child  that  the  program  would  serve. 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  op¬ 
erates  a  separate  facility  for  the  training  of 
blind  adults  at  the  Long  Island  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Center  in  Jamaica,  Queens.  It  was  felt 
that  this  center  would  make  an  ideal  fa¬ 
cility  for  the  children’s  program.  It  is  ready 
equipped  and  centrally  located,  and  is 
closed  to  adults  on  Saturday — the  day  on 
which  the  children’s  program  would  be 
conducted. 

Needs  determine  goals.  The  program  as 
it  is  now  established  is  not  an  ongoing  pro- 
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gram,  but  has  a  definite  starting  date  and  a 
definite  termination  date,  with  goals  for  the 
course  determined  by  the  needs  of  the 
children  in  the  group.  It  is  felt  that  with 
this  type  of  schedule  the  children  in  the 
group  have  clearly  established  goals  to 
reach  for  in  a  certain  period  of  time,  and 
therefore  they  do  not  see  this  as  a  program 
that  they  have  to  attend  week  after  week 
without  clearly  established  aims.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  they  are  being  removed  from  their 
community  and  its  activities  for  a  short 
period  of  time  only,  rather  than  being  per¬ 
manently  removed  each  and  every  Sat¬ 
urday. 

The  program  as  it  now  operates  is  ten 
weeks  in  length.  Obviously  not  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  attain  the  goals  that  are  set  for  them 
during  this  period,  but  they  are  able  to 
achieve  certain  goals,  depending  on  the 
experience,  maturity,  and  readiness  with 
which  they  enter  into  the  program.  From 
time  to  time  the  program  has  been  extended 
for  a  short  period  in  order  to  allow  the 
children  the  opportunity  to  achieve  a  cer¬ 
tain  goal  which  is  almost  within  their  grasp. 
As  was  planned,  we  have  been  able  to  re¬ 
enter  some  of  the  children  in  the  program 
from  six  months  to  a  year  after  their  first 
exposure  in  order  for  new  goals  to  be  set 
or  old  achievements  to  be  strengthened. 
These  new  goals  are  again  set  on  the  basis 
of  the  development  of  the  child  since  his 
last  participation  in  the  program  and  are 
as  easy  or  difficult  as  indicated,  depending 
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on  the  child’s  ability  or  readiness  to  cope 
with  the  activities  involved. 

Although  we  have  continued  to  use  the 
facilities  of  the  Long  Island  Rehabilitation 
Center  for  most  of  these  Saturday  pro¬ 
grams,  we  also  have  used  various  other 
facilities  in  Brooklyn  and  on  Long  Island 
which  lend  themselves  to  such  a  program. 
Each  program  is  assigned  to  a  centrally 
located  area,  taking  into  account  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  children  who  will  be  attending. 
As  a  result,  programs  have  been  offered  as 
far  out  on  Long  Island  as  Patchogue,  and 
also  in  Rockville  Centre,  and  at  the  main 
building  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  in  downtown  Brooklyn. 

We  have  now  successfully  completed 
several  of  these  programs,  and  it  is  felt 
that  the  curriculum  as  it  is  designed  and  as 
it  is  revised  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  children  enrolled,  is  making  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  total  rehabilitation  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  The  importance  of  the  social  worker 
and  the  special  teacher  cannot  be  over- 
stressed  as  it  is  they  who  are  in  contact  with 
the  children  and  families  between  meetings, 
continuing  in  whatever  way  is  indicated  the 
planning  developed  as  a  result  of  the  ob¬ 
servation  and  training  carried  out  during 
the  meetings. 

Determination  of  what  the  child  can  do. 
The  program  functions  on  the  basic  premise 
that  the  blind  child  has  a  right  to  a  dynamic 
adjustment  to  his  blindness,  and  attempts 
are  made  to  provide  a  program  which  will 
achieve  this  end.  Difficulties  encountered 
during  the  adjustment  period  in  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  are  not  wasted  time,  in  fact  they  can 
lead  to  a  multitude  of  experiences  which 
the  child  might  not  otherwise  encounter. 
The  goals  of  the  program  are  intended  to 
be  realistic,  and  reactions  from  the  child 
are  sought;  failure  to  participate  is  not  ex¬ 
cused  on  the  basis  of  the  child’s  blindness. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  program  to  help 
the  child  determine  what  he  can  do  in  spite 
of  his  blindness,  rather  than  what  he  can¬ 
not  do  because  of  it. 

A  continual  re-evaluation  on  the  part 
of  the  training  staff  as  to  their  concepts  of 


what  certain  children  will  or  will  not  be 
able  to  do  is  very  necessary.  Our  experience 
has  been  that  the  change  in  many  of  the 
children  is  dynamic  and  explosive,  and  the 
staff  must  be  ready  to  form  new  concepts 
and  adopt  new  methods  of  approach  at 
almost  every  meeting.  If  the  program  is  to 
be  realistic,  then  we  cannot  meet  with  the 
children  to  re-enforce  erroneous  concepts; 
rather,  we  must  replace  these  concepts 
with  realistic  ideas  and  conclusions  based 
on  firsthand  experience.  Therefore  we  do 
not  feel  too  guilty  when  failures  occur;  the 
child  is  allowed  the  psychological  and  emo¬ 
tional  experience  of  making  a  positive  or 
negative  decision  at  first  hand,  and  then  to 
experience  the  result  of  his  decision. 

Although  from  time  to  time  a  goal  is  set 
which  may  not  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
child  at  that  time,  still  attempts  are  made 
to  achieve  it.  The  child  learns  even  from  a 
negative  experience,  and  his  resultant  pos¬ 
sible  frustration  can  be  in  itself  a  learning 
experience.  Achieving  a  degree  of  success 
can  in  many  instances  be  just  the  motiva¬ 
tion  that  is  needed  to  ultimately  achieve 
complete  success. 

Mental  usefulness  or  the  development  of 
concrete  thinking  is  important  to  healthy, 
psychological  orientation  and  is  stressed  in 
the  training  program.  Opportunity  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  environment  tactually,  and  to  find 
out  and  interpret  for  himself  what  is  around 
him  gives  the  child  control  of  his  environ¬ 
ment  and  an  awareness  of  his  precise  rela¬ 
tion  to  it.  Opportunity  to  detect  odors,  to 
feel  and  to  listen  are  constantly  afforded 
the  child  in  all  phases  of  the  program.  This 
helps  him  to  recognize,  interpret,  and 
thereby  destroy  any  feeling  he  may  have 
of  living  in  a  vacuum  filled  for  the  most 
part  by  fantasy  and  unreality.  Through  such 
activities  the  child  develops  an  awareness 
of  self-confidence,  and  this  leads  to  his 
having  a  basis  for  effective  social  behavior. 

Description  of  curriculum.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  Saturday  training  program  has 
three  instructors — a  rehabilitation  counse¬ 
lor,  a  corrective  physical  therapist,  and  an 
occupational  therapist.  It  has  been  found 
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that  a  staff  of  this  size  can  be  most  effec¬ 
tive  if  the  enrollment  is  kept  at  about  ten 
children. 

In  referring  children  to  this  service,  at¬ 
tempts  are  made  to  select  those  who  have 
about  the  same  degree  of  physical,  emo¬ 
tional,  social,  and  developmental  levels.  Al¬ 
though  the  courses  offered  in  the  program 
remain  fairly  constant,  the  course  content 
and  emphasis  continually  vary.  Courses  in 
communication  skill,  skills  of  personal  care, 
domestic  science,  foot  travel  and  corrective 
physical  therapy  are  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  but  greater  or  lesser  emphasis  on 
one  or  more  of  the  courses  depends  on  the 
needs  of  the  enrolled  children. 

In  communication  skills  emphasis  is 
placed  not  so  much  on  braille  and  typing, 
for  usually  the  child  has  already  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  these  skills,  but  rather  on  acquaint¬ 
ing  the  child  with  other  communication 
modalities  such  as  the  dictaphone  machine, 
a  slate  and  stylus  if  necessary,  a  QVL  writ¬ 
ing  guide  and  other  items  designed  for 
communication  which  will  enhance  the 
child’s  experience. 

In  skills  of  personal  care,  selection  and 
care  of  clothing,  marking  clothes  for  easy 
identification,  dialing  a  telephone,  tying 
shoelaces,  making  change  and  counting 
coins  and  various  other  day-to-day  require¬ 
ments  are  explained,  and  the  child  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  use  these  skills  to  the  degree 
of  which  he  is  capable. 

The  course  in  domestic  science  empha¬ 
sizes  the  correct  setting  of  a  table  and  the 
use  of  a  knife  and  fork,  the  pouring  of 
liquids,  the  preparation  and  cooking  of  sim¬ 
ple  meals,  washing  and  drying  dishes,  and 
other  activities  associated  with  working  in 
a  kitchen.  All  these  activities  which  form¬ 
erly  were  represented  by  words  become 
actual  experiences  to  the  child. 

In  corrective  physical  therapy  emphasis 
is  placed  on  body  posture  and  on  exercises 
designed  to  establish  and  maintain  good 
muscle  tonicity.  Exercises  are  selected 
which  allow  the  child  as  complete  freedom 
of  physical  expression  as  possible.  The 
treadmill,  where  the  child  can  experience 


the  activity  of  running  as  fast  as  he  wishes 
without  fear  of  injury  and  without  a  com¬ 
panion  or  a  guide  rope,  usually  represents 
an  entirely  new  experience  to  the  blind 
child. 

In  the  course  in  physical  orientation  and 
foot  travel  the  imaginative  skilled  instruc¬ 
tor  can  bring  to  the  child  a  multitude  of 
new  experiences;  almost  everything  he  does 
with  the  child  is  new  and  meaningful.  Mov¬ 
ing  the  cane  in  the  accepted  manner  is  not 
of  primary  importance  at  this  time,  al¬ 
though  most  of  the  children  learn  this 
without  undue  difficulty. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  physical  dexterity 
and  improvement  in  posture;  a  feeling  of 
self-reliance  and  self-respect;  the  use  of 
hands  and  arms  to  stress  a  point;  the  ability 
to  look  attentive  by  proper  use  of  head  and 
eyes;  the  desirability  of  keeping  the  eyes 
open;  and  consciousness  of  the  need  for 
good  grooming.  The  elimination  of  habits 
usually  associated  with  blindness,  e.g.  sway¬ 
ing,  poking  at  eyes,  waving  the  hands  in 
front  of  the  eyes,  and  so  forth,  are  observed 
and  corrected  as  far  as  possible.  Such  cor¬ 
rection  is  essential  not  only  to  effective,  in¬ 
dependent  travel,  but  to  complete  rehabili¬ 
tation  as  well. 

It  is  here  that  the  child  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  gain  a  more  realistic  conceptuali¬ 
zation  of  his  environment  and  the  persons 
in  it.  Talking  to  strangers  when  asking  di¬ 
rection  during  travel  training,  shopping  in 
neighborhood  stores,  understanding  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  one  street  to  another,  in¬ 
terpreting  sounds  and  odors — all  these  ac¬ 
tivities  are  new  and  meaningful  and  have 
carry-over  values  far  beyond  the  applica¬ 
tion  necessary  to  master  them.  The  stimu¬ 
lation  which  results  from  such  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  independent  travel  and  other 
rehabilitation  activities  results  in  an  elimi¬ 
nation  of  boredom  and  indifference  and  a 
lessening  of  some  or  all  of  the  undesirable 
habits  often  associated  with  blindness. 

Selection  of  children.  Understandably, 
not  all  the  children  achieve  to  the  same 
degree.  Some  who  took  part  were  not  yet 
ready  for  all  the  experiences  offered.  Al- 
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though  chronological  age  is  by  no  means 
the  most  important  factor,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  child  of  ten  or  eleven  is 
probably  the  youngest  child  who  should  be 
considered  for  such  an  experience.  Yet, 
children  of  eight  and  nine  years  of  age 
have  been  successfully  enrolled,  indicating 
that  chronological  age  should  not  be  the 
only  factor  in  determining  the  selection  of 
children.  Generally,  if  a  child  has  reached 
a  stage  of  development  where  he  can  re¬ 
spond  to  direction  on  a  relatively  complex 
level  and  to  demonstration,  then  he  prob¬ 
ably  could  benefit  in  such  a  program. 

The  work  of  the  instructors  is  closely 
interrelated  with  the  referring  person.  We 
try  to  have  a  mutual  understanding  as  to 
the  goals  for  each  child,  and  to  keep  in 
touch  with  each  other  between  meetings  to 
discuss  his  activities  and  progress.  The  re¬ 


ferring  person  is  able  to  follow  through  on 
some  of  the  goals  which  the  child  has 
achieved  and  can  report  to  the  instructors 
on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  child’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  perform  the  activity  without 
supervision.  It  is  important  for  the  in¬ 
structor  to  be  aware  of  changes  in  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  child  or  parents  and  in 
this  area,  too,  he  can  receive  helpful  in¬ 
formation  from  the  referring  person. 

Our  experience  thus  far  indicates  that 
the  program  is  providing  a  valuable  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  work  of  the  social  worker  and 
the  special  teacher.  It  is  hoped  that  as  we 
continue  to  gain  experience  we  will  be  able 
to  reach  out  and  offer  this  new  service  to 
those  children  who,  at  the  present  time,  are 
not  being  referred  because  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  “not  ready”  for  the  program  as  it  is 
presently  constituted. 
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Recently  a  study  of  work  for  blind  peo¬ 
ple  in  a  metropolitan  area  in  the  South 
noted  that  only  one  pre-school  Negro 
blind  child  was  known  to  any  of  the  four 
agencies  serving  the  area.  The  study  wryly 
commented  that  this  should  not  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  a  lower  incidence  of 
blindness  among  Negro  children — a  not  too 
subtle  way  of  pointing  to  one  of  the  results 
of  racial  segregation  in  agencies  for  blind 
persons. 

Any  discussion  of  racial  segregation  at 
the  present  time  is  liable  to  be  seen  in  the 
light  of  the  emotion-charged  national  at¬ 
mosphere.  We  are  accustomed  to  thinking 
of  fixed  bayonets,  and  politicians  standing 
in  the  schoolhouse  door.  Few  agencies  for 
blind  persons  follow  practices  of  exclusion 
of  Negro  blind  clients,  yet  both  the  segre¬ 
gation  of  the  social  climate  in  which  we 
exist,  and  individual  agency  practices  of 
segregation  influence  us  in  more  indirect 
ways.  For  instance,  we  have  inadequate 
Negro  representation  on  our  boards.  Some¬ 
times  we  have  separate  facilities  for  Negro 
and  white  clients — especially  in  the  South. 
We  are  unwilling  to  employ  qualified  Negro 
personnel.  Group  work  programs  are  in 
fact,  if  not  by  policy,  segregated. 

I  am  not  attempting  here  to  assess  how 
prevalent  such  practices  are,  but  to  point 
out  that  they  do  exist  in  many  agencies. 
Problems  caused  by  segregation  in  our 
agencies  cannot  be  solved  from  astride  a 
white  horse.  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  find 
good  board  members  of  any  color,  and 
often  the  Negro  community  has  a  power 
structure  of  its  own  which  is  only  slightly 
related  to  the  general  community  structure 
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we  know  best.  Great  skill  is  needed  to  at¬ 
tract  and  train  Negro  board  members  who 
can  function  effectively.  Qualified  Negro 
staff  is  scarce.  There  often  is  as  much  re¬ 
luctance  on  the  part  of  Negro  clients  to 
participate  in  integrated  programs  as  there 
is  on  the  part  of  white  clients. 

As  agencies  for  the  blind,  our  job  is  to 
help  those  who  do  not  see.  We  are  not  in  a 
position  to  work  for  or  against  segregation, 
but  we  do  face  the  question  of  whether  the 
practice  of  segregation  in  our  agencies 
lessens  our  ability  to  help.  I  believe  the 
answer  is  that  it  does. 

Inadequate  board  representation  can 
hurt  the  agency.  The  ideal  representative 
board  is  an  academian’s  dream,  but  our 
boards  are  our  contact  with  the  communi¬ 
ties  we  serve  and  they  reflect  their  own 
particular  socio-economic  background  in 
the  decisions  they  make.  Every  agency  I 
know  of  is  short  of  funds,  and  both  public 
and  private  agencies  need  contact  with 
every  community  group.  Some  clients  are 
referred  to  us  by  board  members  and  their 
friends,  and  it  is  easier  for  a  client  to  come 
to  an  agency  with  which  he  feels  some  rela¬ 
tionship. 

We  also  are  all  caught  in  the  personnel 
squeeze.  If  we  are  to  find  the  best  case¬ 
workers,  home  teachers,  mobility  instruc¬ 
tors  and  other  personnel,  we  cannot  write 
off  a  potential  applicant  because  of  am 
irrelevant  factor  such  as  his  race.  Little 
need  be  said  about  agencies  with  separate 
facilities;  the  money  just  is  not  available 
for  separate  but  equal  programs  of  suffi¬ 
cient  excellence. 

Although  not  everyone  will  agree,  it 
seems  to  me  that  some  of  us  who  are  in 
work  for  blind  persons  are  bound  by 
moral  considerations  also.  The  great  divi- 
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sion  in  our  field,  simplified,  but  basically 
true,  is  between  agencies  which  see  their 
job  as  sheltering  blind  persons  from  the 
demands  of  life,  and  agencies  which  see 
their  job  as  preparing  blind  persons  for  the 
demands  of  life.  This  last  group  applies  the 
principle  to  social  organization,  believing 
that  exclusion  of  blind  persons  from  so¬ 
ciety  is  harmful,  and,  therefore,  wrong.  We 
direct  our  energies  toward  removing  un¬ 
natural  barriers  between  our  clients  and 
other  agencies;  between  our  clients  and  em¬ 
ployment;  and  between  our  clients  and 
their  acceptance  of  life’s  responsibilities. 

If  we  apply  the  principle  for  our  own 
ends  we  must  accept  even  wider  implica¬ 
tions.  If  segregating  blind  individuals  is 
wrong  because  segregation  is  wrong,  then 
segregation  on  any  grounds  is  wrong. 
Notice  that  the  situation  faced  by  blind 
individuals  is  so  similar  to  that  faced  by 
Negroes  that  we  use  the  same  word,  “seg¬ 
regation.” 

I  have  not  mentioned  government  pres¬ 
sure.  The  trend  of  the  times  is  toward 
government  involvement  in  all  programs, 
even  voluntary  programs.  Such  involve¬ 
ment  will  necessarily  require  an  end  to 
overt  segregation.  For  example,  I  am  told 
that  workshops  have  recently  been  advised 
not  to  maintain  segregated  toilet  facilities. 
Government  contracts  carry  a  non-discrim¬ 
ination  pledge,  but  it  seems  that  this  will 
not  be  enforced.  I  would  hope  no  agency 
for  the  blind  will  ever  become  involved  in 
an  incident  in  which  government  force 
must  be  applied.  Our  resources  are  too 
short,  and  our  time  too  precious  to  spend 
dealing  with  such  difficulties. 

Our  experience  in  Mecklenburg  County 
seems  to  indicate  that  when  the  problems 
caused  by  segregation  are  accepted  for  what 
they  are,  and  when  effective  steps  are  taken 
to  end  discrimination,  there  is  little  resist¬ 
ance  from  board,  community,  professional 
workers,  or  clients. 

Several  years  ago  we  were  looking  for 
a  casework  supervisor.  The  most  qualified 
applicant  by  far  was  a  Negro.  The  person¬ 
nel  committee  was  asked  to  draw  up  a 


policy  with  the  understanding  that  the 
Negro  supervisor’s  application  would  be 
accepted  if  the  board  established  a  policy 
of  non-discrimination  for  employment. 
The  personnel  committee  felt  such  a  policy 
should  be  established,  but  decided  to  con¬ 
sult  the  full  board.  After  careful  discussion 
the  board  unanimously  voted  in  favor  of 
a  policy  of  non-discrimination — we  em¬ 
ployed  the  supervisor  and  she  worked  with 
us  for  two  years.  She  was  responsible  for 
all  intake,  for  supervising  two  other  work¬ 
ers,  and  for  a  small  case  load;  in  addition, 
she  supervised  a  first-year  graduate  student. 

Before  the  supervisor  was  employed  we 
discussed  with  her  the  problems  which 
might  arise.  She  had  worked  in  other 
agencies  which  were  fully  integrated  and 
was  confident  of  her  ability  to  handle  the 
job  and  to  handle  any  incidents  which 
might  come  up.  We  made  it  clear  to  her 
that  the  agency  was  interested  in  helping 
blind  individuals  and  not  in  working  for 
or  against  discrimination;  that  if  clients 
objected  to  working  with  her  they  were  to 
be  quietly  referred  to  another  worker,  and 
if  an  embarrassing  situation  came  up  in 
connection  with  her  work  she  would  be 
expected  to  walk  away  without  comment. 

In  the  two  years  she  was  with  us,  this 
supervisor  interviewed  or  worked  with  over 
one  hundred  clients,  and  so  far  as  we 
know  there  was  not  one  single  harmful 
reaction.  The  School  of  Social  Work 
praised  her  and  said  that  her  work  with 
the  student  was  unusually  excellent.  She 
was  asked  to  serve  as  an  officer  in  the  local 
chapter  of  the  NASW.  When  she  conducted 
her  final  client  interviews  before  leaving 
the  agency  a  sixteen-year-old  girl  impetu¬ 
ously  hugged  her,  thanking  her  for  the 
help  she  had  received.  Since  this  successful 
experience  we  have  completely  desegre¬ 
gated  a  summer  recreation  program  for 
children  with  equally  happy  results. 

Every  community  is  different,  but  it  is 
wrong  to  say  that  conditions  were  more 
favorable  here  in  North  Carolina  than 
elsewhere  for  this  move.  At  the  time,  this 
community  was  as  segregated  as  any  but 
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those  in  the  deep  South.  One  hundred 
miles  away,  the  sit-in’s  began,  and  they 
spread  here  before  most  communities  had 
even  heard  of  them.  A  short  time  ago  one 
man  was  shot  and  another  wounded  in  a 
racial  disturbance  just  sixty  miles  away. 
The  community  with  what  is  probably  the 
most  prolonged  period  of  racial  turmoil  is 
only  twenty-five  miles  away,  and  we  could 
easily  have  justified  waiting  until  condi¬ 
tions  were  more  favorable  before  making 
our  move. 

If  our  board  were  to  vote  for  or  against 


segregation  per  se,  the  vote  would  be  “for.” 
But  our  board  members  realized  that  our 
agency’s  work  is  bigger  than  their  indi¬ 
vidual  feelings.  I  have  talked  with  board 
members  of  many  other  agencies  in  the 
South  and  have  discovered  that  others  feel 
the  same  way. 

Agencies  for  blind  persons  can  eliminate 
discrimination.  With  skillful  administrative 
action  and  responsible  decisions  by  our 
boards  we  can  creatively  find  answers  to 
unnatural  barriers,  of  which  we  all  are 
victims. 


Pamphlets  on  Vocational  Guidance 


The  Division  for  the  Blind  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  announces  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pamphlets  in  press  braille  are  avail¬ 
able  on  loan  from  all  the  regional  libraries 
for  the  Blind.  Each  pamphlet  describes 
briefly  the  nature  of  the  work,  employment 
possibilities,  required  training,  earnings, 
working  conditions,  etc.  The  pamphlets  are 
from  the  1961  Occupational  Outlook 
Handbook  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  and  are  as  follows: 
Advertising  Workers,  Marketing  Research 
Workers  and  Public  Relations  Workers 

Agricultural  Occupations 
Biological  Scientist 

Electronic  Computer  Operating  Personnel 
and  Programmers 

Electronics  Manufacturing  Occupations 
Engineers 

Government  Occupations 
Home  Economics  Dietitians 


Industrial  Chemical  Industry 

Insurance  Occupations 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate  Agents  and 
Brokers 

Lawyers 

Performing  Arts 

Personnel  Workers 

Physical  Therapists — Occupational  Thera¬ 
pists 

Protestant  Clergymen 

Psychologist 

Sales  Workers — Retail  Stores,  Wholesale 
Trade,  Manufacturing 

Secretaries,  Stenographers,  and  Typists 

Social  Scientists 

Social  Workers 

Teachers  and  School  Counselors 

Factory  Occupations  Not  Requiring  Spe¬ 
cialized  Training 
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Is  Education  for  Blind  Youth  Meeting 
the  Challenge  of  the  Changing  Times? 

FRANCIS  M.  ANDREWS 


Education  is  being  challenged.  We  are 
hearing  more  about  mathematics  and  sci¬ 
ence  than  we  did  in  past  years.  We  even 
hear  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
there  is  a  move  to  do  away  with  what  some 
of  us  call  “language  arts”  and  “social  stud¬ 
ies”  and  to  get  back  to  the  good  old  word¬ 
ing  of  “basic  English,”  “the  classics,” 
“grammar,”  and  “spelling.”  Phonics  are 
back  with  us;  but  there  is  something  new 
coming  along  in  the  teaching  of  reading, 
so  again  a  change  may  come.  Will  it  be 
for  the  better  or  the  worse?  Social  studies 
are,  in  some  cases,  being  broken  down  and 
once  again  you  hear  of  geography.  Read¬ 
ing  matter  is  being  overhauled,  and  well  it 
should  be,  for  the  vocabulary  of  the  young 
child  today  contains  words  which  for  in¬ 
stance  I,  as  a  child,  never  heard  of.  It  is 
Eigh  time  the  Basic  Readers  got  a  real 
overhauling  and  the  innocuous  stories  of 
Bob  and  Jane  were  done  away  with.  This 
is  a  space  world,  the  jet  age,  so  let’s  bring 
things  up  to  date.  In  a  few  more  years 
someone  is  going  to  the  moon  and  poor 
Bob  and  Jane  will  be  doing  what  they  have 
done  for  the  past  fifty  years. 

The  aural-oral  method  of  teaching  for¬ 
eign  languages  is  beginning  to  take  hold  in 
some  of  our  schools,  with  excellent  results 
being  obtained.  The  work  being  done  in 
mathematics  is  outstanding.  Several  schools 
are  studying  different  methods  of  present¬ 
ing  this  subject  to  their  pupils.  Mathematics 
has  long  been  a  difficult  subject  for  most 
blind  children.  It  appears  from  results  now 
obtained  that  this  may  no  longer  be  true  in 
the  future  and  that  the  newer  methods  are 
better  for  blind  children.  All  kinds  of  re¬ 
search  are  being  undertaken,  with  a  large 
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number  of  residential  schools  and  some  day 
classes  participating.  It  is  only  natural  that 
researchers  turn  to  the  residential  schools 
for  help  for  there  is  found  a  concentration 
of  blind  youth  and  this  makes  the  study 
easier  to  carry  out.  Here  again  the  resi¬ 
dential  school  is  playing  an  important  role 
in  the  overall  educational  program.  Tests 
are  being  conducted  in  the  proficiency  of 
literary  braille  and  the  use  of  the  mathe¬ 
matics  code.  A  revision  of  the  Hayes-Binet 
Intelligence  Scale  is  under  way.  Methods 
of  improving  the  speed  of  reading  and  the 
speed  of  listening  are  being  studied.  A 
great  interest  is  shown  in  making  available 
to  all  schools  a  good  course  in  medical 
terminology,  which  will  greatly  increase 
the  field  of  the  blind  dictaphone  operator. 
The  industrial  arts  work  is  being  revised  to 
ascertain  what  is  essential,  what  is  useful, 
and  what  outmoded. 

More  and  more  of  the  residential  schools 
are  doing  something  about  the  multiple- 
handicapped  child.  For  years  we  in  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  have  had 
children  who  are  severely  retarded,  epi¬ 
leptic,  crippled,  deaf  or  hard  of  hearing, 
and  emotionally  disturbed.  I  am  sure  other 
schools  have  worked  at  this  and  have  had 
multiple-handicapped  children.  Many  day 
classes  are  facing  up  to  this  problem. 

Mobility,  orientation  and  travel  are  as 
important  to  a  blind  person  as  the  “three 
R’s.”  What  are  we  doing  about  it  in  our 
field?  Are  we  following  the  advice  of  the 
experts  or  are  we  doing  something  different 
because  we  think  we  know  more  than  some 
of  those  who  have  developed  this  tech¬ 
nique?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  methods 
cannot  be  changed,  but  it  does  seem  odd 
to  make  people  teach  travel  with  a  short 
cane  when  the  long  cane  is  required.  When, 
where  and  how  is  this  being  taught?  If  you 
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are  really  on  the  up-and-up  you  will  hire 
a  peripatologist.  Some  of  us  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  teachers  in  this  field  who 
were  among  the  organizers  of  this  tech¬ 
nique  at  Valley  Forge.  These  people  believe 
in  what  they  are  doing,  but  they  are  more 
humble  than  some  of  the  newer  graduates, 
who  seem  to  think  that  just  because  they 
hold  a  master’s  degree  in  peripatology  they 
are  God’s  gift  to  the  blind.  Perhaps  they 
are,  but  a  little  of  God’s  humility  will  help 
them.  There  is  considerable  controversy  as 
to  whether  a  totally  blind  person,  or  a 
visually  handicapped  person,  can  properly 
teach  this  subject.  Let  me  quickly  add,  too, 
that  a  fully  sighted  person  cannot  teach  it 
well  unless  he  has  been  properly  prepared. 
You  cannot  get  this  out  of  a  book.  There 
are  some  sighted  people  who  firmly  believe 
they  are  capable  of  teaching  travel,  and 
claim  they  do  teach  it,  but  they  have  never 
had  any  training.  One  wonders  what  their 
harvest  has  been.  A  blind  or  a  partially 
sighted  person  can  give  many  valuable 
pointers  to  seeing  people  in  this  field.  Well- 
informed  people  believe  this,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  they  feel  that  a  fully  sighted 
person  who  has  been  properly  trained 
should  be  the  teacher,  and  no  one  else.  Re¬ 
fresher  courses  are  being  given  in  this  sub¬ 
ject,  which  are  proving  most  helpful.  The 
attitude  of  some  agencies,  day  classes  and 
residential  schools  toward  mobility,  orienta¬ 
tion  and  travel  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

What  do  we  know  about  optical  aids? 
Just  because  a  child  has  one  does  that  im¬ 
mediately  change  his  mode  of  obtaining  an 
education?  What  is  being  done  to  teach  the 
child  how  to  use  these  aids,  and  what  is 
the  followup?  What  is  being  done  to  teach 
teachers  how  to  help  these  children  adjust 
to  these  aids?  Why  are  some  children  able 
to  use  their  limited  vision  better  than 
others?  What  can  the  teachers  do  with  the 
limited  reports  they  have  on  the  vision  of 
their  pupils,  and  do  they  understand  what 
it  all  means?  Does  the  ophthalmologist  try 
to  put  his  report  in  language  that  is  under¬ 
stood  by  the  layman?  How  many  teachers 
of  blind  children  have  met  the  requirements 


of  a  course  on  the  eye,  and  what  kind  of  a 
course  was  it?  Certification  in  the  AAIB 
now  depends  on  this.  A  few  months  ago  an 
article  was  published  which  said  that  more 
teachers  in  day  classes  were  certified  than 
in  residential  schools.  The  article  failed  to 
state  whether  they  were  certified  by  the 
AAIB  or  by  their  state  Departments  of 
Education.  I  have  a  feeling  it  was  the  latter, 
and,  if  so,  the  statement  is  misleading. 
There  are  non-certified  teachers  in  resi¬ 
dential  schools  who  are  of  the  best  and 
achieve  far  better  results  than  some  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  certified;  but  the  opposite  is 
also  true,  for  certification  does  bring  aver¬ 
age  standards  up.  Let’s  not  get  carried 
away  by  statistics. 

Most  schools  are  now  thinking  of  the 
student  as  an  individual.  A  variety  of 
courses  are  offered  which  will  meet  indi¬ 
vidual  needs,  and  there  is  a  close  working 
arrangement  with  departments  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  whereby  placement 
agents  have  an  opportunity  to  know  their 
prospective  clients  while  they  are  attending 
school.  This  should  prove  beneficial  to  the 
student  and  of  assistance  to  the  training 
and  placement  people.  I  feel,  however,  that 
there  is  still  too  long  a  period  of  waiting 
and  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  client 
before  the  rehabilitation  work  actually  be¬ 
gins.  This,  I  also  believe,  is  partly  due  to 
the  shortage  of  rehabilitation  workers  and 
too  heavy  a  case  load. 

We  need  to  know  more  about  what  the 
Office  of  Education  in  HEW  can  do  for 
us,  for  there  may  be  here  sources  of  assist¬ 
ance  of  which  we  know  nothing.  Perhaps 
this  needs  to  be  spelled  out  to  us  in  more 
simple  language  than  that  employed  in  the 
presentation  of  bills  to  Congress. 

The  use  of  volunteers  in  our  programs  is 
ever  on  the  increase,  and  we  must  use 
every  possible  means  to  assure  that  they  are 
qualified.  Volunteers  need  to  be  supervised, 
trained,  guided  and,  at  times,  diplomati¬ 
cally  dropped. 

The  study  going  on  at  the  present  time 
of  the  use  of  regional  trade  schools  should 
be  most  rewarding.  Surely  these  schools 
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can  be  the  stepping  stones  for  our  gradu¬ 
ates  and  non-graduates  by  which  they  may 
become  better  prepared  for  placement. 

Both  the  AAIB  and  the  AAWB  should 
take  a  greater  interest  in  the  so-called 
“sight-saving”  student.  Too  often  he  is  the 
forgotten  and  neglected  student,  who  is 
neither  blind  nor  sighted,  who  works  under 
terrific  difficulties.  The  public  and,  too 
often,  many  teachers  are  not  fully  aware  of 
the  severity  of  the  handicap  of  these  par¬ 
tially  sighted  people. 

Education  reaches  into  the  field  of  guide 
dogs.  It  appears  that  many  agencies  are 
now  in  agreement  that  guide  dogs  are  not 
for  children.  I  say  “amen”  to  this,  but  I 
want  to  add  a  few  observations  on  guide 
dogs  which  may  provoke  some  of  you,  yet 
I  say  it  in  a  desire  to  be  helpful.  Those  of 
you  who  supply  dogs  to  the  blind  are 
judged  by  the  product  and  by  the  blind 
person  with  the  dog.  The  owner  of  a  dog 
has  a  great  responsibility,  not  only  to  him¬ 
self,  but  to  other  blind  people  and  to  the 
dog  and  the  general  public.  Too  often  some 
owners  are  thoughtless.  Some  of  you  may 
be  guilty.  How  many  of  you  are  sure  your 
dog  is  not  in  the  aisle  where  he  will  be 
stepped  on  by  some  other  blind  person,  or 
some  seeing  person  groping  along  trying  to 
find  a  seat,  only  to  step  on  the  dog’s  tail? 
When  you  go  into  a  restaurant  where  do 
you  put  the  dog?  Does  the  waitress  have 
to  go  around  him  or  hurdle  the  obstruc¬ 


tion?  What  is  your  technique  of  getting 
into  an  elevator  in  the  hotel?  I  am  not 
being  sarcastic;  I  speak  from  what  I  have 
observed  that  brings  unpleasant  criticism 
to  some.  What  can  we  do  to  get  the  blind 
beggar  and  his  dog  off  the  street?  How  can 
we  educate  the  public  that  blindness  and 
begging  are  not  synonymous?  It  can  only 
be  done  when  blind  people  and  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  blind  take  a  positive  stand  on 
this  problem. 

Education  deals  with  legislation  and  pub¬ 
lic  attitudes.  You  cannot  have  your  cake 
and  eat  it  too.  Recently  someone  asked 
me  how  blind  people  could  get  to  a  bowl¬ 
ing  alley  to  bowl.  My  answer  was,  by  bus, 
streetcar,  taxi  or  on  foot;  but  that  was  the 
wrong  answer,  for  I  discovered  that  this 
visually  handicapped  person  wanted  some 
service  club  to  donate  its  services  and  send 
cars  around  to  pick  up  the  group.  These 
bowlers  were  all  employed  persons,  or  col¬ 
lege  graduates,  and  certainly  they  should 
expect  to  get  there  under  their  own  steam 
and  without  asking  for  favors.  In  one 
breath  some  blind  people  say  they  want  to 
be  treated  exactly  like  their  seeing  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  in  the  next  they  ask  for  special 
favors  or  legislation.  True,  some  need  it 
and  should  have  it;  so,  too,  should  other 
groups  of  handicapped  people,  but  we  need 
to  beware  that  class  attitudes  and  class  legis¬ 
lation  do  not  paint  the  wrong  picture  of 
the  group. 
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DEAF-BLIND  CHILDREN— 
THEIR  EDUCATIONAL  OUTLOOK 

BYRON  BERHOW 


It  is  with  a  humble  sense  of  appreciation 
that  I  accepted  this  spot  on  the  program  to 
speak  to  the  convention  of  the  AAWB  on 
the  educational  outlook  for  deaf-blind  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  be 
here  on  the  platform  to  share  some  thoughts 
with  you,  as  well  as  to  present  the  chal¬ 
lenge  we  have  before  us  in  the  matter  of 
developing  deaf-blind  children  to  their 
maximum  potential. 

This  small  group  of  children  (some  300 
to  400  in  the  United  States)  is  unknown 
and  unheard  of  by  most  people.  Until  re¬ 
cently  there  were  eight  schools  in  the 
United  States  with  operating  departments 
staffed  with  teachers  trained  to  teach  this 
particular  group  of  multiple  handicapped 
children.  I  believe  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Deaf  has  closed  its  department,  so  there  are 
now  probably  only  seven.  Six  of  the  re¬ 
maining  departments  are  located  in  state 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  and  one  in 
a  state  school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  I 
believe  four  schools — Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind,  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind,  the  Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind,  and  the  Washington  State 
School  for  the  Blind — enroll  out-of-state 
deaf-blind  students  at  a  non-profit  fee. 

Services  for  adult  deaf-blind  persons  are 
usually  given  through  state  rehabilitation 
departments  for  the  blind,  or  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  rehabilitation  programs.  The  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn  perhaps 
does  more  in  special  services  than  any, 
or  perhaps  all  other  agencies  together. 

Education  for  deaf-blind  children  was 
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non-existent  until  Laura  Bridgman  entered 
Perkins  School  in  1837.  Her  success  paved 
the  way  for  others  to  receive  an  education. 
Upon  the  achievement  of  successful  speech 
and  higher  education  by  Helen  Keller,  there 
followed  national  knowledge  that  deaf- 
blind  children  could  learn  and  progress  in 
our  society. 

Eventually,  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  entered  the  field,  and  with  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind,  organized  the  National  Study  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  of  Deaf-Blind  Chil¬ 
dren,  which  began  active  work  in  1953. 
This  committee  is  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind,  the  Conference  of 
Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the 
Deaf,  the  schools  having  such  departments, 
and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Then  an  organized  effort  was  made 
to  search  out  the  number  of  deaf-blind 
children.  The  known  number  of  such  chil¬ 
dren  immediately  increased  considerably 
and  the  number  of  organized  classes  for 
them  doubled.  By  1960  the  school  popula¬ 
tion  in  these  special  departments  had  in¬ 
creased  to  eighty-seven.  At  that  time  there 
were  372  known  deaf-blind  persons  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  more  than  3,300 
who  were  twenty  years  and  older.  The 
report  of  October  1962  showed  only  78 
such  children  in  properly  organized  and 
staffed  classes. 

In  1954,  in  Paris,  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  created  a 
Committee  on  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind. 
They  were  commissioned  to  study  com¬ 
munication  and  minimum  services  for  all 
deaf-blind  persons.  In  1959  they  presented 
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a  lengthy  and  very  helpful  report  to  the 
Council  during  its  meeting  in  Rome. 

Psychological  and  psychiatric  informa¬ 
tion  on  deaf-blind  children  is  most  difficult 
to  obtain  with  any  degree  of  reliability. 
Nevertheless,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
has  created  an  evaluation  team  from  its 
own  staff  which  has  travelled  throughout 
this  country  and  beyond  our  borders  to 
study  deaf-blind  children.  They  have  gone 
forward  in  this  field  with  all  of  its  un¬ 
knowns  and  have  given  much  good  help  to 
parents,  state  departments,  schools  and 
teachers.  In  time  they  will  no  doubt  be 
able  to  make  a  reliable,  significant  and 
lasting  contribution  to  this  part  of  the 
work  in  addition  to  their  past  good  progres¬ 
sive  efforts. 

Deaf-blind  children  vary  possibly  in 
greater  degree  than  any  other  group.  There 
is  variation  in  the  remaining  hearing,  as 
well  as  residual  sight.  Due,  no  doubt,  to 
disability  in  addition  to  deaf-blindness,  we 
find  a  fairly  large  percentage  are  unedu- 
cable.  Cerebral  palsy,  brain  damage,  emo¬ 
tional  disturbance  and  other  physical  dis¬ 
abilities  often  accompany  the  loss  of  sight 
and  hearing. 

Recognition  of  a  deaf-blind  child  for 
what  he  is  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
tasks.  The  first  and  most  common  diag¬ 
nosis  of  such  a  child  is  that  he  is  blind 
and  severely  mentally  defective.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  often  true,  it  is  much 
more  often  true  that  the  child  has  a  po¬ 
tential  ability  that  can  be  brought  out  and 
developed. 

In  order  to  bring  out  this  development 
we  must  have  a  proper  setting  which  in¬ 
cludes  good  living  conditions,  learning  and 
challenging  situations  from  infancy,  and 
finally,  a  qualified  and  patient  teacher. 

I  would  like  to  impress  upon  you  the 
necessity  of  having  a  special  department 
with  teachers  trained  to  teach  deaf-blind 
children.  A  teacher  of  the  blind  or  a 
teacher  of  the  deaf  is  only  partially  trained 
for  this  work,  and  any  combination  of  the 
two  of  them  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  one 
trained  in  this  particular  work  to  teach  the 


child  who  is  simultaneously  deaf  and  blind. 
This  has  been  recognized  by  national  agen¬ 
cies,  and  a  professional  certificate  for  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  deaf-blind  child  is  available  to 
qualified  persons. 

Of  the  two  problems,  deafness  is  the 
major  one.  However,  departments  for  these 
children  are  usually  found  in  schools  for 
the  blind.  I  believe  that  this  is  because 
these  children  probably  integrate  socially 
better  with  blind  children.  Perhaps  blind 
and  deaf-blind  children  have  more  of  a 
common  bond  because  both  of  them  make 
much  more  educational  use  of  the  sense  of 
touch  and  smell  than  do  the  deaf  young¬ 
sters.  However,  deafness  remains  their 
greatest  barrier  to  normal  relationships  and 
mental  growth  in  areas  of  concepts,  reason¬ 
ing  power,  language  and  speech. 

The  education  of  the  deaf-blind  child 
should  begin  as  soon  as  his  handicap  is 
known.  The  cornerstone  of  this  “begin¬ 
ning”  is  “belonging.”  He  should  be  a  real 
member  of  the  family  and  be  included  in 
every  activity.  The  formative  pre-school 
years  are,  I  believe,  more  important  in  the 
development  of  a  deaf-blind  child  who  has 
a  positive  potential  than  for  any  other  who 
has  a  handicap.  Self-reliance  and  physical 
independence  are  qualities  that  can  and 
do  grow  during  infancy,  and  parents  must 
be  encouraged  to  develop  them  at  all  times. 
This  does  call  for  good  early  counselling 
of  parents  and  a  follow-through  by  them. 
They  must  be  imaginative  and  resourceful 
in  finding  ways  to  stimulate  the  child 
through  his  senses  of  smelling,  tasting  and 
feeling.  Companionship  of  other  children, 
too,  is  important  in  these  early  years. 

Deaf-blindness  is  not  a  bar  to  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  remaining  senses  and  the  latent 
mental  capacity  can  make  for  educational 
advancement.  Hence,  such  a  child  should 
be  enrolled  in  a  school  with  good  person¬ 
nel  and  equipment  as  early  as  possible. 

A  good  school  will  subject  the  child  to 
an  intense  and  continuing  sense  training 
course  which  will  develop  from  the  simple 
to  the  complicated  activity  using  both  large 
and  small  muscles  to  do  heavy,  as  well  as 
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fine  or  delicate  type  jobs.  This  is  to  train 
the  remaining  senses  in  as  many  ways  as 
possible  to  develop  physical  abilities  to  do 
the  educational  jobs  that  are  to  come. 

When  he  is  adjusted  to  a  teacher  and 
ready,  communication  should  be  intro¬ 
duced.  This  communication  is  called 
“vibration  speech.”  Vibration  is  felt  by  the 
child  as  he  places  his  thumb  on  the  teach¬ 
er’s  lips  and  the  fingers  on  the  cheek  and 
jawbone.  Vibration  patterns  of  a  few  sim¬ 
ple  sounds  can  soon  be  recognized.  He  can 
learn  to  duplicate  them  with  his  own 
tongue  and  lips.  Then  he  can  learn  to 
combine  them  into  words  and  the  teacher 
can  physically  demonstrate  the  meaning  of 
each  word.  For  example:  the  teacher  can 
hold  the  child  and  jump  with  him  each 
time  the  command  word  is  given.  This 
process  takes  great  patience  and  gentleness 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  when  there 
is  a  carry-through  to  where  the  child  re¬ 
sponds  correctly  to  two  or  three  different 
commands  one  knows  that  speech  com¬ 
munication  is  being  achieved. 

Teaching  speech  to  a  deaf-blind  child  is 
both  a  science  and  an  art.  The  science 
may  be  learned  because  there  are  certain 
basics  to  be  mastered.  Not  all  teachers  can 
become  artists  in  this  field  even  if  they  use 
much  originality  and  initiative.  I  do  not 
know  how  a  teacher  can  get  a  deaf-blind 
child  to  speak  voluntarily  even  if  she 
knows  all  the  basic  principles,  but  an  artist 
in  the  business  will  succeed  and  the  child 
will  develop  in  speech  and  language  under 
her  tutelage. 

Good  speech  depends  on  a  relaxed  con¬ 
dition  of  the  teacher  and  child  combina¬ 
tion,  especially  in  giving  vibration.  The 
production  of  vowels  and  consonants;  pitch, 


quality  and  intensity;  accenting,  inflection 
and  modulation,  etc.,  are  all  dependent 
upon  an  easy,  relaxed  situation  for  proper 
learning. 

Once  the  child  has  made  a  start  on 
the  road  to  speech,  the  second  phase  of 
language  development  may  be  begun.  If  the 
first  step  of  speech  is  not  mastered  lan¬ 
guage  will  not  be  developed.  But  when  he 
does  begin  such  development  he  is  on  the 
way  to  making  educational  progress.  There 
is  no  known  time  table  or  established  rate 
of  progress  for  a  deaf-blind  child.  This 
depends  so  very  much  upon  his  attitude, 
personality  and  other  qualities  in  addition 
to  his  innate  mental  ability. 

The  home  life  with  houseparents,  other 
children,  the  schedule,  the  disciplines,  the 
responsibilities,  the  affection  given,  etc.,  are 
certainly  important  factors  in  the  continu¬ 
ing  development. 

The  total  program  of  education  for  these 
children  then  is  to  help  them  adjust  to 
their  problems,  to  develop  independence 
and  habits  of  self-care,  to  acquire  com¬ 
munication  and  language  skills  and  to  live 
as  normally  as  possible  according  to  our 
standards  of  good  citizenship. 

I  hope  you  will  read  out  of  all  this  that 
deaf-blind  children  can  make  progress  and 
can  have  a  good  future  if  we  will  but  pro¬ 
vide  the  opportunity  for  them.  I  feel  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  find  them,  recognize  their 
problems  and  to  provide  good  schools  for 
them. 

Are  we  able  and  will  we  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind 
child?  The  answer  lies  with  each  and 
every  one  of  us  who  works  in  this  field  of 
education  and  care — even  if  it  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  many  groups  we  serve. 
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The  Impact  of  Retrolental  Fibroplasia 

BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD,  Ph.D. 


In  1942  an  eye  disease  of  then  unknown 
origin,  but  almost  exclusively  occurring  in 
prematurely  born  babies,  was  named  retro¬ 
lental  fibroplasia  by  the  late  Dr.  T.  L.  Terry 
of  Boston.  He  gave  it  this  name  because  it 
clinically  appeared  to  him  as  a  fibrous 
growth  (fibroplasia),  behind  the  lens  (ret¬ 
rolental).  During  the  late  1940's  retrolental 
fibroplasia  (RLF)  began  to  assume  dis¬ 
turbing  proportions.  Medical  research  con¬ 
centrated  on  finding  the  cause  of  it  because 
there  was  no  known  way  of  curing  or  re¬ 
versing  the  condition  once  it  was  estab¬ 
lished.  By  1953  medical  research  in  various 
countries  had  produced  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  administration  of  oxygen  in 
Tiigh  concentration  and  for  prolonged  dura¬ 
tion  was  responsible  for  this  disease.  Until 
this  discovery,  oxygen  therapy  was  con¬ 
sidered  good  pediatric  practice,  but  from 
1953  on  this  changed  and  the  use  of  oxy¬ 
gen  in  incubators  which  was  routine  before, 
is  now  strictly  controlled.  This  resulted  in 
an  immediate  decrease  in  the  incidence  of 
RLF  and  finally  in  its  almost  complete 
elimination.  Retrospectively,  retrolental  fi¬ 
broplasia  can  be  described  as  an  eye  disease 
occurring  largely  in  prematurely  born 
babies,  related  to  the  use  of  oxygen  therapy. 
This  caused  blindness  by  creating  a  pro¬ 
liferation  of  vessels  and  tissues  in  the 
retina  and  the  vitreous  with  subsequent 
degeneration  or  detachment  of  the  retina, 
leading  to  partial  or  complete  blindness.  It 
"has  been  estimated  that  approximately 
10,000  babies  were  blinded  by  it  in  the 
United  States  alone.8 


Dr.  Lowenfeld  is  superintendent  of  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  in  Berkeley.  He  is  the  author 
of  articles  in  many  professional  journals,  and  of  a 
■number  of  books,  in  the  field  of  education  of  blind 
children.  The  present  article  was  originally  presented 
. at  the  1963  convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 


The  following  statistics  based  on  the 
caseload  of  the  Field  Service  for  Preschool 
Blind  Children  of  the  California  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  California  School 
for  the  Blind,  give  an  illustration  of  the 
dramatic  rise  and  decline  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia  in  Southern  California. 

Number  of  Blind  Children  of  Preschool  Age 
Served  in  Southern  California,  1951-1963 


Year 

RLF 

Other 

Causes 

Total 

1951 

r  77 

36 

113 

1952 

106 

42 

148 

1953 

141 

50 

191 

1954 

180 

44 

224 

1955 

194 

52 

246 

1956 

186 

67 

253 

1957 

172 

66 

238 

1958 

140 

64 

204 

1959 

89 

60 

149 

1960 

23 

60 

83 

1961 

16 

78 

94 

1962 

9 

75 

84 

1963 

4 

77 

81 

The  Table  indicates  that  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  children  with  RLF  were  served  in 
1955  when  194  of  the  total  of  246,  or  80 
per  cent  were  RLF  cases.  From  then  on 
there  was  a  steady  and  substantial  decline. 
At  present  only  four  of  the  eighty-one  pre¬ 
school  children  receiving  services  are  RLF 
cases  and  this  disease,  once  by  far  the 
largest  cause  of  blindness  in  children  of 
preschool  age,  has  now  given  way  to  optic 
atrophy,  cataracts,  brain  damage,  retino¬ 
blastoma,  glaucoma  and  anophthalmia  as 
more  frequent  causes  of  blindness  in  our 
group  of  preschool  children. 

The  Table  also  shows  the  number  of 
children  who  were  blind  from  other  causes 
than  RLF.  Their  numbers  show  a  slow  in¬ 
crease  over  the  years,  somewhat  irregular 
as  must  be  expected  with  such  statistically 
small  groups.  This  increase  reflects  for  the 
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most  part  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
State  of  California. 

The  peak  years  of  birth  for  RLF  chil¬ 
dren  were  from  1949  through  1953.  By 
1963,  practically  all  children  whose  blind¬ 
ness  is  due  to  RLF  have  reached  school  age 
and  most  of  them  are  attending  classes  at 
the  intermediate  and  junior  high  school 
levels.  At  present  the  situation  is  such  that 
small  numbers  of  children  of  the  post-RLF 
era  are  entering  school,  and  small  numbers 
of  children  of  the  pre-RLF  era  are  gradu¬ 
ating  from  high  school.  Thus  we  have 
reached  a  high  plateau  in  school  enroll¬ 
ment  which  is  tilted  upward  largely  because 
of  the  general  population  increase.  The 
situation  will  change  in  a  few  years  when 
the  small  intake  will  continue,  but  a  large 
output  will  occur  since  the  heavy  RLF  age 
groups  will  reach  graduation  and  leave 
school.  Statistically  this  can  be  expected  for 
the  years  after  1 967.  At  that  time  children 
born  in  1949  will  be  eighteen  years  old  and 
will  graduate  from  high  school.  Many  of 
them  will  then  contribute  to  swell  the  blind 
college  student  population  or  will  be  ready 
for  vocational  training  and  placement.  By 
1972,  the  largest  number  of  RLF  children 
should  have  gone  through  public  school. 

These  are  the  purely  statistical  aspects 
of  the  impact  of  RLF.  There  is,  however, 
another  side  to  the  story  of  this  disease 
which  makes  it  even  more  tragic.  While 
many  of  the  RLF  children  are  growing  up 
in  a  normal  way,  there  is  a  disturbing  num¬ 
ber  of  others  who  show  defects  which  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  being  able  to  benefit  by 
regular  educational  services.  The  fact  that 
many  RLF  children  follow  a  normal  de¬ 
velopment  and  include  their  share  of  those 
with  superior  and  below-level  intelligence, 
has  been  ascertained  by  a  number  of  stud¬ 
ies,  particularly  the  one  reported  in  Blind¬ 
ness  in  Children ,9  by  Norris,  Spaulding, 
and  Brodie.  Parmelee10  reported  that  he 
found  no  significant  differences  in  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  mental  retardation  in  ten  RLF 
cases  as  compared  with  premature  infants 
with  normal  vision  and  with  full-term  con¬ 
trols.  In  a  follow-up  study11  after  four 


years,  three  of  the  ten  children  “have  with¬ 
drawn  considerably  from  social  contact 
and  have  other  behavioral  difficulties  sug¬ 
gestive  of  severe  emotional  problems.  It 
was  concluded  that  they  probably  have 
normal  mental  potential  that  is  not  mani¬ 
fest  because  of  severe  emotional  problems.” 

Keeler,4  on  the  other  hand,  observed 
thirty-five  RLF  children,  a  fairly  repre¬ 
sentative  sample  of  a  larger  group,  and 
found  in  all  of  them  abnormal  behavior. 
It  was  similar,  though  less  marked,  than 
that  observed  in  five  other  RLF  children 
who  were  under  treatment  because  of  pro¬ 
nounced  psychiatric  disorders.  In  compar¬ 
ing  these  thirty-five  children  with  eighteen 
congenitally  blind  non-RLF’s  and  seventeen 
children  with  post-natal  blindness,  he  found 
developmental  and  behavioral  histories 
quite  different  from  those  in  the  RLF 
group.  These  latter  two  groups  also  did 
much  better  in  school  than  the  RLF’s,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  earlier  grades. 

A  considerable  number  of  RLF  children 
show  behavior  patterns  which  have  been 
observed  as  similar  to  or  identical  with 
those  described  by  Kanner3  under  the 
term  “early  infantile  autism.”  “Their  be¬ 
havior  is  characterized  by  self-isolation, 
developmental  and  mental  retardation,  lack 
of  use  of  language  for  purposes  of  inter¬ 
personal  communication,  echolalia  and  in¬ 
ability  to  identify  as  ‘I,’  indifference  to 
people  and  lack  of  affectivity,  autistic  pat¬ 
terns  of  activity  and  motility,  tenseness  to 
the  point  of  appearing  spastic,  and  primi¬ 
tive  patterns  of  perception  (exploring  by 
tongue,  smelling,  etc.).  On  the  other  hand, 
they  often  show  an  unusual  rote  and  musi¬ 
cal  memory  and  are  able  to  repeat  songs 
or  commercials — which  their  parents  may 
interpret  as  a  hopeful  sign.”7 

Keeler5  raised  some  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  the  psychopathologicat 
syndrome  observed  in  these  children:  (1) 
Does  this  condition  result  “from  brain 
damage  and  mental  retardation  due  to  an 
insult  to  the  brain  brought  about  by  the 
prematurity  factor  or  perhaps  through 
vascular  involvement  of  the  brain,  similar 
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to  that  which  occurs  in  the  retina?”  (2)  Is 
this  condition  due  to  the  blindness  itself? 
(3)  Are  psychogenic  factors,  such  as  early 
emotional  deprivation,  responsible  for  the 
production  of  this  disorder?  (4)  Do  other 
factors  not  yet  determined  play  a  role?  (5) 
Is  it  a  combination  of  any  or  all  of  these 
factors? 

Keeler  is  inclined  to  make  psychogenic 
factors  responsible  for  the  observed  be¬ 
havior,  and  many  studies  in  the  general 
field  of  child  psychiatry  as  well  as  some 
dealing  with  blind  children  do  the  same. 
They  all  agree  that  the  relationship  of  the 
prematurely  born  infant  with  his  mother 
is  severely  disrupted  due  to  his  lengthy  hos¬ 
pitalization,  due  to  the  reactions  of  the 
mother  to  this  separation  and  to  his  blind¬ 
ness,  and  due  to  the  cumulative  effects  of 
prematurity  and  blindness.  Such  emotional 
deprivation  during  the  early  years  of  life 
has  caused  serious  problems  in  other  chil¬ 
dren  as  well.  In  general  it  is  considered 
that  the  restoration  of  an  accepting  and 
warm  emotional  climate  with  psychotherapy 
or  play  therapy  for  the  child,  and  psycho¬ 
therapy  and  social  casework  assistance  to 
the  parents  are  the  most  promising  chances 
for  improving  the  child’s  condition. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given 
to  supplying  evidence  that  psychogenic  fac¬ 
tors  are  responsible  for  the  psychopatho- 
logical  sequelae  of  RLF.  I  would  like  to 
submit  good,  if  indirect,  evidence  that  the 
condition  of  at  least  some  of  the  prema¬ 
turely  born  children  with  RLF  is  due  to 
neurological  damage.  There  are  many  stud¬ 
ies  available  which  show  conclusively  that 
prematurity  itself  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
neurological  damage.  For  instance,  the 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  Division  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Hy¬ 
giene  and  Public  Health6  undertook  a  care¬ 
fully  controlled  longitudinal  study  in  which 
about  1,000  infants,  half  of  whom  were 
prematurely  born,  were  given  a  Gesell  de¬ 
velopmental  examination  at  forty  weeks  of 
age.  They  found  that  51  per  cent  of  the 
premature  infants  with  birth  weights  un¬ 
der  1500  mg.  showed  abnormalities,  while 


of  the  full-term  controls  only  13  per  cent 
had  abnormalities.  A  further  breakdown  in¬ 
dicated  that  in  the  same  group  of  low 
weight  premature  infants  26  per  cent  had 
neurological  signs  of  sufficient  severity  to 
suspect  possible  cerebral  palsy  and  overt 
neurological  defects  in  their  future  devel¬ 
opment.  The  comparable  incidence  for 
other  premature  infants  was  7  per  cent 
and  for  full-term  infants  only  1.6  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  one  out  of  four  prema¬ 
turely  born  children  with  low  birth  weight 
had  symptoms  of  neurological  damage, 
and  their  chances  of  having  such  symptoms 
were  sixteen  times  greater  than  they  are 
for  full-term  infants.  In  a  follow-up  study2 
of  91  per  cent  of  the  same  group  of  chil¬ 
dren  at  ages  three  to  five  years,  the  un¬ 
favorable  position  of  the  child  with  a  birth 
weight  below  1500  gm  was  confirmed.  It 
is  concluded  that  “the  smaller  the  baby  at 
birth,  the  less  likely  is  he  to  maintain  the 
status  of  ‘normal’  or  to  improve  if  not 
‘normal’  between  forty  weeks  of  age  and 
three  to  five  years.”  When  we  are  talking 
about  children  born  with  a  birth  weight 
below  1500  gm.,  we  actually  discuss  RLF 
children  since  this  disease  occurred  most 
frequently  in  prematures  with  a  birth 
weight  of  less  than  1500  gm.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  is  therefore  inescapable  that  RLF  chil¬ 
dren  must  be  expected  to  show  a  similarly 
high  incidence  of  neurological  damage. 

There  are  no  statistics  available  on  the 
incidence  of  additional  handicaps  in  RLF 
children.  We  know  that  many  of  them  are 
not  attending  regular  educational  facilities 
because  administrators  of  educational  pro¬ 
grams  for  blind  children  are  very  frequently 
confronted  with  the  problems  of  these  chil¬ 
dren.  To  a  limited  extent,  and  most  likely 
the  milder  cases  only,  they  are  accom¬ 
modated  in  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
and  in  public  school  programs  for  the 
blind  or  for  mentally  retarded  and  emo¬ 
tionally  disturbed  children.  There  are  many, 
and  most  likely  they  are  the  more  severe 
cases,  who  are  placed  in  state  hospitals  and 
similar  institutions. 

Some  indication  of  the  extent  to  which 
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additionally  handicapping  conditions  are 
present  in  the  blind  population  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age — the  age  group  in 
which  a  considerable  percentage  must  be 
blind  as  a  result  of  RLF — is  given  in 
Cruickshank  and  Trippe’s1  extensive  sur¬ 
vey  of  services  to  blind  children  in  New 
York  State.  Of  a  total  of  2,773  children  31 
per  cent  had  multi-handicapping  conditions, 
with  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy  and  brain  in¬ 
jury  ranking  highest.  This  percentage  does 
not  include  impairments  of  hearing,  speech, 
or  mental  retardation.  The  authors  state 
that  if  these  impairments  are  added  “The 
problem  of  the  multi-handicapped  blind 
child  can  be  seen  to  be  of  major  propor¬ 
tions.” 

The  question  could  be  raised  why  we  are 
discussing  the  possible  causes  of  the  psy- 
chopathological  effects  of  RLF  in  some 
children.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
children  with  multiple  handicaps,  shouldn’t 
we  forget  to  ask  questions  about  the  cause 
and  concentrate  upon  what  we  can  do  for 
them?  This  is,  of  course,  a  practical  neces¬ 
sity  but  I  would  like  to  submit  that  the 
cause,  or  assumed  cause,  has  some  bearing 
on  the  child’s  welfare  because  it  affects  the 
emotional  climate  in  which  the  child  lives 


and  grows  up.  The  parent  who  hears  or 
reads  that  emotional  deprivation  is  the 
cause  of  her  child’s  difficulties,  cannot  help 
but  feel  guilty  about  having  failed  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  emotionally  healthy  environment 
for  her  child. 

Irrational  as  this  feeling  may  be,  since 
it  is  not  in  the  parent’s  power  to  control 
her  overwhelming  reaction  to  blindness 
and  prematurity,  it  is  nevertheless  a  potent 
factor.  I  believe  that  parents  would  be  less 
guilt-ridden  if  the  alternative  would  be 
pointed  out  to  them  that  their  child’s  con¬ 
dition  may  be  due  to  neurological  damage 
for  which  either  the  prematurity  itself  or 
therapeutic  measures  after  it  are  responsi¬ 
ble. 

But  let  us  conclude  these  observations 
on  the  impact  of  RLF  on  an  optimistic 
note.  We  know  that  the  victory  of  medical 
research  over  this  scourge  has  relieved  all 
mothers  of  prematurely  born  children,  and 
all  of  us  who  watched  helplessly  and  ap¬ 
prehensively  as  one  blind  child  after  the 
other  was  added  to  our  preschool  popula¬ 
tion.  It  can  be  said  that  without  doubt  our 
generation  of  professional  workers  has  seen 
the  largest  cause  of  children’s  blindness  in 
Western  civilization  come  and  go. 
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T e aching  Handwriting — 
A  Home  Teaching  Skill 


VELMA  R.  BECKER 


Our  committee,  known  as  the  Communi¬ 
cations  Committee,  is  concerned  with  prob¬ 
lems  which  arise  in  the  communications 
area;  problems  concerning  typewriting, 
telephoning,  handwriting,  use  of  tapes  and 
records,  and  methods  of  communicating 
with  deaf-blind  persons. 

Our  first  assignment  has  been  to  con¬ 
centrate  attention  on  handwriting.  The 
final  goal  in  this  area  is  to  evolve  for  coun¬ 
seling  home  teachers’  use  a  systematic 
method  of  teaching  handwriting  (both 
script  and  print),  to  visually  disabled  stu¬ 
dents,  regardless  of  the  length  of  time  the 
students  have  been  blind.  Since  we  and  our 
colleagues  are  at  various  points  along  the 
continuum  of  legal  blindness,  and  have  had 
this  disability  for  varying  lengths  of  time, 
this  is  an  ambitious  goal!  At  the  time  of 
writing  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  creating 
a  formalized  presentation  of  our  efforts, 
known  as  the  Handwriting  Manual  and 
Work  Book. 

In  Illinois  we  hold  to  the  philosophy  that 
every  individual  who  is  mentally  and 
physically  capable  should  know  and  use 
handwriting  to  the  extent  that  he  believes 
necessary.  This  includes  the  visually  dis¬ 
abled,  since  we  do  not  presume  that  lack 
of  physical  sight  prohibits  handwriting. 
Furthermore,  knowing  and  using  it  furthers 
our  students’  goal  of  becoming  whole, 
functioning  persons. 

During  my  several  years  as  a  counseling 
home  teacher  I  have  found  that  many  of 
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my  students  share  this  philosophy.  They 
believe  in  the  dignity  of  being  able  to  trace 
the  number  or  word  on  a  door  to  confirm 
it;  or  of  writing  their  signature;  or  of  trac¬ 
ing  the  words  on  an  embossed  label.  Most 
home  teachers  know  at  least  one  person 
who  has  never  seen,  but  who  refuses  to 
let  anyone  sign  his  name  although  he  can¬ 
not  do  it  himself.  Rejecting  the  use  of  an 
“X,”  he  insists  on  holding  the  pencil  while 
the  other  person  guides  his  hand.  In  this 
way  he  overcomes  his  problem  and  retains 
his  individuality. 

The  majority  of  our  students  learned  to 
handwrite  before  they  became  visually  dis¬ 
abled,  and  when  this  happened  they  sud¬ 
denly  found  themselves  without  a  means 
of  visual  communication.  These  students, 
also,  want  to  retain  their  individuality. 
Generally,  handwriting  is  not  one  of  the 
student’s  expressed  needs  because  he  does 
not  know  that  he  can  acquire  the  skill  or 
continue  to  use  it.  Unless  the  teacher  has 
an  organized  body  of  knowledge  to  help 
him  deal  with  the  student’s  problems,  the 
need  is  not  mentioned. 

In  Illinois,  the  need  was  recognized  by 
I.  N.  Miller,  coordinator  of  the  Community 
Services  for  the  Visually  Handicapped,  who 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  what 
had  been  done  by  others  in  this  area  and 
to  formulate  a  plan  for  the  use  of  the 
knowledge  by  the  students  and  the  coun¬ 
seling  home  teachers. 

While  investigating  the  various  devices 
available  and  the  methods  used  through¬ 
out  the  nation,  the  committee  polled  our 
staff  teachers  regarding  their  personal  and 
professional  knowledge  and  experience  in 
handwriting.  From  this  base  of  informa- 
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tion  we  have  selected  what  we  consider  to 
be  the  best  suggestions,  methods  and  de¬ 
vices.  We  have  constructed  a  body  of 
knowledge  which  serves  as  a  uniform 
method  for  our  students  to  resume  or  to 
learn  handwriting. 

The  committee  has  chosen  to  divide  the 
instruction  material  into  two  parts:  re-edu¬ 
cation  and  education.  This  arbitrary  di¬ 
vision  was  made  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  our  students 
learned  to  handwrite  when  they  could  see. 
The  quality  of  each  student’s  handwriting 
differs.  Students  who  have  never  seen  do 
not  have  different  handwriting  problems, 
but  each  group  is  at  a  different  point  in  the 
process  of  handwriting  education.  The  in¬ 
tention  of  the  committee  is  to  stress  simi¬ 
larities  and  to  minimize  differences. 

Students  who  could  write  when  they  had 
sight  generally  have  problems  connected 
with  one  or  more  of  the  following  items: 
Keeping  a  straight  line,  letter  and  word 
spacing,  crossing  and  dotting  letters  and 
numbers,  and  muscle  memory.  The  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  never  seen  have  their  prob¬ 
lems  with  one  or  more  of  these  additional 
items:  Letter  and  symbol  formation,  re¬ 
tracing  in  letters,  connecting  letters  in 
words,  overall  picture  of  word  groupings 
to  make  sentences. 

Of  the  many  writing  devices  on  the 
market,  we  have  specified  certain  equip¬ 
ment  to  be  used  with  our  method  of  help¬ 
ing  the  student  to  overcome  his  handwrit¬ 
ing  problems.  The  equipment  includes  the 
raised  line  drawing  kit,  corrugated  writing 
board,  typing  paper,  paper  clips,  raised  line 
stationery,  pencil  and  embossed  plastic 
sheets,  (print  and  script). 

Because  we  were  unable  to  find  the  type 
of  raised  inkprint  letters  and  symbols  with 
the  features  we  wanted,  we  constructed  our 
own — an  involved  project  in  itself.  After 
some  research  we  chose  the  standard 
printed  letters  used  by  kindergarten  chil¬ 
dren.  For  script  letter  forms,  we  chose  a 
cursive,  slant  style.  We  believe  that  it  is 
important  for  students  to  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  standardized  letter  forms  as 


their  pattern  to  follow.  It  gives  them  a  com¬ 
mon  reference  point  with  other  people  who 
know  these  styles.  We  traced  the  letters  in 
alphabetic  order  on  braille  matrix  paper 
used  on  the  braille  duplicator.  Each  letter 
was  labelled  with  braille.  Next,  insulated 
wire  was  glued  to  the  traced  letters  to  show 
the  outline  of  the  letter  and  the  retracing 
effect,  if  any.  When  the  prepared  matrix 
sheets  were  duplicated  on  plastic,  a  clear 
impression  which  can  be  tactually  traced 
repeatedly  was  produced.  Aside  from  the 
time  spent  in  preparing  the  matrix  sheets, 
the  cost  of  producing  this  equipment  is  very 
small. 

We  begin  instructing  the  student  who  has 
never  seen  inkprint  by  teaching  him  the 
letters  in  his  last  name.  The  letters  are 
traced  on  the  plastic  sheet  until  the  student 
is  sure  of  their  formation.  Then  each  letter 
is  made  in  the  teacher’s  palm  where  any 
errors  are  pointed  out  and  corrected.  The 
plastic  sheet  is  referred  to  whenever  there 
is  any  doubt  about  the  proper  formation. 
If  the  student  needs  to  see  his  error  in  con¬ 
crete  form,  the  raised  line  drawing  kit  is 
used,  but  it  should  not  be  used  constantly. 
As  soon  as  the  student  and  teacher  are 
satisfied  with  the  letter  formation,  the  stu¬ 
dent  begins  to  write  on  the  corrugated  writ¬ 
ing  board  assembly. 

Letters  in  words  are  taught  to  be  con¬ 
nected  naturally  as  the  pencil  is  not  lifted 
from  the  paper  until  the  end  of  the  word 
is  reached.  After  the  student’s  last  name  is 
learned,  short  words  are  made  from  the 
letters  in  it  and  these  are  used  for  practice. 
The  first  name  is  added  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  last  name,  and  the  same  procedure 
of  making  a  word  list  is  repeated.  With  the 
plastic  sheets  as  constant  reference,  the 
student  can  prepare  practice  drills  between 
visits  and  mail  his  lessons  to  the  teacher's 
office  for  comment.  Using  this  method, 
some  students  have  learned  to  write  their 
name  legibly  in  six  to  eight  weeks. 

Each  student  has  lesson  material  to  com¬ 
plete  between  visits.  His  handwriting  is  in¬ 
spected  by  a  reliable  member  of  his  family 
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under  guidance  of  the  teacher,  and  by  the 
teacher’s  secretary,  so  that  he  has  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  mistakes.  Drill  material  is  used 
to  help  him  correct  his  mistakes  and  learn 
from  them.  Where  an  occasional  letter  is 
malformed  by  the  re-education  student,  the 
teacher  helps  him  study  the  plastic  sheet 
where  the  letter  is  found.  The  student  then 
writes  the  letter  in  the  teacher’s  palm  to  be 
sure  that  he  understands  it.  The  raised  line 
drawing  kit  may  be  used  if  the  student 
needs  to  read  his  own  writing.  In  the  final 
analysis,  acceptability  is  based  on  simplicity 
and  readability.  In  this  manner,  blind  in¬ 
structors  teach  blind  students  to  write  legi¬ 
bly. 

We  do  not  claim  our  method  is  the 


answer  to  all  of  our  students’  handwriting 
problems,  but  we  do  believe  that  we  have 
set  forth  a  unique  combination  of  pro¬ 
cedure  and  equipment  which  is  both  eco¬ 
nomical  and  workable.  As  we  use  it,  we 
will  study  our  results  carefully  so  that  re¬ 
visions  for  improvement  can  be  made. 

We  would  encourage  home  teachers  and 
other  workers  connected  with  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind  to  reconsider  their 
opinions  regarding  the  usefulness  of  hand¬ 
writing  to  the  visually  disabled,  and  to 
bring  their  thinking  up  to  date.  Blind  stu¬ 
dents  everywhere  are  a  part  of  modern  so¬ 
ciety  which  depends  on  adequate  com¬ 
munication  of  all  kinds — including  hand¬ 
writing. 
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REPORT  FROM  SYRACUSE  LIGHTHOUSE 

NERINE  COFFIN 


Part  of  the  growth  of  a  better  social  and 
economic  setting  for  man  has  been  the 
development  of  more  meaningful  and  com¬ 
prehensive  programs  for  the  blind.  These 
programs  seem  to  be  focussed  mostly  on 
the  employable  adult  blind,  and  on  blind 
children.  The  needs  of  these  two  groups  of 
blind  people  are  of  first  importance  be¬ 
cause  they  are  a  part  of  the  immediate  and 
future  social  and  economic  growth.  How¬ 
ever,  the  adult  blind  who  are  not  employ¬ 
able  because  of  serious  physical  and  medi¬ 
cal  problems,  and  blind  senior  citizens,  are 
not  generally  eligible  for  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation  service  or  for  mobility  training 
programs  at  rehabilitation  centers.  In  Syra¬ 
cuse  the  problems  of  daily  living  encoun¬ 
tered  by  these  people  seem  to  have  had 
little  attention,  yet  they  represent  by  far 
the  largest  number  among  blind  people. 

As  a  staff  member  of  the  Syracuse  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  my 
assignments  are  with  these  persons.  When 
I  made  daily  visits  I  saw  how  dependent 
they  are  on  others  for  most  needs.  I  saw 
their  fear  of  moving  about  the  home  and 
of  going  outside  the  home,  even  with  a 
sighted  person.  I  listened  to  questions  about 
behavior  at  the  table,  about  writing  letters, 
about  cooking  and  make-up,  and  about 
choosing  the  right  clothes  and  accessories. 
Every  day  I  witnessed  the  over-protective- 
ness  of  family  and  friends. 

While  some  help  could  be  given  with 
these  problems  through  casework,  I  felt 
that  many  of  these  people  needed  to  be 
taught  some  of  the  basic  techniques  of  daily 
living  to  help  them  achieve  more  self-con¬ 
fidence,  Such  a  program  would  require  not 
only  the  teaching  of  these  techniques,  but 
also  the  introduction  of  aids  and  appliances 
for  the  blind,  and  some  therapy  through 
the  group  method. 

I  began  to  search  for  resources  for  this 
problem.  There  seemed  to  be  no  com¬ 
munity  resource  available.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  programs  for  senior  citizens  but  none 


that  met  this  specific  need.  The  Commission 
for  the  Blind  treats  this  problem  through 
its  home  teaching  program.  The  Onondaga 
County  home  teaching  service  to  the  blind 
is  limited  to  instruction  in  braille  at  the 
present  time,  therefore  the  Commission  for 
the  Blind  was  not  a  resource  for  this  need. 
Not  finding  any  answer,  I  suggested  to  the 
director,  Dr.  Woolston,  that  we  should 
hold  a  class  at  our  agency.  Being  aware  of 
this  need,  Dr.  Woolston  was  most  enthusi¬ 
astic,  and  we  planned  a  one-hour-per-week 
program  for  eight  weeks,  enlisting  a  vol¬ 
unteer  worker  to  help.  The  class  consisted 
of  six  older  blind  women,  two  of  whom 
were  totally  blind. 

In  practice  we  found  that  the  course  we 
planned  to  cover  required  twelve  lessons  to 
complete  satisfactorily. 

Part  I.  Daily  Personal  Needs 

Lesson  1 .  Introduction  to  the  program  and 

preview  of  the  complete  course. 

a.  The  use  of  the  other  senses  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  vision;  the  importance  of 
memory;  the  recognition  of  perfumes 
used  by  different  persons;  the  feeling 
of  different  textures,  both  to  the  hands 
and  to  the  feet;  location  of  various 
objects  in  the  room,  and  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  sounds  heard  from  the 
street,  within  the  building,  etc. 

b.  Instruction  and  practice  in  the  correct 
way  to  use  a  human  guide.  How  to 
obtain  the  best  kind  of  guide  service 
from  a  person. 

c.  Use  of  arms  to  protect  upper  part  of 
body  and  face  when  walking  about. 

d.  Use  of  the  arm  and  hand  as  guides  by 
moving  them  along  the  wall  to  locate 
doorways.  (Much  time  was  used  to 
practice  these  two  techniques.) 

e.  Introduction  to  writing  aids  such  as 
raised  line  script  board,  signature 
guides  and  script  guides.  (These  arti¬ 
cles  were  available  for  purchase  and 
all  the  participants  bought  them.) 
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Lesson  2.  Mobility  and  telephoning. 

a.  One-half-hour  in  travel  practice. 

b.  Use  of  the  telephone.  Explanation  of 
how  to  find  letters  and  numbers  on 
the  dial,  and  drill.  (Dialing  was  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  women,  and  the  practice 
had  to  be  extended  to  the  next  les¬ 
son.) 

Lesson  3.  Care  and  selection  of  clothing. 

a.  Arrangement  in  closets  and  drawers 
for  ease  in  locating  and  recognizing. 
(This  involves  orderliness  and  mem¬ 
ory.)  Discussion  of  various  styles, 
textures,  etc.,  of  clothing.  Marking  of 
clothing. 

b.  Care  of  clothing;  cleaning,  pressing, 
mending.  Introduction  of  aids  for 
sewing,  such  as  self-threading  needles 
and  needle  threaders,  tape  measures, 
etc. 

Lesson  4.  Continuation  of  work  on  cloth¬ 
ing.  Conduct  at  table. 

a.  Conduct  at  table.  Table  setting.  (The 
participants  presented  their  individual 
problems  at  this  time.) 

b.  How  to  find  friends  in  a  group;  how 
to  offer  one’s  hand  in  an  introduction, 
and  what  to  do  when  suddenly  left 
alone,  etc.  (Particular  problems  were 
discussed.) 

Lesson  5.  Grooming. 

a.  Completed  the  discussion  of  social 
problems. 

b.  Facial  make-up — rouge,  lipstick,  pow¬ 
der. 

c.  Discussion  of  hair  styles. 

d.  Care  of  hands  and  nails. 

Part  II.  Techniques  for  Homemaking 

Lesson  6.  Care  of  the  home  involving  dis¬ 
cussion  of  various  techniques  of  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  furniture  and  floors,  dust¬ 
ing,  cleaning,  furniture  arrangement, 
cleaning  of  woodwork  and  windows, 
making  beds,  etc. 

Lesson  7.  Planning  of  menus  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  food.  (Betty  Crocker  record¬ 
ings  very  helpful.) 


Lesson  8.  Marking  and  labeling  of  foods 
and  preparation  for  storage. 

Lesson  9.  Use  of  the  cane  for  indoor  travel. 
Use  of  arms  and  hands  as  protection 
and  as  guides. 

Lesson  10.  Continuation  of  Lesson  9. 
Lesson  11.  Continuation  of  Lesson  10,  mov¬ 
ing  out  of  the  room  to  other  parts  of 
the  building. 

Lesson  12.  Conclusion.  Review;  quiz.  (De¬ 
scription  of  work  done  on  cane  tech¬ 
niques  is  not  given  in  much  detail  be¬ 
cause  I  have  not  worked  out  these 
plans  on  paper  but  rather  took  the 
project  to  be  done  each  week,  and 
fitted  my  own  knowledge  of  this  tech¬ 
nique  to  the  individual  needs  of  the 
person.) 

We  feel  that  through  this  program  we 
have  opened  the  door  to  a  fuller  and  more 
satisfying  life  for  these  blind  women,  and 
that  it  will  be  helpful  to  many  more  blind 
people  in  this  area.  We  plan  to  continue 
with  it.  We  also  learned  from  this  pilot 
program.  Having  no  criteria  to  follow  for 
either  content  or  time  required  to  complete 
the  instruction  and  training,  we  had  to 
make  some  changes  as  the  program  pro¬ 
gressed.  It  soon  became  evident  that  more 
mobility  than  was  originally  planned  was 
desirable  and  that  the  instruction  and  train¬ 
ing  took  more  time  than  we  anticipated. 
As  a  result,  the  course  was  extended  four 
weeks  beyond  the  original  plan. 

We  also  feel  that  the  whole  program 
should  include  two  topics  which  are  closely 
related,  namely,  some  basic  first  aid  and 
some  instruction  in  safety  measures  and 
conduct  in  times  of  disaster.  It  is  our  plan 
to  involve  either  the  Civil  Defense  Office 
or  the  City  Fire  Department,  and  the  Red 
Cross.  The  program  which  started  on  Sep¬ 
tember  16th  has  two  classes — one  for  men 
and  one  for  women — and  will  operate 
from  fifteen  to  sixteen  weeks.  From  these 
classes  we  hope  to  gain  needed  experience 
which  will  help  make  future  programs 
more  helpful  and  comprehensive. 
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Care  of  Blind  Persons 
In  Czechoslovakia 


Editor's  Note: 

This  article  was  prepared  for  the  New  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind  by  the  president  of  the 
Union  of  Czechoslovak  Handicapped.  It  was 
in  answer  to  a  request  made  by  the  New  Out¬ 
look  for  information  on  the  status  of  services 
to  blind  persons  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Blind  persons  in  Czechoslovakia  are 
members  of  a  nation-wide  organization,  the 
Union  of  Czechoslovak  Handicapped,  a 
social  organization  incorporating  handi¬ 
capped  persons  of  all  categories,  civilians 
as  well  as  war-disabled.  The  Union  assists 
public  administration  agencies  to  create 
conditions  which  will  enable  blind  persons 
to  participate  in  work  and  social  programs. 

The  education  and  training  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  people  is  undertaken  by 
special  schools  which  are  run  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  for  sighted  children. 
Thus,  in  the  Czechoslovak  Social  Republic, 
there  are  kindergartens  for  blind  children 
and  children  with  defective  sight;  basic 
nine-year  schools  for  children  up  to  the 
age  of  fifteen;  a  twelve-year  school  for 
children  with  defective  sight;  apprentice 
schools;  and  a  school  of  music.  Talented 
youth,  both  blind  and  with  defective  sight, 
may  also  study  at  the  universities. 

The  social  security  departments  of  the 
District  and  Regional  National  Committees 
and  the  State  Office  of  Social  Security,  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Union  of  Czechoslovak 
Handicapped,  are  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  securing  employment  for  blind  persons. 
Social  security  bodies,  cooperating  with  the 
Union,  organize  special  training  courses 
for  persons  who  lose  their  sight  later  in  life. 
These  are  mainly  courses  for  telephone  op¬ 
erators  and  masseurs. 

Blind  persons  in  Czechoslovakia  partici¬ 
pate  in  various  vocations  as  manual  work¬ 
ers  in  cooperative  workshops,  (workshops 


owned  by  disabled  persons  on  a  coopera¬ 
tive  basis),  in  national  enterprises  and  in 
local  industries.  They  work  as  brushmak- 
ers,  basket  and  mat  weavers,  fabric  weav¬ 
ers,  upholsterers,  carton  makers,  on  as¬ 
sembly  lines,  as  packers,  thread-cutters, 
drillers,  etc.  Moreover,  in  Czechoslovakia, 
over  200  blind  persons  and  persons  with 
defective  sight  are  employed  at  telephone 
exchanges,  as  teachers  of  music  at  People’s 
Art  School,  as  piano  and  accordion  tuners, 
and  in  health  services  as  rehabilitation 
workers  and  masseurs.  Several  blind  per¬ 
sons  teach  at  the  school  for  the  blind,  and 
three  blind  persons  are  university  lecturers. 
The  Union  of  Czechoslovak  Handicapped 
is  at  present  establishing,  within  the  scope 
of  its  economic  activities,  the  first  inde¬ 
pendent  workshop  for  the  blind  for  the 
production  of  metal  packing. 

To  promote  cultural  interests,  the  Union 
of  Czechoslovak  Handicapped  publishes  a 
fortnightly  magazine  called  Zora,  in  braille, 
with  supplements  for  women,  teachers  of 
music,  telephone  operators,  chess  players, 
and  with  an  information  and  political  news 
supplement.  The  magazine  is  printed  by 
the  Printing  Office  of  the  Blind,  in  Prague 
and  Levoca.  In  Slovakia,  a  magazine  called 
Novy  zivot  (New  Life),  is  published.  Three 
magazines  are  published  for  children  and 
young  people,  namely  Pro  nase  nejmerisi 
(For  Our  Smallest),  Na  lisvite  (At  Day¬ 
break),  and  Nas  svet  (Our  World).  The 
Union  also  publishes  books  and  music  in 
braille,  and  prints  all  textbooks  used  in  the 
school  for  the  blind.  The  K.  E.  Macan 
Central  Library  lends  braille  books,  music, 
and  magazines  free  of  charge  to  blind  per¬ 
sons.  Also,  in  Slovakia,  a  library  of  sound 
recordings  has  been  opened  where  tape  re¬ 
cordings  of  political,  cultural  and  educa- 
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tional  works  are  available,  also  free  of 
charge,  to  blind  owners  of  tape  recorders. 

In  Czechoslovakia  blind  persons  have 
various  benefits.  For  instance,  employed 
blind  persons  are  entitled  to  a  reduction  in 
income  tax;  social  security  departments  of 
the  District  National  Committees  grant 
financial  allowances  to  employed  blind  non¬ 
pensioners  of  150  to  250  Kcs.  The  same 
departments  issue  passes  entitling  blind  per¬ 
sons  and  their  guides  to  personal  benefits 
on  local  transport.  They  allow  a  50  per 
cent  reduction  on  admission  fees  to  all 
cultural  and  entertainment  events,  both  for 
the  blind  person  and  his  guide,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition,  blind  persons  may  obtain  from  the 
social  security  departments  grants  for  the 
purchase  of  various  aids,  such  as  Picht 
typewriters,  tape  recorders,  guide  dogs,  etc. 
Blind  persons  may  also  receive  free  of 
charge  a  white  cane — their  protective  sym¬ 
bol. 

All  printed  matter  for  blind  persons  is 
free  of  postage  and  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  of  Czechoslovak  Handi¬ 
capped,  reductions  are  granted  on  tele¬ 
phone  installation  charges,  telephone  calls 
and  electricity.  On  the  basis  of  medical 
recommendation,  blind  persons  are  exempt 
from  paying  radio  license  fees  and  in  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Union  secures  for  them  a  number 
of  other  aids  under  advantageous  terms. 

Among  blind  people  in  the  Czechoslovak 
Socialist  Republic,  sports  and  physical 
training  are  being  successfully  developed, 
including  swimming  courses,  hiking  clubs, 
and  gymnastic  groups.  Chess  is  very  popu¬ 
lar,  and  a  rowing  club  is  being  organized. 
In  all  schools,  special  attention  is  paid  to 
the  physical  training  of  blind  youth,  and 
every  year  sports  events  are  held.  The 
Union  of  Czechoslovak  Handicapped  also 
initiated  the  international  competition  of 
blind  youth  in  tetrathlon  in  light  athletics, 
and  several  Socialist  countries  participated. 

In  the  event  of  illness  or  disability,  blind 
as  well  as  other  disabled  persons  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  laws  of  social  security — the 
best  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  When  a 
person  is  disabled  during  his  work  he  re- 
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ceives  a  disability  or  partial-disability  pen¬ 
sion;  under  special  circumstances,  the  pen¬ 
sion  is  also  paid  to  people  who  have  en¬ 
tered  their  employment  already  blind. 

Blind  aged  or  adult  persons  unable  to 
work  may  be  accommodated,  if  they  so 
wish,  in  welfare  institutions,  either  in 
special  homes  for  the  blind  or  in  other 
homes  established  and  run  by  the  social 
security  departments  of  the  relevant  Dis¬ 
trict  or  Regional  National  Committees. 

Formerly  in  Czechoslovakia  the  disabled 
were  cared  for  by  a  number  of  societies; 
however,  results  were  not  satisfactory  and 
in  1949  a  merging  process  of  societies  car¬ 
ing  for  physically  and  sensory  afflicted  per¬ 
sons  was  carried  out,  and  the  Central  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  Disabled  was  formed.  After 
1949,  two  organizations  remained  in  Czech¬ 
oslovakia — the  Central  Association  for  the 
Disabled,  and  the  Association  of  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Ex-Servicemen. 

The  results  achieved  by  the  Central  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  Disabled  following  the 
initial  task  of  rehabilitating  disabled  per¬ 
sons  into  work  and  social  life  were  so  en¬ 
couraging  that,  after  the  voluntary  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  of  Czechoslovak 
Disabled  Ex-Servicemen,  the  Union  of 
Czechoslovak  Handicapped  was  formed  at 
the  Constituent  Congress  held  in  Prague  in 
1952.  The  purpose  of  the  Union  is  to  unite 
disabled  persons  on  a  voluntary  basis,  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  cause  or  extent  of  dis¬ 
ablement  or  nationality;  to  assist  them  to 
actively  participate  in  the  economic  and 
cultural  construction  of  the  Republic;  and 
to  educate  them  to  become  devoted  helpers 
in  building  up  a  socialist  society  and  in 
working  toward  the  procurement  of  peace. 
The  work  of  the  Union  is  directed  toward 
cultural  work,  education  in  political  mat¬ 
ters,  and  special-interest  work.  Certain  indi¬ 
vidual  sections  of  these  activities  are  mu¬ 
tually  interconnected,  having  special  aims 
according  to  the  individual  categories  of 
defects,  notwithstanding  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  Union. 

The  special-interest  work  which  is,  in 
fact,  a  service  to  the  members,  links  up 
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with  the  care  given  to  disabled  citizens  by 
the  executive  bodies  of  Social  Security, 
State  Health  Administration,  and  School 
Administration.  This  section  of  the  Union’s 
activities  is  divided  into  specialized  work 
for  persons  who  are  blind  or  have  defective 
sight,  persons  with  defective  hearing,  and 
those  afflicted  physically  in  other  ways. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Union, 
care  of  disabled  persons  was  fundamentally 
altered.  The  former  charitable  character  of 
this  care  was  abandoned  and  replaced,  in 
the  spirit  of  socialist  humanism,  by  col¬ 
lective,  productive  care,  balancing  with 
its  progressive  methods  the  working  and 
social  handicaps  of  the  disabled.  Supported 
by  its  thorough  knowledge  of  the  problems 
of  the  disabled,  the  Union  has  become  a 
close  cooperator  of  state  administration 
bodies  and  has  achieved  many  basic 
measures,  legal  norms,  and  concessions, 
thus  creating  an  all-round  improvement  in 
the  situation  of  disabled  persons.  It  has 
enabled  them  to  become  equal  partners 
with  non-handicapped  citizens  in  all  areas 
of  their  working  and  social  life.  Among 
other  things,  the  Union  participated  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  social  and  handicap 
security  of  the  disabled,  which  in  optimum 
circumstances  secures  for  them  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  perform  suitable  work,  to  ob¬ 
tain  disability,  partial  disability,  and  work- 
injury  pensions,  as  well  as  welfare  and  old- 
age  pensions,  supplemental  welfare  on  a 
wide  basis,  institutional  care  and  various 
other  benefits. 

Following  the  liquidation  of  production 
facilities  of  associations  formerly  caring 
for  persons  with  physical  and  sensory  de¬ 
fects,  the  organizing  and  building  up  of 
producer  cooperatives  of  the  disabled  com¬ 
menced.  The  producer  co-operatives  of  the 
disabled  have  developed  to  such  an  extent 
in  the  past  years  that  today  in  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Republic  there  are  forty-eight  such 
cooperatives,  all  highly  profitable  and  pro¬ 
viding  work  for  14,172  disabled  persons, 
either  in  the  workshops  or  in  their  homes. 

To  enable  seriously  handicapped  persons 
to  participate  in  work  programs,  the  Union 


of  Czechoslovak  Handicapped  was  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Government  to  establish  its 
own  workshops  producing  various  com¬ 
modities,  either  with  its  own  production 
programs,  or  cooperating  with  large  enter¬ 
prises  in  various  work  operations.  During 
the  three  years  of  their  functioning,  these 
establishments  have  achieved  remarkable 
progress,  so  that  at  present  they  employ 
1,700  seriously  handicapped  workers,  thus 
contributing  not  only  towards  their  own 
development,  but  also  towards  the  im¬ 
provement  of  some  of  the  Union’s  activities 
aimed  at  productive  welfare. 

The  employment  of  disabled  persons  in 
current  enterprises  is  secured  by  the  social 
security  organs  on  the  basis  of  a  report  of 
the  Commission  of  Social  Security  nearest 
the  disabled  person's  home.  The  selection 
of  employment  suitable  for  handicapped 
persons  and  others  with  seriously  impaired 
health  is  carried  out,  taking  into  account 
their  abilities.  The  State  Office  of  Social 
Security  which  is  responsible  for  handi¬ 
capped  working  persons'  welfare  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  survey  of  vocations  suitable  for 
disabled  persons  by  means  of  a  scientific 
investigation  of  working  conditions,  using 
a  special  mobile  laboratory  equipped  with 
costly  apparatus. 

The  Union  of  Czechoslovak  Handicap¬ 
ped  holds  special  courses  for  the  individual 
categories  of  handicapped  people.  For  blind 
persons  there  are  courses  in  reading  and 
braille  writing  in  particular,  and  psycho- 
rehabilitative  courses  for  those  who  lose 
their  sight  later  in  life.  The  Union  further 
organizes  conferences  and  meetings  which 
deal  with  the  problems  of  the  individual 
categories  of  handicapped  people:  it  is  in 
charge  of  the  national  distribution  of 
various  aids  for  the  disabled — particularly 
of  specially  designed  motor  vehicles  for 
handicapped  persons — the  distribution  of 
various  aids  for  blind  persons  and  the  sup¬ 
ply  and  repair  of  hearing  aids. 

The  sphere  of  activities  of  the  Union  of 
Czechoslovak  Handicapped  covers  the  en¬ 
tire  territory  of  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist 
Republic.  The  administrative  office  is  in 
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Prague.  Membership  is  open  to  all  Czecho¬ 
slovak  citizens  from  the  age  of  fifteen  who 
are  afflicted  with  an  apparently  permanent 
physical  or  sensory  defect,  or  with  a 
chronic  disease,  which,  according  to  medi¬ 
cal  assessment,  unfavorably  influences  their 
living  and  working  capabilities.  To  date, 
the  Union  has  about  130,000  members; 
of  that  number  some  10,000  are  blind  per¬ 
sons,  and  there  are  about  2,000  offices  in 
various  regions,  districts  and  communi¬ 
ties.  Experts  are  appointed  to  the  central, 
district  and  regional  offices  to  deal  with 
specific  problems  in  the  individual  cate¬ 
gories  of  handicapped  persons.  The  budget 
of  the  Union  of  Czechoslovak  Handicapped 
is  financed  by  a  State  grant-in-aid  amount¬ 
ing  to  75  per  cent;  the  remainder  is  drawn 
from  economic  proceeds  and  membership 
fees. 

The  Union  corresponds  and  keeps  in 
personal  contact  with  a  number  of  organi¬ 


zations  for  the  disabled  in  other  countries, 
exchanging  with  them  a  variety  of  special¬ 
ized  information,  delegations,  etc.  It  is  a 
member  of  international  organizations  such 
as  the  World  Federation  of  the  Deaf,  with 
its  seat  in  Rome,  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  with  its  seat  in 
Paris,  and  of  the  International  Society  for 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled,  with  its 
seat  in  New  York.  The  Union’s  delegates 
attend  meetings,  conferences  and  congresses 
of  all  these  organizations. 

The  aims  of  the  Czechoslovak  Union  of 
Handicapped  in  its  international  communi¬ 
cations  with  such  organizations  are  to  work 
with  them  in  a  common  fight  for  world 
peace  and  for  a  peaceful  co-existence 
among  nations,  to  strengthen  and  deepen 
friendly  relations  between  these  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  to  gain  experience  in  the  best 
care  of  handicapped  people  to  be  used  in 
the  Union’s  own  work. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  PROVIDING  GENERALIZED 
SERVICES  FOR  HANDICAPPED  PEOPLE 


The  Massachusetts  Association  for  the 
Adult  Blind  has  received  a  grant  from  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  for 
a  three-year  demonstration  project  en¬ 
titled,  “Providing  Generalized  Services  for 
Handicapped  People.”  The  project  started 
on  May  1st,  1963,  and  will  be  completed 
on  April  30th,  1966.  It  will  deal  with  blind 
persons  who  are  fifty-five  years  of  age  or 
older,  and  who  have  been  blind  for  not 
more  than  three  years.  The  reason  for  this 
selection  of  age  group  is  that  it  embraces 
63  per  cent  of  the  blind  population  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  general  objective  of  the  project  is 
to  demonstrate  a  method  of  referral,  con¬ 
sultation  and  education  which  will  facilitate 
the  provision  of  generalized  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  services  to  certain  categories  of 
chronically  ill  and  handicapped  persons — 
exemplified  in  this  instance  by  adult  blind 
persons. 

It  is  felt  that  three  specific  barriers  stand 
between  the  handicapped  person  and  the 
generalized  agency,  and  these  must  be 
overcome,  or  minimized.  The  first  is  an 
attitudinal  barrier — professional  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  generalized  services  have  been 
found  to  be  grossly  uninformed,  or  misin¬ 
formed,  about  the  needs  and  capacities  of 
blind  and  other  handicapped  persons.  In 
addition,  their  conscious,  and  unconscious, 
attitudes  are  often  profoundly  negative.  A 
program  of  educational  and  consultative 
activities  is  being  undertaken  to  overcome 
these  barriers  of  attitude  and  ignorance. 

The  second  barrier  is  the  realistic  one 
related  to  travel,  orientation  and  communi¬ 
cation.  This  is  being  handled  by  coordi¬ 
nating  the  program  with  rehabilitation  ac¬ 
tivities;  by  working  with  clients  around 
these  problems  during  the  referral  process; 
and  by  specific  educational  activities  on  this 
topic  directed  to  the  staff  members  of  the 
generalized  agencies. 


Finally,  there  are  the  barriers  related  to 
segregated  services.  It  is  felt  that  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  special  services  for  blind  people 
and  for  other  handicapped  people  rein¬ 
forces  other  barriers,  since  there  is  a  con¬ 
stant  tendency  for  the  program  of  the 
specialized  agency  to  expand  to  include 
activities  which  are  more  logically  the 
function  of  generalized  agencies.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  specialized  services  becoming  segre¬ 
gated  services.  Through  program  planning 
and  inter-  and  intra-agency  education,  the 
project  consciously  attempts  to  counter  this 
tendency. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Division  of  the  Blind,  a  random 
sample  of  the  entire  population  of  persons 
who  are  fifty-five  years  of  age  and  over  and 
who  have  been  blinded  within  the  past 
three  years,  is  being  constructed.  The 
group  is  being  interviewed  to  determine 
their  current  status,  their  situation  before 
loss  of  sight,  and  the  services  needed  to 
restore  them  as  far  as  possible  to  many  of 
the  activities  in  which  they  were  engaged 
before  loss  of  sight.  Those  participating  in 
the  project  will  be  followed  up  one  year 
after  service  has  been  given  in  an  effort 
to  determine  their  assessment  of  its  value 
to  them. 

In  addition  to  working  with  the  subjects, 
there  is  an  intensive  educational  program 
with  the  staff  of  various  community  agen¬ 
cies  including  the  formal  agencies  such  as 
Family  Service  Association,  Y.M.C.A., 
etc.,  and  also  community  groups  in  which 
people  normally  participate  such  as  church 
organizations,  women’s  and  men’s  clubs, 
political  groups  and  civic  organizations. 

Agencies  serving  all  types  of  handicapped 
groups  are  invited  to  follow  the  progress 
of  the  project.  Interim  reports,  in  addition 
to  the  final  report,  will  be  available  to  all 
interested  agencies  and  individuals  upon 
request. 
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Hindsight 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 

(McAllister  C.  Upshaw,  executive  director  of  the  Metropolitan  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  written  the  column 
this  month  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  M.  Robert  Barnett.) 


Your  invitation  to  guest- write  “Hind¬ 
sight”  is  welcome  and  valued.  When  you 
risk  popularity  by  giving  away  this  pre¬ 
mium  New  Outlook  space,  intrepidity  must 
vie  with  generosity. 

Looking  back  at  a  certain  image  that 
persistently  recurs  in  our  recruiting  for 
mobility  instructors,  I  find  myself  restless 
with  comment.  However,  a  brief  look 
ahead  may  serve  to  sharpen  my  hindsight: 

Today  so  quickly  becomes  tomorrow, 
that  what  I  am  looking  for  does  not  really 
call  for  prophecy.  As  long  as  blindness  en¬ 
dures,  mobility  will  be  a  major  objective  in 
education  and  in  rehabilitation  of  blind 
persons. 

We  are  heartened  by  belief  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  mobility  will  be  progressively  less 
formidable  as  greater  skill  and  science  are 
brought  to  bear.  It  is  mighty  encouraging 
to  know  that  already  two  outstanding  uni¬ 
versities  are  busy  formalizing  and  refining 
the  best  training  that  can  be  distilled  from 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  several 
disciplines.  More  and  more  it  seems  posi¬ 
tively  irresponsible  to  use  second-best 
methods  in  this  vitally  important  com¬ 
ponent  of  habilitation  and  rehabilitation. 

Important  as  it  is,  though,  mobility  in¬ 
struction  remains  a  component  in  a  com¬ 
plex  of  what  should  be  equally  responsible, 
equally  skilled  services.  No  part  of  the 
service  pattern  (tomorrow)  will  be  second 
best.  More  than  that  (tomorrow)  each 
component  will  interact  with  the  whole 
mechanism,  will  constitute  a  vital  part  of 
the  total,  individual  plan.  It  is  the  whole, 
dynamic,  unique  and  interacting  plan  that 
we  call  education — that  we  call  rehabilita¬ 
tion. 


So  much  has  been  said  about  teamwork 
that  I  am  sure  these  brief  comments  are 
sufficient  to  show  what  kind  of  place  I 
think  mobility  training  must  occupy  in  our 
service  planning  for  tomorrow.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  anticipation  of  greater, 
more  uniform  competence  should  alter  the 
function  or  change  the  place  of  this  special 
service  among  many  special  services. 

In  Detroit,  we  have  found  strong  sup¬ 
port  for  our  conviction  that  mobility  train¬ 
ing  should  become  a  part  of  education; 
that  to  the  extent  this  is  achieved,  problems 
of  rehabilitation  will  be  reduced.  We  have 
undertaken  an  extensive,  three-year  demon¬ 
stration  project  to  incorporate  mobility 
training  as  a  part  of  the  special  education 
provided  for  more  than  five  hundred  blind 
children  and  youth  in  the  three-county 
metropolitan  area.  Three  fully  qualified, 
graduate  mobility  instructors  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  demonstration.  They  will 
work  in  full  cooperation  with  our  other 
staff,  with  the  special  education  teachers, 
with  specialists  from  other  agencies,  and 
with  parents  to  ensure  that  the  training  is 
an  integral  part  of  education,  a  timely  part 
of  growth  and  development. 

We  will  also  be  planning  mobility  train¬ 
ing  service  for  adult  blind  persons.  There 
is  not  space  here  to  dwell  upon  how  one 
discipline  in  a  rehabilitation  or  education 
program  depends  upon  another;  upon  how 
each  reinforces  the  others;  nor  upon  the 
chaos  that  follows  failure  of  mutual  re¬ 
spect,  communication  and  joint  enterprise. 
Few  veterans  in  work  for  the  blind  have 
escaped  opportunities  to  learn  from  such 
chaos. 

But  for  the  most  part,  the  people  who 
are  taking  the  graduate  training  in  mobility 
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instruction  are  not  veterans  in  work  for 
blind  persons.  At  least  so  far,  few  have  had 
any  previous  experience  or  training  in  re¬ 
habilitation  work  of  any  kind.  The  train¬ 
ing  they  receive,  in  mobility  instruction,  is 
the  finest  that  is  known  today.  The  many 
young  trainees  I  have  interviewed  have, 
for  the  most  part,  impressed  me  with  their 
alert  interest,  their  confidence  and  compe¬ 
tence.  These  are  people  we  need  and  want 
in  our  schools  and  agencies.  They  are  com¬ 
ing  in  growing  numbers  to  strengthen  one 
of  our  weakest  areas  in  education  and  re¬ 
habilitation  of  blind  persons. 

My  strong  conviction  that  these  highly 
trained  mobility  teachers  should  be  wel¬ 
comed  and  must  be  used  to  the  utmost 
multiplies  my  concern  for  that  persistently 
recrudescent  image  that  is  the  object  of 
Hindsight. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  mobility 
graduates  asked  the  anxious  question,  “Will 
I  head  up  my  own  department?”  At  least 
initial  disharmony  results  from  our  firm 
representation  of  the  point  of  view  that, 
as  a  service,  mobility  training  is  neither 
total  nor  discrete;  that  it  is,  rather,  a  vital 
component  of  education  or  rehabilitation. 

Only  slight  exploration  is  needed  to  re¬ 
veal  considerable  confusion  as  to  the  role 
of  the  mobility  instructor.  Some  reactions 
have  an  almost  autistic  flavor.  No,  the  new 
graduate  does  not  feel  prepared  to  direct 
a  comprehensive  rehabilitation  program — 
he  is  diffident  or  uncertain,  trying  to  de¬ 
fine  his  agency  role  as  either  autonomous 
or  in  some  way  related  to  other  rehabilita¬ 
tive  services.  Somehow,  the  troublesome 
feeling  seems  to  be  a  strong  disinclination 
to  be  “supervised.” 

Certainly  this  is  understandable.  The  at¬ 
titude  carries  strength  as  well  as  problem. 
Professional  pride  is  not  deplored,  but  it 
should  be  firmly  based  upon  abiding  con¬ 
fidence.  Question  inevitably  arises  as  to 
whether  the  attitude  here  considered  is  so 
based  upon  confidence,  or  whether  it  de¬ 
rives  from  uncertainty,  from  a  feeling  of 
vulnerability,  from  fear  of  unrealistic  ex¬ 
pectation.  Without  doubt,  woefully  inade¬ 


quate  mobility  training  has  been  the  rule  in 
the  past  rather  than  the  exception.  We  are 
confident  that  better  trained  instructors  will 
do  far  better  work.  This  does  not  mean  that 
miracles  are  required.  Both  education  and 
rehabilitation  are  long,  difficult  processes, 
and  will  continue  to  be.  The  mobility  in¬ 
structor  has  an  important  role  to  play,  but 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  short-cuts.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  expected  to  play  a  more 
substantial  and  far  more  significant  part 
than  his  untrained  predecessors.  Mutual 
confidence  and  respect  are  necessary,  if  he 
is  to  do  this  effectively.  Mobility  training 
is  not  rehabilitation,  but  a  necessary  es¬ 
sence. 

The  growing  number  of  us  who  believe 
that  an  important  goal  of  social  welfare  is 
to  reduce  fragmentation  of  work  and  plan¬ 
ning  are  naturally  dismayed  by  disintegra¬ 
tive  trends.  Such  a  trend  would  seem  to  be 
developed  by  the  proposed  separate  pro¬ 
fessional  organization  of  mobility  instruc¬ 
tors.  The  physician  who  specializes  may 
nevertheless  belong  to  the  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association.  The  psychiatric  social 
worker  is  a  member  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Social  Workers,  planning  and 
building  with  the  school  social  worker,  the 
medical  social  worker  and  the  child  welfare 
worker.  The  National  Association  and  the 
local  chapters  include  the  specialty  groups. 
Do  we  really  need  an  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Peripatologists?  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  are  essentially  educators  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  workers  who  might  find  a  completely 
satisfying  and  far  more  productive  place — 
as  a  specialized  group,  if  they  will — in  one 
of  the  existing  organizations,  such  as  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind,  and/or  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association. 

I  have  not  been  avoiding  “peripa- 
tology,”  but  rather  saving  it  for  final  com¬ 
ment.  Far  from  having  any  quarrel  with 
the  term,  I  confess  a  liking  for  it.  Rich  in 
historic  meaning,  it  is  apt  and  imaginative. 
(Even  though  it  may  be  cited  as  one  of 
Father  Carroll’s  “sesquipedalian”  words.) 
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Peripatology  is  unique.  Peripatologist 
is  a  word  which,  in  the  coming  years,  will 
take  on  a  meaning  unique  to  our  profes¬ 
sion  of  typhlology,  (another  18-inch  mot 
juste).  I  hope  and  expect,  however,  that 
mobility  instructors  will  be  distinguished  by 
more  than  a  fetching  name.  Their  appela- 
tion  will  lend  itself  all  too  readily  to  irony 


if  they  should  gain  a  reputation  as  “the 
darlings  of  rehabilitation.” 

Peripatologists  don’t  need  to  strive  for 
status.  They  can  rely  on  their  specialized 
competence.  The  importance  of  their  func¬ 
tion  has  long  been  recognized.  A  reputa¬ 
tion  they  can  thus  deserve — which  will  be 
commensurate  with  their  name — is  that  of 
cornerstone. 


Appointments 


'A  On  October  1st,  Clophos  F.  Bulleigh 
was  appointed  executive  director  of  the 
St.  Paul  Society  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota.  Mr.  Bulleigh,  formerly 
executive  director  of  Community  Work¬ 
shop,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  is  Minnesota-born 
and  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in 
working  with  blind  persons.  He  was  with 
the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind  for 
several  years,  serving  first  as  industrial 
training  supervisor,  and  later  as  supervisor 
of  operations  and  production. 

Mr.  Bulleigh  is  chairman  of  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Workshop  Directors’  Association, 
which  meets  monthly  to  discuss  problems 
common  to  all  sheltered  workshops  and 
sets  up  training  courses  for  workshop  per¬ 
sonnel. 

★  Mrs.  Mary  Crocker  is  now  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  serving  as  educational  consultant  for 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  to  organize  a  two-year  pilot  project 
for  training  teachers  to  work  in  a  program 
of  teaching  blind  children  along  with 
sighted  children.  Mrs.  Crocker  received 
her  Ph.D.  in  psychology  at  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  For  the 


past  eleven  years  she  has  organized  and 
coordinated  educational  programs  for  ex¬ 
ceptional  children  in  Ohio.  She  has  also 
served  as  professor  of  special  education  at 
Lake  Erie  College,  Ohio,  and  as  part-time 
psychologist  for  the  Ohio  State  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

This  program  is  being  conducted  in 
collaboration  with  the  Philippine  Medical 
Association,  the  Philippine  Ophthalmologi- 
cal  Society  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Schools,  and  Dr.  Crocker  is  serving  as  co¬ 
ordinator  and  consultant. 

Fifteen  regular  classroom  teachers  from 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Schools  were  selected 
to  undergo  one  year  of  intensive  academic 
training.  They  were  selected  from  prov¬ 
inces,  which,  according  to  a  recent  survey 
carried  out  under  AFOB  auspices,  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  blind  children  to 
warrant  the  development  of  an  integrated 
program.  Upon  completion  of  this  project, 
a  Philippine  educator  will  be  chosen  to 
carry  on  after  Dr.  Crocker  leaves. 

This  program  is  the  second  such  project 
set  up  in  the  Far  East.  The  first  was  un¬ 
dertaken  two  years  ago  in  Malaya  under 
AFOB  auspices. 
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Up  to  date  in  Legislation 

By  Irvin  P.  Schloss 


By  the  middle  of  October,  the  Congress 
had  virtually  completed  action  on  two  bills 
of  particular  interest  to  readers  of  this 
column  and  made  a  substantial  advance  in 
developing  major  education  legislation  of 
more  general  interest. 

On  October  1,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  favorably  reported  H.R.  7544,  the 
Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Mental 
Retardation  Planning  Amendments  of 
1963,  with  one  minor  amendment.  The  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  October  2  and 
sent  back  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  is  expected  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendment  and  send  the  bill  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  did 
not  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  7544  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  avoid  delaying  final  action  on  this 
legislation  because  of  pressure  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  take  up  the  House-passed  tax  bill. 
Thus,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
AAIB,  AAWB,  American  Council  of  the 
Blind,  and  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  found  it  necessary  to  postpone  for 
consideration  by  a  future  Congress  recom¬ 
mended  amendments  to  the  bill  designed  to 
strengthen  services  under  the  crippled  chil¬ 
dren’s  program  for  children  with  visual  and 
other  nonorthopedic  impairments. 

Officials  of  the  Welfare  Administration, 
under  which  the  Children’s  Bureau  is  now 
placed  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare,  indicated  that  they 
were  not  philosophically  opposed  to  these 
proposed  amendments  but  felt  that  it  was 
important  at  this  time  to  avoid  major 
changes  in  H.R.  7544  which  might  require 
conferences  between  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  probably  resulting  in 
several  months’  delay  in  final  passage  of 
the  bill.  These  same  officials  indicated  that 


efforts  would  be  made  administratively  to 
clarify  through  administrative  procedures 
the  definitions  of  the  types  of  disabled  chil¬ 
dren  eligible  for  crippled  children’s  services 
in  order  to  bring  about  broader  coverage. 

H.R.  7544  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
as  it  will  be  reapproved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  substantially  strengthen 
both  the  maternal  and  child  health  and 
crippled  children’s  programs  by  doubling 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  over 
a  seven-year  period — that  is,  from  $25,- 
000,000  to  $50,000,000  annually.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  bill  provides  for  a  five-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  special  projects  through  state  and 
local  health  departments  for  maternity  and 
infant  care. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  up  to  $8,000,000 
annually  for  research  projects  in  maternal 
and  child  health  and  crippled  children’s 
services.  The  new  Title  XVII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  created  by  the  bill  provides  for 
a  one-time  appropriation  of  $2,200,000  to 
the  states  for  planning  grants  designed  to 
develop  and  coordinate  programs  to  com¬ 
bat  mental  retardation.  The  one  amend¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Senate  would  permit  the 
single  state  agency  required  to  administer 
the  planning  grant  to  be  an  interdepart¬ 
mental  agency  established  for  this  specific 
purpose. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

S.  1576,  the  Mental  Retardation  Fa¬ 
cilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963,  was  in 
conference  at  the  time  this  column  went 
to  press.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  May  27  and  by  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  with  major  modifications  in  the 
community  mental  health  centers  provis¬ 
ions  on  September  10.  It  is  probable  that 
the  conference  report  reconciling  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  versions  will  be 
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ready  for  action  by  both  the  Senate  and 
House  by  the  last  week  in  October. 

The  only  major  difference  in  Title  III 
of  the  bill,  which  contains  all  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  affecting  the  training  of  teachers 
of  handicapped  children  and  research  and 
demonstration  projects  in  the  education  of 
handicapped  children,  was  the  elimination 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
scholarship  program  to  train  teachers  of 
the  deaf  after  June  30,  1964.  A  final  report 
on  this  important  legislation  will  appear  in 
the  next  issue. 

As  a  result  of  questions  raised  during 
hearings  on  H.R.  5888,  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1964, 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  of 
Gallaudet  College,  the  only  federally  sup¬ 
ported  college  for  the  deaf,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  been 
asked  to  make  a  study  of  the  College  and 
the  programs  for  teaching  deaf  children 
in  state  schools  for  the  deaf. 

In  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  5888, 
which  was  adopted  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  on  September  26,  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $100,000  was  voted  for  this  study. 
The  report  states  the  following:  “.  .  .  It 
is  the  desire  of  the  conferees  that  this  study 
be  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  with  the 
assistance  of  such  experts  as  he  may  find 
necessary,  but  who  have  no  direct  connec¬ 
tion  with  either  Gallaudet  College  or  State 
schools  for  the  deaf.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
conferees  that  this  study  cover  the  entire 
educational  program  of  both  Gallaudet 
College  and  the  State  schools  for  the  deaf, 
that  it  be  as  thorough  as  possible  and  that 
the  findings  be  reported  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable.” 

HOUSE  RESEARCH  STUDY 

On  September  1 1 ,  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  adopted  H.R.  504,  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of 
members  of  the  House  to  make  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  all  government  research  programs 
and  to  report  their  recommendations  to  the 
House  prior  to  December  1,  1964.  Rep. 
Carl  Elliott  (D.-Ala.),  now  a  member  of 


the  Committee  on  Rules  and  formerly 
chairman  for  many  years  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Select  Commit¬ 
tee.  Other  members  are:  John  E.  Fogarty 
(D.-R.  I.),  George  Miller  (D.-Calif.),  Mel¬ 
vin  Price  (D.-Ill.),  Phil  Landrum  (D.-Ga.), 
Clarence  Brown  (R.-Ohio),  John  Anderson 
(R.-Ill.),  James  Cleveland  (R.-N.H.),  and 
Pat  Martin  (R. -Calif.). 

OTHER  EDUCATION  BILLS 

On  October  8,  the  Senate  passed  H.R. 
4955,  a  bill  containing  provisions  designed 
to  strengthen  federal  aid  to  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  and  impacted  areas  as  well  as  mak¬ 
ing  some  changes  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  The  Subcommittee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  made  extensive  changes 
in  the  House-passed  bill,  thus  necessitating 
a  conference  between  members  of  that 
Committee  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  to  reconcile  differ¬ 
ences.  Details  of  the  bill  as  finally  enacted 
will  be  carried  in  a  later  issue. 

H.R.  6143,  a  bill  authorizing  grants  and 
loans  for  the  construction  of  college  and 
university  academic  facilities,  is  scheduled 
to  come  up  for  Senate  action  around  the 
middle  of  October.  This  bill  and  the  voca¬ 
tional  education  bill  represent  two  major 
aspects  of  the  Administration’s  compre¬ 
hensive  education  bill  which,  in  addition 
to  the  special  education  provisions,  have 
now  been  treated  separately  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees. 

It  is  probable  that  these  three  education 
bills  will  be  the  only  legislation  in  this 
specific  area  to  be  enacted  into  law  during 
the  first  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 

TAX  BILL 

On  September  25,  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  passed  H.R.  8363,  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1963.  This  bill  represents  the  action 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  following  nearly  eight  months  of 
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intensive  work  on  the  President’s  tax  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

Of  special  interest  to  non-profit  social 
welfare  agencies  are  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  which  make  it  possible  for  taxpayers 
to  deduct  up  to  30  per  cent  of  adjusted 
gross  income  for  contributions  to  all  types 
of  non-profit  organizations.  The  bill  did 
not  provide  an  additional  exemption  for  a 
taxpayer  supporting  a  blind  dependent.  Ef¬ 
forts  will  be  made  to  have  such  a  provision 
incorporated  in  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  be¬ 
gan  consideration  of  H.R.  8363  on  Oc¬ 
tober  3  in  executive  sessions  devoted  to 
staff  briefings.  Approximately  six  weeks  of 
probable  hearings  are  expected  following 
this  initial  study  of  the  measure.  Although 
the  first  session  of  the  88th  Congress  is 
expected  to  run  well  into  December,  there 
is  considerable  question  as  to  whether  the 
Senate  will  be  able  to  complete  action  on 
the  bill  before  January. 

HEALTH  PROFESSIONS  EDUCATION 

The  President  approved  H.R.  12,  the 
Health  Professions  Education  Assistance 
Act,  on  September  24.  This  new  law,  P.L. 
88-129,  is  the  first  major  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  health,  education,  or  welfare 
fields  to  be  enacted  during  the  first  session 
of  the  current  Congress. 

The  law  provides  for  a  three-year  pro¬ 
gram  of  grants  for  the  construction  of 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy, 
nursing,  public  health,  optometry,  podiatry, 
and  pharmacy.  In  addition,  the  law  also 
provides  for  a  six-year  program  of  loans  to 
students  of  medicine,  dentistry,  and  os¬ 
teopathy. 

The  American  Optometric  Association 
is  making  an  intensive  effort  to  have  the 
new  law  amended  to  authorize  loans  to 
students  of  optometry.  Numerous  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  provide  for  this,  and  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  Senator  Harrison  Williams 
(D.-N.  J.)  introduced  S.  2180  for  himself 


and  several  other  Senators  as  a  companion 
bill  in  the  Senate  to  these  various  house 
bills. 

DOG  GUIDE  LEGISLATION 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  involving 
blind  persons  using  dog  guides.  One  of 
these,  H.R.  5611,  which  was  introduced 
by  Rep.  James  W.  Trimble  (D.-Ark.) 
would  make  it  illegal  for  bind  persons  using 
dog  guides  to  be  discriminated  against  on 
carriers  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
and  in  eating  places  and  other  public  ac¬ 
commodations  in  interstate  commerce. 

Another  bill,  H.R.  8068,  which  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Rep.  J.  Arthur  Younger 
(R. -Calif.)  would  amend  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Act  to  authorize  a  blind  person 
accompanied  by  a  sighted  guide  or  a  dog 
guide  to  travel  on  airlines  for  one  fare.  If 
this  bill  becomes  a  law,  it  would  still  be 
up  to  the  airlines  to  implement  it  by  filing 
fare  schedules  in  the  same  way  that  the 
railroads  and  bus  lines  agreed  to  the  two- 
for-one  fare  concessions  on  trains  and 
busses.  The  House  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce,  to  which 
these  two  bills  have  been  referred,  has  not 
yet  scheduled  hearings  on  them. 

Rep.  E.  Ross  Adair  (R.-Ind.)  has  in¬ 
troduced  H.R.  8123,  a  bill  to  incorporate 
the  Companion  Collies  of  America  by  Act 
of  Congress.  This  organization,  which  now 
operates  in  several  states  under  state  corpo¬ 
ration  law,  has  as  its  purpose  the  training 
of  dog  guides  for  children.  Several  leaders 
in  work  for  the  blind  have  requested  an 
opportunity  to  testify  in  opposition  to  this 
bill  if  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary  holds  hearings.  These  leaders  believe 
that  the  general  use  of  dog  guides  by  chil¬ 
dren  is  unwise  and  unsafe,  and  they  believe 
that  Congressional  incorporation  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  has  this  objective  as  its 
principal  purpose  would  imply  Congres¬ 
sional  endorsement  of  a  highly  contro¬ 
versial  concept. 
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News  Briefs 


★  Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  principal  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  has  been  awarded  the  National 
Order  of  Merit  of  the  Republic  of  Para¬ 
guay.  The  presentation  was  made  on  Sep¬ 
tember  27th  by  Dr.  Raul  Sapena  Pastor, 
Paraguay's  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years  Dr. 
Frampton  has  assisted  South  American 
countries  in  building  schools  and  training 
teachers  for  the  physically  handicapped. 
He  is  the  first  United  States  citizen  not  of 
diplomatic  status  to  receive  the  award. 

★  The  Lighthouse,  The  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  honored  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  of  New  York  City  and 
its  member  newspapers  at  its  Annual 
Award  Luncheon  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  New 
York  City,  on  October  17th. 

Leading  New  York  City  political,  pro¬ 
fessional,  and  social  figures  paid  tribute  to 
the  eight  New  York  City  daily  newspapers 
belonging  to  the  Publishers’  Association 
for  aiding  the  Lighthouse  in  carrying  out 
its  charter  requirement  regarding  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  public  about  blindness,  and 
for  their  entire  editorial  philosophy  toward 
handicapped  persons. 

Distinguished  Service  Awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  F.  M.  Flynn,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  News;  Charles  B.  Mc¬ 
Cabe,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Mirror; 
Matt  Meyer,  chairman  of  the  Publishers’ 
Association;  S.  I.  Newhouse,  publisher  of 
the  Long  Island  Daily  Press,  the  Long 
Island  Star-Journal  and  the  Jersey  Journal; 
Eric  Ridder,  publisher  of  The  Journal  of 
Commerce;  J.  Kingsbury  Smith,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Journal  American;  Ar¬ 
thur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  publisher  of  The 
New  York  Times;  Walter  N.  Thayer,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
Lee  B.  Wood,  president  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun. 


★  Raymond  T.  Frey,  blind  physical  thera¬ 
pist  now  with  the  Lebanon  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  Hospital,  Pennsylvania,  is  one 
of  the  seventy-one  men  across  the  country 
nominated  by  their  alma  maters  for  the 
Sports  Illustrated  Silver  Anniversary  All- 
American  Award.  Mr.  Frey  is  the  nominee 
of  the  Lebanon  Valley  College;  with  an  ex¬ 
cellent  football  and  basketball  record  and 
the  promise  of  a  fine  coaching  career,  he 
was  blinded  during  a  military  training 
mission  in  1943.  While  recovering  he  de¬ 
cided  to  go  into  rehabilitation  work,  and 
helped  more  than  700  blinded  World 
War  II  veterans.  He  has  been  awarded  a 
citation  for  meritorious  service  in  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  physically  handicapped. 

★  Winthrop  K.  Howe,  Jr.,  president  of 
an  investment  counseling  firm  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  and  a  trustee  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  recently  passed 
the  examination  for,  and  received,  a  cer¬ 
tificate  entitling  him  to  membership  in  a 
group  known  as  Chartered  Financial  Ana¬ 
lysts,  issued  by  the  Financial  Analyst 
Federation,  a  national  group.  So  far  as  is 
known  Mr.  Howe  is  the  only  blind  holder 
of  the  certificate,  which  was  issued  to  a 
total  of  268  individuals. 


★  As  a  result  of  the  disastrous  earthquake 
which  occurred  in  Skopje,  Yugoslavia,  that 
country  has  appealed  to  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  New  York, 
for  aid.  The  AFOB  has  actively  assisted 
in  the  development  of  services  for  blind 
people  since  the  earliest  days  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  nationhood.  Normally,  blind  peo¬ 
ple  in  Yugoslavia  obtain  the  special  edu¬ 
cational  and  vocational  services  required 
through  the  operation  of  the  Union  of  the 
Blind’s  committees  in  Macedonia  and 
Skopje.  The  buildings  which  housed  these 
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committees  have  been  completely  demol¬ 
ished  and  all  the  inventory  destroyed.  The 
Institute  for  the  Education  of  Blind  Chil¬ 
dren  at  Kisele  Vode  also  has  suffered  seri¬ 
ous  damage. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  has  been  requested  to  mobilize  all 
possible  assistance  in  the  United  States,  so 
that  permanent  quarters  can  be  built, 
houses  constructed  for  the  homeless  blind 
and  their  families,  and  essential  technical 
appliances  imported  with  a  minimum  of 
delay. 

To  ease  immediate  suffering,  AFOB  has 
already  sent  some  emergency  financial  aid 
to  the  Union  of  the  Blind  and  has  launched 
a  special  emergency  appeal  to  friends  of 
Yugoslavia  throughout  the  United  States. 
Contributions  should  be  addressed  to 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
(Skopje  Appeal),  22  West  17th  Street, 
New  York  11,  New  York. 

★  Mary  E.  Switzer,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  has  announced 
that  Dr.  Joan  H.  Criswell  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  chief  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration’s  Division  of 
Research  Grants  and  Demonstration. 

Dr.  Criswell,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley 
College,  has  been  with  VRA  since  1960, 
serving  as  executive  secretary  of  its  Psycho- 
Social  Study  Section.  This  Section  reviews 
applications  for  grants  to  finance  research 
aimed  at  finding  new  ways  to  restore  dis¬ 
abled  persons  to  health  and  to  train  them 
for  jobs — particularly  in  the  fields  of  men¬ 
tal  retardation  and  mental  illness. 

Dr.  Criswell  will  work  as  top  assistant  to 
William  M.  Usdane,  who  was  recently 
named  chief  of  VRA’s  Division  of  Re¬ 
search  Grants  and  Demonstrations. 

★  Jean  St.  Croix,  educational  consultant 
for  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 


Blind,  formerly  attached  to  the  Paris  Office, 
has  been  re-assigned  to  the  Middle  East, 
North  African  region.  The  Beirut  office, 
which  is  the  headquarters  for  this  region, 
was  opened  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
in  order  to  concentrate  on  the  broad  range 
of  special  needs  of  the  countries  in  the 
Middle  East — North  African  region.  Mr. 
St.  Croix’s  first  task  will  be  to  organize  an 
educational  seminar  for  North  African 
countries  to  be  held  from  September  23rd 
to  October  31st,  1964.  Teachers  from 
Tunis,  Libya,  Algeria,  Morocco,  Maure¬ 
tania,  the  Congo,  Senegal  and  the  Camer- 
oons  will  attend.  The  primary  objective  of 
this  seminar  is  to  advance  the  educational 
training  of  teachers  in  these  countries  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  working  with 
blind  children. 


Teachers  of  Blind  Children 

School  systems  throughout  the 
United  States  are  expanding  pro¬ 
grams  for  blind  and  partially 
sighted  students. 

Qualified  teachers  are  needed  to  fill 
vacancies 

For  more  information 
write  to  the 

Personnel  Referral  Service 
AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

15  W.  16th  St. 

New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


December,  1963 
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A.  LAMAR  ARCHIBALD 

A.  Lamar  Archibald,  a  blind  attorney 
with  a  distinguished  career  in  work  for  the 
blind,  died  on  September  12th  after  suffer¬ 
ing  a  heart  attack.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  employed  by  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Em¬ 
ployment  Security  in  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Before  joining  the  Labor  Department, 
Mr.  Archibald  was  employed  as  an  educa¬ 
tion  and  rehabilitation  aide  with  the  Army, 
doing  extensive  research  on  employment 
possibilities  and  job  training  for  blind  vet¬ 
erans  in  the  agricultural,  business,  technical 
and  professional  fields.  In  1946,  he  became 
executive  director  of  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  and  later  became  legisla¬ 
tive  analyst  for  the  Federation,  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

STEPHEN  E.  PARKER 

Stephen  E.  Parker,  superintendent  of  the 
Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped  Workshop  for  the  Blind  in 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  was  fatally  in¬ 
jured  in  the  workshop  on  September  10 
when  a  steel  door  which  was  being  re¬ 
paired  and  which  he  was  inspecting,  fell  on 


Revised  Mathematics 

The  committee  on  mathematical  and 
scientific  notation  of  the  National  Braille 
Club,  Inc.,  announces  the  availability  of  a 
revised  reference  list  of  signs  and  Nemeth 
Code  symbols. 

The  list  is  available  in  inkprint  or  braille 


his  head.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Mallory  Parker,  a  brother,  Lentz 
K.  Parker,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Marguerite  P. 
Richardson. 

Mr.  Parker  had  been  superintendent  of 
the  Virginia  Workshop  for  ten  years.  He 
was  a  World  War  II  veteran. 

DAVID  F.  GILLETTE 

Dr.  David  F.  Gillette,  board  chairman 
of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  died  unexpectedly  in  University 
Hospital,  Syracuse,  New  York  on  Septem¬ 
ber  18th. 

Dr.  Gillette  was  a  diplomate  of  the 
American  Board  of  Ophthalmology,  a  fel¬ 
low  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryngology.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Ophthalmologi- 
cal  Society,  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  and  the  Syracuse  Academy  of 
Medicine.  He  was  ophthalmologist  emeri¬ 
tus  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  and  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Syracuse,  and  a  member  of  the 
Onondaga  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  Gillette  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Leworthy  Gillette;  a  sister,  Mrs. 
J.  G.  F.  Hiss;  a  nephew,  J.  G.  F.  Hiss,  Jr.; 
and  a  niece,  Mrs.  Peter  Roos. 


Code  Reference  List 

at  one  dollar  per  copy  (50^  to  members 
of  NBC). 

Order  and  check,  made  out  to  National 
Braille  Club,  Inc.,  may  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Clark,  Cliff  Trail — Fayson  Lake, 
Butler,  N.  J. 
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